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PKEFATORY  NOTE   TO  THE   TWEIS'TY-SHCOND  VOLUME. 

The  question  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Grammar  and  Common 
Schools  of  Ontario  occupied  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  during  the  years 
J869,  1870  and  1871.    Not  only  wore  Drafts  of  School  Bills,  with  expositions 
of  their  provisions  submitted  to  the  Government  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  but  the  Public  Press,   the   Members  of  Parliament   and  the 
Common  and  Grammar  School   Masters  in  their  Annual   Conventions  dis- 
cussed the  provisions  and  details  of  these  Bills.     In  several  respects  they 
were  much  more  comprehensive  in  their  scope  and  obiect  than  any  former 
measures    submitted    to  the    Government    by  the  Chief   Superintendent  of 
Education.     They  were,  therefore,  subjected  to  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount    of    criticism.     That    was  particularly    the  case    in  the    House  of 
Assembly;  so  much    so  that  the  Attorney  General  regarded  this  criticism  as 
so  unappreciative  of  the  superior  character  of  the  Bills  and  as  so  hypercritical 
that  he  withdrew  both  Bills  from  the  House  for  the  Session. 

In  the  Public  School  Bill  provision  was  made  for  the  introduction  of 
elementary  science  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  under 
Its  authority  Regulations  were  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  fixing  a  high  standard  for  the  qualifications  of  Public 
School  County  Inspectors,  so  that  hereafter  inferior  Township  Superintend- 
ents could  no  longer  be  legally  appointed  to  office.  The  standard  of  County 
Examiners  of  Public  School  Teachers  was  also  raised,  so  that  as  Examiners 
tHey  would  be  competent  to  decide  upon  the  answers  made  by  Teachers  -n 
regard  to  the  teaching,  discipline  and  management  of  schools^ 

In  the  Grammar  School  Bill,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  superior  Classes  of  Grammar  Schools  to  be  known  respectively  as  "High 
Schools,  with  at  least  two  masters,  and  a  higher  grade  still,  to  be  desig- 
nated Collegiate  Institutes,  or  local  Colleges,  with  at  least  six  Masters,  and 
an  attendance  of  seventy  boys  learning  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  the  other 
subiects  of  a  superior  English  Education.  In  fixing  this  as  the  standard  for 
CrlT       q\     1        ^''.^'^^  fortunately  not  to  theorize  on  the  subject,  as  the 

uZ7T    ?°    t'*  ^'^*  *''^"»^*  ^y  ^'-  ^^^^"^  Tassie  furnished  just  the 
Ideal  of  such  an  Institution.* 

These  Bills  when  again  submitted  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  after  final 
reymon^j^evejhavply  criticised^ j^^^tainjlembers,  led  by  Mr.  Edward 

a  Committed ES„rS"4rHnr''T  /"^^^^^^^  V/^TT*^ 

were  present       Ar^r^Lc  i  1?^  u  """^  of  Assembly,  at  which  Doctor  Ryerson  and  mvselt 

College  JLtuter^rel^be^^^^^^^^  *?  strike  out  the  standard  contditions  upon  whTch 

able  in  this  Province  nivin^  nrfSnn  "'i''  "'  ?"."*«. t"o  high,  and,  as  a  rule.'^unattain- 
precaution  to  bril  with  mel  fh'?t^^^  ^^^  objection  of  this  kind,  I  had  taken  the 
Gait  Grammar  SchooWn  therefore  tli^h^'"*'"^  *^"  ^t""  '^^*.  ^^P""**  «*  ^^^ 
been  proposed  to  strike  out  th'o  hiJh  et?.^  ^  ^  u-^'^V^  .^^^  *^®  question,  which  had 
SuperUndent  interpoLd  Ld  ^^^"  ^^'^t^  upon    the  Chief 

_     ?^^.,%«_*-lt  •"  V  ^i"'     ?"-  am^in^rto^w^^^^^^^^ 

I    t^enfJi^o?';h^sxSatterVS"the'GaS^       explanation,  and  proceeded  "to  rekd'^o't 

■  Pupils  in  attendance.     No  change  wa^made.''  ^'^'''  ""'^  *^^  ''^""^^'^  ""'"^«'-  «f 
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Blake  who  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  subiect,  which  he  afterwards 
published  m  a  revised  form  in  a  pamphlet.  To  this  speech.-first  as  deliv  «red 
and  afterwards  as  revised,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  replied  in 
Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Blake.  However,  none  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Blake  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  so  that  the 
Bill  passed  as  it  had  been  prepared,  with  the  exception  of  some  friendly 
amendments  which  were  made  to  it  as  it  passed  through  the  House. 

I  have    inserted    a    carefully    prepared    exposition  of  the  design  and 
functions  of  the  Normal   School,   and  its  practical   influence,   incidentally 
on  the  character  and  mode  of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Trovince' 
by  Doctor  Sangster,  its  Head  Marster.  ' 

Chapter  V  contains  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Hamilton,  including  its  Primary  Central  and  Gram- 
mar Schools,  which  may  be  regarded  as  illustrative  and  typical  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  Schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  other  educational  centres 
of  the  Province. 

Chapter  XV  contains  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  Principles  upon 
which  the  Educational  Depository  was  founded  and  the  Public  objects  it 
was  designed  to  serve. 

There  are  two  documents  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  this  Volume. 
The  one  is  an  admirable  and  most  comprehensive  Address  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Nelles  to  the  Ontario  Teachers  Association,  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent. It  elicited  a  warm  eulogy  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
who  said  that  he  had  read  it  over  twice  with  increasing  pleasure  The 
other  Document  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mackenzie  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1870.  It  is  a  highly 
suggestive  and  valuable  paper.  It  and  the  Reports  of  the  preceding  Gram- 
mar School  Inspectors  were  of  great  service  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  the  drafting  of  the  High  School  and  Collegiate  Institute 
Bill. 

A  interesting  Report  written  by  the  American  Consul  on  the  Education 
and  Condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  Province  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
JLJILXi. 

The  usual  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Churches  on  University 
Subjects  will  be  found  in  their  accustomed  place  in  these  Volumes. 


Toronto,  19th  January,  1908. 


J.  GEORGE  HODGINS,  \ 

Historiographer  of  the  Education 

Department  of  Ontario. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY, 

1869. 

November  Srd,  1869.  This  beinK  the  first  day  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  First 
Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  His  Excellency  William  Pearce  Howland,  C.B. 
^ieutonant-Governor,  having  takwn  his  seat,  was  pleased  to  open  the  Session  by  the 
loUowing  gracious  Speech,  in  which  ho  said:  — 

Amongst  the  Measures  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you  ttjre  wiU  be 
found  Bills  for  effecting  r.^rtain  iraprovements  in  the  Grammar  and  Common  School 
Acts  of  this  Province. 

Novemlnr  4th,  1809.  The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read,  for  taking  into 
C  )niideration  the  Speech  of  His  Excellency  the  riieutenant-Governor  — Mr  F  B 
Cumberland  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  1).  Smith,  (Leeds),  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  thank  His  Excellency  for 
his  gracious  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session;  and  further  to  assure  His  Excellency 
that  we  rejoice  that  His  Excellency  is  enabled,  on  again  meeting  us,  to  congratulate 
us  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Province. 

That  we  will  give  our  careful  consideration,  amongst  the  measures  which  Hi. 
Excellency  has  directed  to  be  laid  before  us,  to  the  Bills  for  effecting  certain  improve- 
ments  in  the  Grammar  and  Common  School  Acts. 

NovemhtT  8th,  1869.  The  following  Bills  were  severally  introduced,  read  for  the 
First  time,  and  ordered  for  the  Second  reading  on  Wednesday  next:  — 

Bill,  (Number  2),  intituled  :_"An  Act  to  amend  the  Gramm.r  School  Law  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario."— The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron. 

Bill  (Number  3),  intituled : -"An  Act  to  amend  the  Common  School  Acts  of  (Upper 
Canada),  Ontario."— The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron,  seconded  V  the  Honourable  John 
Carung,  it  was, — 

Ordered  That  there  be  printed  three  times  the  usual  number  of  cop'es  of  the 
Grammar  School  Bill.  (Number  2),  and  of  the  Common  School  Bill,  (Number  3) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Archibald  Kellar.  seconded  by  the  Honourable  John  McMurrich 
It  was, —  ' 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  praying  His  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  Co^ie  of  a  1 
Correspondence  between  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Eduoation  and  the 
Government,  (not  already  brought  down,)  touching  the  Financial  Administration  of 
EducaW     "  ''■  =^P«n<Jit"-.  or  application,   of  the   Gr.nts   madefor 

.  /T™^!;  T^'  T-  /"  ^'*^?"  ""'  '"'^''''^  ^""^  read: -Of  the  County  Council 
of  Leeds  and  Grenv.lle;  also  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  County  of 
brey,  severally  praying  for  certain  amendments  to  the  School  Acts 

n^snlved,  That  aa  humblo  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  praying  His  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  CoZ  of  a  I 
Correspondence  since  last  Session  of  the  Legislature,  between  the  Chief  Superintendent 
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of  Education  and  the  Government,  respecting  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  Grammar 
and  Common  School  Acts. 

November  16th,  1869.  The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House  by 
command  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor :  —  - 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  praying  that  ho 
will  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  Correspondence,  since  last  Session 
of  the  Legislature,  between  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Government, 
respecting  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  Acts. 

Also,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  1868,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

November  18th,  1869.  Petitions  were  received  aitd  read: — Of  the  County  Council 
of  Simcoe;  also,  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Beemer  and  others,  of  Norfolk;  also,  of  Mr.  C.  Campbell 
and  others,  of  Niagara;  of  the  Board  of  Grammar  School  Trustees  of  Niagara;  also, 
of  the  Township  Council  of  the  United  Counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry, 
severally  praymg  for  certain  amendments  to  the  School  Act. 

Mr.  R.  Christie  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Carnegie,  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  endowment  and  utility  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  its  relation  to  our  Educational  System,  to  be  composed  as  follows: — The 
Honourable  Messieurs  Cameron  and  McMurrich,  Messieurs  Coyne,  Hayes,  Craig, 
(Russell),  Lauder,  Beatty,  McGill,  Scott,  (Ottawa),  Carnegie,  Rykert,  Graham, 
(Hastings),  and  Christie. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Rykert  moved,  in  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Clark,  That  the 
names  of  Messieurs  McKellar,  McDougall,  Clark,  Sinclair,  Lount,  and  Williams, 
(Durham),  be  added  to  the  Committee.  And  Debate  arising,  the  amendment  was^ 
•vith  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Ferguson  moved,  in  amendment,  seconded  by  the  Honourable  E.  B.  Wood, 
That  the  Committee  be  composed  as  follows: — The  Honourable  Messieurs  Cameron 
and  McMurrich,  Messieurs  Blake,  Boyd,  Carnegie,  Christie,  Coyne,  Craig,  (Russell), 
Crosby,  Cumberland,  Ferguson,  Ferrier,  Greely,  Lauder,  McDougall,  McGill,  Monteith, 
Pardee,  Rykert,  .'Scott,  (Ottawa),  Sinclair,  Tett,  and  Williams,  (Durham).  And  the 
amendment,  having  been  put,  was  carried. 

The  original  motion,  as  amended,  having  been  put,  it  was, — 
Resolved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon 
the  Endowment  and  utility  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and  its  relation  to  our  Educa- 
tional System,  composed  as  follows: — The  Honourable  Messieurs  Cameron  and 
McMurrich,  Messieurs  Blake,  Boyd,  Carnegie,  Coyne,  Craig,  (Russell),  Crosby,  Cumber- 
land, Ferguson,  Ferrier,  Greeley,  Lauder,  McDougall,  McGill,  Monteith,  Pardee. 
Rykert,  Scott,  (Ottawa),  Sinclair,  Tett  and  Williams,  (Durham). 

November  19th,  1869.  The  following  Petitions  were  read:— Of  the  County  Council 
of  Lincoln ;  also,  of  Mr.  James  McCaffery  and  others,  of  Norfolk,  severally  praying  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  School  Act. 

November  22nd,  1869.  A  Petition  was  received  and  read: — Of  the  County  Council 
of  Elgin,  praying  for  certain  amendments  to  the  School  Act. 

The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House,  by  command  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  :  — 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  praying  that  he 
will  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  Correspondence  between  the  Offico 
of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Government,  (not  already  brought 
down),  touching  the  Financ'al  Administration  of  the  Education  Office;  and  the  Expeii- 
f1|4\ij»»fi^  /-jri   a.'nrilino'f ifjji ^  r\f  tfift  CrrfintR  Tnnfift  for  FHIlTC*t'.''^Ti 

(Note.  This  Return  included  Correspondence  between  the  Education  Department 
and  the  following  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government: — 1.  With  the  Treasury 
Department,  65  Tetters  and  Documents.     2.   With  the  Public  Works  Department,   .')3 
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Letters  and  Documents.  3.  With  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department,  15  Letters 
and  Documents.  4.  With  the  Attorney  General's  Department,  2  Letters  and  Documents; 
or  One  hundred  and  fifteen  Letters  and  Documents  in  all.  By  order  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  this  Return  was  not  printed.  It  deals  largely  with  the  details  of  the  Expen- 
diture of  the  Education  Department). 

November  24th,  1869.  On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Hays,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  McCall, 
(Norfolk),  it  was, — 

Besolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellenpy  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  praying  His  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Return, 
shewing  the  anual  average  attendance  of  Pupils  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
Ontario,  (formerly  Upper  Canada),  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  such 
Schools;  also,  a  Return  shewing  the  average  annual  attendance  of  Pupils  in  each 
Grammar  School  in  Ontario,  during  the  years,  1865,  1866,  1867  and  1868. 

Novembe'rZSth,  1859.  The  following  Petitions  were  received  and  read:— Of  the 
Reverend  W.  Moore  and  others,  of  Ottawa,  praying  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  to 
incorporate  them  under  the  name  of  the  Ottawa  Ladies'  School.  Of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jacques  and  others,  of  Woodhouse;  also,  of  Mr.  Robert  Hellzer  and  others,  of  Wood- 
house,  severally  praying  that  certain  clauses  of  the  School  Bill  may  not  pass.' 

The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House,  by  command  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Senate  of  the  Universitv 
of  Toronto  for  the  year  1868. 

(Note.  This  Report,  by  order  of  the  House        Assembly,  was  not  printed). 

November  S6tk,  1869.  The  following  Petitions  were  received  and  read-— Of  Mr 
Thomas  Stock  and  others,  of  East  Flamboro,  praying  for  amendments  to  the  Schooi 
Bill;  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  We.sleyan  Female  College  of  Hamilton 
praying  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  amend  their  Act  of  Incorporation ;  of  the  Weston 
Church  School,  praying  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Incorporation;  of  the  Reverenu 
\\illiam  Moore  and  others,  of  Ottawa,  praying  for  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Ottawa 
Ladies  College;  of  Bishop  Nazrey  and  others,  of  the  County  of  Kent,  praying  for  an 
Act  to  incorporate  an  Industrial  School,  under  the  name  of  the  Nazrey  Institute 

The   Bill,   (Number  2),  To   amend  the   Grammar   School  Law   of  the   Province  of 
Ontario,  was  read  the  Second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  Tuesday  next.  ' 

November  29th,  1869.    The  following  Petition  was  received  and  read : -Of  Mr    John 
Clemens  and  others,  of  Beverley,  praying  that  the  School  Bill  may  not  pass 

November  30th,  1869.     Mr.  J.  C.  Rykert,  from  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders 
aT/rrirweter^ri"^  ^^^  "^  '''  ^-'-^  *^«  following  Wion.' 

Act  o/lntrlo^SoT.  ^''^'''  "^"^^^  ''  ^^'"^^*^"'  ^^^^^"^  '^  ^^  ^°*  *°  ^ ^  their 
The  following  Bill  was  introduced  and  read  the  First  time-  — 

The  following  Bill  was  read  the  Second  time:  — 

Bill    (Number  3),  To  amend  the  Common  School  Acts  of  (Upper  Canada)    Ontario 
Referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to-morrow.  '-anada),  Ontario. 

The    Honourable    M.    C.    Comeron    presented    to   the    House,    by    command    of    Hi, 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor:—  ^    command    of    His 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor    pravine  th»+  h. 
will  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Return  shewing  the  annn„r„:  ^^'^■y^ng  that  he 
of  Pupils  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  nf  OntarllormerlvTonerT'^  ^    /"^ 
the  first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  such  Schools.  Ms:,T^^nl'ZZtl' ^^^^^^^^ 
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annual  attendance  of  Pupils  in  each  Grammar  School  in  Ontario  during  the  years  1865 
1866,  1867  and  1869. 

(Note.  This  is  an  imperfect  Statistical  Return,  and  is  not  inserted  in 
this  Volume.  In  transmitting  it  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  the  Chief 
Superintendent  accompanied  it  with  the  following  Letter:  — 

With  respect  to  the  attendance  of  Pupils  during  the  first  three  years  of  each  School's 
existence,  I  have  to  remark  that,  as  the  Grammar  Schools  were  not  in  any  way  under 
the  control  of  this  Department,  p'-ior  to  1854,  there  are  no  Returns  before  that  year 
from  which  such  a  Statement  could  be  compiled.  The  number  of  Pupils  in  attendance 
at  the  Schools  established  before,  or  during  1854,  1856  and  1856, — being  the  first  three 
years  in  which  they  were  reported  to  this  Office.  The  average  attendance  of  those 
years,  is,  however,  too  imperfectly  reported  to  be  of  value,  as  the  Law  did  not  require 
it  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  Grant  until  the  Act  of  1865  was  passed. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools  established  after  1864  is  given 
for  the  first  three  years  of  their  establishment,  and  both  the  number  of  Pupils  and  the 
average  attendance  are  given  from  1865  to  Juno,  1869,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  of  the  first  half  of  1869  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  1868,  the  attendance  of  Girls  being  included  in  the  Reports  for  1868. 

With  regard  to  the  large  diflference  in  many  cases  between  the  number  of  Pupils 
and  the  average,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  Pupils  only  attended  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  and  some  are  reported,  who  were  not  strictly  Grammar  School  Pupils;  but'  in 
the  columns  for  average  attendance,  only  Pupils  duly  admitted  to  the  School  by  the 
Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools  are  received.  I 

TOBONTO,  29th  November,  1869.  Egerton  Ryerson) 

December  2nd,  1869.     The  following  Petitions  were   received   and  read : Of  Mr. 

Richard  Preston  and  others,  of  North  Crosby,  praying  that  certain  clauses  of  the 
School  Bill  may  net  pass;  of  the  County  Council  of  Peel,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
appoint  Trustees  for  School  purposes.  Of  the  Weston  Church  School,  praying  for  an 
Act  of  Incorporation. 

Mr.  Greely,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  presented  their  Fourth  Report, 
recommending  that  the  following  Documents  be  printed :  — 

Return  to  an  Address  relative  to  the  average  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools. 

The  following  Bill  was  introduced,  and  read  the  first  time:  — 

Bill,  (Number  83),  intituled : —"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Weston  Church  School  " 
—Mr.  T.  Grahame,  (York). 

December  Srd,  1869.  A  Petition  was  received  and  read:— Of  Mr.  Henry  Jackson 
and  others,  of  Kent,  praying  that  no  Act  may  be  passed  to  incorporate  the  Nazrey 
Institute. 

December  7th,  1869.  The  following  Petitions  were  received  and  read:-^Of  the 
Board  of  Common  School  Trustees  of  Embro;  also,  of  the  Village  Council  of  Embro; 
also,  of  Mr.  Wilham  Spoor  and  others,  of  Wolfe  Island,  severally  praying  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  Bill,  (Number  3)  To 
amend  the  Common  School  Act  of  Upper  Canada,  (Ontario). 

Doctor  J.  Baxter  moved  that  the  following  be  added  to  Clause  4: ■ 

"Provided  always  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint  any  Person  as  County  Superin- 

" "  a-t:,-'-  •'"  "  i-."^Cv..Cnt  ±Trttviici   lur  a  period  or  al  least  three 

years,  excepting  such  Persons  only  who  may  hold  said  Office  at  the  time  of  the  nassina 
of  this  Act." 

And  the  amendment,  having  been  put,  was  declared  lost. 
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Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Lauder  reported  that  the  Committee 
made  some  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow.     It  was, — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

December  8th,  1869.  The  fo''  "ng  Petition  was  received  and  read: — Of  the  Board 
of  School  Trustees,  of  Renfrs,v,     •   pecting  the  School  Laws. 

December  9th,  1869.  The  loilowing  Petitions  were  received  and  read: — Of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Beemer  and  others,  of  Townsend ;  also,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Smith  and  others,  of 
Townsend,  severally  praying  that  the  School  Bill  may  not  pass. 

December  10th,  1869.  The  following  Petitions  were  received  and  read: — Of  Mr. 
John  Ostrander  and  others,  of  Middleton ;  also,  of  Mr.  Henry  Burke  and  others,  of 
Townsend,  severally  praying  that  the  School  Bill  may  not  pass. 

The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House,  by  command  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Annual  Report  of  tho  Council  of  University 
College. 

(Note.  This  Eeport  was  also,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  not 
printed). 


SRTON    RyERSON) 


Church  School," 


(Number  3),  To 


Di'cember  13th,  1869.  The  following  Petition  was  read: — Of  Mr.  Joseph  Lemon 
and  others,  of  Townsend,  praying  that  the  School  Bill  may  not  pass. 

December  Hth,  1869.  The  Honourable  Attorney-General,  J.  S.  Macdonald,  from 
the  Committee  on  Private  Bills,  presented  their  Sixth  Report,  as  to  the  following 
Bills:  — 

Bill,   (Number  83),  To  incorporate  Weston  Church  School,   (without  amendments). 

Bill,  (Number  59),  To  incorporate  the  Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  (with  amendments). 

Bill,  (Number  64),  To  amend  the  Act  incorporating  the  Wesleyan  Female  College 
of  Hamilton,  (with  amendments). 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  again  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to 
consider  Bill,  (Number  3),  To  amend  the  Common  School  Act  of  Upper  Canada,  (Ontario), 
having  been  read,  it  was, — 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  be  discharged,  and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider 
Bill,  (Number  2),  To  amend  the  Grammar  School  Law  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
having  been  read,  the  Honourable  Attorney  General,  J.  S.  Macdonald  moved,  seconded 
by  the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron,  That  the  Order  be  discharged.  And  the  motion 
having  been  put,  was  carried  on  the  following  division: — Yeas,  59;  Nays,  7. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  be  discharged,  and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 

December  15th,  1869.     The  following  Bills  were  severally  read  the  Second  time:  — 

Bill,  (Number  69),  To  incorporate  the  Ottawa  Ladies'  College.  Referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to-morrow. 

Bill,  (Number  64),  To  amend  the  Act  incorporating  the  Wesleyan  Female  College 
of  Hamilton. 

Bill,  (Number  83),  To  incorporate  the  Weston  Church  School. 

December  16th,  1869.    On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Carnegie,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Christie,— 

Ordered,  That  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  the  Returns  laid  before  the  same,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  Rule  Number  Thirty  be  suspended. 

Mr.  J.  Boyd  introduced  Bill,  (Numhor  10R),  intituled : —An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
for  the  further  Improvement  of  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,   (now  Ontario). 
It  was, — 

Ordered,  To  be  read  a  Second  time  to-morrow. 
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(Note.  As  this  Bill  did  not  pass,  I  insert  it  as  follows) :  — 

Bill.    An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  for  the  Further  Improvement  of  Grammar  Schools 

IN  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario.) 

Preamble  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Grammar  School 

Law,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Girls  into  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
.Ontario;  and  also  as  to  the  daily  attendance  of  Girls  therein,  being  taken 
as  a  basis  for  the  appropriation  of  the  Legislative  Grant;  and  whereas  it 
is  expedient  that  provision  be  made  that  Pupils  attending  such  Grammar 
Schools,  should  receive  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
education;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such 
doubts,  and  of  making  such  provision,  to  amend  Section  .Seven,  of  the  Act 
passed  in  the  Twenty-ninth  year  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter 
Twenty-Three,  and  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  further  improvement  of 
Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada;"  Therefore  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, enacts  as  follows: 

of29Vic''*^('ha  ^'  '^®''*'°"   Seven  of  the  Act  passed  in  the   Twenty-ninth  j'oar  of  Her 

23  repealed,       Majesty's  Reign,  and  chaptered  Twenty-three,  intituled:    "An  Act  for  the 

further   improvement   of    Grammar   Schools   in    Upper    Canada"    is    hereby 

repealed. 

2.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  Grammar  Schools  for  teaching  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  Education,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan-1 
guages,  to  those  Pupils  whose  Parents,  or  Guardians  may  desire  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  Programme  of  Studies  and  Regulations  which  shall  be  prepared  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Cmincil,  and  the  appropriation  payable  half-yearly 
to  such  Schools  shall  be  made  to  such  Schools  conducted  according  to  Law, 
upon  the  daily  average  attendance  of  such  School;  it  being  nevertheless 
understood  that  the  word  "Pupils"  includes  Girls  as  well  as  Boys;  and  pro- 
vided also,  that  no  such  School  shall  receive  a  larger  appropriation  than 
$  per  annum. 

3.  The  foregoing  Section  shall  be  read  in  Section  Seven,  of  the  "Act 
for  the  further  Improvement  of  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,"  (now 
Ontario). 


Provisions 
for  teaching 
the  higher 
branches  of 
English  edu- 
cation, Latin 
and  (Jreek. 


The  word 
"  pupil*"  to 
include  boys 
and  girls. 

Foregoing 
section  to  be 
taken  in  lien 
of  one  re- 
pealed. 


The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill,  (Number  64),  To 
amend  the  Act  incorporating  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Hamilton;  and,  after 
isome  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair,  a^jd  Mr.  J.  Boyd  reported 
the  Bill,  without  amendment. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  the  Third  time  to-morrow. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill,  (Number  83),  To 
incorporate  the  Weston  Church  School;  and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker 
resumed  the  Chair;  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Cockburn  reported  the  Bill  without  amendment. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  the  Third  time  to-morrow. 

December  17th,  18f)9.     The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House,  by 
command  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor: —    .^  Report  of  the   Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Bursar's  Statement  of  Cash  transactions,  etoetern 
for  the  years  ending  respectively,  the  30th  June,  18G8,  and  the  3i)th  June,  1869. 

(Note.  This   Report    and    Statement    were,    by    order  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  not  printed). 
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Also,  Report  of  the  Upper  Canada  College,  and  the  Bursar's  Statement  of  Cash 
transactions,  etcetera,  for  the  years  ending  respectively,  the  30th  June,  1868,  and  the 
30th  June,  1869. 

(Note.  This  Eeport  and  Statement  were  al»o,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  not  printed). 

The  following  Bills  were  severally  read  the  third  time  and  passed : 

Bill,  (Number  59),  To  incorporate  the  Ottawa  Ladies'  College. 

BUl!  (Number  64,)  To  amend  the  Act  incorporating  the  Wesleyan  Female  College 
«f  Hamilton. 

Bill,  (Number  83),  To  incorporate  the  Weston  Church  School. 

The  House,  according  to  Order,  resolved  itself  again  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
In  the  Committee  it  was, — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1870, 

the  following  sums  :  — 

43.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  Education,  as  follows:  — 

$     cts. 

Common    and    Separate    Schools   170,000  00 

Poor   Schools  6,000  00 

Normal  and  Model  Schools'  Salaries,  videlicet:  — 


Head  Master  

Second  Master  

Writing  Master   .• 

Drawing   Master    

Music    Master    

Gymnastic  Master    

Master,  Boys'  Model  School 
1st  Assistant    Master,  Boys' 

Model  School  

2nd  Assistant  Master,  Boys' 

Model    School    

Mistress,         Girls'  Model 

School   

Various  Contingencies :  — 

Carpenter's   Work    

Tinsmithing   and   Hardware. 

Smith's  Work,  Heating  Ap- 
paratus     

Plumbing   and  Gas    Fitting. 

Painting    and   Glazing 

Bricklayer's  and  Plasterer's 
Work    

GraveHing  vard  ^ 

Printing    and  Binding    


$  cts. 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

700  00 

240  00 

400  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

700  ro 

600  00 

700  00 

1st  Assistant  Mistress,  Girls' 

Model  School  500  00 

2nd  Assistant  Mistress,  Girls' 

Model  School  ^00  CO 

Janitor,   $300;  cleaning,  $60  360  00 

Gardener  360  00 

Engineer    336  00 

Furnace-men,  $350 ;  clean- 
ing,, $60  410  00 

Assistant  Gardener   336  00 


Total    ;...     $10,842  GO 


$  cts. 

100  CO 

100  00 

200  00 

200  00 

800  00 

200  00 

400  00 

250  00 

$     cts. 
Books,         Stationer,        and 

Apparatus    1,800  00 

Expenses  of  Grounds  200  00 

Fuel   1,000  00 

Water    400  00 

Petty  Furnishings    and    Re- 
pairs      200  00 


Total 


Grammar    Schools    

Libraries,    Apparatus   and   Prizes 


$5,850  00 

$     cts. 

$57,500  00 

32,500  00 


i 
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Salaries  of  the  Depository  Clerks : 

$     cts. 

Clerk  of  the   Libraries   1,200  GO 

Assistant  Clerk  of  Libraries  560  CO 

Salesman  450  CO 

Assistant  Salesman   160  CO 

Junior  Salesman  120  CO 

Contingencies  of  the  Depository:  — 


Packer   and  Messenger 
Labourer   


$  cts. 
340  00 
280  CO 


Total    $3,090  00 


Fuel    

Printing,    Forms,   etcetera. 


$  cts. 
360  00 
2C0  00 


Petty   Furnishings   and   Re- 
pairs   


$     cts. 
269  CO 


Total 


Superannuated    Teachers    

Museum,   (including   Fuel)    

Journal     of     Education  .—Expenses     of     Editing, 

Mailing  5,000  copies  per  month,  $1,400.00  

Grammar  School   Inspection    


$400. ;    Printing     and 


Education  Office  (Salaries): 

Chief  Superintfindent  of 
Education    

Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Education    

Senior  Clerk,  Acountant  and 
Registrar    - 

Clerk  of  Statistics   

Clerk  of  Correspondence  .... 


$     cts. 

4,000  CO 

2,200  00 

1,600  CO 

1,200  CO 

900  00 


Assistant  Clerk  of  Statistics 
Assistant    Clerk    of    Corres- 
pondence     

Messenger   

Messenger,  cleaning  


$819  00 

6,500  00 
3,778  43 

1,800  00 
$2,000  CO 


$     ctsl 
900  00 

600  CO 

365  CO 

48  00 


Total    $11,813  00 


Contingencies  of  Education  Office:  — 


Postage   

Printing    

Fuel  

Stationery  and  Books  

Newspapers  and  advertising 


$  cts. 
880  00 
300.  CO 
360  01 
250  00 
100  00 


Law  Reports 
Incidentals   .. 


$  cts. 
15  (0 
88  00 


Total  $1,983  00 


Grand  Total  for  Education  $.337  475  00 

December  ISth,  1869.  The  Honourable  Attorney-General  J.  S.  Macdonald,  from  the 
Committee  on  Private  Bills,  presented  their  Tenth  Report,  as  to  the  following  Bill:- 
Bill,  (Number  64),  To  amend  the  Act  for  incorporation  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
ege,  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Scott,  (Ottawa),  from  the  Committee  of  Supply,  reported  the  ResolutionR 
passed  in  Committee.    They  were  adopted  by  the  House. 

Becemher  22nd,  We,9.     On  motion  of  Mr.  Currie,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCall  (Elgin). 
Besolved, —Th&t  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  praying  His  Excellency,  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  of  all 
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Correspondence  between  the  Government  and  the  Education  Office,  on  the  subject  of 
attaching  the  Education  Office  to  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government. 

December  Udrd,  180'J.  Mr.  A.  Greeley,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  pre- 
sented their  Sixth  Keport,  recommending  that  the  following  Documents  be  not 
printed :  — 

Report  as  to  Correspondence  between  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
the  Government. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  University  College. 

Report  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Bursar's  Cash  transactions. 

Report  of  Upper  Canada  College  and  Bursar's  Cash  transactions. 

The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House,  by  command  of  His  Ex- 
i  cellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  :  — 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  praying  that 
he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  Correspondence  between  the 
Government  and  the  Education  Office  on  the  subject  of  attaching  the  Education  Office 
I  to  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government. 

(Note.  By  Order  of  the  House  of  Assembly  this  Return  was  not  printed.  See, 
I  however,  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Letter  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  subject 
|on  page  133  of  Volume  XXI  of  this  Documentary  History). 

December  24th  1869.  His  Excellency  William  Pearce  Howland,  C.  B.,  Lieuten- 
1  ant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  being  seated  on  the  Throne. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery  read  the  titles  of  the  several  Bills  to  be 
I  assented  to,   as  follows  :  — 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  incorporating  the  Wesleyan  Female  Colle.'a  of  Hamilton. 
An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Ottawa  Ladies'  College. 
An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Weston  Church  School. 
An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Nazrey  Institute. 


chapter  ii. 

[educational  acts  passed  by  the  house  of  assembly  in 

december,  1869. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  The  Weston  Church  School. 

Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1869. 

1*1,  .  ^I'®''^'*^  •*  ^^^  been  represented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Province  Preamble. 
Ithat  the  Reverend  William  Arthur  Johnson  has  established  a  School  in 
Ithe  Village  of  Weston,  under  the  titl«  "The  Weston  Church  School;"  and 
IWhereas  it  would  tend  greatly  to  extend  and  perpetuate,  the  usefulness 
^t  the  said  School  that  it, should  be  incorporated;  Therefore,  Her  Majesty 
py  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
■iTovince  of  Ontario,   enacts  as  follows:  — 

1,,      1-   There  shall  be,    and  there   is  hereby  constituted  and  estahHshed   in  CornomtP  hndy 
Cl^   ^^7^^"'*'"'  '"  *^'  ^'■'^^'""^  "^  ^"*^"«'  ^  Body  politic  and"cor-f.\'if/^^in 
tall  oon     r      r."'""/L'''''^  ''^^^*''"  ^^"^^  ^^^-»"  -h-I^  Corporation  ie^Cr 

wtlrF         •    nVT?  ""T""^  "^^"'"^  ^'•*^"'-  '^'^^-""'  *h«  Reverend'    "" 
Mll.am  Francs  Checkley,  A.M.,   Doctor  James  Bovell,  Mr.  George  King- '"'"'"-'"•■'• 
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ston,  A.M.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moss,  A.M.,  who  shall  bo  the  Trustees  of  thv 
Corporation,  and  shall  have  the  control,  management  and  government 
thereof,  and  shall  also  have  power  to  make  Rules  and  llogulations,  not 
contrary  to  Law,  or  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  the  government  and 
management  of  the  said  Cor-»oration  and  the  affairs  and  property  thereof, 
as  also  for  the  guidance  of  themselves,  the  said  Trustees,  in  execution  (if 
their  duties;  and  all  acts  and  doings  of  a  majority  of  the  said  Trustees 
shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  all  of  them  had  joined  in  such 
Acts,  or  doings. 

2.  Such  Corporation  shall  have  power  at  all  times  hereafter  to  pur- 
chase, acquire,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  such  Lands  and  Tenements  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  actual  use  and  occupation  of  the  said  Corporation, 
and  the  same  to  sell,  alienate  and  dispose  of  and  others  in  their  stead,  to 
purchase,  acquire  and  hold,  for  the  use  and  purpose  aforesaid;  Provided 
always,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  Real  Estate  hold  by  it  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Five  thousand  dollars  current  money  of  this 
Province. 

3.  In  case  of  any  vacancy,  or  vacancies,  occuring  in  the  number  of  the 
aaid  Trustees  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy,  or  vacan- 
cies, shall  be  filled  up  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  said  Corporation. 

4.  The  said  Corporation  shall  at  all  times,  where  thereunto  required  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  Province, 
make  a  full  and  exact  Return  of  its  Property,  Real  and  Personal,  and  6i 
its  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  such  period,  and  with  such  details  and 
other  information,  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Legislative  Assembly, 
may  require. 


CHAPTER  LIl. 


An  Act  to  Incobpohatk  The  Nazrev  Institute. 


Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1869. 

Preamble.  Whereas  the   Ministers  and    Members   of   the    British    Methodist    Epis- 

copal Church  in  Canada  and  others,  have  lona;  laboured  in  those  portiona 
of  Her  Majesty's  North  American  possessions  known  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  for  the  Education  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  people  therein; 
and  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  institute  a  system  of  Education  and  instrur- 
tion  whereby  the  Youth  of  the  Country  may  be  liberally  taught;  and 
Whereas  application  hath  been  made  to  incorporate  the  Nazrey  Institute, 
in  order  to  promote  the  above-named  objects,  and  it  is  desired  that  the 
said  School  should  be  conducted  on  industrial  plans :  Therefore,  Her 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows:  — 

Trustees  j    That  there  shall  be,  and  there  is  hereby  constituted  and  established 

appointed  '  •  n     -r*  .  r    r\ 

with  corporate  in  the  Township  of  Chatham,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  Province  of  On- 
'  tario.  n  Body  politic;  and  corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  Nazrey  Institute, 

which  Corporation  shall  consist  of  the  Reverend  Willis  Nazrey,  of  tlie 
TnwnHhi»>  of  Chatham  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Reverend  Benjai'i'i 
Stewart,  and  the  Reverend  Walter  H.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  5fr. 
John  William  Taylor,  of  the  Town  of  Chatham,  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, the  Reverend  Richard  R.  Disney,  and  the  Reverend  Robert  Millor 
of  the   Town  of   St.   Catharines,    in  the   Province  aforesaid,    the   Reverend 
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(ieorge  R.  Blount,     •'  the  City  of  London,  in  tho  said  Province,  the  Rever- 
end William  J.  Bi-  ^     ,  of  the  Village  of  Bronte,  in  the  said  Province,  and 
the  Reverend  George  A.  Washington,  of  the  Town  of  Windsor,  in  the  Pro- 
vince   aforesaid,    and    Mr.    William    Chandler,    Mr.    James    Ramsay,     Mr. 
I  James  C    Willmorc  and  Mr.  Henry  Baynard,  of  tho  Township  of  Chatham 
I  aforesaid,  yeomen,  with  such  other  and  additional  Persons  as,  from  time  to 
[time,  may  become  associated  with  them,  or,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  said 
(Corporation,  may  become  Members  thereof;  and  the  said  Persons  shall  be 
jthe  Trustees  of  the  Corporation,   and  shall  have  the  control,  management 
and  government  thereof  during  their  continuance   in  OfiBce,  and  shall  also 
I  have   power  to   make  Rules  and   Regulations,    not  contrary   to   Law,   or  to 
jthe  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  the   government     rfnd  management  of  the 
Isaid    Corporation,    and    the    affairs   and    property    thereof,    as   well    as   tho 
lafifairs  and  property  relating  to  the  said  Trustees  in  the  Execution  of  their 
|duties;  and  all  acts  and  doings  of  a  majority  of  the  said  Truetees,  or  their 
Baid  Successors,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  all  of  them  had 
poined  in  such  acts,  or  doings. 

2.   The  said  Corporation  shall  have  power  to   purchase,    acquire,   hold,  Power  to  pur- 
possess  and  enjoy  the  north  half  of  lot  Number  Four,  in  the  Sixth  Conces- andrsen  cS- 
Sion  of  the  said  Township  of  Chatham,   containing  One  hundred  acres  ^f  *~-" '— '" 
■Land  more,   or  less,   and  all  such  other  Lands  and   Tenements  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  actual  use  and  occupation  of  the  said  Corporation,   and 
the  same   to   sell,    alienate   and  dispose   of,   and  others    in    their  stead,    to 
jurchase,   acquire  and  hold  for  the  use  and  purposes  aforesaid:    Provided 
ilways,  that  the  Annual  value  of  the  Real  Estate,  held  by  tho  said  Corpor- 
ation at  any  one  time,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Three  thousand  dollars 
lawful  money  of  this  Province. 


.  tain  lands. 


3.   The   said   Corporafon  shall  at  all   times  be  governed   and   adminis- Qoyernment 
>d   under  the  authority 
^he  Dominion  of  Canada. 


^ered   under  the  authority  of   the   British  Methodist  Episcopal   Church   in  Kn"""" 


4.  In  case  of  any  vacancy,  or  vacancies,  occuring  in  the  number  of  Appointment 
^he  said  Trustees  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy,  or  TruifteeR 
jracancies,  shall,  or  may  be  filled  up  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  in 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  said  Corporation;  it  being  the  intenlion 
of  this  Act  that  the  appointment  of  Trustees  above  named  shall  not  be 
permanent,  but  that  the  same  shall  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration. 

5.  The  said  Corporation  shall  at  all  times,  when  thereunto  required  by  Return,  to  be 
he    Lieutenant-Governor,   or  the    Legislature,    make  a  full   Return    of    its  "*''*'  °^  ^''°- 
'roperty,  Real  and  Personal,  and  of  its  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  such  K' required.' 
period,   and   with  such   details   and  other  information   as   the  Lieutenant- 
povernor,  or  the  Legislature,  may  require. 

I,  ,f-  ^"^  Proprietor,  or  Holder  of  any  Share,  or  interest,  in  the  Capital  Liability  of 
&t  the  said  Corporation  is  hereby  declared  to  be  free  from  any  individual   ^*"""«'»°1<^«"- 
^r  personal,   liability,   beyond  the  unpaid  amount  of  any  Share,  or  Shares 
NW  by  him,   in  respect  of  the  debts,  engagements,   or  obligations,  of  the 
■Ain  Corporation. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  Incorporating  the  Wbbi-eyan  Fbmai.k  Collkok  of 

Hamilton. 


Preamble. 


24  Victoria, 
Chapter  112, 
Section  8, 
amended  by 
siibHtltutlnK 
"  Shareholder" 
for  "  Director." 

Insertion  of 
clauHe  between 
SectlonB  2 
and  3. 


Shares  may  be 
forfeited  by 
Directors  if 
calls  are  not 
paid  up. 


Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1869. 

Whereas  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  Collogo 
of  Hamilton  have,  by  their  Petition,  represented  that  a  clerical  error 
exists  in  Section  Eight  of  their  Act  of  Incorporation,  which  it  is  desirable 
shall  be  amended,  and  also  that  a  number  c'  Persons  have  subscribed  for 
Stock  in  the  said  Corporation,  who,  after  the  notices  required  by  the  said 
Act  have  been  given,  have  neglected  and  refused  to  pay  the  calls  nii- 
pointed  to  be  paid  by  the  Directors,  and  have  prayed  that  their  Aot  of 
Incorporation  may  be  amended  by  altering  the  clerical  error,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  Directors  the  usual  power  to  forfeit  any  Shares  whereon  such  pay- 
ment has  not  been  made,  and  it  is  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
Ptitioners;  Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Statute  passed  in  the  Session  held  in  the  Twenty-fourth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  chaptered  One  hundred  and  twelve,  entitled, 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Hamilton,"  shall 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Director" 
used  in  tho  Eighth  Section  of  the  said  Act,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  word  "Shareholder;"  and  by  inserting  between  the  Second  and  Thira 
Sections  of  the  said  Act  the  following  clause  which,  shall  be  taken  and 
read  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  said  Act :  — 

If  after  such  demand,  or  notice,  as  is  required  by  the  next  preceding 
Section,  or  as  by  the  By-laws  of  the  Corporation  ma>  be  prescribed,  any 
call  made  upon  any  Share,  or  Shares,  be  not  paid  within  such  time  as  by 
such  By-laws  may  be  limited  in  that  behalf,  the  Directors  in  their  discre- 
tion, by  Resolution  to  that  effect,  reciting  the  facts  and  the  same  being  duly 
recorded  in  their  Minutes,  may  summarily  forfeit  any  Share,  or  Shares, 
whereon  such  payment  is  not  made,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  become 
the  property  of  the  Corporation  and  may  be  disposed  of  as  by  By-law,  or 
otherwise,  they  shall  ordain. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Ottawa  Ladieb'  College. 

Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  24th  of  December, 


1869. 


Preamble. 


Whereas  the  Reverend  William  Moore,  the  Reverend  Daniel  M.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  George  McLean  Rose,  Mr.  William  Minore,  Mr.  P.  Le  Sueur,  5fr, 
John  Leggo,  Mr.  C.  Leggo,  Mr.  J.  Sweetland,  Mr.  George  Hay,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Pennock,  Mr.  Alexander  Mntchmore,  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Woodburn.  !Mr. 
John  Rochester,  junior,  Mr.  John  P.  Featherston,  Mr.  Henry  McCormidc. 
Mr.  James  A.  Grant,  Mr.  W.  C.  Smiley,  Mr.  Samuel  Christie,  and  tlie 
Honourable  Malcolm  Cameron,  by  their  Petition  in  this  behalf,  have  repre- 
sented that  a  number  of  Citizens  of  the  Citv  of  Ottawa,  and  other  Ktni- 
dents  of  Canada,  have  greed  to  associate  themselves  togethei,  provision- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  a  Seminary  of  learn- 
ing of  a  Collegiate  character  for  the  education  of  female  youth,  and  have 
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i  opened  Subscription  Books,  and  subsorihed  for  Stock  in  the  said  Associa- 
tion, and  tho  said  Petitioners  have  prayed  to  bo  incorporated  under  the 
name    of    the   Ottawa    Ladies'    College,   Therefore,    Her    Majesty,    by    and 

;  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  tho  Province  of 

'  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  — 

1.    Tho  Reverend    William   Moore,    the    Reverend    Daniel    M.    Gordon,  Inoorpomtion. 
Mr.   George  McLean  Rose,    Mr.    William   Minore,    Mr.   P.   Le  Sueur,    Mr. 
1  John  Lfggo,  Mr.  C.   Leggo,  Mr.  J.   Sweetland,  Mr.  George  Hay,  Mr.  J.  T. 
[Ponnock,    Mr.    Alexander    Mutohmore,    Mr.    Alexander    S.    Woodburn,    Mr. 
John  Rochester,  Junior,  Mr.  John  P.  Featherston,  Mr.  Henry  McCormirk, 
[Mr.   James  A.   Grant,   Mr.   W.   C.    Smiley,   Mr.   Samuel   Christie,   and   the 
Honourable  Malcolm  Cameron,  and  such  other  Persons  as  now  are,  or  shall 
hereafter   become.   Shareholders  of  the  said    undertaking,   are    hereby   con- 
stituted  a  Body   corporate   and  politic,   under  tho  name  of   "The  Ottawa 
[Ladies'  College,"  and  by  the  said  name  they  and  their  Successors  shall  and 
[may  have  continued  succession,  and  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  contracting 
[and  being  contracted  with,  and  of  suing  and  of  beiny  sued,  pleading  and 
I  being  impleaded  in  all  Courts,  or  places,   whatsoever,  in  Law,  or  Equity, 
land   they  and  their  Successors  shall   and  may   have  a  Common  Seal,  and 
may  change,  or  alter,  the  same,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time  at  any 
[ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Managers,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  as  hereinafter 
I  provided,  ordain,   establish,   and   put  in  execution  such   By-laws,  ordinary 
j  Rules  and  Regulations,  (the  same  not  being  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  to  the 
Laws  in  force  in  the  Province),  as  may  appear  to  them  necessary,  or  ex- 
^  pedient,    for  the  management   of   the   said  Corporation,    its   business   and 
aflfairs,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  alter,  or  repeal,  the  same,  or  any  of 
them,  and  shall  have  power  to  accept,  on  behalf    of  the    said  Corporation, 
I  Gifts  and  Endowments  for  promoting  objects  of  Education,    Science,   and 
jiiiterature,   or  otherwise,   in  aid  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  said  Cor- 
Eporation,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  persons  bestowing 
such  Gift,  or  Endowment,  and  shall  also  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  by 
purchase.   Lease,  Mortgage,  or  otherwise,   and  of  absolutely,  or  condition- 
ally, holding  any  Lands,  Tenements,  Real,  or  immoveable  Estate,  and  the 
[same  to  alienate,  let,  release,  Mortgage,  transfer  and  dispose  of;  Provided  Limitation  a« 
I  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as  permission  to  reaTt'^"''^'"* 
I  hold  any  Real  Estate,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  said  Corpor-  '^"  ^' 
ation  to  hold  for  its  own  immediate  accommodation  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  the  said  Corporation  is  authorized,  or  such  as  shall  have 
been  bona  fide,  mortgaged  to  it  by  way  of  security,  or  conveyed  to  it  in 
I  satisfaction   of   debts    previously   contracted,    or  purchased   at  sales    upon 
judgments   which  shall   have  been   obtained  for   such   debts,   and    provided 
further,  that  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  bound  to  sell,  or  dispose  of  any 
Real  Estate,  so  purchased,  or  conveyed  to  them,   (except  such  as  may  be 
necessary,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  convenient  carrying  on  of  the  undertaking), 
within  seven  years  after  acquiring  the  same. 

2.  -The  Capital  Stock  of  the  said  Corporation  shall,  until  otherwise  de-  Capital  stoclc. 
temined,  as  hereinafter  provided,  consist  of   the  sum  of    Fifty    thousand 
dollars,  divided  into  Two  thousand  five  hundred   Shares  of  Twenty  dollars  Calls, 
^each    and  shall  be  paid  by  such  instalments,  and  at  such  times  ana  places, 
ias  the  Managers  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  appoint,  after  notice  of  not 
le,-,.   .han  one  ealcnuar  month   in  that   behalf,   to  be   previously  given  by   , 
pub heation  once  in  each  week  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  public  Newspapers 
published  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  as  well  as  by  Circular  Letters  addressed 
and  mailed  to  every  Shareholder  at  his    last  named    place  of    Residence- 
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«nd,  in  o«m  any  Hh»reholdi«r  ■hall  neglect,  or  refuao,  to  pay  thi<  namo,  Ui' 
Corporation  >ro  hereby  empoworcd  to  «u«  for  and  recover  the  aame,  with 
inter«f<t  »»  x  r  '  '  nt  per  annum  from  the  time  appointed  t<>  pay  the 
(wiae. 

•t    TW         ip<     »*•«>«  tt»».y  f><»nii»"*»<<'  operations  and  exerciae  the  p<»wei>* 
h-»»^*  granted,  as,      ">n  aa  Twenty  thousalfd  dollars  of  the     aid  Stock  ahiil 
bo  »»*»i»cri(>«»d,  and  twenty  per  cent.  ther#»>f  paid  up. 

I.  The  parties  henhy  appointed  ManaK#r»  of  the  said  Corporation  uiv 
Ker«by  eu,  powered  to  tak««  'H  necessary  steps  for  opuning  the  Stock  HooKh 
for  t»«  subacription  of  Parties  desirous  of  beconiinn  Shaioholders  in  tli. 
•aid  ,M«'l<*rt«kin« ;  and  all  Partus  who  b.-v«.  subscribed,  or  who  sliall  here 
altar  «ub8C»'b«f  to  th«  Capital  Stock  of  ti  said  Association,  shall  be  con- 
sidered Proprie,  ors  and  Partners  in  the  same;  Provided  that  Parires  who 
have  already  subscribed  for  Stock  in  the  said  Association  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  culls  thereon,  to  be  mad*  Uniicr  this  Act,  without  any  fresh  subscription 
of  Stock. 

6.  The  said  Corporation  shall  have  powr  and  legal  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  Institution  of  Leuinint;,  to  be  called  by  the  aaid  uanic 
of  "The  Ottawa  Ladies'  College,"  for  the  Education  of  female  youth,  and 
direct  and  manage  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  Education,  in  the  various 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science  in  such  manner  ns  they  shall  deem  most 
conducive  to  that  end. 

().  The  affairs  ')f  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  (il 
fifteen  Managers;  and  until  the  election  hereinafter  provided  takes  plae<i, 
the  following  shall  be  Officers  and  Managers,  videlicet:  Mr.  Ezra  B.  Edd.v 
shall  be  President,  Mr.  John  Rochester  and  Mr.  James  G.  Robertson, 
Y'wv  Presidents,  and  Mr.  George  Hay,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Bronson,  Mr.  John 
R.  Booth,  Mr.  James  T.  Pennock,  Mr.  William  C.  Smilie,  Mr.  Joseph  M, 
Courier,  Mr.  Robert  Blackburn,  Mr.  George  McLean  Rose,  Mr.  John 
Leggo,  Mr.  Jbhn  Sweetland,  the  RovCiind  Daniel  M.  Gordon,  and  Mi. 
William  Moore,   Managers. 

7.  A  general  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  said  Corporation  slmll 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  at  the  Office  of  the  said  Corporation,  on  tho 
first  Monday  in  the  Month  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  thousand 
eight  liundred  and  seventy,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  Month  of  July  in 

each  year  thereafter.  At  such  first  general  Meeting  the  Shareholders  present 
shall  elect  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Managers  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, who  shall  each  be  Proprietor  of  five  Shares,  at  least,  in  the  Capi- 
tal  Stocii  of  the  said  Corporation. 

8.  The  ^lanagers  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  (the  latter 
of  whom  sh.Jl  give  security  for  the  duo  and  faithful  perforuia'.'C'  o*  hia 
Ofiice,)  and  shall  also  appoint  all  intermediate  Ofiicers. 

9.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Proprietors  each  Shareholder  may  cast  one 
vote  for  every  Share  held  by  him,  and  every  question  shall  be  determined 
by' the  ma„ority  of  votes  present  at  such  Meeting. 

10  Evei  Mk'fiting  of  Shareholders,  other  than  an  ordinary  Meeting, 
shall  be  c»'leo  "  .'!eci»l  General  Meeting,"  and  such  Meetings  may  be 
convened  by  ij-t?  itiuap  i.  at  such  times,  and  at  such  places,  as  they  may 
think  fit:  aTsfl  i  ^-  et;  General  IV^eeting  of  the  Proprietors  at  large  shall 
be  convened  »k  an,,  time  by  tko  Managers,  on  a  requisition  of  any  ten 
Proprietors  requiring  them  to  do  so,  and  such  Requisition  shali  fully 
express  the  object  of  the  Meeting,  and  shall  be  left  with  the  Secretary,  and 
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if  the  MuriaKent  mIihII  fail  to  call  a  .McetiiiK  within  fnuttcon  duvK  thcrciifter, 
Kiich  I'roprietors  may  call  a  Meeting  by  ((iviuK  notice,  as  hereinafter  nien- 
Itiuned,  provided,  that  no  Hpecial  v'leneral  Meeting  ^bull  enter  upoti  busineHH 
|tiot  set  forth  in  such  Hequisition  and  notice. 

11.  Ten  days'  notice  of  all  Meetings  of  Sli       li<il<leri»  uV   1'  bo  f         .   i,y  ^"\'"!»"' 
|ntailing  Circulars  addressed     o  tho  ShareholderH  at  thtdr  lasv  known  place 

il   Itcsidence,  which  shall  sp» ,  ify  the  place,  daj   tind  hour  of  such  Meeting. 

12.  At  all   (ieneral    Meetings  nine   Piopi  ietors  ^hal'    form  a  (iiioium.         Nine  Hh»r«. 
j.y.  At  every  Meeting  the  President,  or,  in   !ii»  absence,  oiic  of  the  Vice  •!"•>''"«>• 

'residents,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,   one  of  tho  Mauagem  who  simll   be  Chstrman, 
lelectcd    by   a    majority  o*'   the   Proprietors   present   shall    be   Chairman,    and 
ihall   have   not  only  a   deliberate   vote,   but   also  a   casting   vote,   in   case  of 
equality,  in  all  matters  before  the  Meeting. 

14.  Every  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  may  bo  adjourned  from  time  to  Adlimrnmoiit 
time,  and  no  bu'iiies.M  shall  be  done  at  an  adjourned  Meeting,  other  than  "" 
^he  busii.i  IS  left  Uiitiamlied  at  tho  last  Meeting  from  which  such  adjourn- 

nent  took  place. 

15.  Ever:     Person   entitled   to    vote,   may,    in    writing,  c(uistitute    any  Voted  by 
[►th'i    Proprietor  his,  or   her,    proxy   to   vote   at  such    Meeting,    and  every 

(udi  appointment  shall  be  produced  to  the  Secretary,  and  entered  into  a 
look;  Provided  always,  that  such  authority  shall  bear  date  within  twelve 
jjalondar  months  of  tho  time  of  the  Meeting  at  which  it  is  produced. 

16.  If  any   of  the    Manages    resign,    or   become   incompetent,    or  inoli- y^[!^"'    ^^ 
rible,  to  act,  or  ceases  to  be  a  Proprietor,  a  Special  Cjeneral  Meeting  of  the  Mauigers, 
shareholders  shall  be  called  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

17.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  Managers  shall  have  the  man- TIP*'''    '^ 
1               J.      r   it.        /r    •  ^    .1       y-.  .  .  -Manio    iiu'ut. 
Igement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation ;  they  shall  organize  and  put  in 

Operation,   and   carry   on   the   Institution    of    learning  for  which    the   Cor- 
poration is  authorized;  they  may  make  and  enforce  calls  upon  Sharehold- 
ers;   they   shall   fix    the   Salaries  of    tho     Principal,   Teachers,    and    other 
Officers    or  Servants;  they  shall  take  control  of,  and  may  vary,  repeal,  and 
[lake   all   the  Regulations    relating  to  the  management,    government,    and 
liscipline  of  the  said  Institution,  its  Services,  Studies,  Lectures.  Exercises, 
^nd  Instructions;  Provided  always,  that  no  Religious  Test  shall  be  required 
t»f  any  Pupil,  or  Officer;  they  may  make  any  payments,  and  enter  into  all 
pontracts  for   the   purposes   of   the   Corporation;    they   may    generally   deal 
rith,  treat,  sell  and  dispose  of  and  acquire  the  Lundf,  Property,  and  effects 
^f  the  said  Corporation  for  the  time  being,  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
ieem  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  benefit  oi  tho  Cornoration;  they  may 
ippointed  and  displace  the  Principal  and  all  such  Officers,  Professors,  Teach- 
ers,   Agents,    or    Servants,    as    they  shall    deem    requiste    for    the    manage- 
-n'   and  care  of  the  Property  and  aifairs  of  the  Corporation;  they  may 
»iake  By-laws  for  tho  Regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation ;  but  all 
Ihe  powers,  so  to  be  exercised,  shall  be  in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  exercise  of  all  such  powers  shall  be  sub- 
lect  to  the  "-.ntrol  and  rogi.ialion  of  any  General  Meeting,  but  not  so  as  to 
|ender  invalid  any  a<  t  done  bi   ihe  IVfanagers  prior  to  any  Resolu<-ion  passed 
j)y   ."uch   General   Meeting. 

18.  Tho  Managers  shall  hold  Meetings  at  such  times  and  places' as  they  Meetings  of 
^hall  appoint  for  that   purpose,    and  they   may  meet  and  iidj.^v.rr?   as  the-  ^*"*^'^''*" 
think  proper;    and  at   any   time   three   of  the    Managers    may    require  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  Meeting  of  the  Managers     and,   in  order  to  constitute 
Inch  Meetings,  there  shall  be  present  at  least  eight  of  the  Managers ;  and 
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^ ^^A     4.^ 
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all  questions  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  6o  Manager, 
except  the  Chairman,  shall  have  more  than  one  vote,  but  the  Chairman 
shall  have  a  casting  vote.  The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or, 
in  their  absence,  a  Manager  to  be  choson  shall  preside. 

19.  The  Shares  of  the  said  Capital  Stock  shall  not  be  transferred  until 
paid  up,  unless  such  transfer  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Managers,  and 
duly  registered  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Transfer  Book;  and  no  Person  shall 
sell,  or  transfer,  Stock  until  he  shall  have  paid  all  calls  for  the  time  being 
due  on  any  Share  held  by  him. 

20.  The  Managers  may  enforce  payment  of  all  calk  and  interest  thereon 
by  action  in  any  competent  Court;  and,  in  such  action,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  special  matter,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  de- 
clare that  the  Defendant  is  Holder  of  one  Share,  or  more,  stating  the 
number,  and  is  indebted  in  the  sum  of  money  to  which  the  calls  in  arrear 
amount,  in  respect  of  one  call,  or  more,  stating  the  number  of  calls  and 
the  amount  of  each,  whereby  an  action  hath  accrued  to  the  Corporation 
unc'er  this  Act;  and  a  Certificate  under  their  Seal,  and  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  an  Officer  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  effpct  that  the  Defendant  is 
a  Shareholder,  and  that  so  much  is  due  by  him  and  unpaid  thereon,  shall 
be  received  iu  all  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  as  prima  facie  evidence  to  that 
eflfeot. 

21.  The  Managers,  if  they  see  ut  at  any  time  after  the  whole  Capital 
shall  be  subscribed  for,  may  make  a  By-law  for  increasing  the  Capital 
Stock  to  the  amount  of  One  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  no  such  By-- 
law shall  have  any  force,  or  effect  whatsoever,  until  after  it  shall  have  been 
sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  in  amount  of  all  the  Stock- 
holders at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  duly  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  such  By-law,  and  such  By-law  shall  declare  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  Share  of  such  new  Stock  and  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  allotted,  and,  in  default  of  so  doing,  the  control  of 
such  allotment  shall  be  held  to  vest  in  the  Managers. 

22.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  Book,  or  Books,  to  be  kept  wherein 
shall  be  '•ecorded  :  — 

(1)  A  correct  copy  of  the  Prospectus,  or  Declaration,  and  original  Stock 
list  referring  to  the  same,  as  also  every  By-law  and  supplementary  Declara- 
tion for  increasing  the  Capital  Stock. 

(2)  The  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  all  Persons  who  are,  oi 
have  been,  Proprietors. 

(3)  The  address  and  calling  bi  every  such  Person  while  such  Proprietor. 

(4)  The  number  of  Shares  hold  by  each. 

(5)  The  amounts  paid  in,  and  unpaid  respectively,  by  each  Proprietor. 

(6)  All  transfers,  or  surrenders,  of  Stock  in  their  order,  as  presented 
to  the  Company  for  entry,  with  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  each 
transfer. 

(7)  The  names,  addresses  and  callings  of  all  Persons  who  are,  or  have 
been  Managers,  with  the  date  at  which  each  became,  or  ceased  to  be,  such 
Manager. 

23.  Such  Books  shall,  during  reasonable  business  hcmrs  of  every  day, 
except  Sundays  and  Holidays,  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  Pro- 
prietors and  Creditors  of  the  said  Corporation,  or  their  Representatives, 
at  the  Office,  or  chief  place  of  business,  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  make 
extracts  therefrom. 
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24.  Every  Contract,  Agreement,  or  Engagement,  mnde  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  by  any  of  its  Agents,  OfiBcers,  or  Servants,  in  general  accord- 
ance with  his  powers  as  such,  under  the  By-laws,  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
Corporation ;  and,  in  no  case,  shall  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  Seal  of  the 
said  Corporation  affixed  thereto,  nor  shall  the  party  so  acting  as  Agent, 
Officer,  or  Servant,  of  the  said  Corporation,  be  thereby  subjected  individ- 

i  ually  to  any  liability  to  any  third  party  therefor ;  Provided  always,  that  the 
I  Corporation  shall  not  be  authorized  to  issue  any  Note  payable  to  bearer,  or 
intended  to  be  circulated  as  money,  or  as  the  Note  of  a  Bank. 

25.  Each  of  the  said  Proprietors,  or  Shareholders,  until  the  whole  of 
;  his  stock  shall  have  been  paid  up,  shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  Credi- 
tors of  the  Corporation  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  not  paid  up  thereon, 
but  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  action  by  any  Creditor  before  an  execution 
against  the  Corporation  has  been  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
and   the  amount  due   on   such  execution  shall   be  the   amount  recoverable 

;  with  cost  against  such  Proprietor. 

26.  The  Proprietors  in  the  said  Corporation  shall  not,  as  such,  be  held 
[responsible  for  any  act,  default,  or  liability,  whatsoever,  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration,  or  for   any  engagement,   claim,    payment,    loss,   injury,   transac- 

Ition,  matter,  or  thing,  whatsoever,  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Cor- 
jporation,  beyond  the  amount  of  their  respective  Shares  in  the  Capital  Stock 
'-  therein. 

27.  The  said  Corporation  shall  at  all  times,  when  thereunto  required 
[by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  mal$e  a  full 
[Return  of  all  its  Property  Real  and  Personal,  and  of  its  liabilities.  Receipts 
[and  Expenditure,  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Legislative  Assembly, 
j  requiring  for  such  period,  and  with  such  details  and  otber  information  as 
Ithe  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  the  Legislative  Assembly  may  require. 
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During  the  Second  Session  of  tlie  Legislature  of  Ontario,  which  wai 
iheld  during  the  Months  of  November,  1868-January,  1869,  the  Chief 
I  Superintendent  of  Education  suhmitted  iwo  Drafts  of  School  Bills  to  the 
Government, — one  relating  to  the  Grammar,  and  the  other  to  the  Common, 
Schools,  which  the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron,  Provincial  Secretary,  laid 
[before  the  House  of  Assembly.  After  their  first  reading  they  were  both 
I  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  where  they  were  fully  dia- 
[cussed  by  the  Members,  and  several  changes  made  in  them. 

With  a  view  to  aid  in  the  more  clearly  understanding  of  Ihe  scope  aiul 
fobject  of  the  Bill  relating  to  Common  Schools,  the  Chief  Superintendent 
[ficoompanied  his  Letter  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  with  a  Memorandum 
|on  the  subject.  This  Memorandum  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly 
jin  the  form  of  a  Eeturn,  which  had  been  moved  for  by  a  Member.  It  is  as 
[follo"w  5 :  — 
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Mehobandum  on  the  Common   School  Bill  by  the  Chief   Sopbrintendent. 

The  whole  of  the  Bill  having  been  considered  and  recommended  by  a  large  Select 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1  need  only  remark  upon  those  Sections  in 
regard  to  which  I  recommend  some  modification,  in  order  to  meet  what  I  found  to  be 
the  strong  wishes  of  large  portions  of  the  community,  on  submitting  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  to  popular  consideration,  at  forty  County  School  Conventions,  held  since  the 
close  of  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

Qualifications  and  Jurisdiction  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

With  the  slight  exceptions,  there  was  almost  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  and  wish, 
that  the  Local  Superintendents,  or  Inspectors,  of  Schools  should  be  persons  of  ascer- 
tained and  certified  qualifications,  as  provided  by  the  second  and  third  Sections  of  the 
Bill.  A  general  wish  was  expressed  that  they  should  have  practical  experience  iil 
teaching;  but  doubts  were  expressed  by  many  intelligent  Persons,  by  considerable 
minorities,  and  by  a  majority  of  three,  or  four.  Conventions,  as  to  so  large  a  number 
as  100  Schools  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  Superintendent.  It  was  objected, 
and  I  felt  the  force  of  the  objection  more  and  more,  as  I  advanced  on  my  Tour,  that 
from  the  distances  of  travel  and  varied  duties,  one  person  in  charge  of  100  Schools 
would  be  likely  to  perform  his  duties,  at  best,  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  and  would 
omit  many  of  them,  or  discharge  thom  very  imperfectly.  I,  therefore,  propose  to 
modify  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  so  as  to  leave  the  County  Council  the  discretion  of 
appointing  a  Superintendent  for  every  fifty  Schools.  This  will  do  away  with  the  admitted 
evils  of  Township  Superintendents,  and  it  will  tend  to  excite  emulation  amongst  County 
Superintendents,  secure  a  more  effective  inspection  and  oversight  of  the  Schools,  as 
none  but  certificated  persons  can  be  appointed  to  the  OflSce,  and  will,  I  think,  be  mor«? 
acceptable  to  County  Councils. 


Appointments  and  Salaries  of  County  Superintendents. 


IB 


iiii 


A  majority  of  four-fifths  of  the  County  School  Conventions  voted  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  appointment,  respon- 
sibility, and  payment  of  County  Superintendents,  but  a  majority  of  six  or  seveh 
County  Conventions,  and  very  large  minorities  in  the  other  thirty  odd  Conventions, 
strorgly  opposed  any  other  element  in  the  appointment  of  County  .Superintendents, 
than  the  authority  of  County  Councils,  and  the  consideration  that  one-half  of  the 
Salaries  of  these  Superintendents  would  be  paid  by  the  Executive  Government,  was  the 
sole  means  of  inducing  a  single  Convention  to  agree  to  the  proposed  change.  After 
listening  to  all  the  argumentations  and  witnessing  popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  much  more  would  be  lost  than  gained  by  depriving  County 
Councils  of  any  part  of  the  authority,  which  they  have  exercised  from  the  beginnin}^, 
in  regard  to  this  office.  For,  although  the  only  power  proposed  to  be  given  by  Bill  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  was  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  County 
Councils,  and  remove  from  office  when  deemed  expedient,  yet  it  was  insisted  that  the 
change  w  old  make  the  County  Superintendent  of  local  opinion,  and  a  partizan  of  the 
political  party  in  power.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  and  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, I  submit, — 

1st.  That  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents,  from  the  list  of  legally 
qualified  persons,  be  solely  with  the  County  Councils. 

2ndly,  That  the  Oonnty  Superintendents  hold  office  durin"  efficiency  and  crood 
behavioui . 

3rdly.  That  they  be  removable  from  office  for  cause,  by  either  the  Lieutenanr- 
Governor-in-Council,  or  the  County  Council. 
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SCHOOLS. 


I  make  this  last  recommendation  upon  the  ground,  that  the  daily  deportment  of 
a  County  Superintendent,  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties  of  inspection, 
etcetera,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  men  in  the  County,  while  the  manner  in  which  he 
apportions  and  pays  School  moneys,  and  attends  to  the  official  instructions  authorized 
by  Law,  can  be  only  judged  of  by  a  responsible  Officer  of  the  Government  of  the  Country. 
In  regard  to  the  Salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  with  a  few  indiyidual 
exceptions,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  their  remuneration  should  be  better  than 
it  is ;  but  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  what  the  remuneration  should  be,  and 
how  provided.  Not  a  single  Convention  was  favourable  to  the  provisions  of  the  printed 
Bill  on  this  point,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Government  at  $300  per  annum 
to  each  County  Superintendent,  and  then  leaving  a  sliding  scale  at  the  discretion  of 
each  County  Council,  without  the  least  probability  that  the  minimum  sum  would  be 
exceeded  in  one  case  out  of  ten;  but  a  great  majority  of  the  Conventions  assented  to 
the  method  of  payment  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee,  namely :  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  County  Councils  to  provide  equally  for  the  Salaries  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, though  much  diflference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  mode  and  authority 
:  for  fixing  the  varying  amounts  of  the  Salaries  of  County  Superintendents. 

I  propose,  what  I  think  will  most  nearly  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Office.     The   Law  at  present  provides  that  a 
County  Council  shall  pay  annually  a  Local  Superintendent  not  less  than  four  dollars 
[per  School  under  his  oversight,  which  allowance  may  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of 
I  the  County  Council.     Two  or  three  County  Councils  have  allowed  to  the  Local  Super- 
intendents six  or  seven   dollars   per   School,   but  these   are   exceptions  to  the   general 
I  usage.     I   propose  that  each   County  Council  shall   allow   five  dollars   per   School   for 
superintendence,  and  travelling  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  amount,  which  the  County 
ICouncil  shall  be  the  judge;  then  that  the  Government  should  allow  five  dollars  per 
^School  for  superintendence.     This   would   make   a   Salary  of   $500  for  superintending 
Bfty  Schools,  and  of  $750  for  superintending  seventy-five  Schools. 

Ir  this  way  the  remuneration  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  proportioned  to  the  work 

Idone,  and  be  provided  in  a  manner  the  least  felt  by  the  County,  and  will  be  such  as  to 

aecure  competent  and  practical  men  in  an  office  which  the  experience  of  all  educating 

Oountnes  has  shown  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  a  Public  School  System,  and  for  want  of 

vhich,  m  its  efficiency,  our  Schools  in  many  parts  of  the  Country  have  languished    oi 

Iremained  stationary.    Even  where  the  County  Councils  do  pay,  as  now,  but  four  dollars 

[per  School  for  supervision,   and  the  Government  an  equal  sum,   it  would  be  a  great 

hmprovement  on  our  present  system;  but  what  I  propose  is  that  ^7hich  I  think  necessary 

Ito  render  thoroughly  efficient  the  most  important  branch  of  the  whole  School  System 

IT  leave  the  expense  of  inspecting  and  supervising  the  Schools  in  Cities    Towns  and 

incorporated  Villages  wholly,  as  now,  to  the  Local  Boards.     I  propose  the  co-operative 

system  for  the  Counties,  including  about  4,000  Schools. 

Phb  Power  op  County  Sttpbrintendents  to  Judge  of  School  House  Accommodations. 

The  8th  Section,  relating  to  the  power  of  County  Superintendents  to  iudee  of 
School  accommodations,  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  in  its  original  form  bv  the 
irst  three  County  Conventions  that  I  attended,  but  afterwards,  when  I  proposed  to 
fecomraend  its  modification  by  having  certain  Regulations  defining  what  the  School 
Accommodations  should  be,  according  to  which  the  County  Superintendent  should  judee 
M  decide,  and  that  there  should,  in  every  case,  be  an  appeal  from  his  decision  the 
Slausc-  was  coneaircu  m  by  every  County  Convention,  with  one  exception. 
]  _  County  Boards  of  Examiners,  as  provided  for  by  the  9th  Section  of  the  Bill  w«r„ 
fniversally  approved  of,  with  the  slight  modification  contained  in  the  proviso  whlb 
'  propose  to  add.  f«uvjso.   wnicn 
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Minimum  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

The  10th  clause,  fixing  tho  minimum  Salaries  of  Teachers,  and  providing  against 
their  dismissal  after  six  months'  employment,  without  the  consent  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, was  almost  unanimously  rejected  by  the  first  three  County  Conventions  that 
I  attended;  and  I  clearly  saw  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  every  Convention  in  the 
Province,  unless  I  withdrew  the  latter  part  of  it,  providing  against  he  removal  of  a 
Teacher  without  the  consent  ol  the  County  Superintendent.  This  provision  was  regarded 
as  such  an  infringement  upon  the  hitherto  acknowledged  rights  of  Trustees  and  Parents, 
that  it  was  objected  to  by  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of  the  School  System,  and  I  saw 
it  was  useless  to  press  it.  I  therefore  withdrew  it,  when  the  former  part  of  the  Section, 
relating  to  the  minimum  Salaries  of  Teachers,  was  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  County  Conventions.  But  the  minorities  in  opposition  to  it  were  very 
large,  and  it  was  only  carried  upon  the  ground,  that  liberal  aid  might  be  expected  to 
bo  given  to  School  Sections  in  poor  settlements.  I  found  that  the  average  Salaries 
of  both  male  and  female  Teachers  in  more  than  one-half  the  Counties,— in  all  the 
Counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province,— were  less  than  the  minimum  Salaries 
proposed  From  all  I  heard  and  witnessed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  carrying  into 
effect  the  clause,  as  it  is  printed,  is  impracticable  in  a  large  number  of  Counties,  without 
further  aid  from  the  Public  Revenue,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000  per  annum. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  recommend  a  modification  of  the  Section  making  the  mini- 
mum Salaries  of  Tenchers,  as  provided  in  the  printed  Bill,  apply  to  First  Class  male  and 
female  Teachers,  and  fixing  smaller  sums  for  Second  and  Third  Class  Teachers.  The 
minimum  of  remuneration  to  Teachers  may  seem  small,  but  I  believe  it  will  immensely 
improve  their  circumstances,  go  far  to  prevent  the  injurious  changes  of  Teachers,  and 
prompt  Teachers  to  aspire  to  the  higher  grades  of  Certificates.  I  propose  that  in  the 
Regulations,  the  First  Class  Certificates  shall  be  Provincial  Certificates,  and  that  the 
Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates  shall  be  those  issued  by  County  Boards  of  Examiners. 
This  will  virtually  abolish  the  present  Third  Class  Certificates  issued  by  County  Boards, 
will  put  an  end  to  this  inferior  and  wretched  class  of  Teachers,  and  secure  Teachers  of 
a  higher  order  of  qualifications. 

On  the  other  Section  of  the  Bill,  as  printed,  I  need  make  no  remark,  as  they,  with 
slight  verbal  additions,  which  I  have  inserted,  were  universally  approved. 

On  the  Settlement  of  Dispittes  between  Trustees  and  Teachers. 

But  there  is  one  important  additional  Section  which  I  submit,  making  the  County 
Division  Court,  instead  of  Arbitration,  the  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  Trustees  and  Teachers.  The  Division  Courts  were  not  established,  or  were 
quite  new  in  1850,  and  the  idea  of  Courts  of  Arbitration  was  then  popular.  The  late 
Honourable  R.  Baldwin  favoured  this  idea,  and  he  and  I  prepared  the  Sections  for 
erecting  what  the  late  Judge  Burns  called  "a  domestic  tribunal,"  for  settling  disputes 
between  Trustees  and  Teachers ;  but  it  has  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and  has  frequently 
caused  much  litigation  and  heavy  losses  to  parties  concerned.  Both  the  Chief  Justices, 
Richards  and  Haparty.  have  assured  me  that  this  is  an  expensive  and  often  disastrous 
provision  of  the  Law,  and  have  strongly  urged,  upon  the  grounds  of  economy  as  well  as 
of  convenience  and  promptitude,  the  substitution  of  Division  Courts  for  Arbitration,  for 
the  settlement  of  such  disputes.     (See  29th  Section). 

Method  of  .Aiding  ScHtfoL  Secttonb  in  New  and  Poor  Settlementb. 

T  also  propose  a  Section  for  the  more  uniform  and  efficient  method  of  grantinj^ 
special  aid  to  the  Schools  in  new  and  poor  settlements.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  what  is  called  a  "Poor  School  Orant,"  which  T  distribute  at  discretion,  upon  applica- 
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tions and  representations  from  Local  Superintendents  and  Trustees  of  School  Sections 
ill  new  and  poor  settlements.  I  exercise  the  best  judgment  I  can  form  on  each  case 
presented,  but  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  importunate  parties  may  get  more  than  they 
deserve,  while  other  parties  really  more  needy  may  not  apply,  upon  the  ground  of  not 
wishing  their  School  to  be  regarded  as  a  pauper,  or  poor.  School.  I  propose  to  aid  these 
Schools  upon  a  defined  principle  and  uniform  system.  I  have  sent  a  Circular  to  the 
proper  OflScers  of  several  Counties,  and  many  Townships,  to  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  School  rates  on  assessed  property  for  paying  Salaries  of  Teachers.  (See  Statistical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Memorandum).  The  average  Rates  thus  ascertained,  I  propose 
to  apply  to  Schools  in  new  and  poor  settlements;  and  on  their  furnishing  evidence  of 
having  levied  and  collected  their  Rate,  I  propose  to  make  up  the  balance  required  to  pay 
the  fixed  minimum  Salary  of  the  Teacher  out  of  the  special  Grant  for  that  purpose. 
This  will  contribute,  I  have  been  assured  by  many  intelligent  and  experienced  Persons, 
to  the  interest  and  extension  of  new  settlements;  will  place  them  upon  a  footinj^  with 
older  settlements,  in  School  advantages;  will  aid  them  according  to  their  need,  and 
relieve  the  fund  as  such  settlements  advance  in  means  and  population ;  and  will  not, 
I  think,  very  much  exceed  what  has  been  granted  for  that  purpose,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  the  Bill,  to  prevent  tho  formation  of  too  small  School 
Sections.  (See  11th  .Section).  I  propose  two  Sections  (13th  and  14th),  in  place  of  the 
12th  Section  of  the  printed  Bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  I  believe  the  proposed  School  Bill,  thus  modified 
and  extended,  will  not  only  be  acceptable  to  the  Country,  but  make  an  epoch  in  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  popular  education,  such  as  has  not  occurred  since  1850. 


Education  Office,   Toronto,   12th  October,  1869. 


Egerton  RVehson. 


In  addition  to  this  Memorandum,  I  insert  herewith  a  copy  of  the  same  Common 
School  Bill, 'as  altered  at  the  recent  County  School  Conventions.  The  additions  made 
to  the  Bill  at  the  Conventions  are  in  Italics. 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Common  School  Acts  of  (Upper  Canada),  Ontario. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ot 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Office  of  Local  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Townships,  Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages,  is  hereby  abolished. 

2.  In  each  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  there  shall  be  one  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  to  be  called  the  County  Superintendent,  except  where  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  Common  Schools  in  a  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  in  which  case,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  appoint  a  second  County  Superintendent. 

3.  Each  City  shall  be  a  County,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  the  Superintendent 
shall  be  called  the  City  .Superintendent,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  County 
Superintendent,  except  such  as  relate  to  investigating  and  deciding  on  School  Trustee 
Election  complaints,  whicli  now  by  Law  devolve  on  the  County  Judge. 

4.  The  qualifications  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  shall  determine  the  time  and 
manner  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Qualification,  and  grant  Cer- 
tificates of  Qualification ;  and  no  one  not  holding  such  Certificate  of  Qualification  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  appointed  a  Superintendent. 

6.  J]ach  County  Council,  and  each  Board  of  P„hHc  School  Trustees  in  a  City  or 
Town,  shall  nominate  from  among  those  holding  the  necessary  Certificate  of  Qualifica- 
tion, one  Person  to  be  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  such  City,-  or  County 
or  To»n,  and  in  Counties  where  there  are,  or  shall  be,  more  than  one  hundred  Common 
Schools,  the  County  Council  may  nominate  two  Persons  holding  such  Certificates  to  be 
Superintendents,    and    prescribe   the    territorial    limits    of   each;    and    the    Lieutenant- 
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Governor-in-Council  shall  appoint  the  Person,  or  Persons,  so  nominated,  to  hold  office 
during  pleasure.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  County,  City,  or  Town,  Superinten- 
dent shall  he  subject  to  dismissal  for  misconduct,  or  inefficiency,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Council,  or  Board,  nominating  him. 

6.  Each  Superintendent  so  appointed,  shall  have  the  oversight  of  all  Common 
Schools  in  the  Towns,  Villages  and  Townships  within  the  County,  or  union  of  Counties, 
or  part  of  the  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and  shall 
have  all  the  powers  in  each  Municipality  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  now  conferred,  or  imposed  by  Law,  upon  "Local  Superintendents,"  and 
which  are  conferred,  or  imposed  by  this  Act,  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  be 
given  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

7.  The  Salary  of  a  County  Superintendent  shall  not  be  less  than  at  the  rate  of  Six 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  Twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  provided  always,  that  the  variation  of  a 
County  Superintendent' s  Salary  between  Six  hundred  and  Twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  shall  he  determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  according  to  the  work  to  he  done. 

8.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  decide  upon  the  adequacy 
and  suitableness  of  School  Accommodations ;  in  conformity  with  Begulations  which  shall 
be  prepared  according  to  Law,  and  should  any  School  Corporation  not  provide  satis- 
factory Accommodation  within  twelve  months  after  they  have  been  notified,  by  the 
County,  or  City,  Superintendent,  of  the  inadequacy,  or  unsuitableness  of  the  School 
Accommodation  provided,  such  School  Corporation  shall  not  be  entitled  to  share  in  the 
Legislative  School  Grant ;  Provided  always,  that  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

9.  Each  County  and  City  Council  shall  appoint  a  County,  or  City,  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, for  the  Examination  and  licensing  of  Teachers,  consisting  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, or  Superintendents,  and  two  other  competent  Persons  whose  qualifications 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

10.  The  minimum  Salary  of  any  legally  qualified  male  Teacher  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  Three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  minimum  Salary  of  any  legally  qualified 
female  Teacher  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  Two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

11.  The  Municipal  Council  of  any  Township,  shall  have  authority  to  establish  a 
Township  Board  of  Common  School  Trustees,  as  now  provided  by  Law,  at  the  request 
of  the  majority  of  the  School  Sections  of  such  Township,  expressed  at  the  Annual 
School  Meeting,  or  a  Special  School  Meeting,  of  such  Sections. 

12.  No  By-law  or  Resolution  of  a  Township  Council  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  a 
School  Section,  shall  take  effect  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  2oth  of 
December  next,  after  the  passing  of  such  By-law,  or  Resolution,  unless  at  the  request 
of  the  majority  of  the  Rate-payers  of  such  Section ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  change  in 
the  limits  of  a  School  Section,  any  Rate-payer  in  the  Section  affected,  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  whether, 
or  not,  such  change  shall  be  made,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  complaining  parties. 

13.  On  the  formation,  or  alte/ation,  of  a  union  School  Section,  or  Division,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1860,  it  shall 
bo  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  concerned,  forthwith,  to  transmit  a  Copy  of 
the  Resolution,  by  which  the  formation,  or  alteration,  was  made,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Municipality  affected  by  such  Resolution. 

14.  Should  such  Clerk  neglect,  or  refuse,  to  prepare  and  furnish  the  Map  of  the 
School  Divisions  of  his  Municipality,  as  required  by  the  Forty-ninth  Section  of  thn 
Consolidated  School  Act,  he  shall  render  himself  liable  to  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  Ten 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  a  Magistrate  for  the  School  purposes  of  his  Municipality, 
at  the  instance  of  any  Rate-payer  thereof. 
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15.  All  the  Common  Schools  shall  be  Free  Schools ;  and  the  Trustees  of  School 
Sections,  or  Township  Councils,  and  the  Municipal  Councils  of  Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages,  shall,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  Law,  levy  and  collect  a  Rate  upon  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  School  division,  or  Municipality,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
Schools,  as  determined  by  the  Trustees  thereof. 

16.  Every  child,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  years,  inclusive,  shall  have  the 
light  to  attend  some  School  for  six  months  in  each  year;  and  any  Parent,  or  Guardian, 
who  does  not  provide  that  each  child  under  his  care  shall  attend  some  School,  as  thus 
of  right  declared,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  by  this  Act; 
Provided  always,  that  the  absolute  right  of  selecting  either  a  Public  or  Private  School, 
for  the  attendance  of  any  child,  shall  be  with  the  Parent,  or  Guardian,  of  such  child. 

17.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Police  Magistrate  of  any  City,  or  Town,  and  for 
any  Magistrate  in  any  Village,  -jr  Township,  or  Town,  where  there  is  no  Police  Magis- 
trate, to  investigate  and  decide  upon  any  complaint  made  by  any  Person  against  any 
Parent,  or  Guardian,  for  the  violation  of  the  foregoing  Sixteenth  Section  of  this  Act 
and  to  impose  a  fine,  not  exceeding  dollars,  and  imprisonment  until  paid,  for 
the  first  wilful  offence,  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent  ofiFence,  which  fine 
and  penalty  shall  be  enforced  as  provided  in  the  One  hundred  and  fortieth  Section  of 
the  Consolidated  School  Act;  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Magistrate  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  the  circumstances  of  any  party  complained  of, 
and  whether  such  alleged  violation  has  been  wilful,  or  has  been  caused  by  extreme 
poverty,  or  too  great  a  distance  from  any  School,  or  the  child  is  being  otherwise 
educated,  and  in  either  of  the  latter  cases  the  Magistrates  shall  not  award  punishment, 
but  shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Trustees  of  the  division  in  which  the  offence 
has  occurred. 

18.  The  Trustees  of  any  School  Section,  or  Municipality,  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  provide  a  Residence  for  a  School  Teacher,  that  they  now  have  by  Law  to 
provide  School  Accommodations. 

19.  The  Report  of  the  School  Trustees  required  by  Law  to  be  laid  before  the  Annual 
School  Meeting,  shall  include  a  summary  of  their  procedings  and  state  of  the  School 
during  the  year,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure, 
signed  by  either,  or  both  of  the  School  Auditors  of  the  Section ;  and  in  case  of  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Auditors  on  any  matter  in  the  accounts,  it  shall  be  referred 
to  and  decided  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

20.  Should  the  Secretary  of  a  Trustee  Corporation  neglect,  or  refuse,  at  any  time 
to  give  notice  of  a  School  Trustee  Meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Trustee  to  do  so, 
by  giving  notice  of  such  Meeting  to  his  Colleagues. 

21.  All  moneys  collected  in  any  School  Section  by  the  Trustee  Corporation,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  thereof ;  and  should  the  Trustees  refuse, 
oi-  neglect,   to  take  proper  security  from  such  Secretary-Treasurer,  they  shall  be  held 

[to  be  personally  responsible  for  such  moneys,   and  the  provisions  of  the  137th  Section 
iof  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  shall  apply  to  them. 

22.  Any  Chairman  of  a  School  Meeting,  who  may  be  elected  School  Trustee  at  such 
[Meeting,  shall  make  the  declaration  of  office  now  required  of  Trustees  by  Law  in 
[presence  of  the  Secretary  of  such  Meeting. 

23.  Should  the  majority  of  the  School  Trustees,  or  the  majority  of  a  Public  School 
[Meeting,  neglect,  or  refuse,  in  a  case  of  difference  in  regard  to  a  School  Site,  to  appoint 
Ian  Arbitrator,  as  provided  in  the  Thirtieth  Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  it 
[shall  be  competent  for  the  County  Superintendent  wfth  the  Arbitrator  appointed,  to  meet 
land  determine  the  matter,  and  the  County  Superintendent  shall  have  a  second,  or 
|casting.  vote  in  case  they  should  not  agree. 

24.  Should  only  a  majority  of  the  Arbitrators  appointed  to  decide  any  case  under 
the  authority  of  the  School  Laws  of  this  Province  be  present  at  any  lawful  Meeting,  in 
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consequence  of  the  neglect,  or  refusal  of  their  Colleagues  to  meet  them,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  them  to  make  and  publish  an  award  upon  the  matter,  or  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them,  or  to  adjourn  the  Meeting  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

26.  Any  Division  Court  Judge  receiving  an  intimation  of  appeal  from  his  decision, 
under  the  authority  of  the  One  hundred  and  eighth,  and  live  following  Sections  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act,  shall  thereupon  certify  under  his  hand  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  statement  of  claim  and  other  proceedings  in  the  case,  together 
with  the  evidence,  and  his  own  judgment  thereon,  and  all  objections  made  thereto. 

26.  The  Summer  Vacations  of  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  from  the  15th  of  Juhj 
to  the  15th  of  August,  inclusive. 

All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  tar  as   | 
they  shall  affect  this  part,  but  not  to  any  greater  extent,  are  hereby  repealed. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  ON 
THE  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON   SCHOOL  ACTS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
"Ontario  Teachers'  Association,"  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  Association,  the  following  Amendments  to  the  School  Bills  now 
before  the  Legislature,  which  were  proposed  by  the  said  Board  at  a  Meeting  held  in 
Toronto,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  December,  1868,  and  based  upon  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Association ;  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  Reasons  for  suggesting  the 
Alterations:  — 

Common  School  Bitt,  Number  119,   1868,  1869. 

Section  4.— The  qualifications  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  shall  from  time 
to  time  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  shall  determine  the 
time  and  manner  of  Examination  of  Candidates,  for  Certificates  of  Qualification,  and 
grant  Certificates  of  Qualification ;  and  no  one  not  holding  such  Certificate  of  Qualifica- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  a  Superintendent. 

Proposed  Amendment. — That  the  following  clause  be  added  to  Section  4: — "And 
all  Candidates  for  the  OflBce  of  County  Superintendent  shall  be  required  to  have  taught 
a  Public  School  for  at  least  five  years." 

It  should  be  definitely  stated  that  the  Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  shall  be  filled  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  as  the  practical  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  School  Room  would  materially  add  to  his  efficiency ;  and  the  position  would  thns 
become  an  object  of  ambition  to  Teachers,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  It  would  also  raise  the  status  of  the  profession,  by  presenting  to  men 
of  ability,  an  inducement  to  remain  therein. 

Section  5. — Each  County  and  City  Council  shall  nominate  from  those  holding  the 
necessary  Certificate  of  Qualification,  one  Person  to  be  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  such  City,  or  County,  and  in  Counties  where  there  are  or  shall  be  more  than 
one  hundred  Common  Schools,  the  County  Council  may  nominate  two  Persons  holding 
such  Certificates  to  be  Superintendents  and  prescribe  the  territorial  limits  of  each,  and 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  shall  appoint  the  Person,  or  Persons  so  nominated. 
to  hold  office  during  pleasure. 

Proposed  Amendment. — That  the  first  part  of  the  Section  bo  altered  so  as  to  read:  — 
"Each  County  Council  and  City  Board  of  Trustees  shall  nominate,  etcetera." 

There  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  giving  the  nomination  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  the  City  Council  as  to  the  County  Council,  inasmuch  as  the  Citv 
Board  of  Trustees  will  still  have  the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  as  the  City  Council; 
and  also  no  abuse  has  been  alleged  of  the  power  they  at  present  possess. 
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Section  7.— The  Salary  of  a  County,  or  City,  Superintendent  shall  not  bo  less  than 
at  the  rate  of  Six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  TwelT» 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  of  which  the  sum  of  Three 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  defrayed  and  borne  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the 
Pidviiirc,  and  the  balance  shall  be  provided  by  the  City,  or  County,  Councils. 

Proposed  Amendment.— That,  in  the  second  line  of  Section  7  the  word  "Six"  be 
changed  to  "Eight,"  and  the  words  "and  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  Twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,"  be  left  out. 

It  seems  to  us  unnecessary  to  fix  a  maximum ;  and  after  deducting  the  travelling 
and  other  unavoidable  expenses,  the  minimum  will  be  far  too  low,  to  present  sufficient, 
inducements  to  competent  Teachers  to  seek  the  position ;  and  because  there  are  small 
Counties  having  considerably  less  than  the  average  number  of  Schools,  where  Education 
is  in  an  advanced  state,  which  would  therefore  require  a  Superintendent  of  high 
qualifications.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  us  that  $600  is  a  Salary  incommensurate  with 
the  responsibility  connected  with  the  Office. 

Section  9. — Each  County  and  City  Council  shall  appoint  a  County  or  City  Board  of 
Examiners,  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  Teachers,  consisting  of  the  County 
Superintendoni,,  or  Superintendents,  and  two  other  competent  Persons  whose  qualifica- 
tions shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Proposed  Amendment. — That  the  following  be  added  to  Section  9: — "The  system 
of  Examination  to  be  adopted  by  said  Board  of  Examiners  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to 
grant  County  Certificates  other  than  First  Class." 

In  our  opinion,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  should  have  the  supervision  of 
the  modes  of  Examination  adopted  by  County  Boards,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them 
uniform ;  and  because  some  County  Boards,  as  at  present  constituted,  make  use  of 
methods  which  do  not  command  the  confidence  of  those  interested  in  such  Examinations. 
Moreover,  if  the  following  Amendment  \g  adopted,  the  Boards  should  have  power  to 
grant  only  Second  and  Third  Class  County  Certificates,  First  Class  Provincial  Certificates 
being  conferred  by  a  Central  Board. 

Proposed  Amendment. — That  the  following  be  Sub-Section  1  in  Section  9:  — 
"The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  Provincial  Board  of  Examiners, 
consisting  of  Members,  of  whom  shall  be  County  Superintendents,  on  whoso 

recommendation,  after  due  Examination,  First  Class  Provincial  Certificates  of  Quali- 
fication shall  be  granted  to  all  Teachers  who  shall  have  taught  a  Public  School  for  at 
least  five  pears,  and  whoso  efficiency  as  Teachers  shall  have  heen  certified  by  a  County 
Superintendent." 

We  regard  it  as  a  serious  grievance  that  a  competent  and  successful  Teacher  should 
be  restricted  to  a  County  Certificate,  which  renders  necessary  not  only  a  fresh  Exam- 
ination for  each  County  in  which  he  may  be  engaged  to  teach,  but  also  repeated 
[Examinations  in  the  same  County,  while  the  standard  of  qualification  remains  unchanged. 
]  The  establishment  of  a  Provincial  Board  of  Examiners  would  have  the  effect  of  render- 
ling  the  required  qualifications  uniform  throughout  the  Province,  and  inducing  many 
J  Teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession,  on  account  of  the  superior  and  permanent  standing 
\\t  would  give  them,  who  now  discard  it,  rather  than  be  liable  to  such  indignities.  The 
I  five  years'  experience  suggested  would  be  a  guanantee  of  the  possession  of  practical 
jknowledpe  by  the  Candidate. 

Proposed  Amendment.— That    the    following    be    Sub-Section     2     in    Section   9:  — 

■'Each  Candidate,   at  his,  or  her,  first  Examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Qualification, 

JBhall  deposit  with  the  County  Superintendent  the  sum  of  Ten  dollars,  to  be  paid  into 

phe  Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund,  of  which  Nine  dollars  shall  be  refunded  in  case  of 

[the  Candidate's  failure." 

In  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  young  persons  can  obtain  County  Cer- 
Jtificates  of  Qualification,  without  any  serious  intention  of  either  becoming,  or  remaining. 
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Teachers,  there  should  bo  some  security  that  those  who  come  up  for  Examination  intend 
to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession ;  and  we  suggest  that  the  introduction  of  an  entrance 
i^ee  would  t»*nd  to  this  result. 

Section  16. — Every  child,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  years,  inclusive,  shall 
have  the  right  to  attend  some  School  for  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  any  Parent, 
or  Guardian  who  does  not  provide  that  each  child  under  his  care  shall  attend  some 
School,  as  thus  of  right  declared,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided 
by  this  Act ;  Provided  always,  that  the  absolute  right  of  selecting  either  a  Public,  or 
Privnto.  (School,  for  the  attendance  of  any  child,  snail  be  with  the  Parent,  or  Guardian, 
of  such  child. 

Propo.te(l  Amendment. — That  the  following  be  added  to  Section  16: — "Any  Pupil, 
who  shall  h«<  adjudged  so  refractory,  or  vicious,  by  the  Teacher  and  County  Superin- 
tendent that  his  presence  in  a  School  is  deemed  seriously  injurious  to  the  other  Pupils, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  be  removed  to  an  Industrial  School." 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Compulsory  Attendance,  every  child 
will  have  the  legal  right  to  Public  School  privileges,  and  there  will  be  found  in  our 
Schools,  especially  in  Cities  and  Towns,  numbers  of  vicious,  or  criminal,  children,  who 
subsist  by  pilfering,  or  begging,  and  who  cannot  bo  legally  expelled,  however  serious 
their  misconduct,  or  evil  their  influence.  Some  provision  should,  therefore,  be  madi" 
for  training  them,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  contaminating  the  morals  of  the  otl.^r 
Pupils  attending  these  Schools. 

Proposed    Amendments   to   the   Gh.\mmar   School   Bii.l.  , 

Sf.iiinn  S. — The  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  High.  Schools, 
in  which  provision  shall  be  made  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  to  those  Pupils  whose  Parents,  or  Guardians, 
may  desire  it,  according  to  a  Programme  of  Studies  and  Regulations  which  shall  be 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 

Proposed  Amendment. — That  the  words  "and  Commercial"  be  inserted  before 
"Education."  in  the  third  line  of  Section  3,  and  the  words  "the  Modern  Languages," 
after  the  same  word. 

There  is  an  acknowledged  necessity  for  providing,  in  High  Schools,  for  teaching 
not  only  the  higher  branches  of  an  English,  but  of  a  Commercial  Education,  as  well  as 
foi-  teaching  such  of  the  Modern  Languages  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
determine. 

Section  5- — (1)  No  High  School  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Grammar  School 
Fund,  unless  it  is  conducted  according  to  the  Regulations  provided  by  Law ;  nor  unless 
it  has  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  Pupils;  nor  unless  a  sum,  at  least  equal  to  that 
apportioned  from  the  Fund  shall  be  provided  from  local  sources. 

(2)  Each  High  School,  conducted  according  to  Law,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  Appor. 
tionment  of  a  sum  not  less  than  Three  hundred,  and  not  more  than  One  thousand, 
dollars  per  annum,  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  length  of 
time  each  High  School  is  kept  open,  as  compared  with  other  High  Schools;  which  sum, 
together  with,  at  least,  an  equal  sum  provided  from  local  sources,  shall  be  expended  in 
payment  of  Teachers'  Salaries  for  the  then  current  year. 

Proposed  Amendment. — That  Sub-Section  Number  1  read  as  follows; — "No  High 
School  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Fund  unless  it  is  conducted  according  to  the 
Regulations  pr.^.vidf^d  by  Tiaw,  nor  unless  it  h.ns  .a  d.aily  .avorjign  .ittf^ndftncri  .of  twenty 
Pupils ;  nor  unless  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  that  appoirtioned  from  the  Fund  shall  be 
provided  from  local  sources ;  and  the  Apportionment  from  the  High  School  Fund  to  eacli 
School  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  daily  average  attendance  of  the  Pupils  of 
that  School  during  the  current  half-year." 
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According  to  the  present  Grammar  School   Rrprulations  and  those  proposer    by  tiM 

[igh  School  Bill  before  the  House,  the  Legislative  Grant  to  each  Grammar  "wl  it 

lade  on  the  daily  average  attendance  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that,  should  a  ieaeher 

piave  his  situation,    he    may    not    receive    the    pecuniary   results  of  his  efficiency,  or 

jneflBciency,  to  which  he  is  in  equity  entitled,  and  which  might,  under  the  contemplated 

arrangements,    acrue   to    his    Successor.      It    is   well    known,    that,    in    many   cases,    the 

JiOgisiative  and  School  Grants  for  the  current  year  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Teacher's 

Salary,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  determined  by  the  Legislative  Grant  of  the  year  last 

^ast.     As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  the  Apportionment 

lUst  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  daily  average  attendance  during  the  current  half 

^ear,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  Grant  being  given  half-yearly. 

Sfction  6. — Each  Grammar  School  already  established,  and  now  in  operation,  shall 
^e  held  to  bo  a  High  School,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and,  as  far  as  the 
Tund  will  permit,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  authorise 
|he  establishment  of  additional  High  Schools  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  thii 
^ct ;  and  the  preliminary  examination  of  Pupil  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  High 
lohoola  shall  be  made  by  the  County,  or  City,  Superintendent,  on  whose  Certificate  of 
lUfilification  Pupils  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  High  School;  Provided, 
pverthelesB,  that  the  Pupils  already  duly  admitted  as  Grammar  School  Pupils,  accord- 

ig  to  Law,  shall  be  held  eligible  without  further  examination  for  admission  as  Pupils 
If  the  High  S"hools;  and  provided,  furthermore,  that  Pupils  from  any  part  of  the 
County  in  which  a  High  School  is,  or  may  be,  established  shall  be  admitted  to  such 
pchool  on  the  same  terms  as  Pupils  within  the  Town,  or  Village,  of  such  School,  upon  the 

sndition  always  that  the  Council  of  such  County  shall  contribute  pro  rata  towards 
laising  the  sum.  or  sums,  required  by  Law  to  be  provided  from  local  sources  to  entitle 
]uch  High  School  to  share  in  the  Grammar  School  Fund. 

Proposed  Amendment. — "That  the  Examinations  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  into 
lie  High  Schools  be  conducted  by  a  Board,  consisting  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
be  Chairman  of  the  Public,  or  High,  School  Board,  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  High 
Ichool." 

While  we  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  examining  Pupils 
)r  entrance  into  the  High  Schools,  it  is  feared  that  the  one  proposed  in  the  present 
Jill  may  act  prejudicially  to  these  Schools,  by  placing  the  examination  solely  in  the 
Jower  of  an  Official  who  is  chiefly  interested  in  another  class  of  Schools.  By  making 
be  County  Superintendent  a  Member  of  the  Board,  the  interests  of  the  Comr.ion  Schools 
^ill  be  guarded;  and  by  the  admission  of  the  High  School  Master,  those  of  the  High 
Ichools;  while  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  School  Board  will  be  one  who  will  have  at 
jenrt  the  welfare  of  the  Common  and  High  Schools. 

Section  9. — And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  superior 

Jlassical  Schools;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  confer 

Ipon   any  High  School,   in   which   not  less  than  four   Masters   are   fully  employed   in 

^aching  the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  Curriculum,  and  in  which  the  daily  average  oif 

kale  Pupils  studying  the  Latin,  or  Greek,  language,  shall  not  be  less  than  seventy,  the 

lame  Collegiate   Institute;    and   towards  the   support   of  such   Collegiate   Institute,    it 

jiall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 

Iditional  sum,   at  the   rate- of,   and  not  exceeding  Seven  hundred   and  fifty   dollars 

pr  annum,  out  of  the  Superior  Education  Fund,  provided  under  the  authority  of  tho 

pnth    Section    of    the    Consolidated    Grammar    School    Act,    Twenty-second   Victoria, 

Hapter  Sixty-three. 

I'rnposed  A mendmt^nt.— That    the    word    'four,"    in    the    fourth    line  of  Section  9, 
changed  to  "three,"  and  the  word  "seventy,"  in  the  seventh,  to  "sixty." 
If  the  number   of   Masters   and   Pupils   proposed   in   the   Bill   were   retained,   the 
^ospect  of  any  High  School  being  able  to  benefit  by  this  provision  would  become  remote ; 
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bherifnro,  to  rcndor  it  eflcotivo,   it  ii  laggMted  to  redno«   th«  number  of  MMt«rH  to 
three,  and  of  Pupils  to  sixty. * 


Committe«. 


S.    8.    Nbllbb,   D.n  , 

President,  Ontario  Teachers'   Association, 
A.  MoiVluROHT,  M.A., 
John  Sbatu,  B.A., 
William  Anokr8.:)n, 

SaMURI.     McAt.MHTKR, 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BILLS  OF  1868  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OFI 
ASSEMBLY,  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT  OFJ 
EDUCATION,  1869. 

So  many  and  great  were  the  changes  which  the  Grammar  and  Comninii: 
School    Bills    underwent    in    the    Select    Committee,  and    in  the  House  d| 
Assembly,  that,  at  th*^  request  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
they  were  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney-General,  with  a  view  to  their  recon- 
sideration, before  submitting  them  again  to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  tliej 
next  Session  of  the  House. 

In   withdrawing   these    Bills,    the    Honourable    the  Attorney-General,: 
(.1.  S.  Macdonald),  addressed  the  House  as  follows:  — 

The  recent  discutiiion  in  the  House  had  shown  that  the  Common  School  Bill,  wbicM 
bad  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  of  observation,  and  with  a, 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education,  had  not  received  that  treatment  at  the  handij 
of  the  House  which  the  Government  had  reasonably  expected  that  it  would.     He  had* 
referred  last  last  night  to  the  liberty  which  had  been  granted  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  propose  Amendments,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  want  of  approbation 
to  the  views  expressed  in  the  Measure.    The  Chief  Superintendent  had  reason  to  believe   | 
that,  at  the  large    number    of    meetings,    a    large    share    of    accord  and  approval  w.f 
expressed  in  reference  to  the  views  he  expressed.     The  result  of  his  labours,  and  of  the^ 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Inst  Session,  were  found  in  the  Measure  before  the 
House.    The  Chief  Superintendent  asked  the  Government  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavour 
to  advance  the  position  of  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  Province.     Tht 
Government  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  venerable  Gentleman,   and  the  Country 
also,  he  believed,  had  confidence  in  him.     The  question  of  Education  was  most  intricate 
and  tbe  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  question  evoked  high  admiration  for  his 
talents.     They  felt  that  he  had  laboured  assiduously  and  industriously  to  give  such  a 
System  of  Education  to  the  Country  as  had  made  it  an  example  to  other  Countries,  iinil 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  improvements  in  the  System  of  Education  h.n 
had  the  result,  that  even  the  distant  Colony  of  Australia  had  adopted  that  System 
These  improvements  might,   or  might  not,   bo  appreciated  by  the  House, — it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Government.     The  responsibility  rested  upon  those  Members  who  had 
rejected  the  proposed   alterations.      He  took  it   for  granted  that  there   should   be  nr 
element  of  party  spirit  introduced   into  the  discussion  of   such   a   Measure.      Although 
the  Government  had  consented  that  there  should  be  perfect  liberty  to  every  Member 
to  make  alterations  in  the  Bill,  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  reference  to 

some  portions  were  of  a  most  important  character,  and  defeated  the  very  purpose  of 

.«       w^'v*        *  «.      J    1-     t  1 — J-  J.-    --i__    „   i.-_u__   -1 i.--  A«   xu-    o.sUa..i   TnJ....«*.'rtn 

tne    mil.       ah   enort   nau    UCUII    inauu    vu    J^ivc    a    m^uci     vmxiavttri     s.-^?    tutr    ■.:t\.s!\j\ji    i^ititivif.  •••• 

of  the  Country,  but  the  House  had  not  responded  to  it  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  was  not  ^ 


*  When  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  fixed  upon  the  standard  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  draft 
of  the  High  School  Act,  he  took  that  of  the  Gait  Qrammar  School,  which  had  at  the  time  of  drafting  the  Bill,  four 
liaaters,  and  seventy  Pupils  in  attendance. 
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of  MMt«rN  t()B^,pp,^ro<l  to  PARI  the  M«Mur«  m  introduo«d.     Tlio  Oovernni'mt  f*lt  that  tinlnw!  thuM 

lillH    woro    pMted    without    thoir    u»«fiilrnM9    bi>iiig    mnrred,    that    thoy    would    not    b« 

ilcul»tpd  to  be  of  adrantage  to  thi»  Country.     The  Education   Bill  did  not  touch  at 

III  party,   or   ReliKioua,   feolinRf,    an      tho  Oov«rnni'>nt  felt  that   a  small    ninjority   waa 

[ot  either   what   the   Government,    or   the   Chief        , ,  rintendont,    dosirod.      He    made 

Committee  ■■#>«■«   obiervationa  with    regret,    bocauiie   the«o   Bills   were   introduced   with    a   desire   to 

~~lromoto  the  Education  of  th«  Country.     Tho  Houae,  however,  had  not  considered  them 

lirable,  and  it  only  now  remiiint-d  for  him  to  nnnounco  the  course  tho  Oovernmont 

Luld    pursue    without    koepirif";    thorn    in    suHponso.         He    hoped    that    the    honourable 

lembers  of  the  House  would  not  navo  any  cause  to  reRret  the  course  the."  had  adopted 

throwing  awny  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  tho  Chief  Superintendent. 

there  had  been  any  cause  to  doubt  the  past  career  of  the  venerable  Chief,   that  he 

|ras  not  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  Education,  and  if  ho  had  at  the  time  left  any 

ther  impression  than  that  he  was  desirous  of  promoting  the  Education  of  the  People 

iid  the  welfare  of  his  Country,  the  treatment  the  Bill  had  received  might  bo  ascribed 

some  other  cause.     But  he  would  have  tho  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  charge  had 

Ben  pointed  at  him,  as  to  his  wishing  to  secure  on  his  part  anything  in  the  shape  of 

Ivantage;  on   tho  oontr   ry,   he   beliovbd  that  he   would   leave   a   name  that   would    bo 

[reserved  in  their  memories  so  long  as  they  lived  as  the  name  of  one  that  had  raided 

beir  School  System  to  a  place  among  the  best  in  the  world.     But  he  could  not  agree 

lat  the  Measure  should  pass  tho  House  in  its  present  state,  and  he,  therefore,   wished 

withdrawn.     The  Government  could  not  but  regard  the  wishes  of  tho  Chief  Superin- 

sndent,  and,  therefore,  ho  moved  that  tho  Bill  be  now  discharged. 

The  order  was  then  discharged. 


'm 


rit,  and  was  noti 


Thh  Grammar  Sciroor.  Bill  also  Withdrawn. 

Attorney-General  Macdonald  said  tho  same  remarks,  which  he  had  used,  would 
Ipplj)  >Q  ^  certain  degree,  to  this  Bill.  And  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
|e  moved  that  the  order  for  it  be  also  now  discharged. 

HSAPPREHENSION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
REAL  CHARACTER  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON 
SCHOOL  ACTS  OP  1868,  18C9. 

The  adver.se  comments  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  two  School 
lills  laid  before  it,  and  to  which  the  Attorney-General  referred,  in  with- 
drawing them.,  \<ere  reechoed  in  many  of  the  Newspapers,  especially  in  the 
^ororitn  Globe.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  full  information  on  the  subject, 
|nd  to  correct  these  misapprehensions,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
ion  addressed  the  following  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  that  Paper  :-- 

In  late  numbers  of  your  Paper,  and  especially  that  of  this  morning,  there  are 
Bveral  Communications  respecting  the  Grammar  and  Common  School  Bills  now  pending 
sfore  the  Legislative  Assembly,  some  of  those  Communications  strongly  reflect  upon 
myself,  and  are  written  under  a  misapprehension  of  several  provisions  of  tho  Bills  to 
rhicli  they  refer. 

Fnder  these  circumstances  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  remarks  from  myself 
certain  provisions  of  these  Bills  might  remove  misapprehensions  and  be  useful  to 
36  Public. 

i  remark  as  to  the  need  of  legislation  at  all,  that  experience  has  discovered  defects 
ind  suggested  improvements  in  our  Municipal  Laws  and  in  those  relating  to  every 
ranch  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  Civil  Government.  The 
chool.  Law  is  no    exception ;    and    it    becomes    the    special    ard   required   duty  of  the 
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Administrator  of  it  to  examine  into  the  working  of  the  School  Laws  in  the  different 
Countries,  in  connection  with  those  of  our  own  Country,  and  submit  to  the  Government 
and  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  experience.  lu 
1866-67  I  made  my  last  Tour  of  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  and  working  of  Public 
Systems  of  Education  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  last  year  presented  to  the  Government, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  and  the  Public  "A  Special  Report  of  the  Systems  and  i 
State  of  Popular  Education  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  | 
United  States  of  America,  with  practical  suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Province  of  Ontario."  At  its  last  Session  the  Legislative  Assembly 
appointed  a  large  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  of  its  Members,  to 
consider  my  written  suggestions  and  personal  recommendations  on  the  subject;  the 
Grammar  and  Common  School  Bills,  as  printed  before  the  close  of  the  Session  were  the 
result  of  the  protracted  deliberations  of  that  large  Committee.  But  as  objections  and 
.Tiisunderstandings  were  understood  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  Persons  throughout 
the  Province  in  regard  to  several  provisions  of  these  Bills,  the  consideration  of  them 
was  deferred  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  until  its  present  Session.  In  the  meantime, 
1  appointed  a  time  and  place  of  a  School  Convention  in  each  County  of  Ontario,  to  meet 
and  confer  with  all  Persons  who  might  desire  to  attend,  on  the  subjects  of  these  School 
Bills,  to  consider  their  suggestions.  In  the  Appendix  B  of  my  last  Annual  Report,  (pages 
51-66),  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  before  the  Public,  the 
Proceedings  and  Opinions  expressed  &t  these  Conventions  are  given,  and  the  present 
School  Bills,  with  some  additions  and  modifications  in  regard  to  some  provisions  of  these 
oi  last  year  are  also  given.  • 

I  think  there  is  no  example  in  this,  or  any  other.  Country  of  so  varied  and  exteri- 
sive  a  preparation  and  consultation  having  taken  place,  in  respect  to  any  proposed 
Legislative  School  Enactments.  Yet  after  all,  there  are  men  in  almost  every  locality, 
who  take  their  own  opinions  from  their  own  neighbourhood  standpoint;  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  make  legislation  subservient  to  their  personal  purposes;  there  are 
others  who  are  opposed  to  all  progress,  unless  it  be  spontaneous  and  gratuitous ;  while 
there  are  others  who  are  afraid  of  any  improvements,  lest  they  involve  undue  changes. 
But  I  have  found  the  great  mass  of  the  community  of  all  classes  anxious  for  progress, 
and  ready  to  adopt  what  appear  to  be  the  best  means  for  intellectual  and  social  advance- 
ment. 

Next  as  to  the  mode  of  legislation,  it  has  been  said  that  the  whole  School  Law 
should  be  consolidated  into  one  Statute, — that  having  several  Acts  makes  it  difficult 
for  parties  concerned  to  understand  and  administer  the  School  Law.  On  this  I  may 
remark,  that  Laws  are  only  consolidated  after  the  successive  Acts  on  the  subject  have 
been  tried  and  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  The  School  Acts  were  consolidated  in  1859.  Since  then  a  Common  School 
rmprovement  Act  was  passed  in  1860;  the  Separate  School  Settlement  Act  was  passed 
in  1863-  and  the  Grammar  School  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1865.  There  are, 
therefore  but  two  Statutes  in  existence  respecting  Common  Schools,  and  two  in  respect 
to  Grammar  Schools;  and  in  the  printing  of  theso  Acts  by  the  Education  Department 
for  the  use  of  local  School  Authorities,  the  provisions  of  both  Acts  on  the  same  subjects 
are  incorporated,  printed  on  the  same  pages,  with  the  requisite  Notes  and  Forms,  and 
a  copious  Index  at  the  end;  so  that  they  are  as  simple  and  convenient  for  School 
Superintendents,  Municipal  Councils  and  Trustees,  as  if  they  consisted  of  a  single 
Statute.  The  same  method  will,  of  course,  be  pursued  in  printing  the  School  Acts, 
with  the  pending  School  Bills,  on  their  becoming  Law,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
School  Authorities. 

Then  I  notice  objections  made  to  the  union  of  Grammar  and  Common  School  Boards 
of  Trustees,  and  to  making  Members  of  Grammar  School  Boards  elective.  On  this  T 
may  remark,  that  two-thirds  of  these  Boards  have  already  been  united  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  parties  concerned;  and  out  of  the  100  Grammar  Schools,  the  Boards  of 
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of  them  have  united  with  the  Common  School  elective  Boards  in  their  respective 

Dcalities,  in  order  to  support  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  which  union  with  elective 

Joards,  most,  if  not  all  of  these  67  Grammar  Schools  owe  their  present  existence.     And 

is  in  the  remaining  33  Grammar  Schools,  where  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  separate, 

Ihat  jealousy  and  diversity  of  interests  exists,  and  in  some  Towns,  as  in  St.  Catharines, 

pd  smaller  places,  even  mutual  antagonism  and  hostility. 

In  the  Cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  there  were  formerly  two  .School  Boards, — 

Ihe   one  for  the  Primary   Schools,  the  other   for  the   Classical   Schools.     Diversity   of 

Interests,  mutual  hostilities  existed,  until  both  Boards  were  blended  into  one  elective 

Joard,   in  charge  of  all  the  Public  Schools.     The  result  has  been  the  removal   of   all 

Antagonism,  and  diversity  of  interests,  and  the  advancement  of  the  High  and  Classical 

Schools  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  to  which  they  never  before  atts'ned,  and  some  instances 

\o  a  degree  of  magnificence,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Citizens  and  the  admiration  of 

Toreign   Visitors.      The   experience  of   Canada    also   shows   that,    where   there    are   two 

School  Boards,  there  is  a  diversity  of  feeling  and  interest,  the  one  interest  suffers  in 

^ivalship    with    the    other.     Where    two    Boards  are    united  into  one  thera  is  more  of 

ientity  and  unity  of  corporate  action,  but  there  are  still  elements  of  weakness   and 

liscord  from  the  discordant  method  of  constituting  such  Boards.     Such  Boards  should, 

Iherefore,   be   consolidated  into   one,   and   not   merely   a   voluntary   union   of  diverseiy 

lonstituted  parts.     But  still, — not  from  my  own  conviction,  but  in  deference  to  the 

jpinion  and  wishes  of  intelligent  parties,   I  propose  in  the  pending  Grammar   School 

Jill,  that  the  Municipal  Councils  which  have  to  provide  the  means  of  supporting  the 

Schools,  shall  have  a  representation  in  the  School  Boards,   and  those  desiring  it  can 

^ominate  on  such  Boards,  Clergymen  and  others,  who  would  be  useful  Members,  but 

rho  would  not  undergo  the  ordeal  of  popular  election. 

I  agree  with  those  who  have  opposed  elective  Boards  for  High,  as  well  as  Common, 
^chools,  that  the  composition  of  such  Boards  may  not  be  improved.  I  believe  appoint- 
lents  to  them  by  County  Councils  have  been  judicious.  The  defect  of  these  Boards 
kas  not  been  in  their  composition,  but  in  their  powerlessness  to  raise  funds,  according 
the  principles  of  our  free  Government,  it  is  only  those  who  are  elected  by  Tax  payers 
Ihat  can  be  invested  with  power  to  impose  Taxes  upon  the  People  for  any  purpose  what- 
Iver;  and  experience  shows  us,  that  ,without  such  power.  Grammar  Schools,  any  more 
Ihan  Common  School,  cannot  be  efficiently  supported. 

It  has  been  objected  by  one  Writer  that  the  Grammar  School  Fund  should  not  be 

listributjd  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  Pupils.    I  observe  that  this  principle 

If  distribution,  which  has  produced  such  a  marvellous  improvement  in  our  Schools,  in 

Bgard  both  to  the  attendance  and  to  the  time  of  keeping  them  open,  has  been  adopted 

rom  Canada  into  both  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.     Nothing  can  be 

(lore  equitable  and  stimulating  than  that  each  School  should  receive  aid  according  to 

lie  work  done,— a  principle  which  places  the  smallest  Village  upon  a  level  with  the 

jrgest  Town.     But,  in  order  to  favour  the  smaller  Towns  and  Villages,  the  maximum 

Irant  to  any   School   has  been   fixed   at   $1,000,— a  provision   which   will   take   several 

Jundred  dollars  from  each  of  some  of  the  larger  City  and  Town  Grammar  Schools,  and 

id  so  much  in  aid  of  Grammar,  or  High  Schools,  in  smaller  places. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Public  Schools  should 

prepared  and  published  before  the  passing  of  the  Acts  which  authorize  the  publication 

such  Programmes,— a  proposition  without  precedent  in  Canada,  or  any  other  Country 

Id  absurd  in  itself.     The  Statute  prescribes  the  subjects;  but  the  manner  and  detail 

teaching  the  subjects  has  never  formed  a  part  of  any  Legislative  enactment  in  any 

juntry    much   less   precedes    it.      The    Programme   and   Regulations,    which    may    be 

.    -,.    LII--   „..!.i..,.i   ..r    ^  „D,K   in=trUi.tioii.   must  bo  sanctioned  by  the  Governor- 

'Louncil.— the  responsible  Government  of  the  Country. 

I   will   not  here   advert  to   some  other   less    important   objections   and    suggestions 
^specting  the  Grammar  School  Amendment  Bil!,_a  Bill  which  I  believe,  as  I  intend. 
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will  not  extinguish  one  Gran,mar  School  in  Ontario,  but  will  help  every  one  of  them 
and  multiply  their  number  in  Villages  and  large  neighbourhoods,   where  they  da  not 

"'''^T^'regard  to  the  Common  School  Bill,  I  prepared  a  Memorandum  accompanying 
the  Draft  of  it,  stating  the  ground  on  which  its  principal  provisions  and  modification, 
have  been  recommended.*     That  Memorandum  has  been  laid  before  the   House,   and 

ordered  to  be  printed.  •,    t  x      ^        i 

In  respect  to  one  point,  on  which  fear  and  anxiety  have  been  expressed  I  trust  and 
intend,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  conditions  of  Certificates  of  Qualifications  to 
Candidates  for  the  Office  of  City  and  County  Superintendents,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  will  ),<■ 
such  as  to  secure  the  continued  services  of  meritorious  City  and  County  Superintendents, 
who  have  earned  a  good  degree  by  their  long  and  valued  labours  m  those  Offices. 

I  have  only  to  obsf'rve,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  no  personal  interest  whatsoever 
in  either  of  the  School  Bills  before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  except  to  make  the  School 
System  as  perfect,  and  as  acceptable  to  the  Country,  as  is  in  my  power,  with  the  con- 
•ciousness  that  those  Bills  will,  if  they  become  Law,  impose  an  immense  deal  of  additional 
labour  upon  me,  at  least  for  several  months  to  come,_an  additional  labour  which  I  am 
prepared  to  bear,  and  which  is  my  only  source  of  apprehension  as  to  the  results  of  the 
Measures  submitted. 

TOKONTO,  November  27th,  1869.  Egerton  Rterson. 

Note.  In  a  subsequent  explanatory  Letter  also  to  the  Editor  of  The  Globe, 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  remarked  further  upon  certain 
details  of  the  School  Bills,  which  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly, 
but  which  were  deferred  until  the  next  Session  of  the  House.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  insert  this  Letter,  as  its  contents  are  practically  embodied 
in  the  Memorandum  on  the  School  Bills  prepared  by  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent.    See  page  18. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

FINANCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE   1)-EPARTMENTS   OF 

THE  GOVERNMENT,  1869. 

Note.  The  Correspondence  inserted  in  this  Chapter  is  taken  from  a  Return 
moved  by  Mr.  Blake  on  the  8th  of  January,  1869.  It  consisted  of  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  Letters  and  Documents.  I  only  insert  here  such  of  them 
as  formed  part  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Treasury  and  Public  Works 
Department,  and  as  had  to  do  with  the  practical  financial  administration  of 
the  Education  Department.  Other  parts  of  this  Return,  relating  to  the  Salaries, 
and  allowances  (for  special  services,)  are  inserted  in  Chapter  X  of  Volume 
XXI. 
T    Letter  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edcca- 

TION.t 

I  hare  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  from  the  31st  of  December  last,  payments 
will  be  made,  in  respect  oj  Education  Grants,  directly  to  the  parties,  as  near  as  may 
be,  by  the  Cheque  of  the  Frovinciai  Treasuref^ 


*  This  Memorandum  Isprlated  o"  P»f« '","?r^\"^'i    „„  w,  nontente  led  to  a  "  Crisis  in  the  Education  Depart 
VJ:*'^^W/.i^dho^V*'\Su'hTtodowutJ™%^a^^ 
™nd  t'he  Jub^quenfcSr'responden^e'".^^^^  i  reasury  and  Public  Works  Departments  of  the  Executive  Oovorn- 

ment. 
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Common  and  Separate  Schook.— On  receiving  from  the  Cbief  Superintendent  of 
Educntion  a  Statement  of  the  Apportionment  to  each  County,  the  Treasurer's  Cheque 
will  be  drawn  for  the  several  amounts  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  respective 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages.     These  payments  will  be  made  on,  and  after,  the 

1st  of  July  in  each  year.  ' 

Poor  Schools.— This  Grant  will  be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  on  receipt  of  the 
certiiied  Apportionment  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Grammar  Schools.— This  Grant  is  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  of  July  and  the 
Slst  of  December,  respectively.  The  distribution  will  bo  made  by  the  Cheque  of  the 
Treasurer  on  the  certified  Apportionment  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

Educational  Depositor^.— The  Salaries,  under  tbis  head,  are  included  in  the  Pay 
List.  It  appears  that  purchases  are  made,  some  in  Montreal,  some  in  England,  and 
some  in  Toronto.  On  receipt  of  the  original  Invoices  of  purchases,  certified  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  to  be  correct,  the  Treasurer's  Cheque  will  issue  in  favour  of  the 
parties  entitled  to  be  paid.  In  the  case  of  a  party  residing  in  a  foreign  Country,  a 
Warrant  will  issue  to  the  Treasurer  who  will  purchase  the  necessary  Exchange  Bills. 

Mvseum  and  Library. — The  Grant  for  this  service  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 

manner. 

Superannuated  Teachrrs. — I  do  not  understand  fully  the  Regulations  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
.Superannuated  Teachers.  I  am  informed  that  the  Teachers  are  quite  numerous,  that 
the  payments  are  small,  and  are  professed  to  be  made  half-yearly.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  I  propose  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  send  to  this  Department  a  Certificate,  showing  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the 
amotints  each  is  entitled  to  be  paid,  upon  which  a  Warrant  will  issue  in  favour  of  the 
Chief  Superintendent  for  the  aggregate  amount,  who,  after  his  distribution  of  the 
money,  shall  send  to  this  Department  Vouchers  of  payment. 

Journal  of  Education. — The  Grant  in  respect  of  this  service  will  be  paid  as  follows, 
videlicet : —$33.33  will  be  included  in  the  Monthly  Pay  List  for  Editing.  The  residue 
uf  the  Grant  will  also  be  paid  monthly,  in  sums  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  33-100 
dollars  on  the  original  Accounts,  properly  certified,  being  sent  to  this  Department. 

Grammar  School  Inspector. — Tbis  Grant  will  be  paid  by,  and  included  in,  the 
Monthly  Pay  List.  The  Inspector,  in  case  of  absence  from  Toronto,  can  appoint  an 
Attorney  to  discharge  the  Pay  List  as  far  as  regards  himself.  It  is  suggested  that 
I  some  Officer  in  the  Education  Office  would  be  most  convenient  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

The   Grant   for  County   Common   School   Superintendents   is   void,    as   no    Act   was 

passed   authorizing  the   Expenditure   necessary   for   that   service,    as   was   contemplated 

would  be  done  when  it  was  placed  in  the  Estimates.     It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 

i  that  the  Grant  for  Grammar  Schools  is  in  fact  only  $55,000,  as  $2,000  was  placed  in 

the  Estimates  originally   in  expectation  of  a  new   Grammar  School   Act,   and  as  those 

[expectations  have  not  been  realized,  the  additional  $2,000  will  fall  through. 

Normal   and   Model   School   Continqencies. — The    detailed    Estimate    of    these    Con- 
[tingencies  shows,  that,  with  the  exception  of  $80  for  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ormiston, 
I  (which  I  propose  to  pay  half-yearly,  upon  his  requisition,  certified  by  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent), they  are,  (with  the  exception  of  Apparatus  and  Books.)  for  repairs  to  the 
Buildings.     It  is  proposed  that  these  repairs  shall  be  under  tbe  supervision  and  control 
I  of  Mr.  Kivas  Tully,  the  Government  Architect.     Accoxtnts  for  expenses  incurred  under 
bis  direction  will,  upon  being  certified  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,   and  approved  of 
;  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  be  paid,  subject, 
I  of  course,  to  the  same  courso  of  Audit  and  routine  as  all  other  Accounts.     And   the 
;  payment  shall  be  made  by  Cheque  in  favour  of  the  parties  entitled  to  it,  or  to  their 
;  Attorneys  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  usual  way. 

Contingencies  of  Education  Office. — The  Postage  Account,  on  being  certified  by  the 
jChief  Superintendent,  and  sent  to  this  Department,  will  be  paid  directly  to  the  Post- 

3 — xxn. 
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master;  Printing,  the  8ame;  Fuel,  the  same;  School  Manual,  the  same.     The  other  items 

Tcon  ingencies    involving,  as  they  do,  very  small  payments    may  be  paid  by  issuxn, 

an  accountable  Warrant  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  who  wi  1  furnish,  at  the  end  o 

every  month  to  this  Department,  an  Account,  and  Vouchers  for  payment  made  under 

it      It  may  also  be  convenient  that  a  similar  Warrant  should  issue  for  petty  payments. 

in  respect  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  and  the  Depository. 

Referring  to  your  Letters  of  the  2nd  and  22nd  instants,  I  have  to  say    in  view  of  the 

foregoing  Regulations,  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  to  this  Departmen    the 

proper  papers  for  the  payment  of  $1,500,  in  re  L.brary  and  Museum ;  $6,000    m  r. 

Libraries,   Maps  and  Apparatus;   $3,000  in  re  Normal   and  Model   Schools^  and   $500, 

Office  Contingencies.     I  have  mentioned  the  mode  in  which  the  Journal  of  Education 

and  Grammar  School  Inspection  will  be  paid. 

„  no   ,   T  laftQ  E.  B.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

Toronto,  23rd  January,  1869.  ^-  "•       ""   ' 

II.  Reply  to  the  foregoing  Letter  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

1     On   the   eve   of   mv   departure   from    Toronto   to   visit   the   various   Counties   of 
Ontario,  with  a  view  of  holding  consulting  School  Conventions  on  proposed  amendments 
in  the  Grammar   and   Common   School   Laws,   I   received  your   Letter   of  the   23rd   of 
January,  containing  sundry  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  School  Moneys,   and 
involving  a  total  change  in  the  whole  system  on  which  I  had  administered  this  Depart- 
r.ent  during  more  than  twenty  years.     From  the  intimations  made  by  the  Honourable 
the  Attorney  General,  I  did  not  anticipate  such  a  change  of  system  during  my  admin- 
istration of  the  Department,  and  especially  as  no  consultation  had  been  had  with  me 
nor  any  ui^imation  given  to  me  on  the  subject.     In  any  of  the  several  changes  proposed 
at  different  times  by  the  Government,  or  Mr.  Langton,  the  Auditor,  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  payment  and  accounting  for  School  Moneys,-he  conferred  upon  the  subjoct, 
or  intimated  the  changes  beforehand,   and   made  them   prospective.     I  was   expecting 
Mr    Lan"ton  would  have  made  some  new   recommendations  before  the  completion   ot 
Confederation,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  methods,  after  two  or 
three  years'   trial  of  them.     But  some  of  your  directions  as  to  the  modes  of  paying 
School  Moneys,  I  30uld  not  reconcile  with  the  106th,  (15th  clause),  and  120th  Sections 
of  the  Consolidated   School   Act;    and   I   entertained   painful   apprehensions    as   to   the 
difficulties  and  inconvenience  to  various  parties  in  carrying  them  in+-  effect.     But,   as 
they  were  ordered  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  1  wrote  to  Mr.   Hodgins  to 
obey  them  faithfully;  and  I  was  gratified  to  learn  from  him  that  an  arrangement  had 
been   made   between    him    and   your   Chief   Clerk,— with    your    sanction.— m    regard    to 
carrying  out  the  uetails  of  your  Instructions,  which  obviated  some  of  the  most  serious 
incoRvenienecd  that  I  had  apprehended. 

2  I  learn  by  your  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Hodgins,  that  the  Order-in-Council,  on 
which  your  Instructions  have  been  based  was  passed  in  February,  1868.  I  regret  that 
I  had  not  been  made  aware  of  it,  as  I  would  have  made  preparations  during  the  year 
for  the  contemplated  change  of  system,  without  being  taken  by  surprise,  or  having  been 
lequired  to  make  it  retrospective.  * 

3.  I  assume  that  the  object  of  the  new  system  is  the  safety  of  the  public  money, 
and  economical  efficiency  in  the  Education  Department.  In  regard  to  the  former,  1 
may  re  ark  that  every  sixpence  of  the  public  money  which  has  ever  been  placed  under 
my  control  has  been  duly  accounted  for;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  as  the  Department 
is  not  a  new  one,  like  the  other  public  Departments,  but  has  been  gradually  matured 
and  in  operation  more  than  twenty  years,  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  in  regard  to 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  every  change  between  the  new  and  old  ;  -st«m.  This  it 
may  be  proper  for  me  to  do,  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  and  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  myself,  and  especially  from  the  consideration  that  I  do  not  expect  to 
continue  long  in  the  administration  of  the  Department.     [As  an  example  of  the  old 
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system  of  economy  practiced  by  the  Education  Department,  as  compared  with  the  new 
system,  see  paragraphs  numbers  eight  to  ten  of  this  Letter  on  page  36J. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  printing,  to  which  you  allude,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shows  that  the  printing  for  this  Department  was 
formerly  done  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  by  the  Queen's  Printer;  and,  since 
your  Letter  of  Instructions,  the  examination  and  reports  of  Mr.  Hodgins  have  led  to 
reductions  by  the  Queen's  Printer  on  the  amounts  paid  him  by  you,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  present  charges  for  printing  and  paper  to  nearly  the  scale  on  which  I  had  got  the 
printing  of  the  Department  done  in  past  years.  But,  I  apprehend  the  charges  for 
Stationery  are  still  higher  than  those  which  I  have  heretofore  paid.  I  have  not,  indeed, 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Queen's  Printer  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Stationery  furnished  by  him  with  the  prices,  though  I  have  sent  Doctor  May  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  although  the  Deputy  Superintendent  has  written  and  sent  to  him 
repeatedly,  requesting  them.  Some  weeks  since,  I  showed  the  Honourable  the  Attorney- 
General  a  copy  of  an  earnest  and  remonstrating  Letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hodgins  to 
the  Queen's  Printer  on  the  subject,  dated  the  18th  of  February.  I  understood  that  the 
matter  would  be  attended  to  without  further  delay.  On  the  first  of  the  present  month, 
Mr.  Hodgins  addressed  another  Letter  to  the  Queen's  Printer,  calling  attention  to  his 
previous  applications  and  Letter,  for  specimens  of  Stationery,  and  the  prices,  but 
without  effect.  To  the  present  hour  not  even  the  receipt  of  the  Letters  has  been 
acknowledged ;  and  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  prices  charged  against  me  for  Stationery, 
of  which  so  large  a  quantity  is  required  for  the  various  services  in  the  Department. 
I  have  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the  prices  are  higher  than  those  at  which  I  have 
procured  Stationery  for  the  Department  in  past  years.  In  one  instance  last  Autumn 
the  price  of  several  reams  of  foolscap  Paper  was  marked  in  pencil;  and  it  was  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  Paper  for  tho  same 
purposes.  The  supply  of  brown  wrapping  Paper  for  the  Depository,  obtained  through 
the  Queen's  Printer,  was  also  higher  than  I  have  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  pay 
for  the  sam^kind  and  quality  of  Paper;  and,  although  the  price,  (on  my  representation), 
has  been  reduced  t  n  per  cent.,  it  is  still  twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers,  who  have  supplied  the  Department  in  past  years,  offer  now  to  supply 
us  with  the  same  Paper. 

5.  I  beg  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  branch  of  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Department,  under  the  new  system.  In  your  Letter  of  Instructions  you  direct 
that  the  repairs  of  the  Buildings  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  Mr. 
Tully,  the  Government  Architect.  "Accounts  for  expenses  incurred  under  his  direction 
will,  upon  being  certified  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  "Works,  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  be  paid,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  same  course  of  audit  and  routine,  as  all  other  Accounts,  and  the  payment  shall 
be  made  by  Cheque  in  favour  of  the  parties,  or  to  their  Attorneys  at  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  usual  way."  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  informed  by  a  Letter 
from  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  that  "no  alterations,  or  repairs,  are  to  be  made  to 
the  Buildings,   or   Furniture,   under  your  charge,  except  under  the  authority   and  by 

ithe  direction  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer  of  the  Public  Works.  When  any  alterations, 
lor  repairs,  are  desired,  a  Requisition  must  be  furnished  to  this  Department,  specifying 
[the  same,  when,  if  deemed  proper,  they  will  be  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Department. 
If  any  such  alterations,  or  repairs,  are  made,  except  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
[charge  and  expenses  thereof  will  not  be  allowed." 

6.  Acting  according  to  these  directions,  I  applied  to  have  a  broken  chair  in  the 
[Normal  School  repaired,   or  replaced  by  a  new   one.     The  Architect   and  Engineer  of 

I" Public  Works  examined  the  broken  chair,   and  ordered  another,  but   at  what  price  I 
know  not. 
7.  I   applied  to   have  the   Steam   Boilers   and   Engines  of  the   Heating   Apparatus 
examined  and  cleaned;  but  Mr.  Tully,  the  Architect,  replied  that  the  Person  in  charge 
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of  the  Boilers  could  attend  to  it.     On  this,   as  T,   from  motives  of  economy    had   not, 

ncnredtt  expense  of  employing   a  skilled   Engineer  to  take   charge   of   the    nosers 

:  question,  bnt'had  employed  the  Gardener  to  do  that  work  .n  tl.  ^^^t-;-;;       j 

though    an    intelligent    and    trustworthy    man,    was    not    acquainted    with    the    mtcn  nl 

on  trnct'on  of  Steam  Boilers,  or  competent  to  repair  them,     I  employed,  as  formerly 

Mr  George   Harding,   who  had,   by   contract,   fitted   up  the   Engines      o  examine   an. 

dean  e  them,  which  he  did  at  a  charge  of  probably  three,  or  four,  dollars,  but      h  cl 

t-Tullv  disallowed,  though  he  has  since  authorized  Mr.   Harding  to  oversee  all  the 

repairs  required  for  the  Engines  in  both  Buildings. 

8.  Again;  some  repairs  being  required  in  the  Girls'  Model  School  I  caused  as  in 
past  yeafs,  an  estimate  and  specifications  of  the  repairs  required  to  be  made  by  M  . 
Thn  Rogers,  Carpenter,  who  has  been  for  some  years  mostly  employed  to  do  -ich  30- 
The  EstfmatL  handed  in  bv  him  was  $10.70.  I  made  the  requisite  application  to  the 
Board  0  Works  and  Mr.  Tully  employed  another  party  to  do  the  work,  the  charge  for 
fhtch  was  $35  Orand  the  Accoun.  was  sent  to  me  for  my  Certificate  as  to  its  accurate 
Lss  Tcould  ce  tifv  to  the  work  done,  but  I  could  hardly  be  expected  to  certify  to 
the  accuracy  of  a  charge  which  was  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  we  could  have 
got  the  same  work  done  for  under  the  old  system,  which  had  been  superseded.  Since 
then,  Mr  Tully  has  given  Mr.  John  Rogers,  (I  believe  an  honest  man),  a  general  order 
to  do  all  the  repairs  required. 

9  Thus  the  same  person8,-the  one  to  keep  in  order  and  repair,  when  required, 
the  Stir  Engines  and  Pipes,  the  other  to  repair  the  Bundings,_whom  I  hav. 
employed  in  past  years,  are  now  employed  by  the  Architect  and  Engineer  of  the  Board 
orPublic  Works,  but  Without  my  being  able  to  have  the  work  overseen  as  heretofore, 
or  an  Estimate  of  its  expense  made  before  ordered,  and  thus  controlled. 

10  Furthermore,  an  Account,  amounting  to  $25.  by  Mr.  George  Fox  for  removing 
snow  from  the  roofs  of  the  Buildings,  was  enclosed  to  me  from  the  Board  of  Public 
WoTks  Department  for  my  Certificate.  Such  work  h.d  always  been  done  ^y  our  own 
labouring  men.  and,  of  course,  without  any  specific,  or  additional,  charge.  As  I  had 
made  n"^  Requisition  for  such  work,  and  knew  nothing  of  it.  T  caused  enquiry  to  be 
made  and  learned  that  on  our  men  proceeding  one  day  to  remove  the  snow  from  the 
SuUdinT  Mr  George  Fox  appeared,  and  told  them  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  Mr, 
tX  to' remove  tL  snow  from'the  Buildings.  It  is  for  that  the  charge  of  $25  is  made 
-at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  day  for  each  man  during  the  time  specified.  In  order  0 
prevent  damage  to  the  roofs  by  walking  on  the  Slates,  a  requisition  for  boards  witl. 
Tps  to  fay  across  the  Roofs  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Board  of  Works  Department. 

11  During  the  late  Session  of  the  Legislature,  you  required  me  to  make  an 
Fstimate  of  the  expenses  of  repairs,  etcetera,  to  the  Buildings,  and  proposed  the 
reduction  of  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  held  responsible  for  expenses  over 
which  I  have  no  control,  or  be  liable  to  censure,  when  the  Public  Accounts  are  presented 
and  discussed  during  the  next  Session  of  the  Legislature,  it  a  discrepancy  should  appear 
between  my  last  Estimate  of  the  expenses  of  repairs,  etcetera,  and  the  expenses  actualh 

incurred  under  the  new  system. 

19  I  understood,  indeed,  in  a  conversation  some  weeks  since  on  the  subject  with 
the  Honourable  the  Attorney -General,  that  the  expenses  of  the  repairs  of  our  Eauca- 
tional  Buildings  would  not  be  charged  against  the  Department,  but  would  be  included 
in  the  general  charges  for  the  repairs  of  Public  Buildings.  If  I  am  correct  in  that 
understanding,  I  am,  of  course,  happily  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  such  expenses, 
and,  therefore,  the  Estimate  you  required  me  to  make  is  without  application. 

13  I  have  thus  deemed  it  right  and  proper  to  inform  you  of  the  working  of  your 
directions  in  regard  to  the  Contingent  Expenses  for  the  repairs  of  the  Buildings, 
etcetera  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  present  system,  while  it  is  less  prompt  and  under 
less  oversight,  is  less  economical  than  the  one  previously  in  operation. 
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14.  As  to  the  mode  of  paying  moneys,  Accounts,  etcetera,  T  find  no  inconvenience 
under  the  modifications  and  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  your  Chief  Clerk  and 
Mr.  Hodgins,  and  sanctioned  by  you. 

15.  On  the  several  departmental  matters  discussed  between  :  ou  and  Mr.  Hodgins, 
during  my  absence,  I  need  not  further  remark,  as  Mr.  Hodgins  has  clearly  stated  and 

explained  them  to  me. 

16.  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  I,  at  first,  felt  your  Letter  of  directions, 
without  the  slightest  previous  intimation,  changing  the  whole  system  of  paying  moneys 
and  administering  the  Department,  as  the  Law  had  provided  and  been  administered 
for  many  years,  as  a  virtual  condemnation  of  my  past  departmental  administration; 
and  I  .should  have  received  it  as  an  indication  of  the  loss  of  friendship  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  towards  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindest  assurances 
of  individual  Members  of  the  Administration,  and  had  not  the  official  Letter  of  the 
Honourable  the  Provincial  Secretary,  date  I  the  30th  January,  relative  to  my  previously 
proposed  resignation,  conveyed  expressions  of  consideration  and  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  my  services  and  relations  for  which  no  language  could 
too  strongly  express  my  obligations  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  doubt  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  Government  towards  me  personally, 
and  I  have  accepted  your  Letter  as  simply  declaring  a  change  of  system,  which  it  is 
my  duty,  as  it  is  my  aim,  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Toronto,  30th   April,   1869.  Egerton  Ryerbon. 

I.  Thr  Secret.\ry  of  thk  Public  Works  Department  to  the  Chief  Superintendent 

OF  Education. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  inform  you,  that  no 
alterations,  or  repairs,  are  to  be  made  to  the  Buildings,  or  Furniture,  under  your 
charge,  except  under  the  authority,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  When  any  such  alterations,  or  repairs,  are 
desired,  a  Requisition  must  be  forwarded  to  this  Department,  specifying  the  same, 
when,  if  deemed  proper,  they  will  be  undertaken  by  order  of  this  Department.  If  any 
such  alterations,  or  repairs,  are  made,  except  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  charges 
and  expenses  thereof  will  not  be  allowed. 

Toronto,   February   8th,    1869.  Wilmam   Edwards,   Secretary. 

II.  The  Architect  of  the  Public  Works  Department  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent 

OF  Education. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  respecting  the  cleaning  of  the  Steam 
Boilers  in  the  main  Bifilding,  and,  in  return  have  to  state,  that  the  same  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  Person  in  charge  of  the  Boiler,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

Toronto,  17th  Fob.uary,  1869.  Kivas  Tully,  Architect  and  C'yil  Engineer. 

ill.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  Architect  op  the  Public  Works 

Department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  of  the  17th  instant. 

The  Requisition  which  I  enclosed  to  the  Honourable  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  on  tho  loth  instant,  was  one  vvhieh  I  had  submitted  to  the  Honourable  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  to  know  if  it  came  under  the  Letter  of  Instructions  from  the  Board 
of  Works  Department,  seeing  that  the  Person  in  charge  of  the  Boilers  is  not  an 
F^ngineer.     He  said  he  thought  it  did;  and  I  enclosed  it  accordingly. 
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The  Person  in  charge  of  the  Boilers  is  the  Gardener  of  the  Nornial  School  gronnds, 
and  who,  aided  by  the  labouring  man.  has  attended  to  them  these  three  years ;  but  .. 
could  not  entrust  such,  a  matter  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  on  receipt  of  your  Letter, 
employed  Mr.  Harding  to  attend  to  it. 

As  the  Requisition  enclosed  to  you  involves  expense,  it  has  to  be  filed  in  this 
Department.     Please,  therefore,  to  return  it  for  that  purpose. 

Toronto,  24th  February,  1869.  J.  George  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

IV.  Letter  to  the  Provincial  Trkasitrer  from  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Educa- 

TION. 

Herewith    I    have    the    honour    to   transmit    certain    Accounts    requiring    payment, 

accompanied  by  the  usual  schedule.  .     *   irrq   f„r   Mans     ^noaratus 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary   Grant  of  1868  for  Maps,   Apparatus 
Library  a'dPrle  Books  was  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  year    we  had,  (as  exp  ained 
to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  House  of   Assembly),  to  instruct  Mr.   Potter,   ou 
Agen    m  LonZ,  to  pay  certain  of  the  Invoices  according  ^o  the  order  of  receipt  o 
ihe   shipment  to  us,   sent  him   from   time  to   time,    in   order   to   keep   faith   with   the 
Publ  sher"    and  to     ecure  to  the   Department  the   extra   discount,   to   which   we   wer 
Tntilled  u^der  the  arrangements  which  I  made  with  them  -^"^f  ^^f  ^^;^\;;;  ^'f^,.. 
The   Agent's   Commission   and   Charges   for   doing   so,    amount   to   less   than   the   extra 
discount  which  has  been  allowed  to  the  Department  for  Pr7PV^''Twer'e  leTt  over 
invoices  of  these  Publishers,  who  did  not  allow  us  this  extra  discount  were  left  over, 
and  are  now  enclosed  for  payment  to  your  Department. 

The  increased  Grant  of  this  year  will  render  it  unnec«ssavy  for  us  to  pay  any  moro 
of  the  Invoice:  hereafter  received'  through  our  Agent.  They  will,  therefore,  be  enclosed 
to  you  for  payment  from  time  to  time,  as  received  and  checked. 

Toronto,  6th  March,  1869.  J-  George  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

V.  To  THE  Provincial  Treasurer  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 

I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  a  great  practical  inconvenience  in  the 
present  mode  of  P^y^ng  Custom's  Duties  and  Freight  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Educational 

''''' AsTgeneral  rule,  the  articles  ordered  for  the  Depository  take  full  time  to  arrive 
in  Toronto  The  Boxes,  etcetera,  belonging  to  each  shipment  do  not  invariab  y  arrive 
^gX^days  sometimes  intervening  between  the  arrival  of  the  first  and  last  con 
signmen  The  rule  of  the  Custom  House  is  not  to  pass  single  Boxes ;  but  to  enter 
and  pas  the  whole  of  each  shipment  together.  This  is  the  more  reasonable,  (a  though 
often  inconvenient  to  us,)  because  the  articles  menrioned  in  ^  ^-l'''%^r'''l'j;J^ 
in  some  cases,  be  packed  in  several  Boxes  and  not  in  the  one  which  might  have  arrived, 

and  which  we  would  be  able  to  pass.  „,.,,.  a  vn^  ,-f  ^a  n„ 
When  we  get  notice  of  the  arrival  of  each  English  shipment,  and  while  it  is  on 
the  way  we  can,  (as  was  done  with  the  last  shipment,)  certify  the  same  in  advance 
whicrmj  be  payable  to  the  Custom  House,  and  thus,  if  the  Order-in-Council  be 
promptly  passed  be  able  to  pay  the  Duty  on  the  arrival  of  the  Boxes.  The  case  i. 
different  however,  with  our  American  orders.  The  English  orders  are  shipped  to  us 
in  consignments  of  not  less  than  five  Boxes  at  a  time;  but  the  American  orders  come 
each  publisher,  singly,  as  required,  the  duty  on  each  Box  it  may  be,  not  e.ceedin. 
$5  or  $6,  while  on  the  English  Boxes  it  generally  amounts  to  $40  or  $50.  Were  w 
;r,  «  ^.J.inn  to  nav  this  Duty,  as  the  Boxes  arrive,  the  business  of  the  Depository  would 
be  "greatly  facilitated;  promptitude  in  the  receipt  and  despatch  oi  Books,  etcetera, 
would  be  promoted,  and  the  convenience  of  all  parties  secured. 

*  For  details  of  thU  arraiigement  withTh^  Publishers  in  England  and  the  United  States,  see  Chapter  I.  of  the 
Nineteenth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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We  are  also,  I  may  mention,  under  oblifiation  to  pay  the  amount  of  ««  J^"-«=« 
„„  rocoipt  of  the  Books,  etcetera;  should  any  delay  occur  in  the  receipt  of  the  Boxes, 
a  correspondinK  delay  will  occur  in  the  payment  of  the  sums  due. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  made  above,  apply,  and,  even  with  more  force,  to  the 
n,lt  of  Freight  riP    ;  for,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  tell  until  the  actual  arrival  of 
fheB^^^es!  whit  The  F.e  ght  will  be;  and.  the  Shippers,  etcetera,  are  averse  to  deliver- 
ing the  Boxes  until  th«.  Freight  is  paid. 

I  would  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  an  accountable  Warrant  fo.  $rtOO  be 
issued  Tor  this  service,  as  in  the  case  of  Contingencies,-the  account  of  the  Expenditure. 
,vith  Vouchers  to  be  sent  in  at  the  end  of  each  month. 


Toronto,  20th  March,   1869. 


J.   George  Hodginm.   Deputy  Superintendent. 


Note.  The  Warrant  for  $600  was  issued,  as  intimated  in  a  Letter  from  the  Treasurer 
of  the  3rd  of  April. 

VI.   To  THE  Provincial  Treasurer  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

T  have  the  honour  to  enclose  two  accounts,  which  Mr.  Kivas  Tully,  Architect  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  certifies  for  work  done  in  connection  with  the  Normal  and 
Model  School  Buildings. 

The  repairs  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ro-ers'  Account  were  desired  by  my  own  Requisi- 
tions- but  1  know  aothing  of  the  charges  for  materials,  or  work  done.-having  had 
no  cortrol.  or  oversight,  in  respect  to  it.  Heretofore,  I  had  an  Estimat^  made  by  the 
Carpenters  for  any  repairs,  etcetera,  required,  and  then  saw  that  the  charges  did  not 
exceed  the  Estimate,  which  was,  of  course,  carefully  examined  m  each  case^  I  have 
employed  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  most  part,  these  several  years,  to  repair  the  Bu.  dings, 
etcetera,  and  have  always  found  hi.  an  honest  man,  but,  as  he  does  not  do  any  of  these 
repairs  now  by  my  order,  or  under  the  oversight  of  any  one  connected  with  this  Depart- 
ment, I  cannot  certify  to  his  Accounts,  further  than  that  he  done  the  work  required. 

In  regard  to  tfie  enclosed  Account  of  Mr.  George  Fox,-($25).  for  removing  ,Snow 
from  the  Roofs  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  at  $'2.50  a  day,  I  never  requested 
anything  of  the  kind;  and  no  special  charge  had  ever  before  been  made  for  it.  Ihe 
Firemrn  and  Labourers  employed  in  connection  with  the  Department  have  always 
done  that  work.  I  understand  they  were  proceeding  to  do  so  last  Winter  as  heretofore, 
when  Mr.  George  Fox  appeared,  and  told  them  that  he  had  orders  from  Mr.  Tully 
to  clean  off  the  snow.  1  cannot  be  expected  to  be  responsible  for  expenses  tor  work 
which  I  have  not  requested;  nor  can  I  keep  down  ^the  Contingent  expcu.os  of  the 
Department  in  matters  in  which  I  have  no  discretion." 

Toronto,  24th  April,  1869.  Eger'on  Ryerson. 

VII.  To  Mr.  Mathews  of  the  Treasury  Department,  from  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that,  for  the  reasons  given  in  my  Letter  addressed  on 
the  24th  instant  to  the  Honourable  E.  B.  Wood,  Provincial  Treasurer,  I  am  unable  to 
certify  to  the  value  of  the  work  done,  or  the  payment  of  the  Accounts  in  question.— 
though  I  can  certify  to  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

Besides,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  proposed  payment  to  Mr.  George  Fox.  as  I  have 

-      , ; -r-r-A  -v-c  itfTn  of  pxponsfi  of  that  kind:  and  did  not  make  any 

nover  m  past  yuars  iiii;urrtra  Snj  it»^!!i  "i  v:.i.p^-ii3T:  -a.   mm.  i».iii_. ,   . 

Requisition  for  the  work  charged. 

*  These  two  Illustrative  <"ases  of  the  eoonomy  practicS"by  the  Education  DepartmeBt  are  referred  to       para- 
graphs  eight  and  ten  of  the  preceding  Letter  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  of  the  30th  of  April,  1869,  page  ib. 
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The   Board   of   Works,    whose    Architect    and    EnRineer   directed   the   work, 
course,  tlve  competent  party  to  certify  the  account  for  it.* 

ToKONTO,  -mh  April.  1869.  ,  Egrrton  Rykrbon 

VIII.  To  THB  Provincial  Trkasurer  from  tiik  Chief  Superintendrnt  of  Education 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  enclose  two  Accounts,  which  Mr.  Kivas  Tully,  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  has  sent  to  me  for  my  Certificate  as 
to  their  accuracy.  I  can  certify  as  to  the  work  specified  in  the  Accounts  having  been 
(lone  according  to  my  Uc<iuisition  for  the  same ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  charges  for  the 
work  done,  I  assume  no  responsibility. 

As  stated  in  my  Letter  to  you  of  the  30th  ultimo,  I  have  always  found  Mr.  GeorRo 
Harding  a  skilful  and  excellent  Mechanic ;  and  I  believe  an  honest  man.  I  dare  say  his 
Account  of  $128.24  for  repairing  the  Steam  Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Pipes  is  just;  but, 
under  the  old  system,  which  has  been  superseded,  I  always  took  the  precaution  to  have 
an  Estimate  made  as  to  the  charges  for  the  work  before  ordering  it. 

In  regard  to  the  other  Account  of  $35.50,  attested  by  Mr.  Tully  as  correct,  you  will 
observe,  by  referring  to  my  Letter  above  mentioned,  that  I  had  an  Estimate  in  detail, 
(according  to  my  Requisition  for  the  same  repairs),  for  $10.70;  for  which  sum  I  should 
have  got  them  done  under  the  old  system  superseded  by  your  Letter  of  the  23rd  of 
January  last. 

Toronto,  20th  May,  1869.  Egbrton  Ryerbon. 

IX.   To  THB  Provincial  Treasurer  from  the  Chief   Superintendent  of  Education. 

Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  Summary  of  the  Common  and  Separate 
School  Apportionments  for  the  year  1869.  The  Grants  are  payable  after  the  30th  instant, 
when  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  School  and  Municipal  Authorities  have  been  duly 
observed.  The  usual  Certificate  will  be  sent  to  you  as  the  several  amounts  become 
payable,  it  being  necessary  to  withhold  portions  of  the  Grants,  in  certain  cases,  until 
the  Law  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

The  amounts  payable  at  the  same  time  to  Grammar  Schools  and  Superannuated 
Teachers,  will  also  be  similarly  certified. 

Toronto,  19th  June,  1869.  Egerton  Ryerson. 


Common  School  Grant  to  Counties  in 
Upper  Canada. 

$ 

Glengarry    ; 2,328 

Stormont    1-^09 

Dundas    .• 2-101 

Prescott    l'6o9 

Russell    850 

Carleton    • 3,349 

Grenville    2,192 

Leeds    3,572 

Lanark    3.248 

Renfrew    2,626 

Frontenac    2,854 

4jj'_„4.-._                                          .,,  1.87'4 

Auuinguon    

Lennox    858 

Prince  Edward  1.981 


Hastings   4,152 

Northumberland    4,077 

Durham   3,560 

Peterborough    2,549 

Victoria    2.944 

Ontario    4,229 

York    6,058 

Peel    2,766 

Simcoe  5,652 

Halton    2,068 

Wentworth    3,210 

Brant   2,248 

Lincoln    2,025 

Welland    2,089 

Haldimand 2,458 

Norfolk    3,218 


*  See  note  to  the  preceding  Letter,  Number  V.,  page  38. 
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.>xfor(l    4,719 

VViitt^rloo  3.438 

Wollinnton    6.568 

Orey   6,634 

Perth    4,14;i 

Huron    6,211 

Hruae    4,:J27 

Middlesex    6,761 

ElKin    3,331 

K«'nt    3,170 

Lambton   3.120 

E.s8«x    2,362 

District  of  Algoma   360 


$138,038 


Common  School  Grants  to  Cities. 

Hamilton    1-990 

Kingston    1-390 

London   1.590 

Ottawa   1.490 

Toronto    4,450 


$10,910 


Common  School  Grads  to  Towns 

Amherstburgh    

Barrie    

Belleville    

Berlin    

Bothwell 

Bowmanville    

Brantf ord    

Brockville    

Chatham    

Clifton   

Cobourg   

CoUingwood    

Cornwall    

Dundas    

Gait    

Goderich    

Guelph    

Ingersoll    

Lindsay    

Milton    

Napanee    

Niagara    

Oakviilc    

Owen   Sound   

Paris    

Perth    


249 

2' 9 

267 

298 

110 

269 

727 

438 

466 

138 

472 

160 

203 

308 

36;^ 

359 

577 

328 

249 

100 

219 

224 

160 

269 

269 

279 


Peterborough   .. 

Picton    

Port   Hope   

Presfott     

Sandwich    

Sarnia    

St.   Catharines 

St.  Mary's   

St.  Thomas  

Simcoe   

Stratford    

Whitby    

Windsor    

Woodstock    


9 

432 
2.39 
438 
249 
150 
234 
696 
353 
187 
174 
358 
29R 
370 
365 


$12,658 

Common  School  Grants  to  Villages. 

Arnprior    132 

Ashburnham   125 

Aurora   "O 

Bath    66 

Bradford    120 

Brampton    185 

Brighton   130 

Caledonia    116 

Cayuga    ^2 

Chippewa    149 

Clinton    145 

Colborne    96 

Dunnvillc    165 

Elora    1^5 

Embro    ^0 

Fergus   160 

Fort  Erie  110 

Gananoque    I'O 

Garden  Island   60 

Georgetown    164 

HawUesbury    130 

Hespeler    105 

Holland  Landing  76 

Iroquois    °0 

Komptville    114 

Kincardine   150 

Lanark    ''^ 

Listowel   100 

Merrickville    105 

Mitchell   196 

Morrisb^rgh    H*^ 

Mount  Forest  140 

Newburgh    100 

Newcastle    98 
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New  Edinburgh 
New    HamburK 

Nowmarkt't  

Oilsprings    

Orangeville  

Orillia    

Oshawa   

Pembroke    

Petrolia    

Portsmouth    

Port  Dnlhousio 

Preston    

Renfrew    

Richmond    

Seaf orth    

Smith'8   Foils   . 

Southampton   .. 

Sterling    

Strathroy    

Streetsville  

Thorold    

Trenton     


f 

40 
ISl 
186 
186 
96 
130 
974 
98 
100 
180 
136 
164 
67 
60 
90 
120 
90 
96 
140 
86 
214 
205 


Vienna  

Wardsvillo 
Waterloo    . 
Welland    ... 
WoUinKton 
Yorkville    . 


97 

160 

76 
185 


f7,6'M) 


Total  Grants  to  Counties  138,0;W 

Total  Grants  to  Cities   10.910 

Total  Grants  to  Towns  12,6.'58 

Total  Grants  to  Villages   7,600 

$169,2W 

Apportionment  reserved  for  new 

Separate  Schools    385  oU 

Apportionment   of   1868   payable 

in    1869    '*08  50 

Total   Apportionment  for  1869... $170,000 


X.    To    XHB    PkOVINCXA.    TKKA8.HEK    .KOM    THE    DkP.TT    S.PEKX.TKNDENT    O.    EpCCATION. 

,    1    Kv   tho    Chief    Superintendent    of    Education,  I  have  the  honour  to 

Civil  Engineer  of  the  Bo.rd  ot  Works.     "">''"  '  j     ^j    betters  on  thi. 

the,o  Account,  tor  the  rewon.  which  ho  has  already  giTon  you  in  o 

•"''pirt  of  the  work  charged  in  .he«  Bi,..  "". ^~»  ,^°-  ' VrWoT  atdVart 
Ee,uiaitio„.,  which  he  h...  from  time  to  time.  --' ^^ ^'^'^^^^^^ Ztl^tLr 
ha,  been  done  againat  hi.  wiahe.,  ..communicated  ♦"  *"  »°";';,7„„  ,„  „,„„„tio„ 
.,f  Public  Work,  in  a  Letter  from  the  Department  <i»'«J  «>»  '*  ™^°„,    ,„  ,^„  „„,,. 

with  tl,:  /-.  *>-».«;'l^;-r— li:;tLrth;  itiCt'-ntth';  the  approp,;.. 
rn7o:rtrth"erm^;rho^'repairI^,  ali^dy  e^au.^^^^^^^ 

and  certain  ^^^^'-Z:::^.'^:.::^^^'^'^'  «P.i™  ..»ra 

"r^t^l'^Zl:^^^^^^^  for  the  current  year.  Expenditure  r„, 
the  No'rn^l  Schoor,    provided   a.   far   a.    po.ible    'X^Sor^ZZTZ 

direction  and  authority. 

Toronto,  20th  September,  1869.  J-  Geokoe  Hodoinb,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

XI.  To  THE  Provincial  TRBAsrREK  from  the  Chiee  Si  perxntendent  of   Edxication. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  following  In.. ranees  were  effected  last 
year  on  the  Buildings  connect  d  with  this  Department  and  tho.r  contents :- 
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|)f.piirtment    BuildinK,    frontitiK    fJouId    Street    $42,000 

n...v»'   and   (Jirls'    \l<><U.l    Hchool    BuildinRfi    14,000 

N'(,rmnl   School    Buildinn;,    fronting  Oorrard   Street    16.000 

Contenti  of  the  Educational    I)('po«itorieii,   MuBeum   nnd    Library*    04,000 

rurnituro  and  Contenti  of  the  two  Model  Schools 4,000 

l<'urnitui(>  aeid  Cont<>nt8  ot  the  Kdiication  Office,  exclusive  of  the  Dooki  in  the 

Council   Room    liibrary    S!,fi00 

Furniture   mid   CoiitentH   of   the    Nornml    School    8,000 

Lithographic  Stones  of   Depository  Maps,   with  the  Copp-Clark  Company   1,000 

$161,600 

Policies  of  Insurance  on  the  undermentioned  property  nro  on  the  point  of  expira- 
tion. The  Companies  have  been  requested  to  hold  the  property  insured  till  the  Warrants 
are  issiicd  by  your  Department. 

On  the  Buildings,   fronting  on  Gerrard  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  Normal  and 

Model  schools :  — 

$  cts. 

Expires  on  the  15th  of  October,  Northern  Insurance  Company,  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller, 

on  $4,000  22  HO 

Expires  on  the  18th  of  October,  Lancashire  Company,  Messieurs  Duncan,  Clark 

and  Company,   on  $4,000   • 22  60 

Expires  on  the  15th  of  October,  Liverpool  and  London  Company,  Mr.  S.   Fraser, 

on   $4,000   22  50 

Expires  on  the  15th  of  October,  Western  Company,  Mr.  B.  Haldan,  on  $4,000  ...  22  50 

TonoNTO,  14th  October,  1869.  Egerton  Ryehson. 


I XII.  To  THE  Chief  Superintendent  op  Education  prom  the  Secretary  of  the  Pubijc 

Works  Department. 


I  am  instructed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  aclmowledge  the  rereipt 

[of  your  Letter  [Number  XI]  of  the  14th  of  Ootober,  addressed  to  the;  Honourable    the 

Provincial  Treasurer,    respecting   the    ovpiry    (,     certain   Policies   of  Insurance   ou    the 

Normal  and  Model  School  Buildings,     u  etera,  and  to  say  in  reply,  that  it  is  not  the 

[intention  of  the  Government  to  renew  any  Insurance  Risks  on  Provincial  Buildings  or 

[other  properties. 

Toronto,  10th  November,   1869.  William  Edwards,  Secretary. 

XIII.  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter  by  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  you.-  Lett<  i    of  th(<  10th  instant, 
linforming  me,  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  thnt  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  renew   any  Insurance  Risks  on  riivincial   Buildings, 
JT  other  property. 

The  insurance  on   .all  the  Buildings  and  contents  in  con,  .-ctioti  with   this  Depart- 
lent,  amounts  to  $151, .500,   the  insurance  on   which,   sirce  the   use  of  steam   to  heat 
[them,  is,  on  an  average,  one-half  per  cent. 

The  insurance   on  the   contents  of  the   Buildings,-    Depository,   Museum,    Library, 
^irniture,  etcetera,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  |  per  cent.,  on  the  average. 


*  There  ha«  alreaflv  been  expended  on  the  Ediicatlnnal  Museum  about  S7.5,50C.     Perhaps  the  contents  miKht 
be  replaced  for  JTO.OOO.  ~"    '  ''  "  „  ,     ^      .„„  „^ 

The  present  contents  of  the  Mnps,  Apparatus  and  Books  in  the  Educational  Depository  are  valued  at  183,000. 
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them  an  exception,  and  continue  the  insurance  as  at  present. 

^,  ^  IQCO  EOERTON    RyERSON. 

Toronto,  12th  November,  1869. 

Note.  No  reply  was  received  to  this  Letter. 

XIV.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  to  the  Commissioner  op  Pubwc  Works. 
I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  attention  of  this  Department  has  just  been 

OA^ing  to  the  sma  ^^  proposed  for  larger  repairs  last 

provision  mado  for  repairs  to  the  Root,  wh.ch  «  in  a  bad  state,  as  reported        y 

"■  "vol'lZLlt;  that,  on  ™ore  than  one  oocasion  onr  re,ne.t  for  repair,,  or  ne. 

n:d%retrn;:re,s  «:Ca:t::;ire 

in  th?Ho'^:rAsse.H,,  L.  ^'^^f^^^^^'J^^Z  ZZ^t^tZ. 
.<the  order  to  print  .t  '■-"^  «»»«;' !f,°"*'  SLard  to  the   carefn1„e»,   econon,   n„d 
lUSltTwi*  :.LhTro:Uhr.lrre;ir?of  the  B„i.din.s  have  heen  oond„cte. 
while  the  responsibility  remained  in  our  hands. 

^  ,    T^         u        lafiQ  J-  George  Hodoinb, 

Toronto,  29th  December,  1869. 

LECTURESHIP  ON    AGRICULTURE  IN  THE   NORMAL    SCHOOL. 
The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
You  will  observe  from  the  last  paragraph  of  my  last  Annual  ^el^ool  Report^  that  I 
prople  investing  the  teaching  of  our  Public  Schools  with  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  J^^^^^^^^ 
fn  connection    with    employments.    Manufactures    and    Agriculture  of  the  Country, 

"'1:tC:eldeTpracticable  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  Agricultural  Cliem^trjj 

Ind  GreaT  BrUain,   it  is  impossible  to   give  the   prominence  and   thoroughness  to  tl 
teachfnT  f  Agrtcu  tural  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  requisite  for  ^--a^/-;*- 
pu.TOset  in  the  Schools  without  a  Master,  or  Teacher-Lecturer,  wholly  devoted  to  the. 

"""'r' therefore    submit  for  your  consideration  to  be  brought  before  the  Governmont 
and  Legt      ure'the  propriety  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  ^^-^^-^  -«-™-' J 
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will  hereafter  submit  an  estimate  for  the  erection  of  an  Agricultural  Lecture  Room  and 
Laboratory  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  Building,  and  which  may  prove  the 
nucleus  of  an  Agricultural  School  for  the  whole  Country.  In  the  mean  time,  I  propose, 
until  experience  and  the  demands  of  the  Country  require  more,  the  simple  additional 
Lectureship,  as  above  stated. 

Toronto,  12th  November,  1869.  -  Egerton  Ryerson. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL   MUSEUM    AND    SCHOOL   OF   ART   AND   DESIGN. 
XVI.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  Editor  op  The  Leader. 

I  observe  in  this  Morning's  Leader  a  Communication  signed  "Claude"  and  headed 
"Normal  School  Art  Gallery"  complaining  that  no  labels  are  attached  to  the  collection 

of  Paintings. 

I  admit  the  justice  of  the  complaint  and  offer  the  following  explanation : —The 
Grounds  and  the  Museum  are  part  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,— the  productions 
of  the  former  intended  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the  School  in  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  and  the  collection  in  the  latter  is  designed  to  facilitate  Historical  Studies 
and  to  cultivate  taste;  also  to  furnish  Models  for  a  School  of  Art  and  Design,  which  has 
not  yet  been  brought  into  operation.  These  appendages  to  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  are  likewise  intended  to  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  pleasure  and 
[edification  of  the  public,  and  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  Visitors  from  Foreign 
I  Countries,  as  well  as  from  different  parts  of  Canada,— whose  number,  annually  increas- 
ing, evinces  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  Art  collections  made. 

The  typical  collection  of  copies  of  Paintings  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  styles  of 
[the  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish  and  different  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  by  a 
(selection  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  their  principal  Masters,— the  Paintings  are 
I  not  only  to  be  labelled,  but  to  be  accompanied  by  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 
I  Catalogue,  embracing  a  brief  account  of  the  several  Schools  of  Painting,  as  well  as  a 
description  of  the  specimens  presented,  and  also  biographical  sketches  of  their  Authors. 
But  this  has  been  impracticable  to  do  properly,  until  the  collection  of  Paintings  could 
[b?  finally  arranged  and  duly  numbered  for  reference. 

More  than  two  years  since  I  prepared  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

I  Statues,  Groups,  Busts,— ancient  and  modern ;  but  as  I  had  decided  to  add  a  collection 

of  Models  and  various  specimens  connected  with  Agriculture   and  Manufactures,  and 

tho  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  Canada,  (very  limited),   it  was  thought  better  to 

[defer  printing  any  part  of  a  Museum  Catalogue  until  we  could  complete  the  arrange- 

[ment  of  the  whole  selection  and  then  properly  label  the  Collection  of  Paintings  and  the 

various   articles  in  each   of   the  Galleries.      This  arrangement   has  been   much   delayed 

[from  want  of  help  and  means ;  but,  I  hope,  it  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  when 

[the  process  of  labelling  will  be  commenced,  to  be  Allowed  by  a  carefully  prepared  and 

[comprehensive  Catalogue  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Toronto,  September  14th,  1869.  Egerton  Ryerson 

Note.  From  the  Letter  of  a  Correspondent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Wesleyan, 
II  give  the  following  extract: — "While  in  Toronto  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Normal  School, 
lat  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson,  who,  though  now  advanced 
jin  years,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  his  native  Canada.  The 
jinstitution  has  undergone  many  improvements  since  our.  last  visit,  ten  years  ago ;  this 
lis  more  particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Paintings  and  Statuary.  Hundreds  of 
[people  visit  the  Institution  daily  in  the  Summer  season.  We  are  informed,  that 
[recently  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  paid  it  a  visit,  and 
Lcknowlrclgcd  that  they  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  its  respective  departments,  not  even 
lin  the  United  States. 
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NINETEEN     YEARS'      PROGRESS     OF     THE     HAMILTON     CITY 
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Note.  This  Record  of  the  progress  of  the  Hamxltor,  City  Schoo  Jia 
been  written  by  a  Person  well  versed  in  regard  to  the  Subject  on  which  he 
wrLnd  was  published  in  the  Harmlton  Spectator.  What  he  says  o 
Hamilton  is,  to  a'large  extent,  true  of  the  Cities  Towns  and  -ger  Yi Uages 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  Province.  As  an  illustrative  example  of  that  pro- 
gress  of  the  Schools  in  the  Province  generally,  I  ;Sl^if,  Vu  S  hoT 
fhis  very  full  and  carefully  prepared  historical  record  of  the  Hamilton  Schools. 

Progress  in  General  and  Average  Attendanc^The  Cost  per  Pxjpil-Sybtem 
EuucATiON— Subjects  of  Instruction,  Etcetera. 

A  Correspondent  writes : -There  is  nothing  in  the  City  of  Hamilton  of  which  the 
oeoDle  are  more  justly  proud  than  of  the  pre-emmence  attained  by  the  City  Schools 

of  nresent  strength,  and  of  continued  future  prosperity.  The  sound  principle  tnai 
EducatTon  is  the  g/eat  preventive  of  crime,  and  that,  therefore  the  educa  ion  of  tho 
tholeTeop  e  s  a  common  and  paramount  interest,  has  found  here  a  development  as 
rreat  ^f  no  e  eater  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe;  so  great  a  development  that, 
V  rih  ::ern  oVrree,  o  J  Ratebill,  Schools,  an  open  one  ^-ided  f  rom  yc,^^^^^^^^ 
bv  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people  themselves  at  their  Annual  School  Meetings,  the 
FrrLhool  Svstem  has  so  signally  triumphed  that  the  opposite  principle  has  come  to 
be  a  smaU  exceptl  to  In  afmost  universal  rule.  And  nowhere  has  this  system  more 
LarXpereHhan  in  Hamilton.  Compared  with  the  population  the  attendance 
at  the  City  Schools  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  urban  population  of  the  Province, 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Schools,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  a  New 
Year   canToI  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  the  citizens;  and  that  the  review  may  b 
L  full  as  possible,  we  propose  to  go  back  nineteen  years,   and  trace  t^e  educat^^^^^^^^ 
advancement  of  the  City  since  that  time.     And  in  order  to  do  this  -«-  effectually  we 
propose  to  refer  to  the  progress  in  its  various  phases.     Let  us  first  look  at  the 


Financial  Aspect  of  the  History  of  the  Schools. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Schools  are  made  up  mainly  from  three  sources: -The  Gov- 
Ihe  revenues  oi   tii«  ^  ^  „.._...      xu„  „«ntrihu+prl  from  tht*  Taxation 

0  tTe  peoprand  in  addition  to  these,  occasional  sums  from  other  sources;  and  from 
tLte  various  sources  we  give  the  Receipts  for  the  Common  Schools,  since  1850,  as 
follows :  — 
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Year. 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Government 
Grant. 


751 
1,125 
1,352 
1,352 
1,352 
1,776 
1,920 
1,920 
2,045 
1,812 
1,788 
1,779 
1,760 
1,874 
1,908 
1,892 
1,786 
1,702 


Fees. 


$1,163 
1,332 
1,367 
916 
1,169 
1,817 
2,077 
1,847 
2,056 
2,422 
2,739 
3,516 
3,655 
4,075 
4,104 
4,137 
4,500 
5,286 
5,562 


Municipal 
Tax. 


$2,375 
5,967 
14,148 
36,183 
16,938 
18,249 
19,925 
17,631 
15,073 
18,260 
14,645 
10,460 
10,262 
9,028 
11,188 
11,375 
11,343 
15,838 
14,462 


Other 
Sources. 


Total. 


$20 
49 
80 


39 

39 

20 

171 

403 

204 

235 

222 

1,700 


$4,303 
8,049 
16,640 
38,453 
19,460 
21,419 
23,798 
21,448 
19,829 
22,728 
19,215 
15,803 
15,716 
15,045 
17,569 
17,626 
17,971 
22,632 
20,816 


We  have  left  out  in  the  above  the  cents,  ignoring  those  under  fifty,  and  counting 
those  over  that  at  a  dollar,  which  will  account  for  the  totals  not  always  being  an  exact 
addition  of  the  particulars.  The  same  principle  we  shall  continue  throughout  our 
comparisons.  The  Tables  of  Expenditure  during  the  same  period  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  much  more  acurrately  of  the  general  management  of  the  Schools,  and  the 
tliorough  economy  v"i'  which  they  have  been  conducted.  The  large  tax  in  1853  was 
caused  by  the  ere&  -  •  .School  Buildings,  noted  in  the  following  Table  as  "Permanent 
Improvements." 


Year. 


11850. 

1 1851 . 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855, 

1856 

1857, 

[1858 

[1859 

[i860 

11861 

|]862 

11863 

11864 

11865 

1866 

1867 

1868 


Teachers' 
salaries. 


$2,685 

2,938 

3,736 

5,476 

6,633 

9,932 

11,419 

11,665 

12,149 

14,049 

12,523 

11,483 

11,100 

11,155 

11,924 

12,552 

12,816 

13,650 

14,163 


Other 
salaries. 


$1,393 
2,061 
2,649 
1,3.54 
1,537 
1,493 
1,941 
1,688 
1,646 
1,489 
1,593 
1,576 
1,814 
1,596 
1,923 
1,990 


Library, 
apparatus, 
prizes,  etc. 


Text  Books, 
Stationery. 


$100 

100 

50 

125 


122 
160 

80 
130 

87 
100 


$1,888 

1,400 

1,107 

2,668 

1,525 

905 

487 

800 

1,773 

1,314 

1,001 

1,138 

1,065 


Incidentals. 


$3,100 
3,600 
2,868 
2,743 
2,206 
1,537 
1,378 
1,341 
1,879 
1,706 
2,089 
3,017 
739 


Permanent 
Improve- 
ments. 


$1,620 

5,111 

12,904 

30,556 

8,378 

7,141 

6,037 

3,147 

1,911 

1,218 

1,068 

231 

262 


250 

250 

339 

3,317 

4,388 


1  iii 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  sums  expended  on  permanent  improvements  was  very  large, 
fhich  will  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  larger  receipts  during  the  earlier 
period  embraced  in  our  comparison.     The  School  Buildings  of  Hamilton  are,  taken  as 
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a  whole  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  people ;  and  although 
thly  ctt  mon:y,'thev  are  among  the  best  investments  of  which  the  Caty  can  boast. 
The  item  under  he  head  of  "other  Salaries"  includes  the  sums  pa,d  to  Local  Super,..- 
tend  nt  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  Caretakers  of  the  Central  and  Ward  Schools; 
whUe  under  the  head  of  incidentals,  we  have  fuel,  printing,  advert.s.ng,  stoves  an.l 
Btovepipes,  etcetera.  Thus,  during  these  eighteen  years  the  City  of  Hamilton  ha 
expended  on  the  Common  School  education  of  the  children  of  the  C.ty  the  sum  of 
$367,820.     An  average  each  year  of  $20,434. 

The  Si   dies  and  Attendance  at  the  Schools. 

The  ordinary  attendance  at  the  City  Schools  has  varied  a  good  deal;  but  it  is  a 
most  gratifving  fact  that  the  percentage  of  daily  attendance,  as  compared  w.th  the 
number  registered,  has  been  steadily  improving.  So,  too.  .t  .s  most  grat.fy.ng  o  notice 
thaT'v^.ile  there  has  been  but  little  perceptible  change  in  the  cost  P-  Ptipil  m  the 
Schools  on  the  basis  of  the  number  registered,  there  has  been  a  very  deeded  decrease, 
when  compared  with  the  average  attendance.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  bas.s  of  calcula- 
Tion  becruse  by  the  average  attendance  of  Pupils  and  not  by  the  mere  number 
registered  in  the  Books,  must  the  work  actually  performed  be  measured.  The  following 
Table  is  interesting  as  illustrating  these  facts:  — 


Year. 


Number  in 
School 


1850., 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1882. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 


950 
1,017 
1,290 
1,975 
2,333 
3,026 
3,234 
3,074 
3,713 
3,560 
3,709 
3,122 
3,003 
3,508 
3,572 
3,635 
3,623 
3,800 
3,714 


Average 
Attendance 


412 

442 

454 

1,043 

837 

1,569 

1,580 

1,400 

1,354 

1,450 

1,818 

1,678 

1,467 

1,907 

1,963 

2,090 

2,161 

2,522 

2,527 


Percentage. 


Cost  per 
Pupil. 


43 

43 

35 

53 

6.69 

36 

10.37 

51 

7.95 

49 

5.68 

42 

5.54 

36 

4.83 

46 

6.03 

49 

4.87 

53 

4.89 

49 

5.14 

54 

4.07 

52 

4.84 

57 

4.80 

59 

4.86 

66 

5.24 

68 

5.22 

Cost  based 

on 

average 

attendance . 


11.24 

13.07 

12.71 

14.82 

9.93 

9.15 

10.53 

7.78 

8.82 

8.35 

8.16 


93 


These  figures  exhibit  a  substantial  progress  in  what  constitutes  the  real  success  of 
a  Schoo  System  videlicet : -the  average  attendance  of  Pupils  and  the  cost  at  wh.ch 
a  t  orolgh  Sylm  of  Common  School  Education  is  afforded^  The  numbers  on  the 
Reg  ster  and  nominally  attending  the  Schools,  has  not  for  the  last  half  dozen  years 
matei^diy  varied;  but  the  number  of  Pupils  actually  in  attendance  from  day  to  day 
rndti-  under  the  influence  of  successful  teaching,  has  been  stead.ly  increasing.  The 
fact  is  one  upon  which  the  Trustees  and  Teachers  are  to  be  congratulatca. 

Compared  with  the  other  Cities  in  Ontario,  Hamilton  leads  in  the  Proportion  of 
hei  School  population  attending  School,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  average  attendance,  | 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement:  — 
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11.24 

13.07 

12.71 

14.82 

9.93 

9.15 

10.53 

7.78 

8.82 

8.35 

8.16 

7.93 

7.68 
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School  Population.  Number  attending.  Average  attendance. 

Toronto 13,333  9,759  4,639 

Hamilton 5,800  9,756  3,604 

Kingston 3,600  3,207  1,730 

London 4,160  3,997  2,215 

Ottawa 5,000  3,797  1,600 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  little  over  73  per  cent,  of  Toronto's  School  population  attend 
the  Public  Schools,  98  of  Hamilton's,  89  of  Kingston's,  London's  96,  and  Ottawa's  75.  The 
average  percentage  of  attendance  of  those  who  entered  School  was,  in  Toronto  over  48 
per  cent.,  Hamilton  nearly  63,  Kingston  over  63,  London  over  50,  and  Ottawa  less 
than  44. 

In  reference  to  the  Studies  of  the  Scholars,  the  figures  which  we  have  exhibit  some 
curious  phases  which  are  fair  ground  for  serious  reflection.  For  convenience  of  classifi- 
cation, and  as  showing  the  general  divisions  of  the  Schools,  we  take  the  five  Standard 
Readers;  and  we  find  that  there  were  in  these  during  the  same  period,  the  following 
relative  numbers:  — 


Year. 

First 
Book. 

Second 
Book. 

Third 
Book. 

Fourth 
Book. 

Fifth 
Book. 

1850 

184 

163 

131 

483 

530 

833 

897 

922 

1,160 

716 

960 

762 

607 

977 

1,302 

1,150 

865 

1,145 

1,158 

205 

215 

152 

458 

423 

973 

1,060 

1,102 

1,369 

1,763 

1,393 

1,S12 

1,422 

1,466 

1,513 

1,448 

1,506 

1,077 

1,213 

234 
272 
146 
200 
360 
616 
640 
570 
434 
434 
401 
405 
447 
453 
920 
408 
489 
611 
818 

166 
189 
124 
160 
320 
478 
507 
679 
466 
876 
554 
470 
412 
434 
477 
442 
425 
415 
394 

131 
ISO 
78 
80 
90 
126 
140 
234 
183 
246 
206 
137 
163 
179 
156 
177 
139 
163 
140 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

What  strikes  one  rather  forcibly  in  looking  at  these  figures  is  the  small  number  of 
Scholars  in  the  higher  divisions.  That  the  number  in  the  fifth,  or  highest,  for  instance, 
should  be  only  seven  more  than  it  was  eighteen  years  ago,  is  certainly  not  creditable. 
It  indicates  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Scholars  who  enter  our  Common  Schools  have 
the  advantage  of  feeing  through  all  the  departments,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
number  who  can  be  said  to  possess  the  foundation  of  a  first-class  English  education  is 
small.  We  are  quite  sure  that  this  will  be  esteemed  by  all  parties  who  value  Education 
as  something  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  English  sentences,  as  a 
very  great  misfortune.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  children  that  they  should  be  taken- 
from  School  short  of  the  fifth  general  division. 

On  this  point,  the  Principal  in  his  Report  for  the  year,  makes  the  following 
remarks  r — "As  many  of  our  Pupils  le.ive.  School  before  g"'ng  through  the  Central 
School,  the  best  arrangements  possible  should  be  made  for  those  who  are  only  a  short 
time  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  While  at  School,  so  many  of  them  as  to  make  it 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Teacher  to  do  them   justice,   should   not  be  crowded  into   a 

4— xxn. 
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divimon:  and  the  best  Teachers.-Teachera  of  the  highest  standing,  should  be  engaged 
to  teach  them.  In  my  judgment,  based  upon  twenty  years'  experience,  as  wel  n, 
conversing  with  Educationists,  and  reading  on  the  subject,  no  Teacher  can  attend 
properly  to  more  than  fifty  Pupils.  Moreover,  the  youngest  Pupils  should  have  the 
Lt  Teachers,  so  that  at  the  outset  they  might  have  the  very  best  instruction,  thereby 
securing  to  them  those  habits  of  thought  in  learning  and  m  conduct  that  would  be  o 
80  much  value  in  after  life.  In  Education,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  a  thing  well 
begun  is  half  done.'"  This  principle  is,  we  are  glad  to  say  carried  out  as  far  a, 
practicable;  and  the  complete  attainment  of  it  is  the  constant  aim  alike  of  the  Principal 
and  of  the  internal  Management  Committee  of  the  Board.  ,     ■      t,  . 

We  have  divided  the  Schools  into  five  general  divisions  in  the  above  analysis;  but 
there  are  in  reality  twelve  divisions,  and  these  are  divided  again  into  some  thirty 
classes.  All  the  children,  from  the  youngest  upwards,  are  taught  Geography  Writing, 
and  the  elements  of  Arithmetic.  The  Scholars  going  through  the  Common  Schools  enter 
first  one  of  the  Primaries;  and  in  these  they  are  taught  Reading,  Spelling,  Enunciation, 
Pronounciation,  Writing  on  slates,  oral  and  written  Arithmetic,  Arithmetical  Table,, 
Geography,  and  lessons  in  Objects,  siw,  colour,  form,  etcetera.  Th^^e  are  in  .he 
Primary  Schools  three  distinct  divisions,  the  third  called  an  intermediate  division,  from 
which  Pupils  are  drafted  into  the  Central  School.  In  the  Central  School  the  Course  of 
Instruction  comprises  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
Obiect  Lessons,  or  Natural  History,  History,  (Canadian,  English  and  general),  Phys-- 
oloe..  Drawing,  Mensuration,  Book-keeping,  Astronomy,  Algebra,  Geometry.  And 
children  passing  through  the  highest  grade  may,  without  doubt,  be  said  to  be  wel 
grounded  in  a  thorough  English  Education.  The  system  of  promotion  is  well  calculated 
alike  to  stimulate  the  Teacher  to  exertion,  and  to  advance  the  Pupils;  while  the  Lim-t 
Table  in  each  division  is  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  thoroughness 

in  the  work  to  be  performed.  „       ,     .  .         r  ^. 

The  Local  Superintendent  states  that  the  General  Regulations  m  reference  to 
Religious  Instruction  are  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  every  morning,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  twice  a  week 
by  each  Teacher.  The  effect  I  believe  to  be  most  salutary.  Reading  the  Word  of  God 
has  a  soothing  effect  on  Teachers  and  Pupils;  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  brings  them  all, 
it  is  hoped,  nearer  to  Him  whose  words  they  have  repeated. 

The  Library    exerts    an    influence    for    g.  There    are    many    Sabbath    School 

Libraries,  and  an  excellent  one  in  connection  v      i  our  Mechanics'  Institute,  still  many 
Books  are  taken  home  from  our  Library  for  Parents  to  read. 

In  the  General  Report  I  have  put  the  class  and  number  of  Certificate,   and  time 
engaged  in  the  profession,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  each  Teacher  on  the  list-.- 

One  Teacher  has  been  in  the  work  for  twenty  years. 

Eleven  Teachers  have  been  in  the  work  over  ten  years. 

Nineteen  Teachers  have  been  in  the  work  over  five  years. 

Twenty-six  Teachers  have  been  in  the  work  under  five  years. 

The  average  for  all  our  Teachers  is  six  years. 

Looking  at  the  Common  Schools  as  a  whole,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  imperfections 
which  necessarily  attach  to  all  things  human,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are  an 
honour  to  the  City;  the  Teachers  are,  as  a  whole,  earnest  and  devoted  labourers  m 
the  cause  of  Education.  No  one  can  visit  our  Primary,  or  Central  Schools,  as  the 
Writer  has  done  within  the  last  few  weeks,  without  being  impressed  with  the  admirable  | 
system  of  instruction  that  is  pursued  in  them. 

The  Hamilton  Grammar  School. 

For  many  years  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  were  united;  a  system  which. 
however   adapted   to   rural   districts,    was   not   found   in   this   City   to   operate   to  thsl 
advantage  of  either.     We  purpose  to  review  the  progress  of  the  Grammar  School  for  the 
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last  eleven  years.  Adopting  the  same  system  as  we  have  adopted  with  relation  to  the 
Common  Schools,  we  give  first  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Receipts  and  their 
sources,  since  1858,  inclusive,  as  follows:  — 


Year. 

Government 
Grant. 

Fees 
Received. 

Municipal 
Grant. 

1868 

170 

650 

730 

765 

755 

742 

822 

991 

1,147 

1,114 

1,164 

186 
200 
200 
500 
360 
460 
708 
684 
661 
1,084 
1,219 

754 
300 
100 
825 
240 
127 
300 
308 
6,143 
3,846 
639 

1869 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

The  large  sums  from  the  Municipality  in  1866  and  1867,  were  due  to  the  erection, 
-uring  those  years,  of  the  new  Grammar  School  Building,  rendered  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  separation  from  the  Common  School;  the  Building  having,  with  the 
Ground,  cost  something  over  Eight  thousand  dollars,— the  actual  sum  expended  on  the 
Building  during  the  two  years  reaching  $8,234.16.  The  Expenditure  for  the  Grammar 
School  during  the  period  of  eleven  years  was  as  follows: 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 

1858    $800 

1869  800 

1860    800 

1861 1,860 

1862    1,116 

1863    1,100 


Total  Current 

Expenditure. 

$1,110 

1,160 

1,030 

2,090 

1,355 

1,342 


Teachers, 
Salaries. 

1864    1,492 

1«65    1,642 

1866   2,307 

1867    2,333 

1868    2,400 


Total  Current 
Expenditure. 
1,730 
1,892 
2,637 
2,636 
3,022 


The  difference  between  Teachers'  Salaries  and  total  current  Expenditure  is  made 
up  of  other  Salaries,  which  were  estimated  at  $100  a  year  until  the  separation,  and 
have  been  $170  and  $144  a  year  respectively  since,  and  Prizes,  Text  Books,  Stationery, 
etcetera. 

Attendance  of  Pupils  in  the  Obdinaey  Branches  and  Latin. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  attendance  at  the  Grammar  School 
1  during  the  early  periods  of  its  connection  with  the  Common  School.     We  give  such 
figures,  however,  as  we  have  as  follows :  — 


Atten- 
dance. 
[1858    173 

11869   167 

1360    174 

[1861 ;.;  80 

h862    68 

ll863    86 


In 

Latin. 

78 

167 

174 

70 

57 

68 


Atten- 
dance. 

1864  114 

1865  103 

1866  76 

1867  106 

1868  143 


In 

Latin. 

114 

102 

72 

88 

121 
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!■  .!.;„  T..l,l..    th.«  (Jraniinar  Scluiol  iintl  ftr«t-  DiviHion 
of  tho  CVntral  Scho..l,  woro  praotumlly  one.  au.l  «" /'"'/^'^  'rj"'\,^,,  (Invn.n.ar  Hv\u,o\  wn. 

yoari.  omployod  m  it,  whn,    *'"^  '  "'"  "^"^  (  ranunar   H.hool    Law   oa.no   into   Urn-.. 

proRiMs  of  tlio  (Jrnmmar  School. 

The  fltturoK  HhowiuK  tho  ntt.,uIanoo,   both  in  tho  Comn.on   and   () ranunar   RchoolH^ 
The  flKuroH  '"°"     «  ^    ,       ^y,^  ,^„t,„„  ,vhicl,  provailH,  ovory   Pnp.l  out,..-..! 

.vttoud.n«    "'  •'  "7;';J\*;:,,,i,  ,„torcd,  and  count  twioo  in  the  general  aK«r.«at. 
progress  of  the  School:  — 


.ram.ary.    180(5    46  Pupils. 

January.    1867    ^^  l*"P'l^ 


.Tanuary.    18(38    76  PnpiU 

•January,    18(i9    l-'^5  l'"l)'l 


U  will  be  Been  fron.  these  figures  that  tho  (Ira.nn.ar  School  is  making  substanlu 
nroJnJ    and  T growing  steadily   in   the  public   favour.     The  figures   are   a   practuB 
progress    and  '^J'^       separating  the  Grammar  from  the  Common  School.     Tlmt  | 
ZtuHaltoS^iln^o  ye^ars.  have  more  than  doubled    is  o-n   a  ^^t. 
ucces,  than  the  warmest  advocates  of  separation  ventured  t^  h.,po  for     The  Schoo      j 
Zm  ng  what  it  ought  to  be.  in  tho  interest  of  the  ^ity-  -  ^-t-class  H.gh  Sd  o^^^^ 
an  admirable  training  establishment  for  the  University.     We  are  glad  to  learn  tha    .t 
an  aclmirabio  "«"'    «  ,  „^^,„  „.ho  are  anxious  to  avail  tbomsoIvB 

;:f   iroC'tunt  o   0^;!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Among  the  Pupils  now  in  the  Gramma 

Schlrare  so  e  fifteen,  or  twenty,  who  have  reached  man's  estate  energetic  youn 
fellows  who  know  the  value  of  a  first-class  education,  and  are  devoting  themselves  o 
h X^sition  of  it.  And  what  will  be  of  even  greater  interest  to  some  people,  t 
SchoolTrapidly  becoming  absolutely  self-sustaining;  it  may  indeed,  be  -'d  ^ l-a^ 
to  hale  reached  that  stage.  Doctor  Billings,  the  efficient  Chairman  o  the  internal 
Management  Committee  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  submitted  the  following  figures  bearing  upon  this  point:—  i 


135  Pupils,  fees  ... 
Government  Grant 


Rkokipts  of  the  Grammau  School. 

City  GranO  — 
Total    


$ 
1,960 
1,300 


$4,0 


ExPENDITtTRES    OF   THE   GRAMMAR   ScHOOL. 

$ 


Head  Master  ^^^ 

Second   Master    °"" 

Third  Master  ®™ 

Fourth  Master  (proposed)  6*J<' 

Caretaker    

Fuel    "" 

Stationerv,  advertising,  etcetera...  H" 


Share   of    Superintendent's    Salary 

Prizes   

Insiii'-'inne    


Surplus 


$.3,4a5| 
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ThoMi  fnotH  arc  highly  NiitiNfautnry.  Tlioy  provn  that  financially,  an  well  an  in  other 
roHpoctH,  thn  (Jrammar  School  iH  a  dncidnd  huoconn.  It  in  ac(|iiirinK.  nil  it  im  richly 
ontithul  to,  tho  confidonoo  of  th«  citiisttnii  of  all  claMnt^N.  In  another  yi-ar,  nhonld  tho 
propoHtui  (jlrammar  School  Law  oomo  into  fortxt,  it  will  aHHunio  tho  status  of  a  Colloniato 
InHtitiito,  and  will  thon  rocoivo  an  incrnaHcd  Grant  from  tho  flovornment;  and  Hamilton 
will  1)0  r(>li«'vcd  from  tho  roproach  of  hoing  th«  only  City  in  Ontario  which  could  not 
boast  of  u  first-clasB  High  School.    -Hamilton  Spectator, 


CHAPTER  VI. 


|{K1'()RT  AND  SIJGGKSTIONS  WITH   IIKSPECT  TO  THE   COUNTY 
(iHAMMAU  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 

Hy  the  Uhvrrend  J.  O.  I).  MacKknzik,  M.A.,  Gkammah  Sohooi.  Inbpkctob, 

Having  sent  in  my  Sppcial  Somi-Anniial  RoportH  of  tho  sovoral  Grammar  Schools 
visitod  hy  m«  during  tho  yoar  18(59,  T  havo  tho  honour  to  Hiihmit  tho  usual  Summary 
.Statomont,  with  tho  addition  of  such  romarkn  and  snggostions  as  I  fool  it  my  duty  to 
iiiy  boforn  you,  in  connoction  with  certain  points  in  the  peculiarly  interesting  position 
of  educational  matters  in  this  Province. 


1' 


A. — Present  Condition  of  the  Orawmar  Schoolx. 

[  tru.sfc  thnt  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  he  in  our  power  to  dofine  with 
conNidorjiblo  accuracy  and  precision,  the  comparative  status  of  each  Grnniinnr,  or  High, 
Hohool  in  tln^  Province;  ns  things  nro  at  present,  I  can  only  state,  in  a  gen(»ral  way, 
that,  whilst  a  certain  proportion  of  tho  Grammar  Schools  continue  to  do,  with  various 
suc(!(>ss,  advanced  work  in  the  Classics  and  Mathematics,  some  of  them  with  marked 
officioncy;  some  twonty-fivo  at  the  close  of  tlie  year,  were  in  a  condition  which  we  must 
pronounce  positively  unsatisfactory ;  some  of  them  depressed  by  difficulties  likely  to  be 
temporary  only,  and  having  encouraging  prospects  of  improvement;  others  having  no 
prospoct  at  all,  visible  to  myself,  of  improvement,  beyond  what  the  enactment  of  the 
now  School  Law  may  bring  to  them  to  cheer  them, — and  this  is  the  solitary  gleam  of 
li)j;ht  loft  to  cheer  them, — in  their  present  languishing  state  of  existence.  As  to  the 
rest,  that  is  tho  great  majority  of  tho  Schools, -they  are  found,  of  course,  at  different 
stages  botweon  these  extremes,  of  real  association  with  the  University  and  absolute 
asthonia.  Whilst  we  must  not  refuse  to  give  them  credit  for  so  much  of  useful  work 
a.s  they  are  doing  for  tho  Country,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  tho  condition  of  all  will 
1)0  improved  under  the  sounder  system  which  is  likely  to  bo  established.  During  the 
I  yoar  the  Grammar  School  in  Alexandria  has  heen  closed,  and  Dunnville  has  been  added 
I  to  the  list.     In  regard  to  discipline,   I  have  nothing  special  to   report. 

I  am  sorry  that  T  am  still  under  the  necessity  of  reporting  that  the  weak  point  of 

[our  Grammar  Schools  is  the  culture  of  the  Mother-tongue.     I  have  kept  up  each  half 

year  the  test  which  I  applied  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  an  exercise  in  Dictation, — ^the 

same  at  every  School, — containing  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  of  the  language, 

and  involving  besides   instances  of  ungrammatical  construction.      Five  short  sentences 

[have  been  used  each  half-year,  containing  in  all  five  errors  in  Grammar. 

During  the  ye.ir,  1,331  have  been  tried  in  this  way,  with  the  following  results:  — 
In  Orthography:  — 

562,  or  about  42.22  per  cent,  were  faultless. 
.    230,  or  about  17.28  per  cent,  had  1  mistake. 
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174,  or  about  13.  per  cent,  had  2  mistakes. 
126,  or  about  9.5  per  cent  had  3  mistaken. 
108,  or  about  8.  per  cert,  had  4  mistakes. 
132,  or  about  10.  per  cent,  had  5  mistakes. 
If  this  be  compared  with  last  year's  performance,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  quite 

so  satisfactory.     Last  year, — 

478,  or  about  4.5  per  cent,  were  faultless. 
210,  or  about  20  per  cent,  had  1  mistake. 
164,  or  about  15  per  cent,  had  2  mistakes. 
80,  or  about    8  per  cent,  had  3  mistakes. 
53,  or  about    5  per  cent,  had  4  mistakes. 
34,  or  about    3  per  cent,  had  6  mistakes. 
In  Syntax,  this  year,  the  result  has  been  as  follows:  — 
150,  or  about  U  per  cent,  were  faultless. 
287,  or  about  22  per  cent,  corrected  4  of  the  5  errors. 
347,  or  about  26  per  cent,  corrected  3  of  thn  5  errors. 
265,  or  about  20  per  cent,  corrected  2  of  tin   5  errors. 
181,  or  about  13  per  cent,  corrected  1  of  the  5  errors. 
101,  or  about    8  per  cent,  corrected  none. 
Let  this  be  compared  with  the  record  of  last  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
whole,  ground  has  been  gained  in  this  department.     Last  year,- 
98,  or  about    9.6  per  cent,  were  faultless. 
213,'  or  about  20     per  cent,  corrected  4  of  the  5  errors 
per  cent,  corrected  3  of  the  5  errors, 
per  cent,  corrected  2  of  the  5  errors, 
per  cent,  corrected  1  of  the  5  errors, 
per  cent,  corrected  none. 


263,  or  about  25 

220,  or  about  20 

162,  or  about  16 

64,  or  about    6 


B.-Minute  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instrvct.'on  relative   to  the  Admi.mon  of  Oirh. 

A  brief  notice  may  be  bestowed  on  the  effect  produced  by  the  Minute  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction;  sanctioning  the  admission  of  Girls  on  the  same    ooting  as  Boys 
n  conclion  to  public  opinion.     Whilst  the  adoption  of  such  a  ^eg^^^-yj^^^^  ^ 
be  avoided,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  education  of  our 
Girls      The  Chief  Superintendent  wisely  advised  at  the  time,  as  the  passing  of  a  new 
lIw  was  apparently  so  near   at  hand,   that   no   change   in   the  course  o     mstruction 
should  be  made,  but  the  inducement  to  augment  the  financial  reso-ces  of  the  Schoo  b 
was  too  strong    and  so  the  privilege  was  eagerly  seized  upon,  whilst  the  advice  was 
lenerally   disregarded.     The   "new-born   rage   for   Latin''    ^^^f  .'^^'^ ^^^'^.^f^f^^ 
vehemence,  and  large  numbers  of  Girls  were  promptly  herded  into  "Arnold,'     or    he 
Introductory  Book,  'xhe  phrase  "qualifying  Latin"  is  well  understood  at  present  in  the 
Schools,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  taken  to  mean  qualifying  .or  J^>g;^«;-;*^g«    " 
Clasical  study,  for  advanced  intellectual  culture,  or  for  the  active  duties  of  life^  During 
the  Zt  year  Girls  have  risen  in  the  educational  market.     Of  the  entrance  Pupils  of 
1869Thre J'ven^hs  have  been  Girls;  during  the  latter  half  of  1868  only  three-fourteenth, 
were  Girls.     During  the  latter  half  of  the  past  year  there  have  been  1,472  names  of 
"Girls  on  the  Roll;"  of  these  850  were  reported  to  me  as  being  m  Latin.    Of  *P«««  S^"' 
2  were  in  Cicero;  6  in  Horace;  1  in  Livy;  27  in  Virgil;  41  m  Caesar,  and  38  m  Hark- 
ness'  Latin  Reader;  the  remaining  733  being  in  Arnold,  or  the  Introductory  Book. 
..-_-  V.-A  „„^^.  „^.t  Jn  G?n«rn  from  Girls :  in  Horace,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
TnJoi^i:  in'part'icuia;;  who  gave  me  the  second  ode  of  the  First  Book  with  -  accuracy 
and  spirit  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that. Girls  can 
learn  Latin  and  learn  it  to  good  purpose  too;  but  this  merciless  and  sweeping  con- 
scription, if  I  may  so  term  it.  what  is  it  but  mischievous  and  cruen'     Let  us  very 
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^(irit«Ml7  aMMB«  all  of  the  117  female  Latiniats,  up  to  the  Reader  inclusive  to  be 
«i^B«Kf  rn  peal  work,  whnt  thall  we  say  of  the  733  in  "Arnold,"  or  the  Introductory 
BookF  How  many  of  these  shall  we  set  down  to  "qualifying"  Latin P  How  much  of 
sound,  substantial,  practical  English  has  been  saoriflced  to  this  "qualifying"  Latin P 
And  how  much  longer  are  we  to  enduro  a  system  which  specially  rewards  some  of  our 
poorest  Schools  with  the  increased  Grant  of  Money,  in  proportion  to  the  relentless 
onorgy  with  which  unhappy  Girl-conscripts  are  pressed  into  the  Introductory  Book, 
incnpable,  the  while,  of  speaking  and  writing  their  own  language  correctly.  The 
remedy,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  deferred  much  longer;  meanwhile  the  Inspector 
and  Masters  must  do  what  they  can  do  to  recommend  the  Non-classical  course  with  its 
iippropriate  Entrance  Examination. 


C. — Some  of  the  Common  Schooh  Visited. 


As  I  was  told  that  the  privilege  of  visiting  any  of  the  Common  Schools,  at  my 
discretion,  was  included  in  my  commission,  I  have  been  able  to  do  something  in  this 
way,  although  not  to  any  very  great  extent,  as  my  first  duty  was,  of  course,  to  make 
myself  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  possible  with  the  state  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  attempt  anything  else.  I  shall 
proceed  to  report,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  results  of  the  prinicpal  visits  1  have  managed 
to  make  without  trespassing  on  my  special  work,  and  this  with  reference  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  standard  of  admission  into  our  future  High  Schools,  a  point  of  great 
importance.  Nearly  all  of  these  visits  have  been  made  during  the  present  year,  (1870), 
but  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  make  my  report  of  them  now,  inasmuch  as  they  bear 
especially  upon  the  question  of  qualification  for  the  High  Schools,  and  that  qualification 
will  bo  settled  before  the  appearance  of  my  next  Report. 

I  was  in  Brockville  on  the  5th  November  last.  At  that  time  the  Grammar  School 
was  in  a  very  low  state,  apparently  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  there  being  only  eleven 
names  on  the  Roll.  Since  then,  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  (Schools  has  given  to  the 
expiring  Grammar  School  a  new  lease  of  life  with  improved  prospects.  A  similar 
arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  Sarnia,  and,  s  far,  has  worked  well.  As  little  could 
be  done  with  the  mere  phantom  of  the  Grammar  School,  I  deemed  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  the  inspection  of  the  advanced  work  of  a  strong  and  well-conducted 
Common  .School,  and  devoted,  accordingly,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  tlie  examina- 
tion of  the  senior  Pupils  of  the  Common  School,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Bigg,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  teaching,  and  has  met  with  more  than  ordinary 
success.  The  subjects  in  which  the  Pupils  were  tried  were, — Dictation,  English  Gram- 
mar,, Reading,  and  Algebra.  The  Algebra  was  exceedingly  good,  Mr.  Bigg  teaching  it 
with  remarkable  skill.  The  Pupils  read  with  unusual  intelligence,  and  were  very  ready 
in  analysis.  I  tried  them  in  the  exercise  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to 
the  Grammar  Schools  in  English  Dictation  and  the  correction  of  false  Syntax.  Here, 
for  the  most  part,  they  failed.  With  few  exceptions  the  Spelling  was  bad,  and  the 
Class  very  generally  failed  in  detecting  the  violations  of  the  rules  of  Syntax.  Here, 
then,  was  the  weak  point  in  a  School  otherwise  strong,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding 
that  a  subsequent  visit  and  trial  shewed  that  diligent  effi  rts  had  been  made  to  strengthen 
this  weak  point,  and  that  with  encouraging  results. 

On  the  3rd  March  last  I  visited  the  Kingston  Central  School  which,  in  common 
with  the  other  Common  Schools  of  the  City,  enjoys  the  active  and  judicious  supervision 
of  the  City  Superintendent,  Mr.  Samuel  Woods.  After  some  really  good  Reading  and 
some  pretty  active  questioning  in  English  Grammar  conducted  by  the  Master,  Mr. 
T:::idy,  I  bogged  him  to  allow  me  to  place  before  his  best  Pupils  the  exercise  iu  diclallon 
and  correction  of  ungrammatical  constructions  already  mentioned.  He  replied  that  he 
regarded  the  test  as  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  expressed  his  belief  that,  of  the  dozen 
i  selected,  a  respectable  proportion  would  meet  it  successfully.     The  result  proved  that 
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his  confidonce    in    the    class    was    not    misplaced. 

Kingston,  nnd  the  Schools  are  not  united.  .  . 

On  tho   10th  March  1  was  in  Prescott.   whor.  tho  Schools  are  un.tcd    «nd  h^-.n, 
completed  an  much  of  the  (Iramn-.r  School  work  as  I  doomed  '"dupensahK  went  or. 
to  the  Common  Scho.,1   department      Tho   Class  brought  up  was  a  very  large  one    an.l 
Lost  of    he  Pupils  were  c^ute  young.     The  Master  told  me  at  once  that  none  o^  h-' 
would  be  found  equal  to  my  usual  Spelling  and  Grammar  test,     I  had  to  content  my    li^ 
therefore,  with  lower  work.     The  Pupik,  for  the  most  part,  wore   not  apt     n  Spelhn, 
era  ly  the  more  difficult  word,  of  the  lesson  they  had  previously   read    and  where^  .n 
poetr'y,   the  construction   was   in   the  least   degree    .nvolved,   or    where   the   words  w^ 
Tomewhat   unfami'iar,    I    found   that   a   large   number.-somet.mes.    '"de-l      he    who 
Class,_had   but      ttle   comprehension    oi    ubat   they    were    readmg.      ^*;     W'^^""     ^^ 
faithful   Teacher,   thor.  ughly  conscientious   and   earnest,    and   will   ""/'»"^*'    '"*"•• 
raise  the  Class,  notwithstanding  itn  si»e,  to  a  higher  mark;  and,  so  far  as  he  .s  con- 
e  ned    censur;  i.,  the  last  thing  in  my   n.ind;   but  T  must   raise  my  vo.ce  agamst   a 
system  which,  under  the  protection  of  a  low  standard  of  admms.on.  furn.shes  so  stron, 
an  Induoement  to  take  the  Pupils  of  Huch  a  Class  out  of  the. r  Master's  >»ands  befor.. 
the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  them  up  as  raw  recruits  into  the  superior  School, 
_.  process  on  which,  in  your  Report  for  1867,  you  reflect  with  just  seventy. 

At  Brighton,  on  the  7th  of  April,   I  found  the  senior    Pupils  sufficiently  export  in 
detecting  ungrammaticnl  constructions  and  accurate  enough  in  Spelling    '« J^'t'^y  t^"; 
belief  that  they  might  soon  be  advanced  to  what  I  consider  ought  to  I...  *»>«  «t""d"'' 
of  admission  into  our  High  Schools.     TTnder  such  a  method  as  1  have  been  in  the  hab.t 
of  recommending.  T  feel  quite  sure  that  in  a  few  months  they  would  reach  that  mark. 

Schools  not  united.  „  ,      ,    ,         ^        . 

At  Stratford,  on  the  6th  of  May,  I  looked  in  at  the  Grammar  School  departmont 
the  Schools  here  being  united.  The  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Common  School 
department  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  labourers  in  the  educational  field,  but  th. 
system  which  deprives  him  prematurely  of  his  best  Pupils  precludes  him  from  showing 
to  advantage  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Not  many  of  his  Pupils,  when  I  made  my  visit 
had  reached  that  acquaintance  with  the  Mother  Tongue,  which,  in  my  estiniation  oupht 
to  be  required  for  promotion  into  the  High  School.  Four  Boys  and  twenty  Girls  w.r. 
subiected  to  my  customary  test  in  Dictation.-involving  trial  in  Grammar,  and  of  th.s.. 
twenty-four,  six  of  the  Girls.  I  conceive,  were  fit  for  promotion  into  a  High  School. 
Not  one  of  the  Boys  came  up  to  the  mark. 

At  St  Thomas,  where  also  the  Schools  are  united,  I  made  my  visit  on  the  25th  ..1 
\pril  Six  Boys  and  eight  Girls  were  put  to  the  test,  and  in  every  case  failed.  In 
'about  half  a  dozen  instances,  the  Syntax,  although  not  faultless,  was  respectable,  but 
the  Spelling  was  in  every  case  poor.  The  exercise  was  new  to  the  Class.  The  grievous 
deficiencies  of  some  and  the  weakness  of  all  in  the  Orthography  of  their  own  language, 
were  therefore,  not  surprising,  although  demonstrating  painfully,  when  taken  m  con- 
junction with  similar  shortcomings  elsewhere,  that  some  simple  and  vital  points  in 
education  are  being  overlooked  in  too  many  of  our  Public  Schools. 

I  shall  close  the  record  of  my  experience  under  this  head,  with  my  visit  to  the 
Gait  Common  Schools, -which  is  not  united  to  the  Grammar  School.  The  visit  wan 
made  on  the  11th  of  May.  The  School  at  that  time  was  under  Mr.  Cameron  s  charge^ 
who  had  previously  gained  a  good  report  in  Goderich.  Amongst  the  best  of  our  Common 
Schools  that  1  have  been  able  to  visit,  I  have  met  with  none  which  has  given  me  greater 
satisfaction  than  this  of  Gait.  The  whole  administration  of  the  School  evinces  a  rare 
■**r  !?  _  -r  -uq,  ;,wi„n,o„t.  nnd  authority  well  maintained,  whilst  the  Classes,  as 
irprofiXncy?  must  be  in  excellent  condition,  if  the  3"niors  of  the  School  exhibit  the 
same  thoroughness  of  training  and  attractive  style  of  work  which  i  had  the  sat^faction 
of  observing  in  the  seniors.  Better  specimens  of  Reading  T  have  never  met  with  m  any 
o    our  PubHc  Schools  than  were  furnished  by  a  large  Class  in  the  Fifth  Book;  the  Girls, 
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in  particular,  oxcellinR  in  ♦«xpr«»«8ion,  emptlMM,  nnd  rlintinct  \rticulntion.  My  t<«»t  in 
FlriKliih  Orammar  and  Dictation  presented  no  iori  mn  difficimy  to  any  iti  thi*  C^mb, 
wliildt  tho  pi-rformaniip  of  not  a  few  wpro  faultlesn.  WhiUt  thfl  Province  at  liuije 
iippreciates  tho  valtie  of  th«>  ^^(H>^l  work  which  thp  Oalt  (Irammar  Hchnol  hnH  been  lioinK 
for  yoarr)  in  hi^hi^r  ('diioation,  1  am  plcaaecl  that  I  havo  it  in  my  pownr  to  make  thia 
honourable  mention  of  itM  ('ommon  School,  which  is  thus  meritoriously  doing  itn  work 
and  winning  it*  laurels  in  itH  useful,  though  less  rontpicuoux  nphore ;  and  I  am 
encouraged  to  believi'  that  the  results  which  this  School,  under  good  management,  has 
br>en  made  to  achieve,  may  be  r<^alized  in  time  by  some  of  our  other  Schools  which 
are  behindhand,  if  the  incentive  of  a  higher  qualification  than  wo  have  at  preitent  for 
the  superior  Hohool  bo  set  before  them. 
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D. — The  Standard  of  Admission  to  the  Orammar  and  Hiyh  Schools  is  too  Low. 

In  my  last  Report  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  standard  of  admission  into  the 
High  School  ought  not  to  be,  in  English,  so  low  as  it  is  now  for  entrance  into  the 
Grammar  School  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  to  take  the  Classical  Course.  Extended 
ncquaintance  with  our  Public  Schools  has  strengthened  my  convictionH  on  thi.s  head  , 
for,  in  spite  of  my  persistent  efforts  in  '.'.-■  irection  of  increased  culture  of  the  Mother 
Tongue,  I  have  but  littlo  improvemerc  on  th.'  whole  to  record.  My  view  of  the  matter 
i.s  simply  this,  that  the  natural  dev'  lovxuent  i ;  the  Common  School  is  checked  by  not 
having  a  point  in  English  acquireme.'+,  ?;  jfinunl  y  odvanced  to  aim  at,  and  that  ttiition 
in  the  English  language  is  often  chart,  tt'rir,e<;.  by  comparative  want  of  life  nnd  good 
system,  whilst  an  unreasonable  amoun ,  .»f  time  and  effort  is  expended  not  only  on 
Arithmetic,  but  even  on  Algebra  and  Geometry,  which  '  mk*>  a  show  and  nre  admired 
much  on  the  principle  of  "omnr  innotum  pro  .naqnifico."  It  is  to  be  feared,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  High  Schoo'  will  not  generally  accomplish  whot  we  hope  to  get 
from  it  in  Science  and  the  higher  branches  of  English  literature,  when  the  starting 
point  is  so  low.  It  will  be  objected  by  those  who  are  apt  to  identify  the  extension  of 
superior  education  with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  High  Schools,  that  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission  would  unduly  restrict  the  number  of  High  .Schools;  but  I  answer 
that  the  Country  would  gain  nothing  more  in  time  to  come  from  feeble  and  superfluous 
High  Schools,  than  it  does  from  itvS  feeble  nnd  superflnotis  Grammar  Schools  now;  that 
the  High  School  is  not  a  benefit  until  the  High  School  is  required ;  and  that  we  are  doing 
a  positive  wrong  to  the  Common  School  when  we  establish  a  High  School,  hn-rely  because 
its  numbers  will  be  smaller  nnd  the  School  more  select,  or  for  any  other  reason  apart 
from  the  natural  development  of  the  Educational  System.  Mr.  Young  has  well  said 
in  his  Report  for  1866  :  —  • 

"I  have  such  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  education 
in  the  Common  Schools,  that  rather  than  see  them  degraded, — rather  than  see  the  goal, 
b(\vond  which  the  most  advanced  Pupils  nre  not  to  pass,  fixed  at  thf>  point  where  nn 
easy  English  sentence  can  be  parsed, — I  would  be  willing  that  all  the  Grammar  Schools 
in  the  Country  should  perish.'"  That  is  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly  expressed;  for 
it  is  idle  to  expect  the  vigorous  Hit!;h  School  to  spring  from  the  dwarfed  Common  School. 
The  mere  multiplication  of  High  Schools  is  not  necessarily  the  extension  of  superior 
education.  We  must  see  to  it  that  each  Member  of  the  School  System  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  performing  its  proper  functions.  We  must  take  care  that  the  education 
which  precedes  that  of  the  High  School  is  not  cut  short  by  an  untimely  stroke.  I  should 
be  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the  standard  prescribed  for  the  "Non-classical  Course," 
except  that  I  should  be  willing  to  accept  a  somewhat  lower  proficiency  in  Arithmetic, 
ii  tiiftt  wc-f!-  iiecfsKMry  iii  order  to  retch  a  higher  pcint  in  Eng;:ish  Grammar;  ana  in 
regard  to  this  latter  subject  I  would  have  the  standard  stated  in  such  terms  as  should 
imply  ability,  not  merely  to  analyze  and  parse  any  ordinary  sentence,  but  to  apply 
the  more  simple  rules  of  grammatical  construction  so  as  to  correct  any  violations  of 
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those  rules.    What  we  want  is,  in  plain  terms,  this,  that  Candidates  for  admission  into 
the   High    School   should   be   reasonably   capable   of   speaking   and    writing   their   own 
language   without  contradicting  some   of  the  simplest  principles   of   Grammar.      I   do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  should  be  expert  in  composition,  but  that  they  should 
be  able  t^  satisfy  the  Examiner  that  they  are  capable  of  distinguishing  what  ,_s  not 
Grammar  from  what  is  Grammar.     In  point  of  fact  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  am  not  aiming 
at  any  degree  of  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  higher  than  has  been  contemplated 
bv  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  iix  prescribing  the  standard  for  Non-classical  Pupils, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  method  taken  to  ascertain  and  to  ensure  that  knowledge 
of  English  Grammar;  and  whilst  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  depreciate  analysis  in 
its  bearing  upon  intelligent  reading,  I  can  testify  from  experience  that  in  some  of  the 
Schools  the  study  of  grammatical  construction  has  been  largely  sacrificed  to  it;  and  1 
can   well   understand  the   complaint  made   by   an    able    Superintendent  of   Schools   in 
Massachusetts,  although  expressed,  perhaps,  in  terms  rather  harsh,  that  Pupils  are  met 
with  "glibly  repeating  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  analysis  after  months  of  wearisome 
study,  and  expressing  in  most  ungrammatical  sentences  such  principles  of  Grammar  as 
their  memories  can  retain."     Most  of  the  analysis  I  have  met  with  in  our  Grammar 
Schools  has  been  of  a  respectable  order;  to  none  of  it,  certainly,  could  I  apply  so  caustic 
a  description  as  "unintelligible  jargon;"  but  the  unfortunate  conjunction,  noticed  by 
this  Superintendent,  of  ignorance  of  grammatical  construction  with  a  certain  dexterity 
at  analysis,   I  have  more  than  once  encountered,   and  I  very  much  deplore  it.     The 
truth  iP,  there  is  an  amount  of  one-sidedness  in  teaching  which  is  simply  amazing. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Reverend  James  Eraser's  Report  on  Education  in  Canada, 
there  is  a  collection  of  "questions  recently,  (1863),  submitted  to  the  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Providence  High  School."  The  paper  in  Arithmetic  I  should  consider 
to  be  too  difficult.  That  in  Grammar  is  fair  enough.  In  that  Paper  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Correct  the  following  examples:  — 
.     I  feel  sure  of  its  being  him. 
Her  Aunt  is  older  than  her. 

I  intended  to  have  written,  but  was  only  prevented  by  sickness. 
He  has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg. 

This  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  shape  in  which  I  should  desire  to  apply  the  gram- 
matical test.    As  to  Orthography,  the  highest  flight  of  my  ambition  has  not  gone  beyond 
such  words  as  "spectres,"  "assignees,"  "hypocrites,"  and  yet  I  fear  that  not  a  few  of 
our  Canadian  youth,  distressed  by  my  relentless  persistency,  have  come  to  regard  mo 
as  a  sort  of  persecutor;  we  may  imagine,  then,  what  the  sense  of  persecution  would  be 
were  the  "open  sesame"  of  the  Providence  High  Schcol  to  be  adopted  in  all  its  fulness 
here— and  such  trial-words   as  the  following   propounded,— some   of  them   terrible   to 
the  eye  and  to  vocal  organs  simply  excrucic  ang,— "zephyr,"    "synchronical,"    "buoy- 
ancy "     "idiosyncrasy,"     "peripneumony,"     "phylactery,"    and   so  on  through  a   grim 
arrav  of  some  fifty  words,  more  or  less  app  .lling  in  shape  and  sound.    But  then,  we  are 
told,  "the  Providence  Schools  have  a  high  chjiracter  for  the  accuracy  of  their  Spelling. 
I  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when,  under  our  improved  system,  the  same  praise  may 
be  justly  challenged  by  us.     I  am  sorry  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  just  now,  we  aro 
more  remote  from  it  than  it  .i  pleasant  to  confess.    I  have  no  hesitation,  then,  m  declar- 
ing it  to  be  my  strong  conviction  that  the  standard,  as  to  English  Grammar,  ought  to 
be  raised  in  the  case  of  those  Pupils  who  are  to  learn  only  the  English  branches  in  the 
High  School,  or  to  add  one  or  more  of  the  other  Modern  Languages  to  the  study  of 
their  own :  but  what  of  those  who  are  to  study  Classics,  and  of  those  especially  who  are 
to  enter  the  University?     There  ;     a  difficulty  here  which  we  must  not   attempt  to 
conceal.     I  imagine  thut,  if  the  standard  be  raised,  as  I  propose,  few  Pupils  would  be 
admitted  to  the  High  School  under  thirteen,— an  age  very  suitable  for  a  higher  English 
Course  with  Science,— but  would  it  be  advisable  to  defer  beginning  Latin  until  that 
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age?  There  are  some  men  of  sound  judgment  and  experience  who  think  that  no  time 
is  lost  by  waiting  till  that  age  has  been  reached;  that,  the  faculties  being  more  mature, 
—the  physical  frame  better  developed, — and  so  much  having  been  done  in  English, 
the  progress  would  be  more  rapid,  and  that  the  Boy  who  commenced  at  thirteen,  would 
be  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  as  good  a  position  as  if  he  commenced  at  ten.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  view,  although  I  must  confess  that  my  own 
practice  and  experience  do  not  recommend  it  to  me.  But  why  not  have  two  standards? 
I  shall  refer  again  to  Mr.  Fraser's  Report,  and  quote  the  following  passage  as  bearing 
upon  this  point :  — 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  High  Schools  varies,  but  thirteen  may  be  taken  as  the 
mean.  For  admission  to  the  Latin  High  School  at  Boston,  a  Candidate  must  be  not 
less  than  ten;  to  the  English  High  School,  not  less  than  twelve;  to  the  Girls'  High 
School,  not  lees  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than  nineteen ;  to  the  1  ree  Academy  at  New 
York,  he  must  be  fourteen.  The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Latin  High  School 
are,  that  a  Boy  "shall  be  able  to  read  English  correctly  and  fluenvly,  to  spell  all  words 
of  common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  to  understand  Mental  Arithmetic  and 
the  simple  rules  of  written  Arithmetic,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  most  important  ques- 
tions in  Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse 
common  sentences  in  prose.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  Gramn  ur  is  considered  equivalent 
to  that  of  English."  For  admission  to  the  English  High  Sciiool  for  Boys,  and  the  High 
School  for  Girls,  the  terms  are  nearly  the  same: — "Certificates  of  age  and  moral  char- 
acter, and  ability  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Spoiling,  Reading,  Writing, 
Enplish  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the  United 
States." 

From  what  has  been  quoted  above,  the  question  naturally  arises,  if  the  adoption  of 
two  standards  is  found  to  answer  with  two  distinct  niasses  of  Schools,  why  should  it 
not  answer  with  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  same  School?  Of  course,  it  should  be 
open  to  none  but  bona  fide  Classical  Pupils  to  enter  on  the  lower  standard ;  and  all  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  there  is  an  honest  purpose  to  go  on  with  the  study 
of  Classics.  But  even  supposing  that  some,  having  been  admitted  on  the  lower  standard, 
should  take  up  Classical  Study  for  a  time  only,  to  drop  it  afterwards  and  seek  admission 
to  the  English  Course ;  such  Pupils,  in  order  to  be  transferred,  would  have  to  meet  the 
higher  qualification,  and  the  Inspector  could  easilv  keep  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
admission  in  each  case.  Still  a  proceeding  of  this  sort  wou\d  impose  upon  the  Grammar 
School  Master  a  preparatory  work  which  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Common  School,  and 
as  it  might  be  surreptitious,  it  k  to  be  hoped  that  very  few  would  resort  to  it,  and  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  none  would  be  permitted  to  .-esort  to  it  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  County  Superintendent.  In  practice,  I  do  not  think  any  great  difiiculty  would 
arise  in  this  way. 

E. — In  whose  Hands  is  the  Admission  of  Pupih  into  the  Hiqh  School  io  be  Placed? 

Hitherto  the  authority  to  admit  Pupils  into  t!  Grammar  Schools  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grammar  School  Inspector,  admissions  by  the  Masters  being  provisional 
only,  and  subject  to  his  confirmation.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  important 
change  in  this  respect,  and,  under  the  new  Law,  to  assign  to  the  several  County  Super- 
intendents of  Common  Schools  the  function  of  promoting  to  the  High  Schools.  I  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  all  the  reasons  on  which  this  change  is  based;  but  the  main 
object  in  view,  and  the  chief  advantage  which  is  expected  to  be  gained,  is,  doubtless, 
that  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  who.  as  Grammar  School  Inspector,  has  now  more 
than  he  can  attend  to,  will  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  his  work,  and  that  the  most 
elementary,  which,  in  sqme  instances,  consumes  a  large  amount  of  time,  and  he  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  do  more  towards  examining  the  proper  work,  and  determining  the  status 
of  the  School.  Wliilst  I  deeply  regret  the  Inspector's  inability,  under  the  severe 
pressure  of  his  work,  to  do  that  work  so  as  to  fully  satisfy  himself,  and  to  render  his 
inspection  that  guarantee  of  eflSciency  which  it  ought  to  be ;  and  whilst  I  consider  it 
most  desirable,  and,  indeed,  of  urgent  iitoussity,  that  relief  should  be  afforded  in  some 
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shape   or  other,  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  say,  in  the  interest  of  the  Schools,  that  1 
ear  it  will  operate  preiudicially  to  both  Common  and  High  Schools,  if  the  Inspector, 
or  Inspectors    of  the  latter  are  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  promotions  from  the  former^ 
As  to  the  inconvenience  which  pertains  to  the  system  at  present  m  force,  videlicet,  that 
fhe    ntUorTwork  is  excessive,  and  that  the  proposed  change  would,  in  many  insW^^^^ 
materially   redi.ce  that  work,-I   venture   to   submit,-if   the   admission   of   Pupils   be 
prope  ^as  I  cinnot  but  think  it  is,  a  function  of  his  office,-then  the  true  remedy  ,s 
to  be  fo^nd,  not  in  alienating  that  function,  but  in  appointing  at  least  one  additional 
Inspector     Let  but  one  additfonal  inspector  be  appointed,  and  each  will  be  in  a  position 
to  discharge  his  duties  with  fair  efficiency.     The  examination  and  admission  of  Pupils 
s    is  true,  elementary  work,  but  it  is  very  important  work.     It  fixes  the  goa    of  the 
ower  School    and  the  starting-point  of  the  higher.     Jt  virtually  decides   whether  the 
Common  School  has  done  its  part,   and  in  what  condition  the  High  School  ought  to 
receive  those  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  higher  instruction   it  has  to  com- 
municate.    If  the  authority  to  admit  be  entrusted  to  one  man,  uniformity,  which,  in 
itself,  is  a  great  thing,  will  be  the  result;  in  the  hands  of  many,  we  shall  1»^;«'  !^  "" 
different  standards,  yet  different  applications  of  the  same  standard      I  do  not  think  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  High  School  will  be  simply  a  step  from  the  highest  Class  of 
the  Common  School,  the  work  of  which  will  be  strictly  defined;  for,  although  you  define 
the  work  never  so  strictly,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  different  views  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  accomplishment  of  that  work.     Nearly  equal  as  the  County  Superintendent, 
may  be  in  attainments,  they  will  differ,  at  least,  in  judgment  and  temperament ;  some 
will  be  strict  and  scrupulous;  others  will  be  indulgent,  and  more  readily  influenced  by 
the  natural  desire  that  the  Schools  of  their  respective  Counties  may  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  other  Counties  in  point  of  numbers  and  proportion  of  Legislative  Grant. 
This  very  Apportionment,  moreover,  of  the  Legislative  GVant,  will  cause  the  inevitable 
diversity  to  be  more  keenly  felt.     I  have  spoken  of  competition  between  the  different 
Counties;   mav   we   not   apprehend   that  this   would   give   rise  to   an   evil   such    as   tho 
Reverend  James  Fraser  has  described,  in  connection  with  promotions  in  graded  School,^ 
of  Cities  in  the  United  States  ? 

There  is  a  pretty    general    complaint    (he    tells    us    in  his  Report  to  the   Schook 
Inqury  Commissioners),  that  the  desire  of  Teachers  in  all  the  grades  is  to  make  rapid 
and  numerous  promotions,  and  the  competition  which  exists  between  different  Schoo  « 
of  the  s"me  grade  with  this  aim,  have  a  mischievous  influence  "P-**'^  System     and, 
.    a  consequence,  stringent  rules  are  laid  down  by  most  of  the  Boards  of  Education  to 
regulate  the  time  and  systems  of  promotion,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  ^e  t-^ 
oughly  successful  in  checking  the  evil.     The  number  of  promotions  from  the  Prnnary  to 
the  Grammar,   (intermediate).  School  with  which   it  is  connected,   or   again    fu,m  the 
GrammaT^hoo    to  the  High  School,  is  made  by  the  public,  and  by  the  Teachers  nmon, 
thersles,  a  test  of  their  respective  efficiency  as  compared  with  their  -'ghb-rs;  a.d 
hence  the  natural  results  of  supo-ficiality,  and  making  'more  haste  than  good    peed    _ 
But  .hat  affects  me  most  as  hem,,  in  my  judgment,  mos    prejudicial  to  the  interest 
of  the  Schools,  is  the  check  which  the  proposed  change  will  put  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
High    School    Inspector    to   elevate    and    improve   that    all-important    education   of    on 
youth  in  the  Grammar  and  Literature  of  their  Mother  Tongue,  which  has  been  so  mud 
neglected.     With  the  Entrance  Examinations  in  his  hands,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power 
at  once  to  protect  the  High  School,  and  to  stimulate  its  natural  tributary  and  fountain 
of  supplv,  the  Common  School,  the  Teachers  of  which  will  be  led  to  consider,  with  some 
interest  "and  anxiety,   what  he  expects,   and  to   adapt  themselves  to  the  one   un.for.r, 
n,«.s„re  and  stvle  of  proficiency  which  he  exacts  in  his  interpretation  and  application 
of" the  prescribed  standard.     It  is  no  weak  argument,  I  think,   in   favoi.r  ot   .he  vie. 
which  I  am  led  to  take  of  this  matter,  that  it  is  the  view  taken  by  ""''.^''''^J'^^V^t 
Master,  without,   I  believe,   a  single  exception.     But  there   is  one   difficulty   which,   1 
confesP.  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  arising  out  of  the  present  method : -Boys  and 
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Girls,  whether  fit,  or  not,  for  the  Inspector,  are  pushed  forward  into  the  Grammar  School 
at  the  stated  periods,  and  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they  are  not  fit,  the  task  of 
fratting  them  ready  is  thrown  upon  the  Grammar  School  Master.  From  the  moment  at 
which  they  enter  the  School,  until  the  Inspector  makes  his  visit,  unless  ample  time  for 
the  preparatory  process  has  been  allowed  by  a  late  visit,  these  new  recruits  are  objects 
of  special  interest, — the  spes  gregis  almost,  for  the  time  being, — inasmuch  as  on  the  fate 
of  each  depends  so  much  of  Government  Money ;  and  thus  the  Master  is  tempted  to 
bestow  less  attention  on  the  more  advanced  Pupils,  and  to  neglect,  in  some  measure, 
his  proper  work,  in  order  to  undertake  work  with  which  it  was  never  intended  he  should 
have  anything  to  do.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  often  met  with  this  anomaly  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  do  serious  harm  to  the  Grammar  School,  but  I  have  had  this  extra  labour 
assigned  more  than  once  as  the  cause  of  imperfection  and  failure  in  the  regular 
Grammar  School  work.  It  certainly  would  be  well  to  make  this  state  of  things  imposaible 
for  the  future;  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  the 
County  Superintendents.  But  why  take  the  preliminary  e:camination  altogether  out  of 
the  High  School  Inspector's  hands,  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  his  work  being  curtailed 
by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  Inspector?  Why  should  not  the  County  Superin- 
tendents designate  those  whom  they  consider  fit  for  promotion,  and  the  High  School 
Inspector  admit  them? 

F. — Necessity  for  Enlarged  Provision  for  Grammar  School  Inspection. 

In  your  "Spe  al  Report,"  published  in  1868,  you  declare  your  conviction  that 
"inspection,"  in  the  very  satisfactory  form  in  which  it  exists  in  Holland,  "is  the  life, 
the  soul  of  the  Dutch  School  System,  as  it  must  be  of  any  eflScient  System  of  Public 
Instruction."  Entertaining  so  strongly  as  you  do  this  conviction,  you  cannot  but  be 
anxious, — as  indeed  I  know  you  are, — to  do  all  in  your  power  towards  extending  and 
improving  the  necessarily  imperfect  system  of  inspection  which  is  all  that  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Ontario   at  present  enjoy.     You  have  recomn  "     and  will   doubtless  be 

seconded  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  in  establishing,  .  greatly  improved  system 
of  inspection  for  the  Common  Schools, — a  provision,  in  fact,  so  far  beyond  the  present 
notoriously  ineflScient  one  that  we  may  hope  it  will  have  a  most  marked  influence  in 
raising  our  Common  Schools.  I  should  be  glad  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  improvement 
thus  attempted,  and  likely  to  be  carried  out,  in  connection  with  our  Elementary 
Schools,  will  be  extended  to  our  High  Schools,  so  that  every  chance,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable,  may  be  given  them  to  do  their  work  well  and  to  make  up  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  past;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  well  now,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
material  changes,  to  follow  up  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  my  Predecessor,  and 
to  bring  the  subject  again  before  the  public  mind.  A  feeble  voice  here  and  there  has 
Peen  raised  in  England  against  State  inspection,  on  the  ground,  which  there  is  no 
snflBcient  evidence  to  sustain,  that  such  inspection  is  not  liked  generally  by  Parents, 
and  that  it  discourages  men  from  seeking  the  Mastership  of  Schools  subject  to  such 
inspection.  These  statements  rest  upon  the  smallest  basis  imaginable.  So  far  from 
government  inspection  being  distasteful  to  really  qualified  men  seeking  Masterships, 
we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  "it  used  to  be  a  common  complaint  on  the  part 
of  Trustees  of  endowed  Elementary  Schools  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which 
were  at  one  time  excluded  by  their  endowments  from  obtaining  Annual  Grants,  and 
were  thus  unable  to  reckon  on  an  annual  visit  from  an  Inspector,  that  they  could  not 
spcure  or  retain  the  services  of  efficient  Schoolmasters  at  reasonable  Salaries,  because 
such  men  would  not  stay  in  a  School  which  was  not  under  government  inspection.  A 
similar  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  Congregational ists  and  other  Bodies 
vvho  wished  to  support  eSieient  Schools,  imt  objected  to  government  Inspection,  in 
getting  properly  qualified  Teachers  to  accept,  or  retain,  their  Schoolmasterships." 
That  Parents  should  object  to  that  supervision  of  the  Schools  by  competent  and  inde- 
pondent  Officers,   which  fi^;  one  of  the  best  possible  guarantees  that  their  children  will 
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be  well  taught,  is  incomprehensible,   as  it  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  the  fact. 
Tharln  who  wish  to  obtain  Schools,  but  feel  they  are  not  quahfied  to  raise  a  Schoo 
to  thaTstaTus  which  a  Government  Inspector  would  be  justified,  (all  circumstances  of 
postion  and  material  being  considered),  in  requiring,  is  much  more  easily  understood; 
Jhlf  Ire  are  some  men  amongst  the  101  Head  Masters  of  our  Grammar  Schools  who 
may  meet  the  Inspector  at  his  Official  visit  with  that  courtesy  which  I  have  not  fa  1^ 
to  receive   in  a  single  instance,  but  would  much   prefer,   notwithstanding,   being  left 
to  themselves,  I  cannot  deny;  but  of  this  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  Masters  desire  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  the  system  of  inspection  should 
be  the  most  efficient  they  can  have,  as  well  as  that  the  Reports  sent  in  *»  ^he  ^epar  - 
ment  by  the  Inspector,  might  be  made  to  tell  with  direct  and  decided  effect  on  theu 
own  reasonable  hopes  of  advancement  and  on  the  prosperity  of  the   Schools      These 
men  feel  that  they  are  doing  their  work  honestly  and  well,  and  what  they  particularly 
desire  is,  that  their  work,  in  its  every  branch,  may  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  a  man 
able  to  judge  of  it  and  disposed  to  do  them  justice;  so  that,  far  from  shrinking  fron. 
Government  Inspection,  they  cordially  invite  it,   and  are  glad  to  have  it  as  compre- 
hensive and  as  searching  as  it  can  be  rendered.     But  one  Inspector,  from  whom  two 
visits  each  year  are  exacted,  cannot  do  justice  to  101  Schools;  no  matter  how  vigoroudy 
a  man  may  throw  his  energies  into  the  work,  such  inspection  cannot  be  efficient.     No 
doubt  a  salutary  impression  may  be  made  upon  a  School  even  by  that  inspection,  but 
a  comprehensive  and  accurate  estimate  of  all  the  work  done  in  each  School,  is  simply 
impossible;   and,   as  to  payment  for   "Results,"-a  principle  which  has  been   adopted 
with  good  effect  in  England,-that,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question      And  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  our  Schools  will  not  give  us  full  satisfaction  until  that  principle  has 
been  adopted     in    conjunction    with    average   attendance,   as  the  basis  on  which  the 
Apportionment  of  the  Let"  dative  Grant  is  made.     Numbers  are  no  infallible  criterion 
either  of  the  comparative  usefulness  of  a   School,   or  of  the  ability  with  which  it   is 
conducted.     There  are  Schools  on  our  list  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  average, 
which  yet  differ  widely  in  the  attainments  and  skill  and  energy  of  the  men  at  their  head, 
and  in  the  comparative  value  of  the  work  they  are    doing   for    the    Country    at  large. 
I  have  looked  over  the  Returns  for  the   latter   half  of   1869,    and   I  find   that  our 
Grammar    Schools,    with    reference   to    average    attendance,    may   be   divided   into   six 
classes      In  regard  to  the  first  two  classes,  which  stand  highest  m  numbers,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  present  mode   of   Apportionment   involves   any   very   sensible   injustice; 
but  in  every  one  of  the  other  four  classes,  there  is  wide  diversity  of  merit  and  useful- 
ness   and  yet  the  Schools  in  each  of  these  classes  receive  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
appropriation  of  Government  Money.     Amongst  those  of  the  third  class,  for  example, 
we  have  Goderich,  Trenton,  Newmarket,  StreetsviUe,  Brantford  and  L'Ongnal,  standing 
pretty  much  on  the  same  footing  as  to  average,  and  yet  if  we  were  to  estimate  the 
status  of  each  by  examination  of  work  done,  the  diversity,  in  some  instances,  would  be 
rather  startling.    In  the  lowest  class  of  all,~lowest,  that  is  as  to  numbers,— the  disparity 
is   particularly   striking;    and   if   Metcalfe,   Elora,    Cornwall,    Collingwood,    Richmond, 
Milton  and  Fergus,  in  this  class,  were  brought  into  the  arena  of  competitive  examina- 
tion   they  would  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  contest  with  ^ery  unequal  capacities  for 
winning  the  prize.    I  do  not  forget  that  the  proposed  High  School  Bill,  should  it  become 
Law,  will  go  a  great  way  towards   rectifying  this  unfair   and  disheartening  state  of 
things,  by  abolishing  "bogus-Latin"  Pupils,  and  prescribing  a  real  standard  and  Course 
of  Study  for  all;  but  more  than  this  is  required.     There  should  be  a  provision  ensunnp 
special  reward  for  special  ability,  fidelity,   and  success.     Besides  this,  the  stimulus  of 
honourable  rivalry  is  as  good  for  Schools  as  for  individuals,  and  no  more  stimulating 
application  of  public  money  can  be  imagined  than  this  payment  for  -reBuits"  achieved. 
With  a  view  to  this  end.  Professor  Young  proposed  his  scheme  of  inspection,  with  it.s 
three  District  Inspectors,  and  one  chief,  or  principal,  Inspector  at  their  head ;  a  scheme 
which  would  both  provide  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Schools,  and  also  make  it 
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practicable  to  hold  such  examinations,  and  to  take  such  records  of  "results"  as  would 
afford  the  means  of  fixing  the  status  of  each  School  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command 
general  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  decision.  I  am  afraid  there  is  but 
little  chance  that  a  scheme  so  elaborate  and  so  costly  as  that  will  be  adopted  at  once, 
but  one  may  reasonably  look  for  a  gradual  approach  to  it;  and  for,  at  least,  the  one 
step  in  advance  which  would  be  accomplished  in  the  appointment  of  one  additional 
Inspector. 

G. — Preparatory  Clai.ses  Attached  to  the  High  Schools. — Private  Schools. 

In  his  Report  on  the  Schools  and  Universities  of  Continental  Europe,  Matthew 
Arnold  makes  the  following  statement  in  connection  with  Education  in  Prussia :  — 

As  the  Elementary  Schools  pursue  a  course  of  teaching  which  is  not  specially 
designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  Schools,  it  has  become  a  practice  to  establish 
Vorschulen,  or  preparatory  Schools,  as  in  France,  to  be  appendages  of  the  several 
higher  Schools,  to  receive  little  Boys  without  the  previous  examination  in  Beading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Scripture  History,  which  the  higher  School  imposes, 
and  to  pass  them  on  in  their  tenth  year,  duly  prepared,  into  the  higher  School. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  can  have  no  interest 
for  us,  as  our  Elementary  Schools  are  specially  designed  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
Schools ;  but  the  truth  is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  youth,  in  Cities  and  large 
Towns,  will  not  be  sent  to  the  Common  School,  but  will  either  find  their  way  into  the 
High  School,  through  a  private  School,  or,  (which  perhaps  will  usually  be  the  case), 
will  be  kept  at  the  private  School  until  they  are  sent  up  to  the  University,  or  until 
all  the  education  they  are  to  receive  has  been  given  them  at  the  School.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  private  enterprise  in  Education  amongst  us  subjected  to  the  restraints 
and  discouragements  which  are  put  upon  it  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  nevertheless 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  do  well  to  give  to  our  future  High  Schools  all  the  hold 
that  can  be  properly  given  to  them  on  the  community,  even  although  the  number  of 
Pupils  in  private  Schools  might  be  somewhat  diminished,  and  this  more  particularly 
as  our  private  Schools  are  subject  to  no  Government  Inspection.  Without  the  pre- 
paratory Class  attached  to  the  High  School,  in  popiilous  places,  not  a  few  Pupils  will 
be  lost  to  our  High  Schools.  There  are  such  Classes  already  connected  with  several  of 
our  larger  Grammar  Schools,  and  they  act  as  additional  nurseries,  or  tributaries,  with 
excellent  eflfect.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Class,  with  suitable 
provision  for  teaching  it,  is  likely  to  be  inconsistent  with  anything  in  future  legisla- 
tion; still  I  have  been  told  that  Trustees  may  hesitate  to  give  their  sanction  to  an 
arrangement  not  distinctly  prescribed,  or,  at  least,  authorized;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
suggested  whether  something  might  not  be  gained  by  giving  to  those  Preparatory 
Glasses  a  legal  recognition.  I  simply  submit  the  point  to  your  consideration,  and,  in 
doing  so,  earnestly  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  latent  hostility  to  our 
Private  Schools.  The  good  Private  School  cannot  but  be  doing  a  good  work,  and, 
whilst  we  deprecate  all  narrow  jealousy,  we  feel  that  no  check  on  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  Private  Schools  is  needed,  beyond  a  good  condition  of  the  Public  School.  Let 
that  be  efficient,  and  either  the  whole  work  will  be  left  to  it,  or  generally  it  will  leave 
loom  for  no  Private  Schools  but  such  as  can,  at  least,  come  up  to  its  mark.  What 
Matthew  Arnold  has  said  of  the  Schools  of  Switzerland  is  worthy  of  notice  m  this 
connection, — "I  was  told  this  by  Swiss  gentlemen  of  authority  and  standing,  wi^  Wad 
themselves  been  brought  up  in  Fellenberg's  famous  School  at  Hofwye,  that  they  would 
not  send  their  own  Sons  to  any  but  a  Public  School,  and  that  even  a  man  of  Fellenberg's 
special  gifts  could  not  now,  since  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Schools,  establish  a 
Private  School  to  vie  with  them  successfully.  The  best  informed  Swiss  will  tell  you  that 
the  Swiss  Private  Schools,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  England,  now  exist  merely 
pour  erploiier  le^  Anglais,  who  do  indeed  invite  exploitation." 
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Concluding  Remarks  of  the  Inspector. 
„....«,  I.nrtl,  than  I  f">:ribed  to  myself  "■  my  previoiiB  Report,  I  trmt  you  will  De 
.„a  Anxiety  wWch    *"  ooM.on  »,*  --  -  --*  -;    J  "c"l-riXlt 

.„»„„.,  in,„,n,.«onI  Had  it  i^  «  P°™  :;;trectel\:MX  e";:;^!'':.,.  .. 
no  .uggeetion.,  «e.pt  -  P°-'"°  '»  ^„  „f  t„,,  a„tie,,  that  I  fell  I  <,,.«ld  no, 
tt'ok Tor  Whl'tht Spoken  Btron^ly  a»  feeling  .t,on,ly,  on  ,.,i..  of  the,. 
Zl  I  h.Te  .t™  .t  .11  time'  to  avoid  the  Ungnafe  of  dognu.tic  peit.n.cty,  and 
?.  ;  !  w.  not  Wn  led  away  in  aoght  from  the  truth  by  undue  veliance  on  my  own 
1  The  worW  a  GraZar  Seh»l  Inapeotor,  in  mal:i.«  up  hi,  report  just  now, 
rrmanv"  .1  U,  an  !ngrac,ou.  task,  sin.e  ...  e  puhli,,  ...terests  require  that  eyer, 

«„  t  luM  he  made  to  strongly  point  on.  the  '"i""""' /»"";;',;»  rlol  t^    ; 

u-  u   T.  ,.    .1^+   nnltL  diverted  our   superior   e^hools  frrr.n  tli«j   tu!hiraont  ot  ineir 

:7„e  ml  on     ut  1  a    at'hindered  the  ...tul.l  devolopmont  of  that  ..oV,.,  fabric  „,;  w;:,ch 

t.T™Ln    o  he  ntoiKi  -  «^..  Common  School  System.    Thus  s.taa;,:!,  the  Inspector 

Tay  w:,r.::n;    at  riil,  f.  h..c  ..  morbid  appetit,,  for  the  evil,  .,d  to  dose  ,..s  eyes 

to  the  good.  ,      .   X     J     i.- 

I  cherish,  therefore,  with  u  l^o-mI  d-A  of  satisfaction,  the  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  a  bette  s;stem  will  place  th.  .upecto.  in  a  more  pleasant  positio.,  giving  him  less 
o  fault-findfng,  and  more  o^  .ndence  to  sustain  the  Roman  orator  s  eulogy  of  the 
hirand  holy'work  of  training  the  youthful  mind  :-"Quorf  rnunusr.wuhUc..  afferre 
majus  meliusve  possnmus,  quam  si  docemus  atque  erudimvs  juventuter.  ! 

,Q-o  J.  G.  D.  Mackrnzik. 

Toronto,  January.  lo7U. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  ONTARIO.-ITS  DESIGN  AND 

FUNCTIONS. 

PREP..RED   BY   John    Herbert    Sanoster,    M.A..    M.D..    Head    Master. 

This  Institution  is  designed  to  train  Common  School  Teachers,  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  m';  efficient  discharge  of  their  varied  and  important  duties.  Although  esse, 
ttlli?  a  Training  School,  rather  than  a  mere  School  of  Instruction,  in  the  ordinary 
nf  the  term  the  majority  of  those  received  as  Students-in-training  are  so  deficient 
r:  ho  aSi^^^'nlrihat'it  is  found  necessary  to  include  in  its  Course  of  I^truc- 
tbn  not  merely  discussions  on  the  principles  of  educat-m  and  methods  of  teaching^ 
but  also  thTactual  teaching  of  most,  or  all.  of  the  branches  of  Common  School  study, 
but  also  the  act  ^  attention  to  the  subject  I^av   "to  teach  wel 

,9  conceded  by  all  ^^"J^J^  J       u^owledge ;  in  a  word,  must  be  ..M  informed;"  and 

Z  arneVg-^iHt^;'!'::  ;e;rpt,:frirdr:nd.  o„-  the  „..-.  of  tho.e  who  wouM 
the  '"'""'™'  ^    1^  j^    the  Normal  School  Masters  are  cjK„,..:,.d  to  8np,,lemcnl 

hriTctu'"    on    th!    dterent    Branches    of  Study  embraced  ,n  ,„  ordinary  English 
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education,  the  oarly  training,  or  want  of  training,  of  those  who  enter  its  walls.     Every 
Lecture,  therefore,  given  in  th»  Normal  School  is  delivered  with  a  two-fold  object :  — 

Ist.  To  convey  to  the  Class  of  Studentc-in-training  a  certain  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats;  and, 

2nr!.  To  give  this  information  in  such  a  manner,  that,  making  the  necessary  allow- 
ance for  differences  of  age  and  attainments,  it  may  serve  as  a  model  of  the  method  in 
which  the  same  subject  is  to  be  discussed  before  a  class  of  children. 

Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Normal  School. 

Two  Sessions  are  held  each  year, — the  first  commencing  on  the  8th  of  January,  and 
,;iosing  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  second  beginning  on  the  8th  of  August  and  ter- 
minating on  the  22nd  of  December.  Females  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  present  Certificates  of  moral  character  from  their  Clergy- 
men, are  eligible  for  admission  upon  successfully  passing  the  Entrance  Examination. 
No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  and  the  Students  are  supplied  by  the  Education 
Department  with  such  Text  Books  as  they  require  at  half  the  usual  price.  If  admitted, 
each  Student  is  required  to  sign  a  Declaration  that  in  coming  to  the  Institution  his 
object  is  to  better  qualify  himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Teacher ;  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching  in  Canada ;  and  that  he 
will  strictly  keep  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Institution. 


ACKRNZIK. 


Periodical  Examinations  in  the  Institution, 

The  Entrance  Examination  is  held  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  (after  the  opening 

of  the  Session,   (the  first  two  days  being  occupied   in   receiving  names,   etcetera),   and 

after  it  commences  no  new  applications  for  admission  are  entertained.     This,   like  all 

the  other  Examinations  of  the  School,  is  in  writing  on  printed  Questions,  and,  although 

the  requirements  for  entrance  are  not  very  formidable,  the  Papers  are  read  with  such 

i  strictness  that,  upon  an  average,  one  in  ten  is  sent  back  for  further  preparation.     After 

I  the  work  of  the   Session  commences,   written  test  Examinations   are   held  once   every 

I  six  weeks,  and  on  these  occasions  all  who  are  found  to  have  fallen  behind  the  Class, 

either    through    carelessness,    or    want    of    ability,   are   required  to  withdraw   for  the 

remainder  of  the  Term.     Thus,  only  those  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  Term  who  can  pro- 

Iceed  to  the  final  Examination  with  a  reasonably  good  prospect  of  obtaining  a  Certificate 

Ito  teach.     Taking  one  Session  with  another,  about  one-fifth  of  those  actually  admitted 

jat  the  commencement  drop  off  before  the  close,  either  through  ill-health,  or  inability 

Ito  keep  up  with  the  work  of  the  Term,  while,  of  those  who  write  at  the  final  Examina- 

leions,  only  about  five-sixths  are  successful  in  obtaining  Certificates. 


Classification   of  the  Normal  School  Students. 

The  Students  in  attendance  are  sub-divided  into  senior  and  junior  Divisions, — the 
irmer  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  who  have  already  spent  one,  or  more 
Sessions,  in  the  Institution,  and  who  hold  Second,  or  First  Class  Certificates  therefrom. 
hw  comers,  who  are  found,  upon  examination  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  to 
[le  suflBciently  far  advanced,  are  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class,  bxit  few  are  found  com- 
petent to  successfally  prosecute  the  work  of  that  Division  until  after  they  have  studied 
Jor  one,  or  two.  Sessions  in  the  Jxinior  Class. 

The  Ooverning  Body  and  Teachinri  Staff  of  the  In.stitutiun. 

The  Consolidated  Common  School  Law  enacts  that  "The  Governor  may  appoint  a 
ponncil   of  Public   Instruction    for   Upper   Canada,   to   consist   of   not   more  than    nine 
a— XXII. 
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Chap.  VI] 


P.„...,  (o.  .Hon.  .he  Chief  ^^rT^'  "I  ^r^.^^^l'^^''''  ^'  ^^^ 

Grassett,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Toronto ;  T^o  Honouab  e  M  p.e^feyterian  Church; 

Church  of  Canada;  the  Reverend  'l^^Jl^^ZLn^ '^e  Honourable  Wm.  MoMastcr. 
the  Reverend  John  Barclay,  »I>'  y'^"'^''  „  „J  D  D  D  C.L.,  Archdeacon  of 
Senator,  Baptist  ^urd.;  ^J^^J^'^XrvfJ^^i^^^^^^^^^  College,  and  the 
Niagara;  Reverend  J"*""  *f^^^"''  ^^,f, '  J ^te  UniverBity  of  Toronto,  are  ex-offian 
Presidents  of  the  other  Colleges  **''^*«\*°  J,  ^ Xling  LL.B.,  Recording  Clerk. 
Memhers  for  Gra.n^ar  School  P-^--/;;;7^J„^;;^rn;easures  f^^ 

The  Act  empowers  th.sCounc.l:_T^oa^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^.^^  ^^,^^ 

establishment  and  efficiency  of  the  Normal  ^^^ooi  to       PP  g^^ools 

or  more,  Model  Schools,  for  *^«    -^-^o^eal  ng  '      It  all  au^^^^  the  Council:- 

i„  the  Science  ^^  f  "f -"J^hl  jlull  t^^^^^^  necessary  for  the  management 

"To  make,  from  time  to  t  me,  the  Rules  ^"^^  «^«  ^  conditions  on  which 

and  government  of  such  Normal  School ;  to  pre  cnb^  th^ term  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Students  will  be  received  and  l^^^f  «^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^  the  number  and 

and  erect,  or  procure  and  furnish  the  ^"^''^f  ^'^'^^^  ^^^^d  therein;  and  to  do 

compensation  of  Teachers,  and  of  all  others  ^^°  "^^^^,.7  .'^'^J  ^^^^^te  the  objects  and 

all  lawful  things  which  ^l^^^^^t^Z    hrc::::n  ''Tot^n^rit  annually!  through 
interests  of  such  School.       And  it  requires  tne  ^^^^^  ^j^^  l     j^l^. 

r'iirrr;\trr::- Cn=';/a«  mo..  ...... ., ... 

ettabUshment  and  support  of  the  Normal  School." 

..me  M  the  OoTernor  m.y  require.       It  further  d«l  ^^^^^^i 

.e.de.t  »'  «^-t;ch:^tcoZ:^^tT.°k*«^^^^^^^^^^  w^eh  .h.» 

r'   r7ir.r Zt  of  Vpper  S.»ad.  until  revoked;  hut  no  .ucl.  Cert,«o.te  .h.U  b, 
',t,e'„  .0  :„.T.rL"n  who  hL'  not  been  .  Student  in  the  Nor..,  Schoe,," 

The  teaching  ...»  of  the  Norn,.l  School  eon.i.t.  of  .  He.d  M..ter  .  ^^f^T 
d  other  T.e..r.»fono..,^otaH„h»t^^ 
Reverend  Wm.  H.  Uavies,  r».i^.,ooi,i  .'      „     pw      T^rawine    Master;    Samuel 

l^rxetr  oXo'^C'nL  irw-ritirS.^nrs-eft^..  Mu.'  M.a., 
M*i^;  Henrj  Goodwin,  Te.cher  of  Gymnastic,  and  CaUsthomc 

Chrr'cU^n  P"  t*^^  ^'  nf  S::i;turea.  and  a  form  of  Prayer  .auctioned  t, 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  sub-division  of  the  School  day  among  the  various  subjects  of  Study  may  be 
seen  from  the  following :  — 
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I 


Cour»t  0/  Studn  in  the  Normal  School. 

•     i.,/i«.    nnadlnc     WritinK,     Arithmetic,    Grammar, 

Tho    Curso    of    -•^^^'-.^"^^^^i^^/LTtt.fure     Educ;tion.    (including   leading 

History,    (ioography,     ";t°'^  PV,r.llt\    aS^    beon.ry,  Mensuration,  Natural 
principles  of  Mental  and  MorulPhj^osop^^^^  ^J-^  ^^^^^^^^    ^.^^ 

Philosophy,    Chemistry,    ^^^  ^  ,  ^^cr'r  Temal's  and  Military  Thrill  for  male.. 
^^1h!^Zuirrn;:Vrltr^^^^^^^^  ..amination^on  these  ..eral  suhiect.  are 

Stated  in  the  following  Programme  o      .  'ly- 

^       .^r,,    i   -Kvx^      >        ^ND    Course  of  Study  in  thb  Normal 

••>■>»'-"■ "' ""  '='"""'™ .;.,;:;.  .0.  o»„«o. 

(ij^cei  b.  ««  Council  0/  )-„.,li.  7..(ru...»n,  ».  ike  Uih  day  d  Aupu.!,  im, 


SUBJECTS. 


ENGLISH 


Fob  Ent»an(H  into 

JUNIOB  DIVIHON. 


ION.  ! 


Read   with  ease  and 

fludcy. 
Parse  n  common  prose 

senti'i'  e  according  to 

(iny    leiiOKnlEed   au 

thorliy 


Read  I'rosc  with  corrcol  emT'hft" 
slR,  IntelliKenoo,  and  Inflection 

Rules'  orspelling  (St>elHng-l)0ok 

Supe'.'seded.)  .    . 

General  principles  ot  the  phllos 

ophyol  Gniinmar. 
Analyze  and  parse  any  Prose  sen 

Principal  Greek  and  Latin  Roots, 

Prefixes  and  Aftlxes. 
Prose  Composition  on  any  simple 

subject,  with  correct   Punctna- 

tlon. 


Read  rr»etry  and  Oratorical  Ad- 
dresses with  llucni  y  and  expres- 
sion -Principles  of  Reading - 
8clcn<«  of  Languages- General 
Gran- Tiar-Analvsis  and  Parsing 
of  Se..tence8  in  Prose  and  Verse 
—Changes  of  Congtrnetion. 

Structure  of  Propositions  and  bei\ 

tcnces.  _        .    . 

Rtymology— Changes  effected   in 

Roots.  , 

Correct  Letter-writing,  as  regards 
Composition  and  mechanical  ar- 
rangement. ^ ,    , 
Composition  on  any  given  sul)ject. 
History  of  the  Origin  and  liitcru- 
ture  of  the  English  I-angimge. 


WRITING 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Write     legibly     and 
readily  and  correctly. 

'  The    definition'  -gen- 
oral     knowledjte    of 

1    the  relative  positions 

1    of  the  principal  Cou II 
tries,  with  their  Capi- 

I    tttls-the  Oceans,  Seas, 
Rivers  and  Islands. 


HISTORY None 


To  Write  a  bold,  rapid,  running 
hand. 

The  relative  positions  of  all  the 
Countries  of  the  world,  with 
their  principal  Cities  and  phvsi- 
cal  features:  the  Islands-li.>d- 
gins  (}e()graphy ;  Mathematical 
and  Physical  (ieography,  as 
taught  in  Sullivan's  'Geogra- 
phy Generali  '~d." 

1  General  history  ot  the  World.! 
I  irom  the  Creation  to  th'>  present, 
I  time,  us  sketched  in  ■■  Fifth 
'  Rook  of  I  O3.sons. 
ronolf     I'al  Chart. 


EDUCATION    A 
THE     A  H  T 
TEACHING. 


NDl 

O  F 


None. 


♦  MISIC... 
DRAWING. 


None  . 
None  . 


The  general  principles  of  the 
Science  of  Education  —  General 
plpu  of  School  Organization-- 
Vr,,  I..  „.e  of  Teaching,  as  exem- 
pli Hed  in  the  Model  F.  'mk)1. 


Hulluh's  System. 
None 


300K-KEEPI.SG  ...  None 


ARITHMETIC 


Use  of  the  Globes  ( Keith )--Geo- 
graphy  of  Enuland.  Irelan.l 
Scotland,  the  United  States  ai.. 
British  Colonies  (Hodgins) 
Rudiments  of  Physical  Geogm 
phv-Structure  o!  the  (  nist  i 
the  y  nh. 

Histories  of  England  andi'ana.in. 
I'hilosophy  of  History. 


The  Science  of  Education  appl 
to  the  Teaching  of  Comni 
.  Schools- -Methods  of  Teacln; - 
1  the  different  bianches--Pra<'tice 
th  !t.M)f  as  exemplified  in  tlie 
Model  School— Organization  of 
Central  Schcmls— Dimension  uid 
Structure  c;  .-..ohool-hoiises--  "r- 
nltare  and  Appa'atus. 

Hullah's  System. 

Facility    In     iiaking    Perspen 
Outline    .-etches    of    comn:  n 
gubjects. 


The   Rudiments. 


Isingleand  !   ,  :b!e  Entry. 


MENSURATION. 


and;  Fundamental      R.des,iNo^on,N,iiner.^^^ 


Vulgar  FrKCtionsaiKli 
Simple  Proportion      ' 


mental  Rules  in.  different  scales 
of  Notation,  Greatest  Commoni 
Measure,  Least  Commoni  Mnl-j 
lipie,  Prime  Nu.i.ijers,  li,.ctions; 
(Vulgar  and  Decimal)  Propor-] 
tion  (Simple  and  Con  pound,), 
Practice,  Percentage  (including 
Simple  Interest,  Insurance,  Bro- 
Kerage,  etcetera),  Stiuare  and 
cube  Roots,  Mensuration  of  Sur- 
faces and  Mental  Arithmetic. 


bjeets   of    Jim- 
Di'vision— Di'^'-'Aii).     Fellowslu) 
Barter,  Equation  oi    Paymcnt.t. 
Profit  and  Lo8.s,  AUigntfon,  <  om- 

J      T»f/>-<^*         \nnliitiAK       rO- 

sitlon.  Progression,  Lpgaritliniv 
and  Applications,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  Mensuratibn  of  biir- 
faces  and  Solids. 


Tl^^qulred  of  tho^'^i^h^e  naturally  disqualified. 


ALGEBRA.... 


CHEMISTUY 
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HUaiECTS. 


For  Kntran<;«  into 
JuNioa  UiviiioN. 


Al.dKBKA 


KIK'LID . 


None . 


NATURAL  PHILOS-  None 
OPHY, 


CHKMISTUY 


For  BEroND  Claw  CmTiriCAT* 
IN  Junior    Divihon   or   roR 

Kn'ravcr    to  Sbnidr  Divis- 
ion 


For  Okdinary  Kikst  (:i,a>n  Tcr- 

TIKK^iTK    IN     SKNIOR     DIVISION, 


UeflnlUou.^  .idltion,  Subtraction, 
Mllltlplln    ion  and  DlvlMon. 

Uaeot  Br»t»(!ti,  Dtcompotdtion  of 
Trlmonlal*,  KcMoliition  Into 
Facton,  Involution,  8i|uare  of 
MultiiiomtuU,,  Expamion  of 
(a  4  b)"'  Evolution,  (Jreate»t 
Common  MeaNure,  U-ast  Com- 
mon Multiple,  Fractions.  Inter- 
pretation ot  Hymboli  {{J  », 
and  — ,  Slniiil  •  Equations. 


Bookti  I.  and  II. 
(Potts'). 


with 


Review  past  subjects  of  Junior 
DIviHion— Indices,  Hurds,  Ouad- 
rutlo  Ei|uatioiiN,  fiidcioriiiinate 
K(|UntlonH,  Arllliniellcal,  Geo- 
metrical  and  Harnioiilcal  Pro- 
Kressloti.  Ratio,  Proportion,  Va- 
riation, Pcrniutatlons,  ('omblna- 
tloMS,  Blnoihlcal  Theorem.  No- 
tation, Decluials.  IntcrcHl,  'iio., 
Pro|>ertlcH  of  Numbers,  i  on- 
ilnuod  Krattlons.  Exponential 
Tlit'oiem,  LoKarithms,  AlKobraic 
Herles,  Cubic  and  Blciuadrali'^ 
Ei|uationN. 

Exercises  Books   111..   IV.,  V        and     1)«H- 
nltloii  of  Book  V.   Kxen      »  on 
I    Six  Books  (PotU'). 


Properties  of  Matter,  8  ta  1 1  os,  Heat,  Llaht,  K  cotrlclty,  Oalvan- 
HydrostHtics,  Dynamics  and  Hy-!  ism.  Magnetism.  Optics  and 
dro<lynamics.    Human    Physlol-i    Acoustics,  VeRetable  Physiology, 


ogy 
None 


Ciuueral  View  of  UeoloKy. 

Constitution  of  Matter  Chemical 
Nomenclature,  Symbols.  Uiws  of 
Comblnatkm,  Chemical  Altlnlly, 
Crvstalllzation,  Oxygen.  Hydro- 
gen, Nitrogen.  Carbon,  Hulphur, 
Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Calcium, 
Aluminum,  Silicon,  Potassium, 
Sodium,  Iodine,  Manganese. 
Magnesium,  ITon,  Lead,  Fluo- 
rine, and  their  prlneipul  com- 
pounds. Nature  of  Soils,  of  Or- 
ganic Bodies,  Germination  of 
the  Heed,  Development  of  tl  a 
Plant,  Source  of  Carbon,  Hydro- 
gen and  Nitrogen,  in  Plants. 
Products  of  Vegetable  Urowth, 
Woody  Fibre,  Gum,  Starch, 
Sugar,  Gluten,  Cultivation  of 
Plants,  Composition  and  For- 
mation of  Soils,  Mineral  (Con- 
stituents of  Plants,  action  of 
manures,  etcetera. 


List        Text  Books    Used    in    the    Normal    School  for  Ontario,  ivhich  are  Supplied  to 

Teachers  in  Training  at  half  price. 

Sangster's  Philosophy,  Pa     s  I  and  II. 


A  set  (.         aders. 
Companions  t^'     'eadera. 
Authorized  Eugliwh   Grammars 
Lovell's  General  Geography. 
Hodgins"  History  of  Canada. 
Sullivan's  Geo^!;raphy  Gener   '  z 
Sangster's  Arithmetic. 
Potts'  Euclid. 
Sangster's  Mensuration. 
Sangster's  Alg«>bra. 


ed. 


Sangster's  Rudimentary   Chemistry 

Sefton's  Manual  of  ATnsic. 

A  Slate. 

Two  Dictation  Books. 

Two  Note  Pr^iks. 

Two  Writii       liook- 

Drawing  Materia 

Two  Bouk-keepirjg  Books. 


Additional  Qualifications  /  »•  h  ,ni>ur  First  (       s  Provincial  Certificates. 

I.— Each  Canu  uite  to  have  held  an  Ordinary  First  Class  P'-ovinciai  Certificate^ 
Grade  A,  for  one  year. 

II. — To  give  evidence  of  ha^   np  beer   a  ^ucc     ful  Teacher. 

III. To   stand    an   Einiiii!     ion   in    'he   folh      ng   subjects,    in    addition   to    those 

necessary  for  an  Ordinary  F-  st  *.  i  iss  Certificate,  videlicet. 

1.  English  History  and  Literature,  (Collier) 

2.  Canndian  History  am'   Geography,   (Hot  _, ins). 


Iff.     1 
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3.  Outline!  of  Ancient  nnd  Mixlern  History  and  Geography. 

4.  Ltttin  Grammar.  (HarkiiosH^.  and  Books  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  Oawar's  Commentaries. 

5.  OutUn«»ii  of  G«oIoKy,   (Lyell  A  Chapman's),   and   Astronomy,   (Mosley's). 

6.  Soienoe  of  Teaching,   School  Organiaation,   Management,   etcetera,   including  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  Mental  arid  Moral  Philosophy. 

7.  Easy  Lessons  on  Iloanoning. 

8.  Algebra,— General  Theory  of  Equations,  Imaginary  Quantities,  (SanRster's  and 

Todhunter's). 

9.  Euclid,— Books  XI  nnd  XII. 

10.  Trigonometry,  as  far  as  the  solution  of   Plane  Triangles  (Colenso). 

11.  Inorganic  Chemistry,    San^Htcr's    Inorganic,    Brand    nnd   Tnylor's    for    Organic 

12.  The  PrincipU's  of  Book-keeping       Insic  nnd  Drawing. 


General   Regulations   to   he   Observed   by   the   Normal   School   Studenti. 

Students  are  permitted  to  board  only  in  Houses  which  are  specially  licensed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Council  of  F    iblic  Instruction. 

All  ytudents  are  required  to  be  in  their  respective  Boarding  Houses  by  9.30  p.m. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  indulge  in  games,  or  in  practical  >sts,  which  aro 
calculated  to  annoy  their  Class  Mati's,  or  to  excite  ill-feeling. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  evening  Lectures,  or  to  go  to  places  of 
amusement  in  the  evening,  or  to  absent  themselves  from  thoir  respective  Boarding 
Houses  for  the  night,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Head  Master  first  obtained 

Male  and  female  Students  are  not  per  litted  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  in  nnv  other  wny,  during  the  flpssion ;  nor  are  femal- 
St'   ■  -nts  permitted  to  form  any  new  male  acquaintances  durinj4  thoir  attendance  at  thi 

Institution. 

All  Students  are  required  to  keep  their  Desks  clean,  and  neatly  arranged,  to 
refrain  from  all  talking,  or  whispering,  etcetera,  during  Lecture  and  Recitation,  to 
maintain  a  proper  attitude  and  bearing  in  Class,  and  to  refrain  from  all  habits  that 
are  in  any  way  offensive  and  objectionable;  to  diligently  prepare  his  work  from  day 
to  day,  and  to  conform  cheerfully  to  all  the  special  requirements  of  the  Masters. 

Inattention  to  these  Regulations  is  followed  by  a  report  of  the  delinquency  to  the 
Chief  Superintendent,  and  suspension,  or  dismissal,  from  the  School,  as  in  his  judgment 
seems  best. 

Certificates,  and  the  Average  Length  of  Attendance. 

The  Certificates  given  are  divided  into  First  and  Second  Class,  and  each  Class  is 
subdivided  in  three  grades,  indicated  respectively  by  the  letters  A,  B  and  C.  Thus, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  and  proceeding  to  the  highest,  they  run.  Second  Class, 
grade  C;  Second  Class,  prade  B;  Second  Class  grade  A;  First  Class,  grade  C  First 
Class,  grade  B;  and  First  Class,  grade  A.  All  of  these  are  legal  authorisations  to 
teach  in  any  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and,  with  the  exception  of  grade  C,  of 
Second  Class,  are  valid  until  revoked  by  the  Chief  Superintendent.  Second  Class 
Certificates,  grade  C,  are  only  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  time  required  to  take  a  Certificate  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  attainments 
and  ability  of  the  Student,  and  the  grade  and  Class  to  which  he  aspires.  To  obtain 
a  First  Class  grade  A,  the  average  time  taken  is  between  three  and  four  Seasions.  A 
few  have  taken  such  Certificate  in  one  Session,  but  the  majority  require  four,  five  and 
•ven  six  Sessions.  The  average  time  required  to  take  a  Norma'  Class  CoftiScate,  grade 
A,  is  abmt  two  Sessions. 

Very  few  spend  only  one  Session  at  the  Normal  School,  in  most  oases.  Students 
return  for  a  second,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  third,  or  fourth.  Session.     The  Certificates 
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ar..  nwardiMl  at  thn  ci<wo  of  thfl  8Miion  hv  a  Ootntnitteft  of  Examinori.,  of  «/l)ioh  th« 
lload  Maitor  and  Second  Maiter  of  the  Normal  Hohool  are  M.-mhcra.  The  Kxamination 
lasts  for  six  day*,  during  fach  of  which  the  Studonta  write  for  aix  houri.  The  Papera 
•re  aubsequently  carefully  read  hy  the  ExamimMd,  and  a  value,  TflryinR  from  one,— 
th.'  biRhost,  -to  nix,  -the  lowest,— ia  aasiRned  to  each.  These  marka,  or  values,  are 
•ntered  in  appropriate  columns  ui  a  Book,  called  the  "Certificiilo  Record,"  which  in  kept 
for  that  parpose,  and  which  servea  not  only  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  results  of 
tho  Kxamination  in  each  individual  case,  hut  aho  for  subspquent  reforonce  when  any 
,|ii,sti<in  arisoH  as  to  the  standing  of  a  Teacher  in  any  particular  branch,  when  he  was 
II  attendance  at  the  Normal  School.  The  grade  and  Class  of  the  Certificate  awarded 
a.pcnds  partly  on  the  standing  attained  at  this  final  Examination,  (chief  importance 
being  attached  to  tho  marks  awarded  for  Education,  Aptitude  to  Teach,  Arithmetic, 
Koading  and  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Composition),  and  partly  on  the  character  the 
individual  has  earned  for  himsplf  as  to  quickness  and  general  ability  as  a  Teacher. 

The  Examination  Papers  are  so  constructed  that  the  best  Students  in  the  Class  can 
b«'  fairly  expected  to  complete  their  Answers  within  the  time,  (usnally  three  hours), 
assigned  to  the  Paper.  The  value  given  to  the  written  Papers,  (and  set  down  on  the 
margin  of  the  Certificate,  one  being  the  highest  mark  giv(  n  and  six  the  lowest),  would 
run  somewhat  as  follows: — for  80  per  cent,  or  over,  one;  65  to  80  per  cent.,  two;  50  to 
65  |)»'r  cent.,  tb«-ee;  40  to  50  per  cent.,  four;  30  to  40  per  cent.,  flvo\  and  less  than  30 
pi«r  cent.,  six.  The  Examiners  hesitate  to  award  Certificates  to  any  one  who  may  have 
received  five  or  six  in  any  essential  branch,  and  refuse  absolutely  to  give  Certificates 
t.  those  who  have  merited  either  five  or  six  in  Aptitude  to  Teach,  Spoiling,  Arithmetic, 
or  Grammar. 


Special  Preparation.i  for  Duties  as  Teachers. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  every  Lecture  given  in  the  Normal  School  is 
given  in  such  a  manner  that,  making  tho  necessary  allowance  for  difference  of  age  and 
attainments,  it  may  serve  as  a  model  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Teacher  may  treat  the 
same  subject  before  a  Class  of  children.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Students-in- 
traiiung  receive  a  thorough  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and 
they  spend  a  portion  of  each  week  in  the  Model  School,  where,  under  the  supervision  of 
.Killed  Teachers,  they  are  required  to  take  charge  of  the  various  Classes,  and  conduct 
the  lessons  ao  as  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  instructions  received  in  the  Normal 
School. 

The  Lectures  on  Education  in  the  Normal  School  ombrace  the  following  Course:  — 
T    Art  of  teaching;  characteristics  of  the  successful  Teacher;  qualification,  manners, 
habits,  temper,  tone  of  mind,  etcetera. 

II.  Modes  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Pupils ;  how  to  secure  attention ;  how 
to  interest  the  Class. 

III.  Intellectual  teaching, — in  what  it  consists;  how  secured. 

IV.  Mode  of  giving  question?;  kinds  of  questions;  purposes  sirved  by  each  kind; 
characteristics  of  good  style  of  questioning. 

V.  Mode  of  receiving  answers,  and  of  criticizing  them;  requirements  by  way  of 
iinswering. 

VI.  Correction  of  errors;  recapitulations,  etcetera. 

VII.  How  to  teach,— (o)  Reading;  (b)  Spelling;  (c)  Arithmetic;  (d)  Grammar;  (e> 
Composition;  (/  Writing;  (g)  History;  (h)  Geography;  (i)  Geometry;  (j)  Algebra;  (fc) 
PhilosopV.v  ;  (/      'bject  Lessons ;  (m)  other  subjects. 
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VIII  Organization  of  Schools;  Classification   of  Pupils;   Monitor   Teachers.-thoir 
use  and  abuse;  School  Buildings  and  arrangements;  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus, 

etcetera.  ,    „   i 

IX  School   Management;   Time  Tables   and   Limit   Tables;    School   Rules ;    School 
Register;   Roll   Book;   Visitor's   Book;    School   Discipline;   Rewards   and   Punishments, 

X  Principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  as  far  as  applicable  to  the  elemen- 
tary School  Room;  Mental,  Moral  and  Physical  Culture  of  childhood. 

XI.  General  principles  of  Education. 

The  above  Course  embraces  in  all  about  seventy  Lectures,  of  one  hour  each. 
The  Students  in  attendance  are  divided  into  Classes  of  about  nine  each,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  leader,  whose  duty  it  is  to  get  the  Lessons  assigned  to  his  Class 
and  distribute  them,  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  taught,  among  the  Members  thereof 
so   as  to   give  them   time  for   preparation.     The  Classes   go   alternately   to   the  Model 
School    each  spending  a  complete  day  there  in  rotation.     The  Class  on  duty  in  the 
Mod"  '  School  Ts  subdivided  in  three  sections,  of  three  each,  and  these  are  detai  ed  to 
the  several  Divisions  of  the  Model  School.     Thus  every  Student  knows  the  night  pre- 
viously what  Division  he  is  to  be  attached  to  the  following  day,---what  Lessons  he  has 
to  teach,  and  their  exact  limits.     He  is  exempted  that  evening  from  all  work  for  the 
\ormal  School,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  his  work  for  the 
Model  School.    Moveover,  as  no  Student  is  required  to  teach  any  subject  the  method  of 
teaching  which  has  not  already  been  discussed  in  his  hearing,  in  the  Normal  School, 
it  follows  that  the  teaching  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  mainly  falls  to  those 
Members  of  the  Class  who  have  already  passed  one,  or  more,  complete  Sessions  in  the 
institution,-the  new  comers  for  the  time  being  merely  looking  on  and  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  working  of  the  School;  towards  the  close  of  the  Term,  however,  the 
teaching  in  the  Model  School  is  mainly  confined  to  the  new  comers. 

The  results  of  each  Lesson  given  is  entered  in  the  "Model  School  Training  Register." 
one  page  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  Student-in-training.  The  Book  is  ruled  as 
below :  — 
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(Note.  A  Final  Report  is  given  in  writing  stating  minutely  the  peculiar  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Studeat-in-training). 
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and  the  numbers  are  entered  in  the  appropriate  columns  by  the  Model  Schoo  Teachers, 
from  one,  implying  great  excellence,  to  six,  representing  complete  failure.  The 
Training  Registers  are  sent  to  the  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School  once  a  month, 
and  such  private  commendation,  or  admonition,  is  by  him  awarded  to  the  Students- 
in-training  as  each  case  seems  to  merit.  When  the  Student  indicates,  by  his  course 
in  the  Model  School,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  useful  TeacKer,  he  is  recommended 
to  withdraw. 

To  supplement  these  training  exercises,  the  Students  are,  as  often  as  practicable, 
divided  into  Section8,-«ach  of  which  is  taught  in  some  assigned  subject.-by  the 
Members  thereof  in  succession,  in  presence  of  the  Masters  of  the  Normal  School  At 
the  close  of  each  Lesson  the  Students  are  required  t^  criticize  the  manner  m  which  it  was 
taught,  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  thereon,  etcetera. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  mark  awarded  for  aptitude  to  teach  is  determined, 
partlv  by  the  Model  School  Report,  (the  blank  form  is  given  above),  partly  by  the 
success  and  energy  with  which  each  Student  conducts  the  Class  Recitation  in  presence 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Normal  School,  and  partly  by  the  general  character  for  ability 
and  energy  he  has  earned  for  himself  during  the  term. 

Extracts  from  the  General  Begulations  in  regard  to  Boarding  Houses. 

The  Teachers-in-training  are  expected  to  lead  orderly  and  regular  lives,  to  be  in 
their  respective  lodgings  every  night  before  half -past  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  to  attend 
their  respective  Places  of  Worship  with  strict  regularity.  Any  improprieties  of  conduct 
will  be  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  Teachers-in-training  are  not  permitted  to  board  and  lodge  in  any  House  that 
has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Female  Students  cannot, 
moreover,  board  in  any  House  in  which  other  than  female  boarders  are  admitted. 

The  Council  will  not  be  responsible  to  the  Keeper  of  any  Boarding  House  for  Board 
and  Lodging  furnished  to  the  Students. 

Note.  No  Boarding  House  Keeper  will  be  licensed  unless  one  Bed  Room  be  allowed 
exclusively  to  two  Students,  and  a  good  sized  Parlour  be  set  apart  as  a  Sitting  Room 
for  the  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Hou.e.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the  House  should, 
in  other  respects,  be  found  at  all  times  satisfactory  on  inspection  by  tlie  proper 
authority.  No  applications  for  license  are  received  unless  made  at  least  a  week  before 
the  opening  of  the  Session.  These  Regulations  apply  to  all  applicants,  and  to  those 
now  licensed. 


lif 


Provincial  Certificates   Granted   by   the   Chief  Superintendent   of  Education. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edncat.on,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  T.Iasters  ot 
the  Normal  School,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  following  Section  of  the  Consolidated 
Common  School  Act  for  Ontario,  grants  to  the  Students  of  the  Normal  School,  Pro- 
vincial Certificates  of  Qualification  as  Common  School  Teachers  in  any  part  of  this 
Province. 

The  Certificates  are  divided  into  Classes,  in  harmony  with  the  general  Programme, 
according  to  which  all  Teachers  in  this  Province  are  required  to  be  examined  and 
classified,  and  are  valid  until  revoked,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  Certificate,  according  to  the  following  form:  — 


m 
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This  is  to  Certifit,  that 


-having 


attended  the  Normal  School  during  the 
Session,  18 — ,  and  having  been  carefully  examined 
in  the  several  branches  named  in  the  margin,  is  here- 
by recommended  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  as  eligible  to  receive  a  First,  (or  Second,) 
Class  Certificate  of  QualiBcation,  as  a  Common 
School  Teacher  in  Ontario,  according  to  the  "  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Examination  and  Classification  of 
Common  School  Teachers,"  revised  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  17th  day  of  December, 
1868. 


Head  Master. 


Second  Master. 


[LS.] 


In  Accordance  with  the  foregoing  re- 
commendation, and  under  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  by  the  1 07th 
Section  of  the  Ontario  Consolidated 
Common  School  Act,  (22nd  Victoria 
Chai)ter  64), 


STANDING 

IN  THE  UIVFBRSNT  BRANCHHS — 

Number  1  being  the  highest  and 
6  the  loweet. 


Reading 

SpeUing 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Q)mpoaUion 

Educaliori 

Aptitude  to  Teach 

Geography 

Histoi  y 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Menturation 

Natural  Philosophi 

Chemical  Phiinica 

Chemistry 

School  Law 

English  Literatutv 

Drawing 

^fusic 

Book-Keepiiig 

Punctuality  and  Regularity  ■ 
Conduct 


I  do  hereby  grant  to  a  First,  (or  Second)  Class  Certificate 

of  Qualification,  as  a  Common  School  Teacher,  of  the  grade  and  standing  above 
indicated,  which  Certificate  shall  be  valid  in  any  part  of  Ontario,  until  revoked 
by  this  Department,  (or  for  one  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Second  Class  Certificates, 
Grade  C). 


Toronto, ,  !870.  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario, 

Ricorded  in  Certificate  Register  A  of 


the  Department,  Number 


Registrar. 


Prior  to  the  Ninth  Session,  no  Provincial  Certificates  were  issued.  The  Head  Master 
certified  as  to  the  attendance  and  conduct  ot  the  Pupil.s,  but  such  Certificates  did  not 
qualify  the  holders  to  become  Teachers  in  the  Common  Schools. 


f 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE    NORMAL,    MOBJEL,  GRAMMAR    AND 
COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  ONTARIO,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 

To   His   Excellency  the   Honourable   William   Pb.arce   Howland,   C.B.,  Lwcibnant- 

GOVERNOR   OF   THE   PROVINCE    OF   ONTARIO  :  — 

As  required  by  Law,  I  herewith  present  my  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal, 
Model,  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  year   1869. 

As  the  increase  of  the  School  Fund  from  local  sources  during  the  year  1868  wai 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  taken  place  during  any  year  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  System,  I  anticipated  little,  if  any,  increase,  from  the  same 
source*  during  the  year  1869;  but  I  am  happy  to  ho  able  to  state,  that  although  the 
increase  of  Fund  by  local  effort  in  1868  was  $118,997,  ($53,027  of  which  were  applied  to 
increase  the  Salaries  of  Teachers),— the  increase  of  the  Fund  for  1869  by  the  same  local 
efforts  is  $38,093,  of  which  $28,622  have  been  expended  in  increasing  the  Salaries  of 
Teachers.  The  increase  of  Pupils  in  the  .Schools  has  been  12,531.  The  whole  number 
of  Pupils  in  the  Schools  is  432,430.  I  will  now  give  a  summary  view  of  progress  from 
the  Statistical  Tables  of  this  Report. 

I,— Table    A.— Receipts  and  Expenditures   of   Common  School   Moneys. 

1.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Legislative  Grant  was  $t7l,i43,— (Jpcreiiijfe, 
$844.  The  amount  apportioned  for  the  purchase  of  Maps,  Appaiatus,  Prize  and  tlbrary 
Hooks,  was  $13,078,— decrease,  $651. 

2.  The  amount  from  Municipal  School  Assessment  was  $372,743,— increase,  $10,368. 

3.  The  amount  from  Trustees'  School  Assessment  was  $89i),834,— increase,  $35,295. 
The  amount  of  Trustees'  Rate  Bills  for  School  Fees  was  $45,709,— decrease,  $5,160, 
showing  the  steady  decline  of  Rate  Bills,  and        rease  of  Free  Schools. 

4.  The  amount  from  Clergy  Reserve  balances,  and  other  sources,  applied  to  School 
purposes,  was  $333,916,— decrease,  $914. 

5.  The  total  Receipts  for  all  Common  School  purposes  for  the  year  1869  amounted 
to  $1,827,426,— inc. ..-^e  over  the  total  Receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  $38,093. 

Expenditures. 

1.  For  Salaries  of  Teachers,  $1,175,166,— increase,  $28,622. 

2.  For  Maps,    Globes,    Prize   Books   and   Libraries,    $29,626,— decrease,    $1,531. 

3.  For  Sites  and   Building  of  School   Houses,   $191,370,— increase,   $5,060. 

4.  For  Rents  and  Repairs  of  School  Houses,  $54,009,— decrease,  $601. 

5.  For  School  Books,  Stationery,  Fuel,  and  other  expenses,  $174,724,— increase, 
$4,911. 

6.  Toti.     Expenditure    for     all    Common     School    purposes,    $1,624,896, — increase, 

$36,461. 

7.  Balances  of  School  Moneys  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  Returna 
were  made,  $202,529,— increase,  $1,631. 

II. — Tahle  B. — School  Population,  Pupils  Attending  Common  Schools,  Different  Branches 

of  Instruction. 

An  old  Statute  still  requires  the  returns  of  School  population  to  include  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen;  but  the  School  Law  confers  the  equal   right  of 
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attending   the   Schools   upon    all    residents   in   each   School   Division   between   Eve   and 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

1.  School  population,  (including  only  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years),  470,400,— increase,  6,085. 

2.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  attending  the  Schools,  409,184, 
—increase,  11,392.  Number  of  Pupils  of  other  ages  attending  the  Schools,  23,246,— 
increase,  1,139.  Total  number  of  Pupils  attending  the  Schools,  432,430,— increase, 
12,531. 

3.  The  number  of  Boys  attending  the  Schools,  229,685,— increase,  7,878.  The 
number  of  Girls  attending  the  Schools,  202,745,— increase,  4,653. 

4.  The  number  reported  as  indigent  Pupils,  3,425,— decrease,  246. 

5.  The  Table  is  referred  to  for  the  reported  periods  of  attendance  of  Pupils,  and 
the  number  in  each  of  the  several  subjects  taught  in  the  Schools. 

6.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  School,  34,660,— decrease,  2.392. 
The  decrease  under  this  head  the  preceding  year  was  2,463.  The  ratio  of  decrease  is 
gratifying;  but  1  hope  it  will  rapidly  advance,  and  that  this  ominous  and  humiliating 
item  will  soon  disappear  altogether  through  the  Christian  and  patriotic  exertions  of 
the  people  at  large,  aided  by  the  universally  desired  amendments  in  the  School  Law 
on  the  subject  of  Compulsory  Education. 


III.— Table    C. — Beliriious   Denominations,    Certificates,    Annual    Salaries    of    Teachers. 

1.  Number  of  Teachers,  Male  and  Female.— In  the  4,524  Schools  reported,  5,054 
Teachers  have  been  employed,— increase,  58;  of  whom  2,775  are  male  Teachers,- 
decrease,  2;  and  2,279  are  female  Teachers,— increase,  60. 

2.  Beliqious  Persuasions  of  Teachers.— Vnder  this  1:  a  there  is  little  variation. 
The  Teachers  are  reported  to  be  of  the  following  Persuasions : —Chnrch  of  England, 
826,— increase,  15;  Church  of  Rome,  566,— increase,  3;  Presbyterians,  (of  different 
classes),  1,573,— increase,  9;  Methodists  (of  different  classes)  1,470,— decrease,  36; 
Baptist's,  (of  different  classes),  307,— increase,  36;  Congregationalists,  63,— increase,  8; 
Lutherans,  18,— decrease,  5;  Quakers,  17,— increase,  7;  Christians  and  Disciples,  48,— 
increase,  6;  reported  as  Protestants,  105,— increase,  2;  Unitarians,  8,— increase,  5; 
other  persuasionB.  14,— decrease,  2;  not  reported,  39, — increase,  10. 

X.B.— Of  the  566  Teachers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  338  are  employed  in  the  Public 
Common  Schools,  and  228  are  Teachers  of  Separate  Schools. 

3.  Teaihers'  Certificates. — Total  number  of  certificated,  or  licensed,  Teachers  reported 

is  4.920, increase,  38;  Normal  School  Provincial  Certific-'xtes,  1st  Class,  259,- increase. 

2;  2nd  Class,  342, — decrease,  5;  (no  3rd  Class  Normal  School  Certificates  are  given); 
County  Board  Certificates,  1st  Class,  1,819,— increase,  66;  2nd  Class,  2,117,— decrease, 
67;  3rd  Class,  383, — increase,  42;  not  reported  a"  classified,  134, — increase,  20;  Cer- 
tificates annulled,  11, — increase,  1, 

4.  Number  of  Schools  in   which  the  Teacher  was  changed  during  the  year,  659,— 

decrease,  36. 

6    Number  of  Schools  which  have  more  than  one  T".';oher,  304,— increase,  2. 

6  Annual  Salaries  of  Teachers.— The  highest  Salary  paid  to  a  male  Teacher  in  n 
County,  $635,— the  lowest,  |80  (I);  in  a  Oity,  the  highest,  $1,300,— the  lowest,  $300; 
in  a  Town,  the  highest,  $700.— the  lowest,  $300;  in  an  Incorporated  Village,  the 
highe.st,  $600,— the  lowest,  $240.  The  average  Salary  of  male  Teachers  in  Counties  was 
$2.59,  of  female  Teacherr,,  ?186:  in  Cities,  of  male  Teachers,  $602,— of  female  Teachers, 
$229;  in  Towns,  of  male  Teachers,  $478,— of  female  Teachers,  $226;  in  incorporated 
Villages,  of  male  Teachers,  $420,— ^)f  feauile  TeaehdiS,  $192.  TVhlie  the  increai;e  in  thr 
number  nf  Schools  reported  is  44,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Teachers  employed 
is  58,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Pupils  is  11,392,  the  increase  in  aggregate 
sum  paid  Teachens  is  $28,622.    There  is  no  increase  in  the  largest  Salaries  paid  Teachers; 
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the  increase  has  been  in  adding  a  little  more  to  the  Salaries  of  the  poorer  paid  Teachers. 
Amongst  the  worst  enemies  to  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  Common  School  education, 
are  those  Trustees  and  Parents  whose  aim  is  to  get  what  they  mis-call  a  "cheap 
Teacher  and  who  seek  to  haggle  down  the  Teacher's  remuneration  to  as  near  starvation 
point  as  possible,  although,  in  reality,  they  are  intellectually  starving  their  own  children 
and  wasting  their  time  by  employing  an  inferior  Teacher.  Business  men  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  employ  good  Clerks,  as  one  good  Clerk  is  worth  two  pooi  ones;  and  m  order 
to  obtain  and  retain  good  Clerks  they  pay  them  good  Salaries.  Experience  has  long 
shown  the  soundness  of  this  business  rule  and  practice  in  the  employment  of  Teachers ; 
yet  how  many  Trustees  and  Parents,  in  School  matters,  abandon  a  rule  on  which  not 
only  the  Merchant,  but  the  sensible  Farmer  acts  in  employing  Labourers,  preferring 
to  give  high  wages  for  good  Labourers,  than  to  give  lower  wages  to  poor  Labourers. 

IV.—Table  D.— School  Sections,  School  Houses  and  Titles,  School  Visits,  School  Lectures, 
School   Examinniions   and   Becitations,    Time    of   Keepinq    Open    the   Schools.. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  4,598,— increase,  43,  chiefly  in 
new  Townships.  The  number  of  Schools  reported  as  kept  open,  is  4,524,— increase,  44, 
these  mostly  in  new  Townships. 

2.  .dumber  of  Free  Schools.— Schools  supported  entirely  by  rate  on  property,  and 
which  may  be  attended,  as  a  matter  of  right,  by  all  residents  between  the  ages  of  fiv., 
and  twenty-one  years  without  payment  of  Fees,  is  4,131,— increase,  145.  Number  of 
Schools  partly  Free,— that  is  with  a  Rate  Bill  of  Twenty  five  cents,  or  less,  per  month, 
is  393,— decrease,  101.  I  may  repeat  here,  that  whether  the  Schools  are  Free,  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  local  votes  of  the  Ratepayers  at  their  Annual  Meetings  in  School 
Sections,  and  in  the  election  of  Trustees  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Incorporated  Villages; 
but  a  general  wish  has  been  expressed  that  all  the  Common  Schools  should  be  made 
Free  by  Law,— that  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  question  was  left  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  and  voting  at  the  Annual  School  Meetings,  and  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  keeping  it  open  any  longer  as  n  subject  of  neighbourhood  agitation, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Country  has  been  fully  and  repeatedly  expressed  on  it  by  making 
4,131  of  them  entirely,  and  the  other  393  nearly  Free. 

3.  The  number  of  School  Houses  built  during  the  year  in  Counties  was  lt)9,  of 
which  44  were  of  Brick,  30  of  Stone,  67  Frame,  and  28  Log.  in  new  Townhsips.  Only 
one  School  House  in  a  City  is  reported  as  having  been  built  during  the  ye*r ;  4  in 
Towns,  and  2  in  Incorporated  Villages.  All  these  are  buiillt  of  Brick,  except  one,  whieh 
is  Frame. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  School  Houses  reported  is  4,553,  of  which  815  are  Brick. 
427  Stone,  1,817  Frame,  1,469  Log,— decrease  of  the  last,  59. 

5.  Titles  to  School  Sifes.- Freehold,  4,078, -increase,  14;  Leased,  346,— increase,  25: 
Rented,  95, — decrease,  5;  not  reported,  34. 

6.  School  Visits.— By  Local  Superintend ?nts,  10,188,— decrease,  444;  by  Clerg,vmen, 
fi,447,_decrease,  2,045-  by  Municipal  Councillors,  1,547,— decrease,  180,  by  Magistrates, 
1,832^— decrease,  117:  by  Judges  and  Members  of  Parliament.  310,— decrease,  132;  by 
Trustees,  18,613,— docr.uae,  1,200;  by  other  persons,  36,639,— decrease,  3,158.  Total 
School  Visits,  74,576,— decrease,  7,366.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  decrease  of 
Sohool  Visits  by  each  '^Irg^  of  School  Visitors,  and  an  aggregate  decrease  of  7,366,  while 
there  was  an  increase  the  year  preceding  of  3,482  Visits.  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
explanation  of  this  painful  fact :  but  I  hope  it  does  not  indicate  any  diminution  of  seal 
and  interest  in  Oomnion  School  Education  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty,  and  interest, 
and  privilege  it  is  to  elevate  and  strengthen  public  opinion  in  this  first  work  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  by  personal  presence  and  counsel  to  prompt  and  encourage  the  most  indifferent 
Parents  to  educate  their  children. 
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7.  School  Lectures.— By  Local  Superintendents,  2,780,— increase,  96;  by  other 
persons,  327,— increase,  36.  Whole  number  of  School  Lectures,  3,127— increase  131. 
There  is  a  gratifying  increase  under  this  head.  The  Lectures  delivered  by  others  than 
Local  Superintendents  are,  of  course,  voluntary;  but  the  Law  requires  that  every  Local 
Superintendent  should  deliver,  during  the  year,  at  least  one  Lecture  on  Education  in 
each  School  Section  under  his  charge;  and  the  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  with 
Schools  open  in  them,  is  4,524.  There  are,  therefore,  1,744  School  Sections,  with  Schools 
open,  in  which  the  requirement  of  the  Law,  in  regard  to  delivering  an  Educational 
Lecture,  has  not  been  observed.  The  Statistical  Table  shows  the  Counties  in  which 
this  neglect  of  duty  occurs.  The  state  of  the  weather,  and  other  circumstances,  may,  in 
some  instances,  prevent  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  but  cannot  account  for  the  failure 
in  1,744  School  Sections.  The  practice  of  giving  Lectvires  on  various  subjects  is  becom- 
ing every  year  more  fe,eneral  and  popular.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  one  Lecture 
a  year  in  each  School  Section,  on  some  subject  of  educational  requirement,  or  progress, 
could  not  be  made  intsructive  and  popular.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  number  of  Visits  to  Schools  by  Local  Superintendents  is  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Law. 

8.  Time  of  Keeping  the  Schools  Open.— The  average  time  of  keeping  the  Schools 
open,  including  the  Holidays,  eleven  months  and  four  days,- decrease,  one  day.  This 
is  nearly  twice  the  average  time  of  keeping  open  the  Common  Schools  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  about  three  months  more  than  the  average  time  of  keeping 
them  open  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,— arising  chiefly  from  our 
making  the  Apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  to  School  Sections  not  according  to 
population,  but  according  to  the  average  attendance  and  the  time  of  keeping  open  such 
Schools, — that  is,  according  to  the  work  done  in  such  Schools. 

9.  Public  School  Examinations.— The  whole  number  of  Public  School  Examinations 
was  6,970, — decrease,  173;  considerably  less  than  two  for  each  School,  although  the  Law 
requires  that  there  should  be  in  each  School  a  Public  Quarterly  Examination,  of  which 
the  Teacher  should  give  notice  to  Trustees  and  Parents  of  Pupils,  and  to  the  School 
Visitors^  (Clergymen,  Magistrates,  etcetera),  resident  in  the  School  Section.  It  may 
r.ot,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  Quarterly  Examinations  in  each  School, 
although  this  was  useful  at  the  beginning  of  the  System;  but  there  certainly  should  be 
half  yearly  Public  School  Examinations,  as  in  the  Provincial  Model  School,— the  one 
before  the  Christmas  Holidays,  and  the  other  before  the  long  Summer  Vacation.  During 
the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  nearly  500  in  tliese  very  important 
Public  School  Examinations.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  it  my  duty  hereafter 
to  withhold  the  Apporlionment  of  the  School  Funu  from  the  Schools  in  which  this 
provision  of  the  Lav,-  is  violated.  Good  Teachers  do  not  shrink  from,  nor  are  indifferent 
to.  Public  Examinations  of  their  Schools.  They  seek  occasions  to  exhibit  the  results 
of  their  skill  and  industry ;  but  incompetent  and  indolent  Teachers  shrink  from  the 
publicity  and  labour  attendant  on  Public  Examinations  of  their  Schools.  The  novelty 
and  excitement  connected  with  such  Examinations  twice  a  year,  together  with  tests  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  Teachers,  and  of  progress  on  the  part  of  Pupils,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  benehcial  effects  on  Parents,  Pupils  and  Teachers,  as  well  as  on  the  interests 
of  general  and  thorough  Common  School  Education ;  and  such  Examinations  twice  a 
year  will  doubtless  command  a  large  attendance  of  Parents,  Trustees  and  friends  of  the 
Pupils  of  the  School. 

10.  Thf  Number  of  Schools  holdinri  Public  Re  citation. %  of  prose,  or  poetry,  by  the 
Pupils  was  2,412, — increase,  80.  This  exercise  should  be  practised  in  every  School,  as 
it  tends  to  promote  habits  of  accurate  learning  by  heart,  improvement  in  Reading  and 
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The  little  episodes  of  such  exercises  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  School  duties  exert  a 
happy  influence  upon  the  minds  of  Pupils  and  are  happy  interludes  in  the  work  on  days 
of  Public  Examinations;  and  the  more  agre«»*hle  and  attractive  such  Riercises,  as  well 
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as   School   Accommodations,   can   b.   made,   the   more    rapid   and   Buccessful   will   School 
progress  become. 

11.  School  Prizes  and  Merit  Cards.— The  number  of  Schools  in  which  Prizes  are 
reported  as  having  been  distributed  to  reward  and  encourage  meritorious  Pupils,  is 
1,357,— decrease,  164,— although  thure  has  been  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Prize  Books  applied  for  and  sent  out  to  the  Schools.  In  every  instance,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  where  the  distribution  of  Prizes  has  not  proved  satisfactory  and  beneficial,  the 
failure  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  intelligence  or  fairness,  or  both,  in  the  awarding 
of  them.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes  which  caused  the  violation 
of  the  Law  in  not  holding  Public  Examinations  of  Schools,— the  want  of  competence  and 
industry  in  Teachers, — their  not  attending  to  and  recording  the  individual  conduct  and 
progress  of  each  Pupil,  and,  therefore,  the  absence  of  data  essential  to  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  Pupils.  In  other  cases,  there  has  been  s 
desire  to  give  something  to  every  Pupil  without  reference  to  either  conduct,  or  progress, 
in  order  that  none  may  complain,  thus  defeating  the  very  object  of  Prizes,  and  reject- 
ing the  principle  of  which  the  true  system  of  Prizes  is  established,  and  on  which  the 
Divine  Government  itself  is  based,  namely,  rewarding  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
I  may  here  repeat  again  what  I  have  already  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  the  hack- 
neyed objection  as  to  the  distribution  of  Prizes  exciting  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  envy 
and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  obtain  them,  is  an  objection  against  all 
competitnon,  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  every-day  practice  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  If  the  distribution  of  Prizes  is  decided  fairly  according  to  merit  there  can  be  no 
just  ground  for  dissatisfaction  ;  and  facilities  are  provided  to  determine  the  merit  of 
punctuality,  of  good  conduct,  of  diligence,  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  each  Pupil 
during  each  term  of  the  year, — a  four-fold  motive  to  exertion  and  emulation  in  every 
thing  that  constitutes  a  good  Pupil  and  a  good  School.  But  the  indifferent  and  flagging 
Teacher  does  not  wish  such  a  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  every-day  teaching 
and  attention  to  everything  essential  to  an  efficient  iSchool ;  nor  does  he  desire  the  test 
of  a  periodical  Examination  of  his  Pupils  by  an  Examining  Committee  to  be  applied 
to  his  toaching  and  -  :anagement  of  the  School.  The  objection  that  the  distribution  of 
Prizes  to  deserving  T^>i,nJf  excites  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  undeserving,  is  a  con- 
venient pretext  to  protf^t  and  permit  incompetence  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Teacher. 

But  the  existence  of  such  alleged  disE->*''?<'action  is  no  reason  for  refusing  rewards 
to  punctuality,  to  good  conduct,  to  diligence,  t  .  proficiency  on  the  part  of  Pupils. 
There  is  often  great  dissatisfaction  c  ■.  i  ae  part  of  unsuccessful  Candidates  and  their 
friends  in  the  results  of  Municipal  anJ  Pii'liamentary  Elections,  and  the  distribution 
of  Prizes  by  Agricultural  and  Horticul.n  al  Associations;  but  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  value  of  free  and  elective  intsitutions ;  nor  does  it  prevent  the  people  gen- 
erally from  honouring  with  their  suffrages  those  on  whose  merits  they  place  most  value, 
even  although  they  may  sometimes  err  in  their  judgment.  Nor  do  the  Managers  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  withhold  Prizes  from  the  most  successful 
Cultivators  of  Grains  and  Vegetables,  and  Fruits  and  Flowers,  because  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  envious  of  the  less  diligent  and  less  skilful  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

It  is  the  very  order  of  Providence,  and  a  mixim  of  Revelation,  that  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich,  while  idleness  teudeth  to  poverty;  that  to  him  that  hath,  (that 
is,  improves  what  he  hath),  shall  be  given,  and  the  neglecter  shall  be  sent  empty  away. 
Providence  does  not  reverse  its  order  of  administration,  because  some  Persons  are  dis- 
contented ami  onvious  at  the  success  of  the  faithful  diligence  anc'  skill  of  others.  Nor 
does  Providence  appeal  alone  to  the  transcendental  motives  of  duty,  gratitude,  immor- 
t»lity,  but  presents  also  the  motives  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is 
to  come 

I  prefer  the  order  of  Providence,  and  the  principles  on  which  our  civil  Institutions 
and  all  our  associations  for  public  and  social  improvements  are  conducted,  to  the  dead- 
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level  notions  of  stationary  Teachers,  and  the  envious  murmurings  of  negligent  Pupils 

and  their  misguided  friends.  •        c       • 

An  explanation  of  this  feature  of  our  School  System  will  be  its  best  justification, 
and  evince  its  great  importance.     I  therefore  present  it  again  as  follows :  — 

A  comprehensive  Catalogue  of  carefully  selected  and  beautiful  Prize  Books  has  been 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Department  to  Trustees  and  Municipalities  applying  for 
them;  and,  besides  famishing  the  Books  at  cost  price,  the  Department  adds  one  hundred 
per  cent,  to  whatever  amounts  may  be  provided  by  Trustees  and  Municipal  Councils  to 
procure  these  Pri^e  Books  for  the  encouragement  of  children  in  their  Schools.  A  series 
of  Merit  Cards,  with  appropriate  Illustrations  and  Mottoes,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department,  and  is  supplied  to  Trustees  and  Teachers  at  a  very  small  charge,— half 
the  cost,— and  these  Merit  Cards  are  to  be  awarded  daily,  or  more  generally  weekly 
to  Pupils  meriting  them.  One  class  of  cards  is  for  punctuality;  another  for  good 
conduct-  a  third  for  diligence;  a  fourth  for  perfect  recitations.  There  are  generally 
three,  or  four.  Prizes  under  each  of  these  heads;  and  the  Pupil,  or  Pupils  who  get  the 
largest  number  of  Merit  Cards  under  each  head,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  Quarter,  or 
Half  year,  be  entitled  to  the  Prize  Books  awarded.  Thus  an  influence  is  exerted  upon 
every"  part  of  a  Pupil's  conduct,  and  during  every  day  of  his  School  career.  If  he 
cannot  learn  as  fast  as  another  Pupil,  he  can  be  as  punctual,  as  diligent,  and  maintain 
as  good  conduct;  and  to  acquire  di-tinction,  and  an  entertaining  and  beautiful  Book, 
for  punctuality,  diligence,  good  conduct,  or  perfect  recitations,  or  exercises,  must  be  a 
just  ground  of  satisfaction,  not  only  to  the  Pupil,  but  also  to  his,  or  her.  Parents  and 
friends.  There  are  two  peculiarities  of  this  system  of  Merit  Cards  worthy  of  special 
notfce.  The  one  is,  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  comparative  success  of  single  Exam- 
inations at  the  end  of  the  Term,  or  half  year,  or  year,  but  on  the  daily  conduct  and  dili- 
gence of  each  Pupil  during  the  whole  period,  and  that  irrespective  of  what  may  be  done, 
or  not  done,  by  any  other  Pupil.  The  ill-feeling  by  rivalship  at  a  single  Examination  is 
avoided,  and  each  Pupil  is  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  his  merits,  as  exhibited 
in  his  every  day  School  life.  The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the  standard  of  merit  is 
founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  Mottoes  on  each  Card  are  all  taken  from  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  the  illustrations  on  each  Card  consist  of  a  portrait  of  a  character 
illustrative  of  the  principle  of  the  Motto,  and  as  worthy  of  imitation.  The  Prize  Book 
System,  and  cHpecially  in  connection  with  that  of  Merit  Cards,  hns  a  most  sahitary 
influence  upon  the  School  discipline,  upon  both  Teachers  and  Pupils,  besides  diffusing 
A  largo  uiHdUnt  of  entertaining  and  useful  reading. 


y.—Table    E.- 


-Piayir;!,    IhntUnd    of    the    Script^irex    in    Schools,    Text    Books,    Maps, 

Appnrntus. 


1.  Prayers  and  Beading  of  the  Hcnptures.—Oi  the  4,524  Schools  reported,  the  daily 
Exercises  were  opened  and  dosed  with  Prayers  in  3,127  of  them,— increase,  66;  and  the 
Bible  was  read  in  3,002.  No  child  can  be  compelled  to  lie  present  at  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, Reading,  or  Exercise,  again«t  the  wish  of  his  Parents,  or  Guardians,  expre.ssed 
in  writing.  The  Religious  Instruction,  Blading  nnd  Exercises,  are,  like  Religion  itself, 
a  voluntary  matter  with  Trustees,  Teacher.s,  Parents  and  (Juardians  The  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  provides  facilities,  even  forma  of  Prayer,  and  mttkei*  recommendation 
on  the  subject,  but  does  not  assume  authority  to  enforce  or  compel  compliance  with 
those  provisions  and  recommendations.  In  some  instances  the  Reading  and  Prayers 
are  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but,  generally,  those  Exercises  ore 
Protestant.  The  fact  that  in  3,127  Schools,  out  of  4,524,  Religious  Exercises  of  some 
i,;r,,l  are  yoluntarily  practised,  indicates  the  prevalent  Religious  principles  and  feelings 
of  the  people;  although  the  absence  of  such  Religious  Exercises  in  a  School  does  not, 
by  any  means,  indicate  the  absence  of  Religious  principles,  or  feelings,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such   School.     There   are   many   Religious  persons   who  think   the  Day    School, 
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like  the  Farm  Fields,  is  the  place  of  secular  work,  the  Religious  Exercises  of  the 
Workers  bein^  performed,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  the  household,  and  not  in 
the  field  of  labour.  Hut  as  Christian  principles  and  morals  are  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  most  noble  in  man.  and  the  great  fulcrum  and  levor  of  public  freedom  and  pros- 
perity in  a  Country,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  general  and  avowed  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

2.  Text  Books.— In  my  last  Annual  Report  I  explained  fully  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  and  the  measures  adopted,  not  only  to  secure  an  uniform  series  of  Text 
Books  for  the  Schools,  but  an  ;.  form  series  of  excellent  Canadian  Text  Books,  and  the 
complete  success  of  those  measures.  Table  E  shows  that  those  Texv  Books  are  now  all 
but  universally  used  and  also  the  number  of  Schools  in  which  each  of  the  Text  Books 
on  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  is  used. 

3.  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  Apparatus.— The  Maps  and  Globes,  and  most  of  the 
other  Apparatus  used  in  the  Schools,  are  now  manufactured  in  Canada,  forming  a  new 
and  interesting  branch  of  Canadian  Manufacture.  Blackboards  are  used  in  4,422,  (or 
nearly  all),  the  Schools,— increase,  169;  Globes  are  used  "n  1,283  Schools,— increase,  49; 
Maps  are  used  in  3,693  Schools,— increase,  163.    Total  Maps  used  in  the  Schools,  27,061, 

-increase,  249. 

VI. — Table  F.—Boman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

1.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic   Separate  Schools  is  165,— increase  during  the 

year,  3.  .  ■, 

2.  Beceipts.— The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  troni 
the  Legislative  Grant  to  Separate  Schools,  according  to  average  attendance,  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  Public  Schools  in  the  same  Municipalities,  was  $8,730,— decrease, 
$414.  The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  for  the  purchase  of  Maps,  Prize  Books  and 
Libraries,  upon  the  usual  condition  of  an  equal  sum  being  provided  from  local  sources, 
was  $475,— increase,  $3.  The  amount  of  School  Rates  from  the  supporters  of  Separate 
Schools,  was  $31 ,443,— increase,  $885.  The  amount  subscribed  by  Supporters  of  Separate 
Schools,  and  from  other  sources,  was  $16,102,— increase,  $824.  Total  amount  received 
from  all  sources  was  $56,751,— increase,  $1,299. 

3.  Expenditures. — For  payment  of  Teachers,  $.38,628,— decrease,  $216;  for  Maps, 
Prize  Books  and  Libraries,  $1,439;  increase,  $282;  for  other  School  purposes,  $16,683,— 
increase,  $1,234. 

4.  Fupils.— The  number  of  Pupils  reported  as  attending  the  Separate  Schools,  was 
20,684,— increase,  90,     Average  attendance,  8,331,— decrease,  974. 

5.  The  whole  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  the  Separate  Schools,  was  228, — 
decrease,  8;  male  Teachers,  104,— increase,  10;  female  Teachers,  124, — decrease,  18. 
Teachers  of  Religiout,  Orders,  male,  .30,— decrease,  34;  female,  43,— decrease,  20. 

6.  The  same  Table  shows  the  branches  taught  in  the  Separate  Schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Pupils  in  each  branch;  also  the  number  of  Schools  using  Maps,  Apparatus  and 
Blackboards. 

General  Bemarhs. — 1.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario  are  Non-denominational.  Equal  protection  is  secured  to  and  enjoyed 
by  every  Religious  Persuasion.  No  child  is  compelled  to  receive  Religious  Instruction, 
or  attend  any  Religious  Exercise,  or  Reading,  against  the  wishes  of  his  Parents,  or 
Onardians,  expressed  in  writing.  I  have  known  no  instance  of  proselytism  in  the  Public 
Schools,  nor  h.ive  I  received,  during  the  year,  a  single  complaint  of  interference  with 
Religious  rights  so  fully  secured  by  Law. 

9.  According  to  tho  returns  of  the  Religious  Denominations  of  Teachers,  as  given 
in  Table  C,  and  noted  above,  the  number  of  Rom-n  Catholic  Teachers  of  the  Common 
Schools  is  566,  of  whom  228  are  Teachers  in  Separate  Schools.  There  were,  therefore, 
338,   (increase  during  the  year,    19),   Rom   ii   Catholic  Teachers   employed   in  the   Non- 
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(lenominationnl  Public  Schools, — nn  illustrative  proof  of  the  absence  of  exclusivenosN 
ill  tho  local,  ns  well  an  executive,  adminiHtration  of  the  School  Svntom,  and  lor  wliich, 
did  the  feeling  exist,  a  plea  might  be  made  on  the  ground  that  gent  U  provision  has 
been  made  for  Iloman  Cm  iiolic  Separate  Schools.  I  may  also  observe,  that  according  to 
the  last  General  Census,  'lore  were  464,315  children  in  Ontario  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years.  Of  these,  according  to  the  proportion  of  Iloman  Catholic  population, 
at  least  70,000  must  be  assumed  to  i/(  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  V  rents.  Of 
thes>  70,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  only  29,684,  (not  one-third  of  he  ?omnn 
Cai'iolirj  School  population),  attend  the  Separate  Schools;  the  other  two-tlards,  low- 
ing even  10,(X)0  as  not  attending  any  School),  attend  tho  Public  Schools,  in  which  no 
less  than  338  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  are  employed;  and  yet  not  a  compliiiui  has" 
been  made  of  oven  attempt  nt  proselytism  or  interference  with  Religious  '■ights  guar- 
anteed by  Law. 


VII. — Table  0. — Grammar  Schools,  BecHpts  and  Expr nditures,  Pupils,  Fees,  or  Free 

Schools. 

Beceipts.—Uhe  amount  of  balances  from  the  preceding  year,  (that  is,  of  moneys  i 
paid  out  by  the  Slat  of  December,  1869,  was  $10,083,— decrease,  $398.     The  amount  ot 
Legislative   Grant   for  tho   Salaries  of   Teachers,   was   $52,103, — decrease,    $1,087.      Tho 
amount  of  I;egislative  Grant  apportioned  for  Maps,  Prize  Books,  etcetera,  was  $789. 
decrease,  $72.     The  amount  of  Municipal  Grants  in  support  of  Grammar  Schools,  wn 
$35,403,— increase,  $1,220.     The  amount  of  Pupils'  Fees,  was  $16,924,— increase,  $23(i 
Balances   of  the   preceding  year   and   other   sources,   $10,789, — decrease,   .1)2,998.      Total 
Receipts,  $126,093, — decrease,  $3,096.     The  chief  decrease  is  in  the  balances  from  the 
preceding  year;  there  was  an  increase  in  both  the  amount  of  Municipal  (Grants  and  of 
the  Fees  of  tuition. 

Expenditures. — For  Salaries  of  Masters  and  Teachers,  $97,009, — increase,  $1,160; 
for  Building,  Rents  and  Repairs  !'>7,378, — decrease,  $2,888;  f.T  Fuel,  Books,  and  Con- 
tingencies, $8,222, — decrease,  $ljii  !  for  Maps,  Prize  Books,  Apparatus,  and  Libraries. 
$1,892,— decrease,  $291.  Totr  -  ivjHjnditure  for  the  year  1869,  $114,502,— decrease, 
$3,144.  Balances  of  moneys  n'.A>  ptui  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $11,590, — increase, 
$47.  It  is  probable  that  the  d-r^rase  in  the  amount  expended  on  Buildings  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Trustees  cha'i^ing  a  large  proportion  of  the  building  expenses  to 
the  Common  iSchools,  in  case  of  unions,  (the  majority  of  the  Grammar  Schools  being 
united  with  Common  Schools),  as  the  Common  School  Table  shows  an  increase  under 
this  head.  It  is  also  likely  that  some  projected  Buildings  are  delayed  until  the  Law 
is  definitely  settled. 

Number  of  Schools,  101, — no  increase. 

Number  of  Pupils,  6,808, — increase,  959, — a  large  proportionate  increase. 


14^ 


VII 1. — Table  H. — Number    of    Pupils    in    the    Various 

Information. 


Branches    and    Miscellaneous 


This  Table  shows  both  the  subjects  taught  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  such  subjects 
in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  names.  Collegiate  Degree,  or  Certificate  of  tho 
Head  Masters,  and  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  each  School. 

Whole  Number  of  Pupils  in  English,  6,491, — increase,  928;  in  English  Grammar, 
6,463, — increase,  1,026;  in  Spelling  and  Dictation,  6,067, — increase,  1,176;  in  Reading, 
5,924, — increase,  1,012;  in  Comp  sition,  5,015, — increase,  890.  Total  in  Latin,  5,577, 
— inprease,  696;  in  Harkness  or  Arnold,  4,146, — increase,  331;  in  Latin  Grammar,  3,384, 
— increase,  280;  in  Latin  Exercises  and  Prose  Composition,  1,996, — decrease,  306;  in 
Prosody,  558, — increase,  89;  Reading  Ca?8ar,  642, — decrease,  63;  Reading  Livy,  186, — 
increase,  10;  Reading  Ovid,  95, — decrease,  20;  Reading  Cicero,  257, — decrease,  8;  Read- 
ing   Horace,    206, — decrease,    10;    in    Verse    CSmposition,    129, — increase,    28;    average 
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nttendanco  in  Latin,  2,907, — tuorease,  780.6, — incliiding  GirU  "n  well  as  Boys  for  1869. 
li.tal  in  Qrcek,  858, — decrease,  13;  in  Harkness,  498, — decrease,  82;  in  (Jreek  Grammar, 
55.'},— dec  re.  se,    170;   m  Written  Exorcises,   412, — deon  87;   Heading   liucian,  208, — 

decrease,  11;  Rendins;  the  Anabasis,  253, — increase,  '  '<%  Iliad,  152,     decrease, 

38;  Reading  the  Od     sey,  63,  -decrease,  1.    Total  in  Vi  'i;  in  French  Grammar. 

2,126, — I  loreasr    22/);   in  Wi        n  Exorcise  and  Comi  a,   l,9i)8,— increase,  282;   ii 

French  Dictation  nd  Conver»«tioii  606, — inoronse,  Qi  Reading  Voltaire's  Chai 
XII.  646, — deoreabf,  67;  Ff^adi' g  Corneille's  Hornco,  241, — increase,  41.  Total  in 
Arithmetic,  6,442, — itinrease,  990.  Totiil  in  Algebra,  3,061, — increase,  22G.  Tol  .  in 
Euclid,  2,0fi3,~  inorenso  60;  in  the  higher  rules  of  Arithmetic,  $5,420,— increase,  821; 
in  the  higher  rules  of  .vigebra,  1,848,  -incrase,  68;  in  Euclid,  Books  III  and  IV,  787, 
—decrease,  3;  in  Trigonometry,  or  Logarithms,  501,  decreii  164;  in  Mensuration 
and  Surveying,  4*29. — decrease,  104;  in  Aniient  t^ieography,  i  ,368, — increase,  K>7,  in 
Modern  ipography,  5,680, — increase,  910.  Total  in  History,  5,218, — increase,  7t)2;  in 
Ancient  History,  1,070, — dt'creaso,  73;  in  Physical  Science,  1,681, — increase,  148;  in 
Oluistian  Morals,  1,487, — increase,  326;  in  Civ'  V.  .vi  ment,  82, — decrease,  108;  in 
Writing,  6,669, — increase,  965;  in  Book-keeping 
decrease,  3  Drawing,  885, — increase,   238; 

Gymnastics,  616, — increase,  104;  in  Military  Drj 
the  Bible  is  used,  57, — decrease,  6;  Schools  in 
increase,  1  ;  Schools  under  united  Grammar  and  Common  School  Boards,  65, — decrease, 
2;  number  of  Maps  in  the  Schools,  1,600,— decrease,  54;  number  of  Globes  in  Schools, 
133, — decreac  U;  number  of  Pupils  who  were  matriculated  at  any  Universitv  during 
the  year,  87,  rcase,  3;  number  of  Masters  and  Teachers  employed  in  101  Schools, 

165, — increase    4. 


*"" 


■  inuneroial  Transactions,  1,539,- 

!   Music,   623, — increase,  382 ;   in 

>6, — increase,  107;  Schools  in  which 

lich  there   are  daily   Prayers,   88,- 


IX. — Tnhle   I. — Meteorological   Ohserrntiom  in    the.   Covnties. 


Of  late  years  the  practical  value  of  the  science  of  Meteorology  has  been  recognized 
by  all  civilized  Governments,  and  systems  of  simultaneous  ohservationa  have  been  widely 
established,  the  results  of  which  must  tend  to  elucidate  the  laws  which  control  the 
Atmospheric  Phenomena.  The  late  Rear  Admiral  Fitzroy,  when  head  of  the  Meteor- 
ological OflBce  in  England,  thus  referred  to  the  importance  of  returns  of  Temperature, 
and  the  especial  need  of  observations  in  British  America:  — 

"Tables  of  the  mean  Temperature  of  the  Air  in  the  year,  and  in  the  different 
months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  at  above  one  thousand  Stations  on  the  Globe,  have 
recently  been  computed  by  Professor  Dove  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlii  This  work,  which  is  a  true  model  of  the  method 
in  which  a  great  body  of  Meteorological  acts,  collected  by  different  Observers,  and  at 
different  times,  should  be  brought  to'^  ler  and  co-ordinated,  has  conduced,  as  is  well 
known,  to  conclusions  of  very  consid  able  importance  in  their  bearing  on  Climatology, 
and  on  the  general  laws  of  the  distribution  of  Heat  on  the  surface  of  the  Globe."  "In 
regard  to  T  nd  Stations,  Professor  Dove's  Tables  have  shewn  that  data  are  still  press- 
ingly  required  from  the  British  North  American  Possessions  intermediate  betw^-  n  the 
stations  of  the  Arctic  Expeditions  and  those  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  deficiency 
extends  across  the  whole  North  American  Continent  in  those  Latitudes,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Grammar  School  System  secures  the  continuous  residence  of  a  class  of  men,  at 
different  points,  who  are  well  qualified  by  education  to  perform  the  work  of  Observa- 
tion, and  the  Law  authorizes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  limiiod  number 
of  Stations,  selected  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  at  which  daily  Observations  are  Laken  of  Baro- 
metric PrpRHure,  Temper.'it.ure  of  the  Air,  Tension  of  Vapour,  Humidity  of  the  Air, 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  Wind,  amount  of  Cloudiness,  Rain,   Snow,  Auroras,  and 
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other  Meteoric  Phenomena.  The  Observations  are  taken  at  7  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  9  p.m. 
The  Instruments  used  have  been  subjected  to  the  proper  tests.  Full  abstracts  of  the 
daily  Records  are  sent  to  the  Education  Office  monthly,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  Report 
of  certain  Observations,  which  is  prepared  for  publication  in  any  local  Newspaper  the 
Observer  may  select.  Abstracts  of  the  results  for  each  month  are  regularly  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  Observers'  Reports,  after  strict  examination,  are 
arranged  and  preserved  for  further  investigations. 

In  my  Report  of  1867,  the  resultc  of  most  of  the  Observations  were  presented  in 
the  form  of  synchronous  curves,  but  as  the  expense  proved  an  objection,  a  synopsis  is 
now  given  in  figures.  For  the  same  reason  the  important  notes  of  the  Observers  are 
omitted.  The  System  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  determine  the 
normal  conditions  at  the  several  Stations,  but  it  will  be  observed,  with  respect  to 
Temperature,  that  the  extremes  of  1868  were  not  repeated  in  1869,  although  great 
similarity  is  shown  in  the  means. 

I  have  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  Observers  are,  upon  the  whole,  discharging  their 
duties  with  fidelity,  and  that  through  their  exertions  the  materials  for  investigating 
the  Climatology  of  the  Province  are  rapidly  accumulating. 


X. — Table  K. — Normal  and  Model  Schools. 


Never  were  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  in  so  complete  a  state  of  efficiency  as  at 
present.  The  whole  System  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and  practical 
efficiency,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  that  I  have  not  witnessed  in  any  other  Estab- 
lishment of  the  kind.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal  School  has  been  raised 
much  above  that  of  former  years,  and  therefore  the  Entrance  Examination,  (which  is 
always  in  writing,  has  been  made  increasingly  severe;  yet  the  applications  for  admis- 
sion during  the  present  Session,  (August,  1870),  have  been  180,  (larger  than  for  some 
years),  and  the  failures  m  Examination  have  been  less  than  ten, — much  less  pro- 
portionately than  at  the  commencement  of  previous  Sessions.  Upwards  of  80  of  those 
admitted  have  been  Teachers.  The  applications  now  on  the  books  for  admission  to  the 
Model  Schools,  above  what  can  be  entertained,  are  upwards  of  600. 

Table  K  contains  three  abstracts,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  gross  number  of  appli- 
cations, the  number  that  had  been  Teachers  before  entering  the  Normal  School,  attend- 
ance of  Teachers-in-training,  Certificates,  and  other  particulars  respecting  them  during 
the  twenty-one  years'  existence  of  the  Normal  School;  the  second  abstract  gives  the 
Counties  whence  the  Students  have  come;  and  the  third  gives  the  Religious  Persuasions 
of  the  Students. 

The  Table  shows  that  of  the  5,737  admitted  to  the  Normal  School,  (out  of  6,388 
applications),  2,847  of  them  had  been  Teachers;  and  of  those  admitted,  2,992  were 
males,  and  2,745  were  females.  Of  the  2,992  male  Candidates  admitted,  2,001  of  them 
had  been  Teachers;  of  the  2,745  female  Candidates  admitted,  846  of  them  had  been 
Teachers.  The  number  admitted  the  first  Session  of  1869  was  166,  the  second  Session, 
174, — total,  340, — of  whom  201  attended  both  Sessions.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted, 
158  were  males,  and  182  females.  Of  the  male  Students  admitted  93  had  been  Teachers ; 
of  the  female  Students  admitted  42  had  been  Teachers. 

I  think  it  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  explanations  which  I  have  heretofore  given 
respecting  the  objects  and  offices  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools :  — 

The  Normal  and  Model  Schools  were  not  designed  to  educate  young  persons,  but  to 
train  Teachers,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  for  conducting  Schools  throughout 
the  Province,  in  Cities  and  Towns  as  well  as  Townships.  Thii''  ara  not  conatitntsd.  as 
are  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  both  Europe  and  America,  to  impart  the  preliminary 
education  requisite  for  teaching.  That  preparatory  education  is  supposed  *^o  have  been 
attained  in  the  ordinary  Public,  or  Private,  bchools.  The  Entrance  Examination  to 
the  Normal  School  requires  this     The  object  of  uho  Normal  and  Model  Schools  is,  there- 
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fore,  to  do  for  the  Teacher  what  an  apprenticeship  does  for  the  Mechanic,  the  Artist, 
the  Physician,  the  Lawyer,— to  teach  him  theoretically  and  practically  how  to  do  the 
work  of  his  profession.  No  inducements  are  held  out  to  anyone  to  apply  for  admission 
CO  the  Normal  School,  except  that  of  qualifying  himself,  or  herself,  for  the  profession 
of  teaching;  nor  are  any  admitted  except  those  who  in  writing  declare  their  intention 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  Normal 
School  is  to  better  qualify  themselves  for  their  profession, — a  declaration  similar  to 
that  which  is  required  for  admission  to  Normal  Schools  in  other  Countries.  Nor  is  any 
Candidate  admitted  without  passing  an  Entrance  Examination  in  writing,  equal  to 
what  is  required  for  an  ordinary  Second  Class  Certificate  by  a  County  Board. 

No  argumentation  is  any  longer  required  to  justify  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tions of  Normal  Schools.  The  experience  and  practice  of  all  educating  Countries  have 
established  their  necessity  and  importance.  The  wonder  now  is,  that  while  no  one 
thinks  of  being  a  Printer,  or  Painter,  or  Shoemaker,  etcetera,  without  first  learning 
the  Trade,  Persons  have  undertaken  the  most  difiBcult  and  important  of  all  trades,  cr 
professions, — that  which  develops  mind  and  forms  character, — without  any  preparation 
for  it.  The  demand  for  Teachers  trained  in  the  Norma!  and  Model  Schools,  and  their 
success,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  services  by  the 
Country.  Of  course,  "no  amount  of  culture  jan  supply  the  want  of  natural  good  sense 
and  abilities;  but  training  and  culture  douUe  the  power  of  natural  endowments,  and 
often  give  to  them  all  their  eflBciency.  For  the  information  of  parties^  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  Course  of  instruction  and  training  in  our 
Normal  School,  I  append  to  this  Report  a  valuable  Paper  on  the  subject,  drawn  up 
by  Doctor  Sangster,  Head  Master.     [See  Chapter  VII,  page  64]. 

The  Model  Schools,  (one  for  Boys  and  the  other  for  Girls,  each  limited  t'  oO 
Pupils,  each  Pupil  paying  One  dollar  a  month,  while  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Ui^y 
are  Free),  are  Appendage.i  to  the  Normal  School,  and  are  each  under  the  immediate 
charge  of 'throe  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  and  are  overseen 
and  inspected  by  the  Masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The  Teachers-in-training  in  the 
Normal  School,  divided  into  Classes,  spend  some  time  each  week  in  the  Model  Schools, 
where  they  first  observe  how  a  Model  School  for  teaching  Common  School  subjects  is 
organized  and  managed ;  how  the  Pupils  are  classified,  and  how  the  several  subjects  are 
taught;  and  they  at  length  teach  themselves,  as  Assistants,  under  the  observation  and 
instruction  of  the  regularly  trained  Teachers  of  the  School,  who  also  make  notes,  and 
report  from  day  to  day  the  attention,  aptitude,  power  of  explaining,  governing,  com- 
manding attention,  etcetera.  The  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School  includes  in  his 
instructions  a  series  of  Lectures  on  School  Government,  Teaching,  etcetera;  and  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education,  (a  Member  of  the  Bar),  delivers  a  short  course  of 
Lectures  to  the  Normal  School  Students  on  the  School  Law,  and  their  duties  and  modes 
of  proceeding  respecting  it. 

XI. — Tail".   L.— Other  Educational   Institutions. 

As  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  are  only  a  part  of  our  educational  agencies, 
the  Privaxe  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  must  be  considered  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  idua  of  the  state  and  progress  of  Education  in  this  Province.  Table  L  contains 
an  abstract  of  the  information  collected  respecting  these  Institutions.  As  the  informa- 
tion is  obtained  and  given  voluntarily,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation 
to  accuracy,  and,  of  course,  very  much  below  the  real  facts.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion obtained  there  are  sixteen  Colleges,  (several  of  them  possessing  University  powers), 
with  1,930  Students;  '279  Academies  and  Private  Schools,— decrease,  3,— with  6,392 
Pupils,— decrease,  263 ;  which  were  kept  open  10  months,  and  employed  352  Teachers, — 
decrease,  35.     Total  Students  and  Pupils,  8,322,— decrease.  263. 
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XII. — Table   M. — Free    Public   Libraries. 

1.  This  Table  contain?  three  statements: — first,  of  the  Municipalities  which  have 
been  supplied  with  Libraries,  or  additions,  during  the  year,  and  the  value  and  number 
of  Volumes  to  each;  second,  the  Counties  to  which  Libraries  have  been  supplied  during 
the  past  and  former  years,  and  the  value  and  number  of  Volumes,  and  also  of  othei- 
Public  Libraries;  third,  the  number  and  subjects  of  Volumes  which  have  been  furnished, 
as  Libraries  and  Prize  Books,  to  the  several  Counties  each  year  since  the  commencement, 
in  1853,  of  this  branch  of  the  School'  System. 

2.  (Statement  Number  1).  The  amount  expended  in  establishing  and  increasing 
the  Libraries  is  $4,655, — increase,  $235,- -of  which  one-half  has  been  provided  from 
local  sources.  The  number  of  Volumes  supplied  is  6,428,— decrease,  145.  This  small 
decrease  in  the  nrmber  of  Volumes  furnished,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  expended,  indicates  the  purchase  of 
larger  Books. 

3.  (Statement  Number  2).  The  value  of  Public  Free  Libraries  furnished  to  the  end 
of  1869  was  $132,129,— increase,  $4,656.  The  number  of  Libraries,  exclusive  of  sub- 
divisions, 1,107, — increase,  37.  The  number  of  Volumes  in  these  Libraries  was  234,038, 
— increase,  6,428. 

Sunday  School  Libraries  reported,  2,273, — increase,  71.  The  number  of  Volumes 
in  these  Libraries  was  334,985, — increase,  8,048. 

Other  Public  Libraries  reported,  385, — increase,  1.  The  number  of  Volumes  in 
these  Libraries  was  174,037, — increase,  357. 

The  total  Number  of  Public  Libraries  in  Ontario  is  3,765, — increase,  109.  The  total 
of  the  number  of  Volumes  in  these  Libraries  is  743,060, — increase  during  the  year, 
14.833  Volumes. 

4.  (Statement  Number  3).  This  important  statement  contains  the  number  and 
classification  of  Public  Libraries  and  Prize  Books  which  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
Depository  of  the  Department  from  1853  to  1869  inclusive.  The  total  number  of 
Volumes  for  Public  Free  Libraries  sent  out,  237,648.  The  classification  of  these  Books 
is  as  follows: — History,  41,328;  Zoology  and  Physiology,  16,113;  Botany,  2,783; 
Phenomena,  6,040;  Physical  Science,  4,708;  Geology,  2,041;  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Manufactures,  12,996;  Chemistry,  1,526;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  7/94;  Practical  Agri- 
culture, 9,433;  Literature,  22,905;  Voyages,  20,462;  Biography,  27,367;  Tfiep  and 
Sketches,  Practical  Life,  66,611;  Fiction,  641;  Teachers'  Library,  2,900.  Total  number 
of  Prize  Books  sent  out,  442,794.  Grand  total  of  Library  and  Prize  Books,  (including, 
but  not  included  in  the  above,  11,735  Volumes  sent  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Sunday 
Schools,  paid  for  wholly  from  local  sources),  691,661. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  Free  Public  Libraries,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  the  explana- 
tion that  these  Libraries  are  managed  by  Local  Municipal  Councils  and  School  Trustees, 
(chiefly  by  the  latter),  under  Regulations  prepared  according  to  Law  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Books  are  procured  by  the  Education  Department,  from 
Publishers  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  as  low  prices  for  cash  as  possible;  and  a, 
carefully-prepared  classified  Catalogue  of  about  4,000  works,  (which,  after  examination, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction),  is  printed,  and  sent  to  the 
Trustees  of  each  School  Section,  and  the  Council  of  each  Municipality.  From  this  select 
and  comprehensive  Catalogue  the  local  Municipal  and  School  Authorities,  desirous  of 
establishing  and  increasing  a  Library,  select  such  Works  as  they  think  proper,  or 
request  the  Department  to  do  so  for  them,  and  receive  from  the  Department  not  only 
the  Books  at  cost  pricee,  but  an  Apportionment  in  Books  of  100  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  which  they  provide  for  the  purchase  of  such  Books.  None  of  these  Works  are 
disposed  of  to  any  private  parties,  except  Teachers  and  Local  Superintendents,  for 
their  professional  use ;  and  the  rule  is  not  to  keep  a  large  supply  of  any  one  Work  on 
hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  Stock,  and  to  add  to  the  Catalogue  yearly 
new  and  useful  Books  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  European  and  American 
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Press.  Tlier<)  l<i  also  kept  in  the  Department  a  record  of  every  Public  Library,  and  of 
the  Books  whic'i  have  been  furnished  for  it,  so  that  additions  can  be  made  to  such 
Libraries  without  liability  to  send  second  copies  of  the  same  Books. 

XIU.— Table  N.— Summary  of  the  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Frtze  Books  Supplied  to  the 
Counties,   Cities,   Towns  and   Villages  During   the  Year. 

1.  The  amount  expend:  1  in  supplying  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Books  for  the 
Schools,  was  $24,465,— decrease,  $1,458.  The  one-half  of  this  sum  was  provided  volun- 
tarily from  local  sources;  in  all  cases  the  Books,  or  articles,  are  applied  and  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  paid  for  by  the  parties  concerned  before  being  sent.  The  number 
of  Maps  of  the  World  sent  out  was  125;  of  Europe,  208;  of  Asia,  156;  of  Africa,  134; 
of  America,  163;  of  British  North  America  and  Canada,  194;  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  143;  of  Single  Hemisphere,  143;  of  Scriptural  and  Classical,  109;  of  other 
Charts  and  Maps,  217;  of  Globes,  78;  of  sets  of  Apparatus,  39;  of  other  pieces  of  School 
Apparatus,  728;  of  Historical  and  other  Lessons,  in  sheets,  5,240.  Number  of  Volumes 
of  Prize  Books,  54,657. 

2  It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  the  Map,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Book  branch  of 
the  School  System  was  not  established  till  1856.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1869 
the  amount  expended  for  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Books,  (not  including  Public 
Libraries),  was  $264,233,  one-half  of  which  has  been  provided  from  local  sources,  from 
which  all  applications  have  been  made.  The  number  of  Maps  of  the  World  furnished 
is  2,315;  of  Europe,  3,601;  of  Asia,  2,901;  of  Africa,  2,687;  of  America,  3,051;  of  British 
North  America  and  Canada,  3,355;  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3,500;  of  Single 
Hemispheres,  2,395;  Classical  and  Scriptural  Maps,  2,493;  other  Maps  and  Charts, 
5,175;  Globes,  1,833;  Sets  of  Apparatus,  349;  single  articles  of  School  Apparatus, 
14,003;  Historical  and  other  Lessons,  in  sheets,  ;48,332;  Volumes  of  Prize  Books, 
442,794. 

3.  I   also  repeat  the  following  explanation  of  this  branch  of  the  Department  :- 

The  Maps,  Globed,  and  various  Articles  of  School  Apparatus  sent  out  by  the 
Department,  apportioning  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  whatever  sum,  or  sums,  are  pro- 
vided from  local  sources,  are  ntarly  all  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  a  lower  prices 
than  imported  articles  of  the  same  kind  have  been  heretofore  obtained.  The  Globes 
and  Maps  manufactured,  (even  the  material),  in  Canada  contain  the  latest  discoveries 
of  Voyagers  and  Travellers,  and  are  executed  in  the  best  manner,  as  are  Tellurians, 
Mechanical  Powers,  Numerical  Frames,  Geometrical  Powers,  etcetera.  All  this  has 
been  done  by  employing  competitive,  private  skill  and  enterprize.  The  Department  has 
furnished  the  Manufacturers  with  copies  and  Models,  purchasing  certain  quantities 
of  the  articles  when  manufactured,  at  stipulated  prices,  then  permitting  and  encour- 
aging them  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  these  articles  themselves  to  any  private 
parties  desiring  them,  as  the  Department  supplies  them  only  to  Municipal  and  School 
Authorities.  In  this  way  new  domestic  Manufactures  are  introduced,  and  Mechanical 
and  Artistical  skill  and  enterprize  are  encouraged,  and  many  aids  to  School  and 
domestic  fnsiruction,  heretofore  unknown  amongst  us,  or  only  attainable  in  par- 
ticular cases  with  difficulty,  and  at  great  expense,  are  now  easily  and  cheaply 
accessible  to  private  families,  as  well  as  to  Municipal  and  School  Authorities  all  oyer 
the  Country.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  important  branch  of  the  Education 
Department  is  self-supporting.  All  the  expenses  of  it  are  reckoned  in  the  cost  of  the 
Articles  and  Books  procured,  so  that  it  does  not  cost  either  the  Public  Revenue,  or 
School  Fund  a  penny  beyond  what  is  apportioned  to  the  Municipalities  and  School 
Sections  providing  a  like  sum,  or  sums,  for  the  purchase  of  Books,  Maps,  Globes,  and 
various  Articles  of  School  Apparatus.  I  know  of  no  other  instance,  in  either  the  United 
States,  or  in  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  a  Public  Department  of  this  kind  conferring  bo 
great  a  benefit  upon  the  public,  and  without  adding  to  public  expense. 

The  following  Tables  will  also  be  found  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  our  School  System. 
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Table  Shewing  the  Value  of  Articles  sent  out  from  the  Educational  Depository  durimj 

the  Years  1851  to  1869,  inclusive. 


YEAR. 

Articles  on  which  the  100  per  cent,  has 
been  apportioned  from  the  Legis- 
lative Grant. 

Articles  sold  at  Cat- 
alogue prices  with- 
out any  apportion- 
ment from  the 
Legislative  Grant. 

Total   value  of  Li 

brary.  Prize  and 

School  Books,  Mapi 

and  Apparatus 

despatched. 

Public  School  Li- 
brary Books. 

Maps,   Apparatus 
and  Prize  Books. 

1851 

Dollars . 

Dollars. 

Dollars . 

1,414 
2,981 
4,233 
6,614 
4,389 
5,726 
6,452 
6,972 
6,679 
5,416 
4,894 
4,844 
3,461 
4.464 
5,818 
4,172 
7,419 
4,793 
6,678 

Dollars. 

1,414 
2,981 
4,233 
56,890 
18,991 
22,251 
40,770 
22,764 
24.389 
27,537 
25,229 
24,311 
23,370 
23,646 
26,442 
35,661 
39,093 
.35,136 
34,808 

1852 

1853 

1854 

61,376 
9,947 
7,205 

16,200 
3,982 
6,805 
6,289 
4,084 
8,273 
4,022 
1,931 
2,400 
4,375 
3,404 
4,420 
4,655 

1855 

18.56 

1857 

18.58 , 

4,655 
9,320 
18,118 
11,810 
11,905 
16,832 
16,251 
16,194 
15,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27,114 
28,270 
25,923 
24,475 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1802 

186:3 

1864 

1865 

1366 

1867 

1868 

1869 

Book  Imports  into  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  following  Statistical  Table  has  been  compiled  from  the  "Trade  and  Navigation 
Returns"  for  the  years  specified,  showing  the  gross  value  of  Books,  (not  Maps,  or  School 
Apparatus),  imported  into  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


YEAR. 

Value  of  Books  en- 
tered at  Ports  in 
the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Value  of  Books  en- 
tered at  Ports  in 
the  Province  cf 
Ontario. 

Total  value  of 

Books  imported 

into  the  two 

Provinces. 

Proportion  import- 
ed for  the  Educa- 
tion Department 
of  Ontario. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1863 

1854 

1855 

18S6 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

i  of  1864 

1864-5 

$101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158,700 
171,452 
194,356 
208,6.36 
224,400 
171,255 
139,057 
15.5,604 
186,612 
183,987 
184,652 
93,308 
189.386 
222,559 
233,837 
224,582 
278,914 

$141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
S38,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
184,304 
252,504 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,2.33 

247,749 
273,615 
254,048 
373,758 

$243,580 
292,432 
300,444 
412,980 
479,260 
533,148 
636,628 
533,572 
363,197 
323,361 
408,108 
530,233 
433,221 
461,326 
220,54! 
389,690 
470,308 
607,452 
478,630 
652,672 

$84 

.3,296 

1,288 
22,764 
44,060    > 
25,624 
10,208 
16,028 
10,692 

5,308 

8,846 

7,782 

7,800 

4,085 

4,668 

9„522 
14.749 
20,743 
12,374 
11,874 

1865-6 

1866-7 

1867-8 

1888-9 

XIV.— Tabie   0.— Superannuated  and  Worn-out  Teachers  of  Common  Schools. 

1.  This  Table  shows  the  age  and  service  of  each  Pensioner,  and  the  amount  which 
he  receives.  The  System,  according  to  which  aid  is  given  to  worn-ont  Common  School 
Teachers,  is  as  follows:— In  1853  the  Legislature  appropriated  $2,000,  which  it  after- 
wards increased  to  $4,000  per  annum,  in  aid  of  Superannuated,  or  worn-out.  Common 
School  Teachers.  The  allowance  cannot  exceed  $6  annually  for  each  year  the  Recipient 
has  taught  School  in  Ontario.  Each  Recipient  must  pay  a  Subscription  to  the  Fund 
of  $4  for  the  current  year,  and  $5  for  each  year  since  1854,  if  he  has  not  paid  his  $4 
any  year;  nor  can  any  Teacher  share  in  the  Fund  unless  he  pays  annually  at  that  rate, 
commencing  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  teach,  or  with  18.54,  (when  the  System  was 
established),  if  he  began  to  teach  before  that  time.  When  a  Teacher  omits  his  annual 
subscription,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  that  year  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
share  in  the  Fund,  when  worn  out.  When  the  Fund  is  not  sufficient,  (as  it  never  has 
been  since  the  first  year  of  its  administration),  to  pay  each  Pensioner  the  full  amount 
permitted  by  Law,  it  is  then  divided  among  the  Claimants,  according  to  the  number 
of  years  each  one  has  taught.  To  secure  equality,  each  Claimant  is  paid  in  full  the 
first  year,  less  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions  required  by  Law  to  be  paid. 

2.  It  appears  from  the  Table  that  247  have  been  admitted  to  receive  aid,  of  whom 
116  have  died,  have  not  been  heard  from,  or  have  resumed  teaching,  or  have  withdrawn 
from  the  fund  before  or  during  the  year,  1869,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  having 
been  returned  to  them. 

3.  The  average  age  of  each  Pensioner  in  1869  was  68  years;  the  average  length  of 
time  of  service  in  Ontario  was  21  years.  No  time  is  allowed  Applicants  except  that 
which  has  been  spent  in  teaching  a  Common  School  in  Ontario;  although  their  having 
taught  School  many  years  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  British  Provinces,  has 
induced  the  Council,  in  some  instances,  to  admit  Applicants  to  the  list  of  worn-out 
Commoii  School  Teachers  after  teaching  only  a  few  years  in  this  Province,  which  would 
not  have  been  done  had  the  Candidate  taught,  altogether,  only  a  ieyv  years  of  his  life. 

4.  My  Report  in  former  years  contained  tho  names  of  the  parties  on  whose  testi- 
mony the  application  in  regard  to  each  case  was  granted,  together  with  the  County 
of  each  Pensioner's  residence.  That  part  of  the  Table  has  been  omitted  in  my  last 
three  Reports  to  save  the  expense  of  printing,  although  the  record  is  preserved  in  the 
Department  for  reference,  if  occasion  require. 

XV. — Table  P. — Educational  Summary  for  1869. 

This  Table  exhibits,  in  a  single  page,  the  number  of  Educational  Institutions  of 
every  kind,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  Returns,  the  number  of  Students  and 
Pupils  attending  them,  and  the  amount  expended  in  their  support.  The  whole  number 
of  these  Institutions  in  1869  was  4,923,— increase,  41;  the  whole  number  of  Students 
and  Pupils  attending  them  was  448,160,— increase,  13,227;  the  total  amount  expended 
for  all  educational  purposes  was  $2,059,783,— increase,  $32,584.  The  total  amount 
available  for  educational  purposes  was  $2,273,903,— increase,  $34,264. 

XVI.— Table  Q. — General  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Progress  of  Education  in  Ontario, 

from  18/,2  to  1869  inclusive. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  the  number  and  character  of  Educational  Institutions  at 
different  periods,  the  number  of  Pupils  attending  them,  and  the  sums  of  Money  pro- 
vided and  expended  for  their  support,  that  we  nan  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  eduf.atinr.al 
progress  of  a  Country.  The  statistics  for  such  comparisons  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  public  mind  to  prevent  erroneous  and  injurious  impressions,  and  to  animate 
to  efforts  of  further  and  higher  advancement. 
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Congratulations  have  often  been  expressed  at  the  great  improvements  which  !  ave 
been  made  in  all  our  Institutions  of  Education,  in  regard  both  to  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  in  the  accommodations  and  facilities  of  instruction ;  also  in 
the  number  of  our  Educational  Institutions,  in  attendance  upon  them,  and  in  iiie 
provision  for  their  nupport.  But  it  is  only  by  analyzing  and  comparing  the  statistics 
contained  in  Table  Q,  that  a  correct  and  full  impression  can  be  formed  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  educationally  in  Ontario  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Take  a  few 
items  as  examples.  From  1848  to  1869,  the  number  of  Common  Schools  has  been  increased 
from  2,800  to  4,359,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  attending  them  from  130,739  to  411, '06. 
The  amount  provided  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  has  been  increased  since  1848 
from  $344,276  to  $1,175,166,  besides  the  amount  provided  for  the  purchase,  erection, 
repairs  of  School  Houses,  etcetera,  of  which  there  arc  no  reports  earlier  than  1850,  bjit 
which  at  tliat  time  amounted  to  only  $56,766,  but  which  in  1869  amounted  to  $439,731, 
— making  the  aggregate  for  Common  School  purposes  in  1869,  $1,624,897.  Then  the 
number  of  Free  Schools  since  1850  has  increased  from  252  to  4,131 ;  to  which  are  to  be 
added  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  the  system  of  u  liform  Text  Books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Apparatus,   (of  domestic  manufacture),   Prize  Books  and  Public  Libraries. 
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XVII. — The  Educational  Muxevm. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  an  Establishment  designed  especially  to  be 
the  institution  of  the  people  at  large, — to  provide  for  them  Teachers,  Apparatus, 
Libraries,  and  every  possible  agency  of  instruction, — should,  in  all  its  parts  and  appen- 
dages, be  such  as  the  people  can  contemplate  with  respect  and  satisfaction,  and  visit 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  While  the  Schools  have  been  established,  and  are  so  conducted 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  their  character  and  eflBciency,  the  accom- 
panying agencies  for  the  agreeable  and  substantial  improvement  of  all  classes  of  Students 
and  Pupils,  and  for  the  useful  entertainment  of  numerous  Visitors  from  various  parts 
of  the  Coutry,  as  well  as  many  from  abroad,  have  been  rendered  as  attractive  and 
complete  as  the  limited  means  furnished  would  permit.  Such  are  the  objects  of  the 
Educational  Museum.    (See  page  45). 

XVIII. — Beport  of  the  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools. 

I  beg  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  practical  and  excellent  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools,  [which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI].  The  Report 
of  the  Inspector,  (the  Reverend  J.  G.  D.  Mackenzie,  A.M.),  this  year,  as  last  year,  is 
alike  kind  and  faithful,  and  is  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  suggestions;  it  points 
out  clearly  the  defects  of  many,  both  Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  and  shows  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  higher  English,  as  well  as  of  sound  Classical  Education,  the  necessity 
of  the  revisal  of  the  System,  as  contemplated  by  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Grammar 
School  Bill,  which  were  recommended  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  1868,  and  which  was  almost  unanimously  concurred  in  by  the  County  School  Con- 
ventions held  in  February  and  March  of  1869.  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Mackenzie 
in  his  urgent  suggestions  for  increased  provision  for  the  Inspection  of  Grammar  Schools, 
and  in  recommending  the  apportioning  of  the  Grammar  School  Fund,  according  to 
"results"  of  teaching,  and  not  merely  according  to  numbers. 


XIX. — Extracts  from  Reports  of  Local  Superintendents  of   Common   Schools. 

In  most  School  Reports,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  States,  a  large 
space  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  local  reports,  as  illustrating  the  practical  working  of 
the  System,  the  inner  and  practical  life  of  the  people  in  their  social  relations  and 
development, — ^the  intelligent  and  noble  struggles  of  some  new  settlements  to  educate 
their  children,  and  the  shameful  negligence  of  some  old  settlements  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  their  children. 
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Chnrncter  of  ihese  Reports. — In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  I  have  given  extracts 
from  the  Reports  of  Local  Superintendents  of  Townships,  Cities,  Towns,  and  incorporated 
Villages.  These  extracts  of  Reports,  impartially  given,  are  few  in  comparison  with  the 
five  hundred  Municipalities  of  this  Province.  Very  many  of  the  local  statistical  Reports 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  remarkc,  indicating,  probably,  the  absence  of  anything  very 
gratifying  to  remark  upon.  But  the  extracts  given  will,  among  other  things  above 
noticed,  establish  the  following  facts :  — 

1.  Apathy  and  Selfishness  a  Cavse  of  Backwardness. — That  the  inefficiency  and 
stationary  condition  of  the  Schools  in  many  places  does  not  arise  from  any  complained 
of  defects  in  the  School  Law,  or  System,  but  in  most  instances  from  the  apathy  and 
misguided  selfishness  of  the  parties  concerned, — in  a  few  instances  from  the  newness 
and  poverty  of  the  settlements. 

2.  Spirit  and  Enterprize  of  Old  and  New  Townships  Contrasted. — That,  on  the 
contrary,  the  gratifying  advancement  of  the  Schools  in  other  places  does  not  depend 
upon  the  age,  or  wealth  of  the  settlement,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Some  of 
the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Province  in  the  River  an!  Lake  Townships  of  the  County 
of  Welland,  and  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  are  far  behind  the  greator  part  of  the 
newer  Townships. 

3.  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Ontario  Compared. — That,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Eastern  section  of  Ontario,  east  of  Kingston, — the  County  of  Lanark  excepted,— are  far 
less  advanced  and  far  less  progressive  than  the  Western  part  of  the  Province,  except 
some  old  Townships  on  the  Rivers  Niagara  and  Detroit,  and  on  Lake  Erie.  This  will 
be  strikingly  seen  on  reference  to  the  Library  Map  published  in  my  Report  for  last  year. 

4.  Best  Teachers  the  Cheapest. — That  as  the  best  made  Shoes  and  Waggons,  and 
Fences,  and  Farm  Tools  are  the  most  serviceable  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  so  the 
best  Teachers,  and  School  Houses  and  Furniture,  are  by  far  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the 
most  profitable  for  all  parties  and  all  the  interest  of  education  and  knowledge. 

fl.  Evile  of  the  "Cheap"  Teachers. — That  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  education 
of  children  in  many  parts  of  the  Country  are  bad  School  House  Accommodation,  and 
the  employment  of  incompetent  and  miscalled  "cheap"  Teachers;  the  only  remedy  for 
which  is  requiring  proper  School  House  Accommodation,  doing  away  with  the  lowest 
class  Teachers,  and  prescribing  a  minimum  Teacher's  Salary  which  will  secure  the 
employment  and  continuance  in  the  profession  of  competent  Teachers.  That  is  what 
the  Country,  as  a  whole,  owes  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  helpless  and  injured  youthful 
members  of  it. 

6.  Faithfulness  of  Co^mty  Boards. — That  immense  advantages  .  vs  resulted  from 
the  faithfulness  with  which  the  County  Boards  of  Public  Instructioi  have  generally 
discharged  their  duties  in  the  examination  and  licensing  of  Teachers ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  great  need  of  simplifying  their  constitution  and  duties,  and  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  office  of  Local  Superintendent,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  well  qualified 
Teachers  whon.  they  license  from  being  deprived  of,  or  driven  from  employment  by  the 
meanness  and  folly  of  Trustees  who  employ  incompetent  Teachers. 

7.  Free  Schools  Universally  Popular. — That  opinions  and  practice  have  become  so 
general  in  favour  of  Free  Schools,  that  it  is  time  now  to  settle  the  question  by  Legis- 
lative enactment,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  application  o  fthe  Free  School  principle 
in  regard  to  the  universal  instruction  of  children.  No  child  should  be  deprived  of  what 
the  whole  community  is  taxed  to  provide  for  it. 

8.  Competitive  Examinations  and  Prizes. — That  competitive  Examinations  of 
Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  Prizes  to  reward  and  encourage  punctuality,  good 
conduct,  diligence,  and  perfect  recitations  of  Pupils,  form  a  powerful  element  for 
improving  the  Schools,  and  animating  Teachers  anu  Pupils  to  eAertion.  In  alj  the  loeal 
Reports,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  salutary  influence  of  distributing 
Prizes  as  an  encouragement  and  reward  to  meritorious  Pupils  in  the  Schools.  The  two 
or  three  instances  in  which  a  doubt  as  to  their  beneficial  influence  has  been  expressed. 
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have  been  where  the  Prizeg  hnve  been  distributed  in  an  exceptional  manner, — by  the 
Teacher  alone,  or  upon  the  single  ground  of  oloverness,  or  snccoHH  at  final  Examinations, 
and  not  embracii'.g  rewards  also  for  punotnnlity,  good  conduct,  diligence,  (as  suggested 
and  provided  for  by  the  four  classes  of  Merit  CardH),  as  well  as  for  perfect  recitations. 
The  testimony  is  unanimous  and  unqualified  ns  to  the  very  beneficial  influence  upon 
Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Compotitivc  Examinations  among  the  Pupils  of  the  several 
Schools  of  a  Township.  The  twofold  objection  heretofore  urged  in  a  few  instances  is 
now  seldom  repeated,  namely,  that  the  distribution  of  Prizes  is  not  an  appeal  to  the 
high  motives  of  duty,  but  to  the  lower  motive  of  selfishness,  as  if  the  Bible  does  not 
from  beginning  to  end  urge  the  motive  of  reward  as  well  as  of  duty  upon  human  beings 
of  all  ranks  and  ages;  and,  secondly,  that  of  discriminating  between  Pupils  and  reward- 
ing the  meritorious  excites  jealousy  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  undistinguished 
and  unrewarded, — an  objection,  according  to  the  principle  of  which,  pitnctnal,  well- 
conducted,  diligent  and  successful  men  in  life  ought  not  to  be  rewarded  by  any  respect 
or  notice,  or  incren  )  of  wealth,  over  the  negligent,  lazy  and  worthless,  lest  the  latter 
should  envy  the  former  1  Whereas  the  principle  of  Providence  as  well  as  of  Revelation, 
is,  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  while  idleness  tendeth  to  poverty,  and 
that  every  man, — in  childhood  as  well  as  in  manhood, — shall  be  rewarded  according  to 
his  works. 

9.  These  Extracts  from  local  Reports  clearly  attest  and  strongly  evince  the  need  of 
the  principal  provisions  which  were  recommended  in  a  School  Bill  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  by  a  Select  Committee  of  its  Members,  and  which  were  subsequently  approved 
of  by  four-fifths .  of  forty  County  School  Conventions. 


Chap. 


XX. — Concluding  Bemarka  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

I  defer,  until  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Grammar  and  Common  School  Amendment 
Bills,  any  extended  remarks  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  needed  developments  of  our 
Schools,  in  their  relations,  subjects,  and  methods.  T  will  confine  myself  to  repeating  the 
expression  of  the  conviction,  that  the  tendency  of  the  youthful  mind  of  our  Country  is 
too  much  in  the  direction  of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  and  too  little  in  the 
direction  of  what  are  termed  industrial  pursuits.  There  is  certainly  no  need  to  stimulate 
any  class  of  youth  to  Classical  Studies  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the  Law, 
Medicine,  etcetera,  but  it  appears  to  me  very  important,  as  the  fundamental  principles 
and  general  machinery  of  our  School  System  are  settled,  that  the  subjects  and  teaching 
of  the  Schools  should  be  adapted  to  develop  the  resources  and  skilful  industry  of  the 
Country.  In  all  cases  the  possibly  useful  and  merely  ornamental  should  yield  to  the  essential 
and  practical,  and  there  are  many  things  not  essential  for  every  child  to  know  in  regard 
to  the  physical  history  of  the  Globe  and  of  its  people ;  but  I  think  every  child  should  be 
taught  and  should  know  how  to  read  and  spell  his  own  language,  to  write  well,  to  know 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  Vegetables  and  Flowers  and  Trees  with  which  he 
daily  meets;  the  Insects  and  Birds  and  Animals  of  his  Countiy;  the  nature  of  its  Soils 
and  Minerals;  the  Chemical  and  Mehcanical  principles  which  enter  into  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  Implements  of  Husbandry;  the  Mechinery  of  Mills,  Manufactures, 
Railroads  and  Mines;  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  Clothes  we  wear,  the  Food 
we  eat,  the  Beverages  we  drink,  the  Air  we  breathe;  together  with  the  Organs  of  our 
Bodies,  the  Faculties  of  our  Minds,  and  the  Rules  of  our  Conduct.  The  master  of  these 
subjects,  for  ordinary  practical  purposes,  is  as  much  within  the  capacity  of  childhood 
and  youth  as  any  of  the  hundred  things  that  child'ren  learn  in  the  street  and  by  the 
fireside;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  would  contribute  vastly  more  to  skilled  and  various 
industry,  and  to  t.-ie  interest  and  enjoyrnent  of  social  life,  than  the  smattering  of  certain 
things  which  occupy  the  time  attention  of  many  a  youth  in  our  Grammar  Schools. 

Toronto,  August,  1870.  Egeeton  Ryerson. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SENATE    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

TORONTO,  1870. 

March  lOih,  1870.  The  Vice  Chancellor  reported  that  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Hughes, 
M.B.,  had  presented  a  satisfactory  Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  and  recommended 
that,  in  viow  of  his  approaching  departure  for  India,  the  Degree  of  M.D.  should  now 
be  conferred  upon  him. 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Doctor  W.  T.  Aikins,  That,  having 
regard  to  the  proposed  early  departure  of  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Hughes,  M.B.,  for  service 
in  the  Medical  Staff  in  India,  and  he,  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Statute  in  that  behalf,  that  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  be  now  conferred  by  the 
Senate  on  Mr.  Hughes.     (Carried). 

Mr.  Hughes  being  in  attendance  was  admitted  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the 
Degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  communicated  to  the  Senate  that  the  Reverend  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Wickson  had  presented  to  the  University  a  copy  of  the  Statute  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  now  in  the  Library.  The  Registrar  was  instructed  to  communicate  to 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wickson  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for  their  valued  Gift. 

An  application  from  Mr.  William  Armstrong  and  others  praying  that  the  Exam- 
inations for  Medals  in  Natural  Science  for  1870  be  conducted  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Curriculum  for  1864.  This  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  Doctor  Wilson,  Professor  Cherriman,  and  Mr.  Cockburn.  The  question 
of  recognition  of  the  matriculation  Examination  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  was  also  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

March  S4iff-)  1870.  In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  that  behalf, 
it  was  resolved  that  Candidates  for  Silver  Medals  in  the  Department  of  Natural 
Sciences,  should  be  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  old  Curriculum  for  the  year 
1870.  Also  that,  for  the  present  academic  year,  Matriculation  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  Matriculation  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

April  19th,  1870.  A  Memorial  from  Mr.  William  Paterson  was  read,  asking  the 
Senate  to  grant  him  a  right  of  way  to  a  Lot  in  the  corner  of  the  Queen  Street  and 
Yonge  Street  Avenues. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morris,  &  .(  .'ded  by  Mr.  J.  Helliwell,  That  the  Memorial  of 
Mr.  Paterson  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grounds  for  their  Report.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  That  the  request 
contained  in  the  Communication  of  Mr.  Edwards,  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Grammar 
School  Trustees,  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Building  in  the  Queen's  Park  be  granted, 
subject  to  a  formal  lease  at  a  nominal  rent  being  executed,  with  such  provisions  as 
will  ensure  the  giving  up  of  the  Building  on  the  1st  of  October  next.     (Carried). 

April  26th,  1870.  Read  a  Report  of  the  Grounds  Committee  on  the  application  of 
Mr.  Paterson  for  a  roadway  on  the  Lot  situated  on  the  Corner  of  the  Yonge  and  Queen 
Street  Avenues,  recommending  the  granting  of  his  request,  upon  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  therein  set  forth.  Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  McCaul,  That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  tho  Vice  Ch.'incel'.or,  seconded  by  the  Revsrend  Dnctnr  MoCiul,  Th.at 
the  .Upper  Canada  College  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  consist  of  Doctor 
L.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  T.  A.  McLean  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morris,  in  addition  to  the  ex  officio 
Members. 
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May  12th,  1870.    No  huatnoia  of  public  importnnoo  was  traniaoted  At  thU  Mooting. 

May  ISlh,  1870.  Tiio  Vict«  Chanoollor  snbinittod  th«  Report  of  the  recent  Exam- 
ination in  the  Fnoulty  of  Medicine.  The  MediiU  whicli  the  Committee  recommended 
to  be  awurdwl  were  as  follows : —Gold  Mednl,  Mr.  A.  Greenlees,  .Silver  Medal,  (1)  Mr, 
T.  W.  J.  IJuricess,  (2)  Mr.  W.  J.  Wagner,  (M)  Mr.  W.  Jlurt,  (4)  Mr.  A.  W.  WilliamH. 
Starr  Gold  Mtdal,  Mr.  T.  J.  W.  Uorgesa;  Silver  Medal,  (I)  Mr.  A.  Greenlees,  (2) 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wngnir.  Several  Scholarships  wiie  also  awarded.  Moved  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  seconded  by  Doctor  W.  T.  Aikins,  That  the  Report  bo  received  and  adopted. 
(Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  MoCaul,  Thnl 
the  Examiners  in  the  different  Facilities  for  the  year  1870-71  be  appointed.  (Which 
was  done). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Rev»»rend  Doctor  Mc(!aul,  Thnt 
the  Communication  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  respecting  a  Site  for  a  Building  in  the 
Park,  bo  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grounds.     (Carried). 

i\roved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCauI,  Thnt 
the  Statute  respecting  the  erection  of  a  Boiler  and  Engine  House  be  read  a  First 
time.     (Carried). 

June  7th,  1870.  The  Vice  Chancellor  presented  his  report  upon  examinations  in 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Arts,  and  in  the  Schools  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  follov/ing  Candidates  are  recommended  for  Medals: 

Classics  Mr.  G.  Gleason,  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Orasett,  Silver  Medal. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coyne,  Silver  Medal. 

Mathematics   Mr.  A.  Sinclair,  Gold  Medal. 

Modern  Languages  ....   Mr.  J.  H.  Coyne,  Gold  Medal. 

Modern   Languages  (1)  Mr.  G.  A.  Chase;  (2)  Mr.  E.  B.  Edwards; 

(3)  Mr.  A.  E.  Richards,  Silver  Medals. 

Natural  Sciences  Mr.  R.  D.  Fraser,  Gold  Medal. 

Natural  Sciences  (1)  Mr.  L.  C.  Spencer;  (2)  Mr.  G.  Baffle;  (3)  Mr.  A. 

Carlyle;  (4)  Mr.  T.  E.  Ewen,  Silver  Medals. 

Metaphysics    Mr.  J.  D.  O'Meara,  Gold  Medal. 

Metaphysics   (1)  Mr.  R.  Haroourt;  (2)  Mr.  W.  Armstrong, 

Silver  MedaL 

Prise  in  Oriental  Languages  Mr.  W.  Armstrong. 

Prise  in  Greek  Verse   Mr.  G.  R.  Grasott. 

Prise  in  French  Essay   Mr.  J.  H.  Coyne. 

PriM  in  German  Essay  Mr.  G.  A.  Chase. 

The  Prince's  Priw  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Coyne.  Several  Scholarships 
were  also  awarded. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  following  Bachelors  of  Laws  being  of  sufficient  standing 
and  character,  and  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Statute,  were 
entitled  to  the  Degree  of  LL.D. :— Messieurs  D.  Blain,  S.  H.  Cochrane,  J.  G.  Hodgins, 
T.  H.  Spencer,  and  the  Reverend  D.  Waters. 

Also  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  thit  the  following  are  entitled  to  the  Degree  of 
M.D.:— Messieurs  J.  E.  Graham,  J.  Hickman,  W.  H.  Miller,  J.  C.  McArthur,  and 
H.  Richardson. 

And  in  Arts  Faculty,  the  following  Laohelors  of  Arts  are  entitled  to  the  Master's 
Degree:— Messieurs  E.  M.  Bigg,  E.  P.  Crarrford,  J.  E.  Croly,  J.  H.  Hughes,  W. 
Mulock,  W.  Macdonnld,  J.  B.  McQuesten,  TT  rx  Rose,  M.  T  «tevvart,  J.  Somerville, 
J.  laylor,  A.  J.  Traver,  L.  Woolverton. 
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Movod  by  thfl  Vie«  ChanoKllor,  giwuulofl  by  tho  Rororonu  Doctor  McCaiil,  (1)  That 
thn  ub<.vn  »«.port  b..  received  and  adopted,  (2)  That  tho  Dogr««  of  II. A.  be  conforrmi 
on  Mr.  Crioktnore      (Carried). 

Junr  Mth,  lS7t).  Tb«  Hoiiato  procpodod  to  the  Cf.nvoontion  Hall,  whore  De^roca 
were  conferred  and  HcholnrN  ndmittixl,  uh  appearM  on  record  in  tho  Hook  of  Convocation, 

June  £2n<l,  1870.     There  not  boinn  a  quorum  present  the  Honato  adjourned. 

June  2Hih,  1M70.  The  Vice  Chancellor  road  tho  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Oronnd» 
in  regard  to  tho  Utter  of  Mr.  Carr,  City  Clerk,  which  was  as  follows:  — 

Tho  (Jommittee  have  considered  the  Communication  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 

fL  n!"ri?;/»?^'rr!!  .."^''^'■"I'r'r"  ****""*"1!^  '"  *'■"  ^"««"'»  ^"^  "^  *»»«  Exhibition  Build- 
h^  C  mm  H  .!  P-^^  »nd8  .n  tho  Garrison  Commons,  and  beg  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
ho  Comm.Hee  is  o    opinion  that  the  erection  <.f  this,  or  any  simMar  structure,  for  the 

S  hv"f"h.flTr''"'''  '%'"''T''**'"^  ^'.'^  *'^"  "''J*"*"  »"-"l>"«*^'l  ^»'«"  the  Park  was  set 
^JLJiA  7/*»e^^"'^«'>"t.y  f'"- the  recreation  and  health  of  tho  Citieons.  The  Committee 
would,  therefoi  -,    recommend  tho  Senate  not  to  accede  to  this  request. 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Professor  Cherriman,  (1)  That  tho 
Communication  of  Mr.  Uiitherford  be  referred  to  a  Committee  consistinK  of  the  Vice 
Chanoellor,  tho  Reverend  Doctor  McCmi!  and  Professor  Cherriman,  with  power  to 
dis'poso  of  tlie  same  finally.  (2)  That  Mr.  Drummond  bo  allowed  cations,  as  of  a 
Second  Class  in  Modern  LonKuaKes,  and  that  his  attendance  at  Lectures  for  tho  next 
year  be  dispensed  with.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chanoellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  Barclay, 
That  the  Report  of  the  Examiners  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  be  amended,  by  kiing  an 
award  in  the  Prize  in  Meteorology  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Spencer,  who  stood  first  in  tho  First 
Class  of  that  Department.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Professor  Croft,  That  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  be  received  and  adopted.  Also  that  the  Statute  relating  to  the  erection 
of  the  Boiler  and  Engine  House  be  read  a  Second  time  and  passed.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  Professor  Cherriman,  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  R.  R.  Cockburn  That  a 
Memorial  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Visitor,  praying  him  to  take  into  con- 
B.deration  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  system  of  Superannuation,  with  retiring 
allowance,  for  the  Professors  of  University  CoUegiv  and  also  for  other  Officers  and 
Servants  of  the  College  and  University,  and  for  the  Prinicpal  and  Masters  in  Upper 
Canada  College;  and  that  the  following  be  a  Committee  to  draft  and  present  such 
.Vfemorial :  — The  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCanl,  Mr.  G.  R.  R. 
Cockburn,  and  the  Mover.     (Carried). 

August  16th,  1870.     The    Report    of    the    Directors    of    the  Museum  was  read  as 

follDWs :  — 

„^«J*^®  Directors  of  the  Museum  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  considered  the 
R?r!f''""^  of  expending  a  portion  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  standing  In  the 
Bursar's  Books  to  the  credit  of  the  Museum  and  recommend  the  following  items : -- 


Increased     accommodation     in- 
cluding cases    $1,000  00 

Natural    History    250  00 

Classical   Archaeology    600  00 


Ethnology    

Chemical    AppE>Mtus 


150  00 
250  00 


Total  $2,250  00 


The  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul  verbally  explained  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
proposed  expenditure.     The  Vice  Chancellor  presented  a  Memorandum  from  the  Bursar 
shewing  that  there  was  a  balance  of  $3,027  of  the  Museum  appropriation. 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  MoCani  n\  T»,ot 
the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Museum  be  received  and  adopted.  (2)  That  the 
following  sams  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  expended  out  of  the  moneys  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  Museum   appropriation   account  for   Museim   purposes,   as   recommended 
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in  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  that  is  to  say,  (the  Amount  as  above  stated  in  the 
Report). 

Read  a  Letter  from  the  Provincial  Secretary,  returning  the  Statute  relating  to 
the  Boiler  and  Engine  House,  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Visitor. 

September  SOth,  1870.    There  not  being  a  quorum  present,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

October  6th,  1870.  Read  a  Memorial  from  Mr.  Hope  and  others  lesseee  of  Property 
in  the  Park  as  to  the  Building  recently  occupied  as  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Moved  b^'  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Professor  Cherriman,  That  the  Memorial 
of  Mr.  Hope  and  others  be  referred  to  the  Committee  t^n  Grounds  to  report  upon. 
(Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  Jennings, 
That  the  Members  of  the  Library  Committee  for  last  year  be  re-elected.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Doctor  Daniel  Wilson,  That  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grounds  consist  of  Doctor  H.  H.  Croft  and  Mr.  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn,  in 
addition  to  the  ex  officio  Members.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Reverend  John  Davison,  seconded  by  Doctor  Croft,  That  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  O'lservatory  be  re-appointed.     (Carried).     Which  was  done. 

Besolved,  Hhat  Mr.  Adam  Crooks  be  elected  Vice  Chancellor  for  the  next  ensuing 
two  years. 

October  20th,  1870.  The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  construction  of 
the  Boiler  and  Engine  House  was  read,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  introduced  a  Statute 
founded  thereon,  to  authorize  the  additional  expenditure  of  Fifteen  hundred  dollars 
thereby  recommended. 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul,  That 
the  Statute  be  now  read  a  First  time.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul,  That 
the  matters  referred  to  in  the  notices  respectively  given  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and 
the  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul,  relative  to  examinations  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  the 
difJerent  Faculties,  and  with  respect  to  certain  changes  in  the  Curriculum  in  Arts,  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  to  report  thereon  respectively,  such  Committee  to  consist  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  Doctor  McCaul,  Doctor  Wilson,  Doctor  Jennings,  Doctor  Smith, 
Doctor  McMichael,  and  Mr.  Blake.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Professor  Cherriman,  seconded  by  Doctor  Wilson,  That  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  Doctor  McCaul,  Mr.  Langton,  Professor  Cherriman,  Mr.  G.  R.  R. 
Cockburn  and  the  Reverend  John  Davison  be  a  Committee  to  report  upon  a  mode  of 
superannuation  for  the  difiFerent  Professors,  Masters  and  OflBcials  connected  with  the 
University,    University   College   and   Upper   Canada   College.      (Carried). 

October  29th,  1870.  The  Vice  Chancellor  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  mode  of  Examination  for  higher  Degrees,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  examination  for  Higher  Degrees 

in  the  diflEerent  Faculties  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  Thesis  required  therefor  shall 

be  w-ritten  in  the  Examination  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  Examiners  specially,  appointed 

in  the  different  Faculties,  and  that  the  subject  for  the  Thesis  be  given  by  the  Examiners, 

or   some   one  of   the   different  Departments,   or  Branches   of  Study  in  the    respective 

E  ACUltlBS. 

Also  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds  was  presented,  regarding  the 
Memorial  of  certain  Lessees  of  Property  in  the  Parks,  stating  that  the  question  had 
already  been  under  their  consideration,  and  that  in  any  conclusion  they  might  arrive 
at  the  position  of  the  Lessees  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul,  That 
the  Report  just  read  be  received  and  adopted.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Professor  Cherriman,  That  the  Statute 
relating  to  further  expenditure  on  the  Engine  and  Boiler  House  be  read  a  Second  time 
and  passed.     (Carried). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CHURCHES  ON  UNIVERSITY  MATTERS, 

1870. 

I.  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  REPRESENTING  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

May  10th,  1870.    A  Conversation  took  place  respecting  the  best  manner  of  providing 
for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  as  to  the  meaning 
or  design,  of  the  Resolution  of  last  May,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  after  which  the 
following  Resolution  was  adopted  in  modification  of  the  Resolution  aforesaid:  — 

Besolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  moneys  received  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
.\n8on  Green  and  Mr.  John  Macdonald  on  accounf  of  College  Endowment  Fund  be 
•  deposited  in  a  Toronto  Bank,  to  the  joint  credit  of  these  Gentlemen,  as  Trustees  of 
such  moneys,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  College;  and  that  the  same  may  be 
chequed  out  under  the  signature  of  said  Doctor  Green  and  Mr.  Macdonald  for  invest- 
ment, but  that  no  investment  be  made  without  the  written  consent  of  the  four 
Treasurers,  and  that  the  Trustees  be  required  to  furnish  a  Quarterly  Return  of 
Receipts  and  Investments  to  their  Co-Treasurers  in  Cobourg. 

.  May  nth,  1870.  The  Reverend  I  or  Anson  Green  presented  his  Report  of  the 
investment  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  it  was  received,  and  the  following  Resolutions 
vrevQ  then  passed,  respecting  the  management  of  said  Fund:  — 

Moved  by  Doctor  John  Beatty,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dumble,  and,— 
■Resolved,  That  the  words:_"or  equally  safe  Securities"  in  the' Resolution  of  the 
30th  of    June     1869,    relating    to    Investments,   be  erased,   and  that  Investments   be 
restricted  to  Dominion   Stock  and  Provincial,  County  and  Township  Debentures. 
Moved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dumble,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Kerr,  and,— 
Besolved,  That  the  Treasurers  of  the  Endowment  Fund  be  required  to  stamp  the 
Debentures  and  other   Securities  of  the   Fund  with  the  following  words,   videlicet  :- 
This  Debenture  is  the  property  of  Victoria  College  at  Cobourg,  and  is  not  transferable 
without  the  signatures  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  said  College,  with 
the  Corporate  Seal  attached  thereto. 

The  Reverend  T.  .S.  Keough,  as  Agent  for  the  Endowment  Fund,  presented  a 
written  Rport  for  the  current  year.     The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurers  presented  their  Reports  for  the  year.     The  Reports  were  adopted. 

The  Clerical  Treasurer  read  a  general  Report,  which  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Treasurers,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dumble  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Nelles. 

Moved  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Anson  Green,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Beatty, 
That  the  Conference  Annual  Meeting  be  requested  to  devise  means  to  meet  the  present 
deficiency  in  th  Income  of  the  College.     (Carried). 

Resolved,  That,  from  the  statement  and  recommendation  of  Reverend  T.  S.  Keough. 
it  is  desirable  to  request  the  Conference  to  appoint  additional  Agents  to  assist  Mr. 
Keough  in  obtaining  subscriptions  and  making  collections  of  subscriptions  on  behalf  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  for  the  next  Year. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Dumble,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Dean,  and,— 

Besolved,  That,  in  consequence  of  some  misaprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Reverend 
William  Scott,  the  late  College  Agent,  as  to  his  indebtedness  to  the  College,  the  sum 
of  $265  in  cash  paid  by  him  to  the  Bursar  during  the  present  year,  be  received  in  full 
settlement  of  his  Note,  in  possession  of  iae  College,  and  which  was  given,  under  pro- 
test, some  years  ago. 

Moved  by  Mr.  William  Beatty,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dumble,  and,— 
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Besolved,  That  an  appropriation  of  $100  from  the  Endowment  Fund  be  made  to 
Reverend  Richard  Jones  for  his  services  during  the  year  in  connection  with  that  Fund. 

The  Reverend  William  Pollard  and  Mr.  Henry  Hough  were  appointed  Auditc-s 
of  the  Agents'  Accounts. 

A  Petition  was  read  from  Professor  Kingston,  giving  a  statement  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  asking  the  Board  to  cancel  the  Mortgage  held  by  the  College  on  his  Prop- 
erty ;  and  a  Petition  was  also  read  from  28  Alumni,  asking  the  Board  to  grant  Professor 
Kingston  some  retiring  allowance.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  was  passed  :  — 

Besolved,  That,  in  consideration  of  Professor  Kingston's  long  and  faithful 
services,  and  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  the  interest  on  his  Mortgage  shall  not  be 
enforced  against  him  personally,  so  long  as  he  may  occupy  his  House,  provided  that 
period  does  not  exceed  three  years  from  date;  and,  in  addition  to  such  concession,  that 
an  allowance  of  $360  per  annum  be  paid  to  him  for  the  like  period  of  three  years, 
provided  that  he  engages  to  give  quiet  possession  when  he  may  leave  the  Property,  or, 
at  the  latest,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  that  he  insures  the  House  for  the  benefit 
of  the  College  for  £600  currency,  for  the  same  period  of  three  years,  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  occupy  the  same. 

June  8th,  1870.  The  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  as  Co-Treasurer,  presented  the 
Financial  Report  for  the  past  year.     The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  following  were  appointed  Auditors,  videlicet: — Reverends  David  B.  Madden, 
William  Pollard  and  W.  S    Griffin. 

July  6th,  1870.  The  Reverend  Thomas  S.  Keough  was  re-appointed  Agent.  The 
Reverend  George  Leach,  and  the  Reverend  Jacob  Freshman  were  appointed  assistant 
Agents,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keough,  and  to  make  their  returns  to  him 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Members  of  the  Board  in  Cobourg  wfth  Reverend  Messieurs  William  Pollard 
and  I.  B.  Howard  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Finance  and  Repairs,  with  the 
duties  heretofore  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  William  Kerr,  M.A.,  was  reappointed  Bursar,  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
Jones,  Clerical  Treasurer;  Messieurs  Henry  Hough  and  Jonathan  Sudsbury  were 
appointed  Auditors,  and,  in  case  either  should  decline  to  act,  power  was  given  to  the 
Finance  Committee  to  choose  a  substitute. 

The  Salary  of  the  Senior  Agent  was  fixed  at  the  same  amount  as  that  allowed  him 
last  year.  The  Salaries  of  the  assistant  Agents  was  fixed  at  $400  each,  and  travelling 
expenses. 

The  Clerical  Treasurer  proposed  a  plan  of  distributing  the  work  of  the  Agents  for 
the  year. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  certain  Communications  from  the  Professors 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Toronto,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  Doctor  William 
CannifiF  as  Coadjutor  Dean;  Letters  were  also  received  from  Doctors  Geikie  and  Fulton, 
in  relation  to  the  same  matter. 

The  President  of  the  College,  having  informed  the  Board  that  he  had  made  tho 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  above  subject  would 
come  up  for  consideration,  it  was  agreed  to  hear  the  views  and  wishes  of  Doctor  Rolph, 
the  Dean,  on  the  subject. 

The  Honourable  John  Rolph,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  stated 
at  length  what  he  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Medical  School,  and  par- 
ticularly :  — 

1=  That  he  was  still  competent  for  the  full  discharge'  of  the  duties 
was  not  willing  to  accept  a  Coadjutor. 

2.  That  Doctor  Reid  should  resign  the  Chair  he  occupied,  and  that  he,  (the  Dean). 
would  resign,  unless  Doctor  Reid  resigned,  or  was  dismissed. 
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3.  That  he  wished  Doctor  John  Widraer  Rolph  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in  the 
Faculty. 

The  Dean  having  r-  -d,  the  Board  entered  upon  a  full  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  case,  a;.f  .hich  it  was  moved  by  Doctor  W.  H.  Brouse,  President  of 
the  Medical  Council  of  v  utario,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Dean,  and,— 

liesolved,  That,  in  viaw  of  the  advanced  age  and  feeble  health  of  the  Venerable 
Dean,  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  a  Sub-Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Victoria' 
College  at  Toronto. 

It  was  moved  by  Reverend  I.  B.  Howard,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Lauder    M  P.P 
and, —  >       •    •    ■> 

Resolved,  That  Doctor  William  CanniflF,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Victoria  College 
IS  a  suitable  person  for  the  position  of  ,Sub-Dean,   and  is  hereby   appointed   to  that' 
Office. 

Resolved,  That  the  duties  of  the  Sub-Dean  shall  be  first,  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
the  Dean,  and  with  the  powers  that  belong  to  the  Dean  when  present;  second,  to 
assist  the  Dean  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  this  University. 

Resolved,  That  the  Graduation  Fee  in  the  Toronto  Faculty  of  Medicine  remain  as 
heretofore,  $30,  and  that  $20  of  this  sum  be,  in  every  case,  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University,  the  remaining  $10  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Resolved,  That  John  Widmer  Rolph  be  appointed  Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy. 

Resolved,  That  Doctor  E.  J.  Barrick  be  appointed  Professor  of  Midwifery 

The  President  of  the  University,  with  Doctors  W.  H.  Brouse,  John  Beatty  and 
Michael  Lavell  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Dean  and  Sub-Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Resolved,  That  the  allowance  to  the  Clerical  Treasurer  for  the  year  be  $400 

The  Reverend  T.  S.  Keough  received  permission  to  prepare  and  print  a  Circular 
to  bring  the  matter  of  Church  Insurance  more  fully  before  the  Wesleyan  People. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  recognize  the  justice  of  Professor  Reynar's  claim  to  a 
balance  of  Salary  of  $200  for  the  first  year  of  his  service  as  Professor,  and  that  the 
Ireasurers  be  directed  to  pay  the  same  at  their  earliest  convenience 

The  Clerical  Treasurer's  scheme  of  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  three  Agents 
was  adopted  with  discretionary  power  to  Mr.  Keough  to  visit  the  fields  of  operation 
allotted  to  the  Assistant  Agents. 
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IT.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (OF  SCOTLAND),  REPRESENTING  QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY. 

Proceedinqs  of  the  Board  op  Queen's  College,  1870. 

April  28th,  1870.  Reference  having  been  made  to  the  painful  fact  that,  since  the 
last  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  of  its  Members,  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Alexander 
Mathieson,  of  Montreal,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  place  on  record  in  the  Minutes 
of  this  Day's  proceedings,  an  expression  of  the  deep  regret  with  which  the  tidings  of 
his  lamented  death  were  received  by  his  Co-Trustees,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  them  and  by  the  Church  at  large.  A  Member  of  this  Board,  since 
the  commencement  of  its  operations,— his  name  being  in  the  Royal  Charter  on  which 
Queen's  College  was  founded;  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  "Higher  Education," 
and  desirous  of  seeing  the  Pulpits  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  C.in.ada  occupied  by 
thoroughly  educated  Clergy;  he  ever  sought  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  this  Seat  of 
Learning  as  an  Institution  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  and  the  Country,  and 
fitted  for  the  proper  training  t  Candidates  for  the  Holy  Ministry.  His  mature  judg- 
ment  and    uprightness    of    character    made    his    counsel   valuable.      Steadfast   in   his 
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principles  and  honourable  in  all  his  procedure,  he  enjoyed  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  might  difiFer  from  him  in  opinion ;  whilst  his  generous  nature  and  kindly  disposition 
yon  for  him  an  enduring  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  his 
atimate  friendship;  aixl  his  death  will  long  be  felt  as  a  public  loss  to  the  Church  and 
the  College. 

Moved  by  the  Principal,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  Barclay,   and,— 

Besolved,  That  the  Reverend  David  Watson  of  Toronto,  be  elected  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Doctor  Mathieson.  i 

A  Letter  of  the  18th  of  September,  1869,  was  read  fro  a  Mr.  John  Paton,  resign- 
ing the  OflBce  of  Trustee,  in  consequence  of  his  intended  removal  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Paton's  resignation  was  accepted. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Principal,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  K.  Maclennan,  and,— 

Besolved.  That  Doctor  G.  H.  Boulter,  M.P.P.,  of  Sterling,  be  elected  to  supply 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Paton. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Annual  Report  from  the  Trustees  to  the  Colonial 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  prepared  and 
transmitted.     The  draft  of  the  Report  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  John  Barclay  reported  verbally,  respecting  his  late  visit 
to  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  Endowment  Fund  contributions. 

A  Communication,  dated  the  28th  of  April,  1870,  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Campbell, 
Convener  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Graduates  and  Ex-Students  of  Queen's  College  was 
read,  requesting  an  interview  with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  request  was  granted. 
The  Deputation  entered  and  after  expressing  their  views  regarding  the  appointment  of 
a  "Lord  Rector"  withdrew.  Whereupon  it  was  moved  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bain, 
seconded  by  the  Reverend  K.  Maclennan,  and, — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Deputation  from 
the  Graduates  and  Ex-Students  on  tlio  subject  of  their  Communication  to  this  Board, 
and  that  the  Committee  consist  of  the  Principal,  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  Barclay, 
and  the  Reverend  D.  M.  Gordon,  and  to  report  to  the  Board. 

April  29th,  1870.  There  was  read  a  Communication  from  Doctor  Fowler  and 
Doctor  Neish,  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  King- 
ston, bearing  date  the  30th  of  December,  1869,  representing  the  inability  of  that 
Corporation  to  continue  to  pay  rent  for  the  Rooms  now  occupied  by  it  in  the  Building 
belonging  to  Queen's  College,  and  giving  formal  notice  that  its  occupation,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  existing  Lease,  must  terminate  at  the  close  of  the  present  Session, 
and  soliciting  the  Trustees  to  grant  the  necessary  accommodation  free  of  rent  charge. 
There  was  also  read  a  Communication  from  the  Members  of  the  University  Senate, 
dated  the  25th  of  April,  1870,  setting  forth  the  urgent  importance  of  making  provision 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  several  Departments  of  Queen's 
College. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  referred  to  in  the  said  Documents, 
the  Board  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Whereas,  at  the  time  accommodation  was  granted  in  the  new  Buildings  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  An  annual  rent  of  $250,  it  was  distinctly 
intimated  to  them,  by  the  Board,  that  it  might  soon  become  necessary  to  terminate 
such  arrangement,  in  view  of  the  inconvenience  and  insufficiency  of  the  accommodation 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  Queen's  College;  and  wherea?  the  inconvenience  and  insuffi- 
ciency then  existing  have,  in  the  meantime,  not  only  not  diminished,  but  have  very 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  Board,  being  satisfied  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
it  is  their  duty,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  Qaeen'a  College,  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  new  Buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology,  and  to  this 
end,  to  terminate  the  arrangement  now  existing  with  the  Royal  College.  The  Board 
desire  to  express  their  regret  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are  unable  to  accede 
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to  the  request  made  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  continued 
use  of  the  Building  free  of  rent.  It  is,  nevertheless,  resolved,  that  no  charge  shall  be 
made  for  the  current  six  months.  The  Board  hereby  instructs  the  Finance  and  Estate 
Committee  to  direct  the  occupation  of  the  Buildings  herein  referred  to,  together  with 
any  Furniture,  or  other  articles,  being  the  propei^y  of  Queen's  College,  and  to  put 
the  said  Buildings  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  use  of  -the  Classes  in  Theology  and 
Arts. 

The  Treasurer  read  Financial  Statements  Numbers  one  to  four,  inclusive,  together 
with  the  Auditor's  Report  thereon;  also  an  abstract  Statement  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  Account,  Number  five,  also  reported  on  by  the  Auditors. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  James  Croil,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  McLean,  and, — 

Besolved,  That  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  and  Statements,  Numbers  one  to  five, 
inclusive,  now  submitted  and  read,  be  received  and  approved. 

A  Report  from  the  Finance  and  Estate  Committee,  with  Estimates  of  the  Revenues 
and  Expenditure  for  the  next  year  was  submitted  and  read  and  approved. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  conveyec",  through  the  Secretary,  to 
Messieurs  John  Creighton  and  John  Kerr,  for  their  efficient  services  as  Auditors  for 
the  past  year,  and  that  these  Gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for 
the  current  year. 

The  Principal  referred  to  the  position  of  Profesosr  Dupuis  in  relation  to  the 
College  and  Observatory, — and  there  was  read  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Dupuis  to  the 
Principal  on  the  subject.     "Whereupon  it  was  unanimously, — 

Beslolved,  That  the  following  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  substituted  for  all  previous 
Minutes  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  as 
Professor  and  Meteorological  Observer. 

1st.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  as  Professor,  to  teach  the  subjects 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science,  and,  as  the  Meteorological  Observer,  to  take  the 
ordinary  observations.  2nd.  That  his  Salary  shall  be  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000) 
payable  half-yearly  by  the  College  Treasurer,  on  the  1st  of  October  and  of  April.  3rd. 
That  Mr.  Dupuis  alone  shall  have  authority  to  incur  expenses  connected  with  the 
Observatory  and  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  such  expenses.  4th.  That  this 
Resolution  shall  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  no  longer. 

Besolved,  That  the  Board  record  its  thanks  to  Doctor  Donald  McLean  for  his 
services  in  lecturing  to  the  Students  of  Queen's  College  during  the  past  Session,  and 
being  informed  of  Doctor  McLean's  willingness  to  continue  such  services,  hereby  appoint 
him  Lecturer  in  the  College  on  Human  Physiology,  without  Salary,  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board  and  no  longer. 

Besolved,  That  the  Board  record  its  thanks  for  the  introduction  of  improvements 
in  the  Convocation  Hall  by  means  of  the  proceeds  of  admission  charged  for  Public 
Evening  Lectures  delivered  last  Winter,  by  Professors  Mowat,  Murray,  Dupuis  and 
Ferguson. 

Besolved,  That  the  Board  appoint,  and  do  hereby  appoint,  Professor  Murray 
Lecturer  on  the  prinicples  and  practices  of  Elocution,  without  Salary  in  connection 
therewith,  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  and  no  longer. 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate,  dated  the  26th  of  April,  1870,  was 
read  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  Ladies'  Classes. 

The   Board  having  taken   into   consideration   the  subject  of   Classes   for   Ladies, 

Besolved,  1st.  That  it  is  desirable  that  such  Classes  be  opened  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  those  of  the  Professors  who  may  have  time  and  opportunity  to  take  charge 
of  them. 
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2nd.  That  such  Classes  shall  not  meet  tinder  the  charge  of  any  one  Professor  more 
frequently  than  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  a  week  during  the  College  Session. 

3rd.  That  the  Professor  shall  have  power  to  fix  Fees  for  attendance  at  such  Classes, 
and  to  appropriate  the  Fees  for  their  own  use. 

4th.  That,  under  arrangements  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Principal,  accommodation 
suitable  for  such  Classes  shall  be  provided  in  the  College  Buildings,  and  for  this 
accommodation,  including  Fuel  and  Janitor's  attendance,  each  Professor,  haying 
charge  of  a  Class,  shall  be  required  to  pay  Ten  dollars,  ($10),  per  Session  to  the  College 
Treasurer,  and  all  moneys,  so  paid  to  the  College  Treasurer,  shall  be  placed  at  the 
credit  of  the  General  Fund. 

5th.  That  a  separate  Register  for  such  Students  shall  be  opened  and  kept,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Principal,  by  one  of  the  Professors  having  charge  of  the  Classes 
and  an  annual  registration  Fee  of  Two  dollars,  ($2),  to  be  paid  by  each  Lady  Student] 
shall  entitle  her  to  borrow  Books  from  the  Library  for  one  year,  subject,  in  all  respects, 
except  as  regards  the  amount  of  said  Fee,  the  same  as  other  Students,  to  the  By-laws 
now  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  the  Library. 

6th.  That  the  Principal  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Trusstees  from  time  to  time, 
respecting  the  success  attending  this  arrangement,  and  the  expediency  of  continuing  it. 

The  Principal  submitted  a  draft  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College  to  the  Synod, 
which,  having  been  read  and  approved,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  Synod. 

The  Principal  introduced  a  proposal  for  converting  the  two  Wings  of  the  old 
Building  into  two  Houses  suitable  for  Professors  to  live  in,  and  submitted  Plans  and 
Specifications,  showing  the  probable  expenditure  and  Annual  Return  thereon.  The 
Board  conceiving  the  proposal  to  be  a  practicable  and  useful  one,  referred  it  to  the 
Finance  and  Estate  Committee,  with  power  to  act  at  its  discretion  in  carrying  out 
the  same. 

The  Annual  Report  from  the  Curators  of  the  Library  was  read  and  received. 

A  Code  of  By-laws,  passed  by  the  Senate,  in  relation  to  the  duties  and  conduct 
of  Students,  having  been  read,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  the  Principal  was 
empowered  to  have  them  and  the  Statutes  of  the  same  purport  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  Students  and  others. 

Moved  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beil,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Macdonnell,  and,- 

Resolved,  That  the  interest  on  the  "Michie  Bequest"  shall  hereafter  be  entered 
to  credit  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  College. 

June  1st,  1870.  There  was  read  a  Letter  from  Mr.  G.  L.  Mowat  tendering  the 
resignation  of  his  position  as  a  Member  of  the  Board.  The  Board  accepted  Mr.  Mowat's 
resignation.  i 

Mr  George  M.  Kingham,  of  Kingston,  was  elected  by  the  Board  a  Member  in 
room  of  Mr.  Mowat,  and  Doctor  0.  S.  Strange,  of  Kingston,  in  room  of  Sir  John  Rose, 
now  resident  m  England. 

It  was  reported,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James  Michie,  of  Toronto,  that  he  had  deposited 
temporarily  $1  406.92  of  Endowment  Fund  moneys  received  by  him  in  the  Freehold 
Permanent  Building  Society  of  Toronto,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6°/  per  annum, 
and  that  m  his  opinion,  it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  to  make  deposits  on  the  same 
terms  of  further  sums  of  which  he  might  receive  for  the  same  Fund.  The  Board 
ngreed  to  express  their  approval  of  the  arrangement  referred  to,  and  to  authorize  the 
continuance  of  the  same  during  the  pleasure  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Fin&nce  and  Estate  Committee. 
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The  investments  made  by  the  Finance  and  Estate  Committee  of  moneys  contributed 
to  the  Endowment  Fund,  as  detailed  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  Number  five,  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board,  having  been  brought  anew  under  the  notice 
of  the  Board,  it  was  agreed  to  approve  of  the  same.  The  following  are  the  investments 
referred  to :  — 

City  of  Montreal  Stock,  91  shares  at  10%   premium  $10,010  00 

County   of    Frontenac   Debentures    2,850  00 

Township    of    Thorah    Debentures    3,675  00 

64   Shares   of   Merchants'   Bank   Stock   at  par    6,300  00 

100  Shares  of  Merchants'  Bank  Stock  at  7%  premium  10,70u  00 

Township   of    Caledon   Debentures    3,325  00 

Township    of    Mono    Debentures    2,850  00 

Mortgage,   Mr,   Archibald  Ferguson,   Montreal   6,000  00 

Mr.   Thomas   Dunn,   Camden,   Ontario    240  00 

Mr.    A.   Mclsaacs,   Mara,   Ontario   399  00 

Bills  receivable,  Mr.  A.   Ferguson,  Montreal  180  00 

Mr.  Charles  Rogers,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Note  100  00 

Mr.   Robert  Hay,  Toronto,  Ontario,   Note   500  00 


The  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  was  read. 

The  Principal  reported  that  Contracts  had  been  entered  into  with  responsible  men 
for  work  on  the  College  Buildings,  with  a  view  to  provide  Dwelling  Houses  for  two 
Professors,  and  that  the  said  Dwelling  Houses  were  expected  to  be  readly  for  occupa- 
tion, at  a  probable  total  cost  of  $4,230. 

October  5th,  1870.  The  Principal  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  receipt 
by  the  Treasurer,  since  last  Meeting,  of  Five  hundred  dollars,  ($500),  from  Mrs  Glass, 
of  Sarnia,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Scholarship  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Glass,  her  Husband.  The  Board  agreed  to  accord,  and  do  hereby  accord,  their 
appreciation  of  the  choice  which  Mrs.  Glass  has  made  of  the  mode  of  honouring  her 
Husband's  memory,  and  their  hope  that  the  Scholarship  foundea  by  her  will  be 
instrumental  in  encouraging  many  young  men  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  for 
the  Ministry. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  an  extract  of  this  Minute  to  Mrs.  Glass. 

Becemher  7th,  1870.  At  the  adjourned  Meeting  of  Trustees  no  business  was  trans- 
acted for  want  of  a  quorum. 


¥• 


Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (of  Scotland). 

June  4th,  1870.  The  Reverend  Principal  Snodgrass  presented  and  read  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  and  also,  in 
connection  therewith,  a  Report  from  the  Executive  Committee,  appointed  to  provide 
a  supplementary  Endowment  for  that  Institution.  It  was  moved  by  the  Honourable 
-Alexander  Morris,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  passed  unanimously,  That  the 
Synod  receive  the  Reports  now  read ;  record  their  satisfaction  with  the  very  gratifying 
progiess  which  has  been  made  towards  the  Endowment  of  Queen's  College;  especially 
thank  the  Very  Reverend  Principal  Snodgrass  and  Professor  McKerras,  who  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  collecting  the  necessary  Funds ;  assure  them  that,  in  the  Con- 
gregations not  yet  visited,  they  will  meet  with  a  like  kindly  welcome  and  a  like 
gratifying  result;  they  rejoice  that  the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  make  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  Professional  Staff,  and  to  otherwise  extend  the  appliances 
of  Queen's  College;  and  unite  with  them  in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  widespread 
interest  which  has  been  evoked  throughout  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the  College. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Scholarship  and  Bursary  Scheme  having  been 
called  for,  was  presented  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  James  Williamson,  Convener  and 
road.    After  deliberation  upon  the  points  embraced  therein,  the  debate  was  adjourned 

June  6th,  1870.  The  Synod  resumed  consideration  of  the  Scholarship  and  Bursary 
Scheme  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  and  seconded  by  Mr.  James  B  Muir 
That  the  Report  now  read  be  received;  that  the  Committee  bo  re-appointed  with 
Professor  Williamson  as  Convener;  and  that  the  Scheme  be  specially  commended  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Church,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  Students  of 
Queen  s  College  having  the  Ministry  in  view,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  To  this  it  was  moved  in  amendment  by  the  Reverend  D.  J.  Macdonnell  and 
•econded  by  the  Reverend  D.  M.  Gordon,  that  the  Report  be  received,  and  the  Com- 
mittee continued,  with  Doctor  Williamson  as  Convener;  that  the  attention  of  defaulting 
Congregations  be  called  to  the  importance  of  the  Scheme;  and  further,  that  all  contri- 
butions, not  specially  appropriated  by  the  Donors,  be  applied  to  the  Scholarships  of 
the  Fund.  A  division  having  been  taken,  the  Amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  Votes,  and  the  Moderator  intimated  accordingly. 

Rbpobt  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  Colmsob. 

The  Trustees  of  Queen's  University  and  College  have  the  satisfaction  to  report 
that  the  Scheme  for  the  Endowment  of  the  Institution  continues  to  make  gratifying 
progress.  The  total  of  subscriptions  is  reckoned  at  $98,000,  of  which  $53,505  has  been 
paid,  and  $46,129  is  now  bearing  interest  at  an  average  rate  of  6S  per  cent.  Receipts 
•ince  the  date  of  the  Board's  last  Annual  Report  amount  to  $33,166.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  visitation  of  «bout  forty  of  the  Charges  on  the  Synod  Roll. 
The  Board  sees  no  cause  for  discouragement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  abundant  reason  to 
feel  confident  that  the  Church  shall,  in  the  strength  she  puts  on,  when  summoned  to 
the  effort,  and  in  the  zeal  which  she  has  since  manifested,  prove  equal  to  the  important 
cause  to  which  she  has  committed  herself.  With  regard  to  the  success  so  far  attained, 
the  Board  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Local  Treasurers 
in  collecting  subscriptions. 

The  Annual  Statements  of  the  Treasurer,  minutely  and  carefully  audited,  are 
herewith  submitted.  They  cover  the  Endowment,  as  well  as  the  General  Fund,  and 
show  the  exact  position  of  the  Corporation,  financially,  at  the  present  date.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  intromission  of  the  year  ending  on  the  10th  of  April,  resulted  in  a 
deficit  of  $3,084.76,  to  which  must  be  added  $3,200.19,  the  balance  at  the  debit,  reported 
last  year,  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  amount  of  deficiency.  For  some  time  to  come 
and,  indeed,  until  the  completion  of  the  Scheme,  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking 
the  increase  of  this  deficit  upon  which  the  Board  can  depend,  is  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Endowment  Fund.  It  is,  therefore,  the  subject  of  earnest  hope  that 
they  will  not  only  increase  in  number,  but  also  make  payment  of  their  subscriptions 
as  promptly  as  possible.  The  expense  of  maintenance  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure,— the  total  amount  for  the  year,  in  addition  to  Salaries,  being  only 
$692.63. 

In  June  last,  as  the  Synod  is  aware,  the  Board  instituted  a  separate  additional 
Department  m  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  namely,  that  of  History  and  English  Literature 
and  appointed  the  Reverend  George  D.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  to  be  Profesosr  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  it,  and  also  Lecturer  on  Modern  Languages.  An  important  defect  has 
thereby  been  supplied,  and  the  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  Professor  Ferguson's 
services  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution 
The  Calendar  for  the  Session  of  1870-71,  (copies  of  which  have  he^n  nrd^r^d  f^r 
mstribution  among  the  Members  of  Synod),  give  full  information  as  to  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  Arts  Curriculum,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment.  The  Board 
feels  confident  that  it  may  now  be  claimed  for  the  educational  arrangements  in  this 
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Faculty        •  t  they  compare  favourably,  in  respect  of  completeness,  with  those  of  any 
other  In.  rt'.ation  of  like  standing  and  character  in  this  Country. 

The  Board  is  much  indebted,  and  has  expressed  its  obligations,  to  Donald  McLean, 
M.D.,  for  a  free  Course  of  Lectures  given  to  the  Students  on  the  very  important  subject 
of  Human  Physiology,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Synod,  that  Doctor 
McLean's  gratuitous  services  as  Lecturer  on  this  subject  have  been  secured  for  future 
Sessions. 

During  the  past  Winter  a  Course  of  twelve  weekly  Lectures,  suited  to  the  general 
Public,  was  given  by  four  of  the  Professors  in  the  Convocation  Hall,  on  subjects  of  a 
scientific  character.  These  Lectures  excited  considerable  interest,  and  were  well 
attended.  The  admission  charges  were  generously  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Con- 
vocation Hall,  and,  for  this  act  of  liberality,  the  Board  has  taken  occasion  to  thank 
the  Professors  referred  to. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  to  Ladies  some  of  the  benefits  of  superior 
Education.  During  part  of  the  Session  a  Class  for  the  study  of  the  English  Language 
met  three  times  a  week  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Murray.  Twenty-two  Ladies  were 
enrolled,  and  the  attendance  and  work  has  been' so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  the  Board 
to  sanction  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  Some 
Regulations  with  reference  to  this  matter,  have  been  passed,  and  in  the  framing  of 
these  Regulations  the  Board  has  taken  care  that,  the  proper  discharge  of  ordinary 
professorial  duties  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  having  made  representations  to  the  Board,  as  to  the 
insufficiency  and  inconvenience  of  the  present  accommodation  for  the  Classes,  it  has 
been  resolved  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  Board  finding  that  the  necessary 
changes  can  be  eflFected  by  making  a  very  small  outlay  for  the  purpose. 

The  Boaru  regrets  that  the  number  of  Students  offering  for  the  Ministry  is  far 
short  of  the  requirement  of  the  Church.  Unless  unexpected  accessions  be  obtained  at 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  Course,  there  is  no  prospect  of  improvement  upon  the 
present  state  of  matters  for  three,  or  four,  years.  The  subject  is  earnestly  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Synod. 

For  a  few  years  the  general  attendance  of  Students  has  been  affected  prejudicially 
by  the  serious  difficulties  which,  during  that  period,  surrounded  the  existence  of  the 
College.  So  long  as  any  uncertainty  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Institution,  young  Men  could  not  be  expected  to  enter  upon  the  Graduation  Course. 
The  Board,  however,  has  the  happiness  of  believing  that  confidence  is  restored,  and 
an  increased  attendance  is  one  of  the  probable  consequences  of  this  change  of  feeling. 
For  the  past  Session  the  attendance  at  Queen's  College,  and  the  Institutions  in 
affiliation  with  it  was  as  follows :  — In  Arts  and  Theology,  40,  of  whom  18  have  the 
Ministry  in  view;  in  Medicine,  (Royal  College  of  Physicans  and  Surgeons,)  42;  in 
Grammar  School,  85 ;  in  Ladies'  Class,  22.  So  that,  in  all,  189  Persons  received  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  University. 

To  all  friends  who  have  in  any  way  aided  in  promoting  the  Endowment  of  the 
College,  and  to  those  who,  during  the  past  year,  made  Donations  to  the  Museum,  the 
Library,  and  the  Scholarship  and  Prize  Funds,  the  Trustees  take  this  opportunity  of 
offering  their  grateful  acknowledgments. 


?!  I 


Kingston,  28th  April,  1870. 


John  Hamilton,  Chairman. 
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Mtatiment  of  the  Ordinary  Rbvenue  and  Expenditurr  op  Queen's  CoujtoK,  for  thb 

Year  ending  10th  or  April,  1870. 


Itevenue. 

Grant  from  Colonial  Com- 
tnittpe  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland    

Temporalities'    Fund    

Dividends  on  Bank  Stock  ... 

Interest  on  Mortgages,  Gov- 
ernment Securities,  and 
Bank  Deposits   

Fees — Class   and   Graduation 

Rent— Medical  Hall  ...$250 
Class    Room    10 


Subscriptions  Collected:  — 

In    Canada    $195  00 

In    Scotland    985  58 

Interest  on  subscrip- 
tion to  Endowment 
Fund    727  39 


$     ots. 


1,463  33 

2,000  00 
1,068  00 


1,620  57 
2' 8  00 


260  00 


Balance,  deficiency 


1,907  97 


$8,537  87 
$3,084  76 


Expenditure. 

Salaries    

Other  expenses   


$     cts, 

$10,930  00 

692  03 


$11,622  63 

Kingston,  23rd  April,  1870. 

Certified  as  correct,  as  by  separate  Report. 

Kingston,  28th  April,  1870. 


$11,622  63 
W.   Ireland,   Seoretary-Treasurer. 


John  Creighto.^, 
John  Kerr, 


Auditors. 


Assets  and  LiABiLiTiEg  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  on  10th. April,  1870. 


IJefc*'"-  $    cts. 

Royal  Charter,  Cost  of  3,107  37 

Class   Apparatus    3,633  92 

Library— Expenditure  on   ...  3,399  68 

Furniture  Account   1,429  09 

College  Premises   35,993  26 

Bank    Stock    26,700  00 

Lands    900  00 

Mortgages    15,926  65 

Scholarship    Stocks    600  00 

Canada   Diminion    Stock    ...  12,900  00 

Debentures    13,500  00 

Montreal     Public     Property 

Stock    10,010  00 

Bills   Receivable    780  00 

Merchants'     Bank,     Endow- 
ment  Fund   Account    4,356  23 

Merchants'  Bank  .,..,  1.38  40 


$133,374  50 
Kingston,  23rd  April,  1870. 


Credit.  $     cts. 

Endowment     of     the     New 

Chair   in   Theology    

Michie    Bequest    

The  Reverend  A.  Lewis  

Funds   for   Investment    

Bursary    Endowments    

Leitch   Memorial   Funds   .... 

Observatory   

Students     in     Arts     for   the 

Ministry  (Class  Fees)  

Scholarships    

Endowment   Fund   51,132  62 

Profit    and   Loss    70,522  40 


1,118  49 

2,000  00 

416  00 

2,296  96 

2,247  55 

2,386  03 

127  40 

180  00 

947  05 

$133,374  50 
W.  Ireland,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Synod  Endow mknt  Committkb. 


The  Synod's  Oonoral  Committee  on  the  Endowment  of  Qnoen'ti  College  respectfully 
submit  a  Ropo"'    of  progress  for  one  year  ending  at  date. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  Congregations,  (thirty-six  in  all),  have  been 
visited  by  one,  or  both,  Members  of  the  Deputation  from  the  College. 

Very  nearly  all  the  lamilies  belonging  to  these  Congregations  have  been  waited 
opon.  Besides  full  explanations  of  the  occasion  and  object  of  the  Scheme,  information 
was  given  ns  to  the  purpose  of  prime  importance  for  which  the  College  was  founded, 
as  to  the  means  at  command  for  the  instruction  of  young  Men  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  superior  education,  and  as  to  the  designs  and  expectations  of  the  Church 
with  reference  to  the  future  of  the  Institution.  The  Members  of  the  Deputation  in 
all  their  movements  were  most  effectively  aided  by  the  earnest  and  zealous  co-operation 
of  the  looal  Ministers  and  leading  Laymen.  Testimony  is  cheerfully  borne  as  to  the 
uniform  kindness  of  the  reception  accorded  by  the  People,  the  pleasantness  of  the 
intercourse  with  them,  which  the  Deputation  enjoyed,  and  the  great  interest  shown 
in  the  claims  and  success  of  the  cause  submitted  to  them.  The  prosecution  of  the 
Scheme  has  had,  it  is  believed,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
Church  in  general,  while,  in  instances  not  a  few,  the  spirit  of  Congregational  enterprise 
for  the  accomplishment  of  important  local  purposes  has  been  quickened  and  encouraged. 
The  urgent  demand  that  exists  for  an  increase  of  Students  for  the  Ministry,  so  that 
the  numerous  vacant  Charges  and  Mission  Field  of  the  Church  may  be  supplied,  has 
been  specially  set  forth,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  these  are  grounds  for 
entertaining  the  reasonable  hope  that  efforts  made  in  this  direction  shall  be  far  from 
being  in  vain. 

The  progress  made  in  obtaining  pecuniary  results  may  be  best  exhibited  by  the 
following  comparison.  At  this  time  last  year  the  amount  subscribed  was  $70,000,  now 
it  is  reckoned  at  $100,000;  the  amount  collected  was  $25,000,  now  it  is  $61,.341.  The 
number  of  Scholarships  paid  is  33,  representing  $16,500,  and  of  nominations  122,  repre- 
senting $12,200,  as  compared  with  20  of  the  former,  representing  $10,000,  and  46  of  the 
latter,  representing  $4,600,  as  shown  in  the  former  Report  to  the  Synod. 

The  Committee  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating  that  much  credit  is  due  to 
,  the  local  Treasurers  appointed  in  the  various  Congregations  for  the  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  they  are,  in  general,  discharging  the  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions, 
and  that  the  payment  of  instalments  by  subscribers  has  hitherto  been  more  punctual 
than  any  one  ventured  to  anticipate ;  so  prompt,  indeed,  is  the  fulfilment  of  obligations 
that  the  inevitable  margin,  or  loss,  on  account  of  non-collection,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  considerably  less  than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

With  a  continuance  of  that  Divine  Favour  which- has  hitherto  been  enjoyed,  and 
upon  which  the  Prosecutors  of  the  Scheme  humbly,  yet  thankfully,  acknowledge  their 
entire  dependence,  the  hope  is  cherished  that  before  long  the  great  object  aimed  at, 
n&mely,  the  securing  of  a  fully  equipped  Collegiate  Institution,  over  which  the  Church 
shall  have  control,  and  in  which  the  Church  may  have  confidence,  shall  be  successfully 
attained,  without  interference  with  the  Church's  ordinary  operations,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  great  and  varied  advantage  to  them  all. 

Kingston,  May  31st,  1870.  W.  Snodohass,  Convener. 


.    '^ 


'iliifi 


Report  on  the  Soholarbhip  and  Burbart  Scheme  ioh  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th 

o»  Mat,  1870. 


The  Committee  on  the  Seholarsbip  and  Bursary  Scheme  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  Report :  — 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the 
information   of   the    Synod,   shows   the    amount    received,    and   the    Expenditure   since 
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the  Ut  of  July,  1869,  to  bo  $444'. J4  and  $406.10  reipeotively.  The  number  of  Congrega- 
tionii  contributing  is  31. 

It  ia  unneoe««ar,  ^»  v  apitr'i.^  eh«  claims  which  the  Scheme  has  on  the  support 
of  the   ^ynod    «    d  which     >u  ^«  fully  8t«  ed   in  former  Reports.     Your  Committee 

hare  only  to  say,  «*t»»  ^W  ^a.  s  have  lost  non*'  of  their  urgency  and  force,  and  that 
th«r«»  is  every  pr^jn^M*  ot  the  d.  »n«|i  on  the  Funds  dirt  ring  the  next  bcssion  being 
increased . 

Your  Commllt*fl.  therefore,  trust  that  the  Synod  will  ftj/ain  recommend  this 
Important  S«home  U  U.  sympathy  and  npport  of  the  Church,  and  will  renew  its 
recommendation,  ttui^  on  the  nay  appointed  iur  the  collection,  Prayer  be  offered  up  foi 
our  Colleges  in  all  iH«  ^^onpregations,  and  the  attention  of  their  Members  be  directed 
to  the  claims  of  the  MlnUi-v    of  tho  Gospel  upon  young       m  of  piety  and  talent. 

They  also  beg  leave  again  to  suggest,  !hat  as  early  a  day  as  possible  be  fixed  for 
the  collection  for  the  Scheme,  as  the  Scholarship  and  Bursaries  rec^iire  to  be  paid 
before  the  close  of  the  College  Session. 

Kingston.  31st  May.  1870.  j,„,,  WittUMsoN,  Convener 

III.    THE   CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND,    REPRESENTING   TRINITY    UNIVERSITY. 
Prooebdinos  o»  ihb  CouNciii  OF  Trinity  College,   1870. 

January  11th,  1870.  Ersolved,  That  the  names  of  Profesaors  Ambery  and  Jones, 
the  Honourable  O.  W.  Allan,  M  James  Henderson  and  Mr.  William  Ince,  be  added 
to  the  Committee  on  Affiliation  with  Toronto  University. 

Eesohed,  That  the  former  Committee  on  Statutes  be  re-appointed  for  1870. 

^esolvd,  That  the  Committee  on  Discipline  for  1870  be  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
Ml     i.  B      "arman  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell. 

Resolveu,  That  Mr.  F.  W.  Cumberland  be  elected  a  Member  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  Trinity   .'ollege  School,  Port  Hope. 

Febrmry  8th,  1870.  The  Finance  Committee  in  its  Report,  recommended.  That 
with  respect  to  the  £5,400  sterling,  Canada  5%  Bonds,  in  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Bank  in  London,  that  the  same  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  Canada,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee,  by  instructiona  from  the  Corporation. 

That  the  Dominion  Stock  of  £3,800  currency,  held  by  the  College,  bo  sold  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  other  Securities,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee,  bv 
the  instruction  of  the  Corporation,  (the  said  stock  being  now  at  say  7%  premium).  The 
Report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  further  reported  that,  having  examined  and  considered  the  Bursar's 
Annual  Statement,  and  the  Estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  College  for 
the  year  1870,  they  recommend  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  Corfo  ition, 
believing,  after  careful  consi  'oration,  that  the  same  may  he  relied  on. 

The  Bur.sar  read  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  College;  thr.  I<rrr  ptr- 
and  Expenditures  of  1869;  and  tho  estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  ie/C. 

Resolved,  That  tho  Committee  appointed  by  tha  Corporation  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  affiliation  o*  Trinity  College  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  also 
the  means  by  which  the  oon-^'hion  of  Trinity  College  may  be  improved,  beg  to  report 
to  the  Corporation  the  folio  '■,<,  Resolutions,  which  the  Committee  have  unanimously 
adopted  and  which  set  foHh  ',  nclu.fons  at  which  they  have  so  far  arrived  in 
regard  to  the  subject  rfcferre<?   'c    \w:  for  ronsideration :  — 

c.rJi^^i^i^^^^K'.r,'C  -TffilVbr'^    'u  ^°?P°''^*-?^  °f  Trinity  College, 
sitv  of  Tnrnnf;,    j;~  T"^  ..iisi,,*    f.  ...     -^f    ctJihatiou   af  that  Institution  with  the   Univer- 

t  es    and  onen  to  «. L  P""°"  ?'^  ^'"\-^  '^"^'"'•^  ^«  surrounded  by  so  many  difficul- 

eSrtTinerby  the'co'J^oYatJot  '"''  ''^''*"'^^'  *'^*  ''  ''  °"«  ^'^^ '^  ^^ht  Lt  to  be 
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2.  That,  in  tho  (pinion  of  tho  Committco,  by  th«  adoption  of  'ho  following  moiisuroii, 
w|hich  it  iubmitii  for  tho  consid«ration  of  tho  Corporation,  tho  condition  of  Trinity 
(JolloKo  <'an  bo  mat«r;ully  improved,  and  its  u»ofulnoH«  oxtondod,  in  conBoquonco  of  the 
larnor  nuinbor  of  tho  youth  of  IL ^  Province  which  wilV  *  tho  Committfio  believe,  be 
brouKht  under  ita  teaching. 

3.  That  tho  MonHuroH  which  the  Coinmitto     propoa*.  wre ; — 

(a)  Tho  gn    tost  possible  retri  nohment  in  the  Expenditure  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  such  of  its  oroperty  as  consists  of  Wild  Lands,  and  Town  Lots, 
othor  than  tho  Lots  known  us  Uje  KobinMun  Lots,  into  cash,  or  Securi  loa,  yielding 
Income. 

((•)  The  realiainK  of  all  such  debts,  or  monies,  due  to  the  Corporation  as  can,  by 
active  exertion  of  tho  part  of  the  Corporation  be  now  realiand 

(rf)  The  appointment  of  two  additional  (  rofosaors — oae  in  tho  iJ('[>artment  of  Natural 
Science,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Modern  History  and  English   Literat  are. 

4.  That,  with  the  view  to  a  closer  and  more  oxacit  considorntion  of  this  important 
Bub.ieot,  the  Corporation  be  requested  to  give  authority  to  fhe  Committee  to  institute 
miith  more  particular  examination  of  tho  assets  of  tho  Corporation,  iid  of  the  various 
iteni.,  of  Expenditure,  as  shall  enable  the  Committee  to  report  fully  to  the  Corporation 
on  th<.  matters  in  question,  and,  with  that  view,  to  incur  such  rcnsonable  expense  as 
may  bo  nocossary,  and  to  rocoivo  from  tho  Authorities  and  tho  Bursar  such  detailed 
Rtatemonta  in  writing  as  the  Committee  may  require. 

March  8th,  1870.  Tho  Land  and  Finance  Committee  make  the  following  Report:  — 
That  the  Dominion  Stock  of  $16,200.00  hold  by  the  Corporation,  has  been  sold  at  an 
advance  of  7J%,  amounting  to  $16,,'540.00,  that  the  accured  interest  on  the  same  amouni 
ed  to  $362.30,  making  in  all  $16,692.30.  Less  Transfer  foes  and  Brokerage,  $76.  Thai 
this  amount,  together  with  $2,778.18.  of  Cash  for  Investment,  hn  been  invested  in  the 
purohast*  of  $21,000,  of  City  of  Toronto  debentures  at  91%. 

Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Dominion   Stock  16,340  00 

Interest  on  the  Samo   352  30 

Cash    2,778  18 

$19,470  48 

Paid  for  $21,000  City  of  Toronto  Debentures  at  19|%  .519,215  00 

Transfer  fees  and  Brokerage  on  sale  of  Dominion  Stock  67  00 

Accrued  Interest  on  City  of  Toronto  Debentures  to  time  of 

purchase    179  48 

$r),470  48 
Showing  a  gain  on  the  transaction  of  $1,629  52. 

That  the  Trustees  have  given  an  order  to  the  London  Joint  Stock  B  nk,  in  London, 
to  deliver  to  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  the  £5,400  0  0  sterling,  6':  Canada  Bonds, 
held  by  them. 

April  12th,  1870.  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell,  from  the  Finance  Comm  tee,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Auditor  on  the  Bursar's  account  for  the  year  ending  i  the  31st  of 
March  last. 

The  Land  and  Finance  Committee  made  the  following  Report  to  tl  effect,  that 
the  Committee  had  made  sundry  investments  of  the  College  Funds  w  ich  were  in 
England  and  in  this  Province. 

Betolved,  That  the  Report  be  adopted. 

Besolved,  That  three  months'  leave  of  absence  bo  granted  to  Professor  Bovellj  who 
is  desirous  of  visiting  the  West  Indies. 

Besolved,  That  this  Corporation  avail  themselves  of  the  present  Meeting;  to  record 
on  tho  Minutes  the  pleasure  with  which  they  have  heard  of  the  success  .ittained  by 
Mr.  George  Whitaker,  eldest  son  of  the  Provost,  in  being  ranked  as  Senior  Classic  at 
Cambridge ;  and  to  offer  their  warm  congratulation  to  the  Reverend  the  Pre  vost  on  so 
happy  an  event. 

The  Provost  bavip.g  Kronght  forward  thft  r-pplicitior.  of  Professor  Jor:«>s  to  he 
furnished  with  a  Testimonial  th.tt  he  may  forward  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  has  made 
application  for  a  Professorship  in  the  College  of  Otago,  the  following  Resolution  was 
adopted. 
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Besolved,  That  in  reply  to  Professor  Jones'  application  the  Testimonial  read  by 
the  Provost  be  approved  by  the  Corporation,  and  that  the  Seal  of  the  Corporation 
be  a£Sxed  to  it. 

May  10th,  1870.  The  Archdeacon  of  Toronto,  from  the  Committee  appointed  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1869,  to  consider  the  subject  of  affiliation  of  Trinity  College  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  also  as  to  measures  by  which  the  condition  of  Trinity 
College  might  be  improved,  reported  as  follows:  — 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  on  the  10th,  of  November,  1869,  to 
consider  the  question  of  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  aleo  such 
measures  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Irmity  College,  and  to  report  thereon,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : —That  the 
Committee  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  Report,  which  they  presented  at  a  previous  Meet- 
ing ot  the  Corporation  on  the  subject  of  affiliation.  That,  in  discharging  the  duty 
of  revising  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  College,  the  Committee  feel  that  their 
brst  business  was  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  the  Capital  of  the  Corporation,  and 
also  the  amount  of  its  legitimate  income,  and  then  to  make  suggestions,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  both.  With  these  objects  in  view  the  Committee  called  for  certain 
btatements  whuh  the  Bursar  readily  furnished.  In  number  several  of  these  Statements, 
tho  actual  Capital  yielding  Income  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1369,  is  stated  as  follows- 
—Debentures,  £36,350.0.0  Mortgages  £6,469.0.0.  Bonds  £1,080.0.0.  Total,  £43,899  0  0 
lirst  then,  with  regard  to  Debentures:  The  Amount  of  Capital  in  Debentures,  of 
Debentures  contained  in  the  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  1869,  recently  laid  before 
the  Corporation,  as  having  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Finance  Comhiittee. 

The  Income  derived  from  the  Debentures  referred  to,  for  the  year  1869,  amounted, 
us  appears  both  from  the  Bursar's  Statement  Number  Eight,  and  from  the  Financial 
statement  above  mentioned,  to  £2,085.2.10.  By  two  operations,  since  carried  out  by 
tHe  t  inance  Committee,  under  the  authority  of  the  Corporation,  videlicet,  by  the  sale 
and  le-iiivestment  of  Dominion  Stock,  and  of  Canada  5%  Bonds,  that  Income  was 
increased  by  $493.38,  (£125.16.11,)  raising  the  amount  of  Income  to  £2,210.19.9.  and 
by  the  same  operation,  $1,529.52,  and  $2,070.00=  $3,599.52,  were  added  to  the  Principal. 

(The  Committee  gave  some  further  particulars  as  to  what  might  be  desirable  to  do 
in  regard  to  future  investments).  Your  Committee  anticipate  that,  if  the  measures 
which  they  have  now  ventured  to  recommend  shall  have  been  carried  into  effect,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  College  will  be  so  effectually  improved,  as  not  only  to  relieve 
it  from  all  difficulties,  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  Income,  but  to  y^ut  it  in  the  power 
of  tho  Corporation  to  add  to  the  StafE  of  Professors,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Professor 
of  Physical  Science,  and  of  a  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Modern  History,  or  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  as  the  Corporation  may  see  fit,. a  measure  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  would  have  the  efiFect  of  attracting  a  larger  number  of  the  youth  of 
tho  Province  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  bringing  them  under  its  teach- 
ing; while  it  would  carry  out  more  fully  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  Royal  Charter, 
vhV'h  are  not  only  the  Education  of  youth  in  the  doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England,  but  their  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Science  and  Literature,  which  are  taught  in  the  Universities  of  the  Mother 
Country.     When  it  was, — 

Besolved,  That  this  Council,  while  appreciating  the  labour  of  the  Committee,  and 
being  favourably  impressed,  at  a  first  reading,  with  the  Report  presented ;  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  length  and  importance,  would  defer  its  consideration  in  detail  until 
it  b"  lithographed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Council,  prior  to  the  next 
Meeting. 

Juhi  12th,  1870.  Resolved,  That  in  future  no  Student  of  Trinity  College  shall  be 
allowed  to  join  the  Volunteer  Company  of  the  College,  except  with  the  consent  of  his 
Parents,  given  in  writing,  such  Company  being  liable  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Militia  Act. 

A  Letter  having  been  read  from  the  Reverend  C.  H.  Badgley,  resigning  as  Head 
Master  of  Trinity  College  School,  at  Port  Hope,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell, 
seconded  by  the  Reverend  John  Ambery,  That  the  resignation  of  the  Reverend  C.  H. 
Bidgley,  as  Head  Master  of  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hopp,  be  accepted  by  this 
Corporation.  Which  Resolution,  on  being  put,  it  was  moved  in  amendment,  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ontario,  seconded  by  Chancellor  Henderson,  of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario, 
That  this  Council  cannot  formally  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Badgley, 
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as  Head  Master  of  the  School  at  Port  Hope,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
Mr.  Badgley  was  appointed  by  this  Council. 

On  a  Vote  being  taken,  the  Amendment  was  carried. 

'Resolved,  That  the  Head  Mastership  of  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Ho,..e,  be 
offered  to  the  Reverend  C.  J.  Bethune,  on  the  condition,  that  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity  College  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  expenses  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred, 
for  such  School;  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  the  Trinity  College  School  is  not 
a  preparatory  .School,  established  under  the  Act  incorporating  Trinity  College. 

A  Letter  was  read  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Niagara,  resigning  his  seat  as  a  Member 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Trinity  College  School,  and  making  several  remarks  on 
the  investment  of  the  securities  of  the  College. 

Novemher  9th,  1870.  The  Land  and  Finance  Committee  made  a  Report  in  regard 
to  further  investments  made  by  it  of  the  College  Capital.  The  Report  was  received 
and  approved. 

Besolved,  That  Doctors  Bovell,  Hodder,  Bethune,  Hallowell  and  C.  B.  Hall,  be 
appointed  provisionally  as  a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for  Trinity  College,  in  view 
of  an  intended  revival  of  a  Medical  School. 

Resolved,  That  the  Provost,  and  the  Professor  of  Classics  have  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  appoint  an  assistant  Lecturer  in  Classics  for  the  present  year,  at  the 
stipend  of  £50.0.0.  That  the  kind  and  courteous  offer  of  Doctor  C.  B.  Hall  to  lecture 
gratuitously  in  the  College,  during  the  present  season,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Students 
on  the  subject  of  Chemical  Physiology,  be  gratefully  accepted,  and  that  the  Bursar 
be  requested  to  communicate  this  Resolution  to  Doctor  Hall. 

III.  THE  (FREE)  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  REPRESENTING  KNOX  COLLEGE. 
Proceedings  op  the  (GENERAii  Assembly)  of  the  Canada  (Free)  Presbyterian  CnuRcii. 

June  9th,  1870.  The  Assembly  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Management 
of  Knox  College.  The  Report  was  handed  in,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Ormiston,  was  read  by  the  Reverend  David  Inglis. 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  of  the  College  was  also  handed  in,  and  was  read  for 
the  Chairman,   who  was  Moderator  of  the   Assembly,  by  the  Reverend  William   Reid. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  and  Senate  were  received  by  the  Synod. 

June  ISth,  1870.  The  Assembly  resumed  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  Knox  College. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  now  read  by  the  Reverend  William 
Gregg,  the  Convener. 

On  motion  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Waters,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Ormiston,  it  was  agreed,— That  the  Report  be  received  and  printed  in  the  Appendijj 
to  the  Minutes;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, and  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  anent  Scholarships, 
be  brought  before  the  Congregations  of  the  Church. 

ThtM-e  was  taken  up  and  read  a  Special  Report  from  the  Board  of  Management 
of  Knox  College,  stating  that  they  had  before  them  a  Communication  from  the 
Reverend  Principal  Willis,  tendering  the  resignation  of  his  charge  as  Principal  and 
Professor  in  Knox  College,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  t'-msmit  the  Letter  of  Prin- 
cipal Willis  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  recommend  that,  in  case  of  his  resignation  being 
accepted,  he  should  receive  a  retiring  allowance  of  not  less  than  One  thousand  dollars, 
($1,000),   per  annum. 

The  Special  Report  also  stated  that  the  Reverend  R.  Ure  had  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  Lectureship  in  the  College. 
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The  Letter  of  Principal  Willis,  tendering  his  resignation,  as  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  College,  was  read.     After  a  very  general  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Principal  Willis  was  held 
for  his  many  and  varied  qualifications,  his  extensive  acquirements  as  a  sound  Theologian, 
and  his  mature  Scholarship,  the  following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Moved  by  the  Reverend  R.  Lowry,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clark,  That  in  view 
of  the  decided  terms  in  which  the  resignation  has  been  tendered,  and  the  lengthened 
services  and  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  Principal,  the  resignation  now  laid  before 
the  Assembly  be  accepted,  said  resignation  to  take  e£Eect  on  the  first  of  August  next 
and  that  the  following  Committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  Minute  in  reference 
thereto,  videlicet: — The  Reverends  Doctor  Ormiston,  Doctor  Jennings,  Professor  Young, 
Mr.  Ure,  and  Mr.  Lowry, — Mr.  Lowry,  Convener. 

On  motion  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Topp,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Ure. 
it  was  unanimously  agreed, — That  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  as  to  a  retiring 
allowance  to  Principal  Willis  Be  adopted,  and  that  the  amount  be  One  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars,  ($1,200),  per  annum. 

It  was  agreed,  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  That  the  Report  of  the  College  Board, 
and  all  relative  Papers,  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  and  that  the  following 
Committee,  namely:— The  Reverends  Doctor  Topp,  Professor ^Caven,  Professor  Proud- 
foot,  Doctor  Jennings,  Doctor  Ormiston,  nominate  that  Special  Committee,— Doctor 
Ormiston  to  be  Convener. 

Doctor  Ormiston  reported  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  Special 
Commitee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Report  of  the  College  Board,  and  relative 
Papers,  submitting  a  list  of  names  proposed  to  constitute  said  Committee.  The  Report 
was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  Comiiiittee  therein  named  was  appointed. 

June  Uih,  1870.  The  Assembly  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  frame  a  deliverance  on  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Knox  College. 
The  draft  deliverance  on  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Knox  College  was  handed  in 
and  read. 

The  Report  was  received,  and  it  was  agreed  to  consider  the  recommendations  there 
contained,  seriatim.  The  recommendations  from  one  to  eleven  inclusive,  were  read, 
one  by  one,  and  were  severally  agreed  to,  and  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  College  the  Reverend  G  Youne  be 
T^M '^  .^  il^r'"""  P'-^f^^^"'-  ^n  ^^^^^  College,  and  that  hi  be  appointed  to  teach  Mental 
ClassS'      ^^'^'^^^P'^y'   ^"^  superintend  the   preparatory  training  of  the   Students  in 

2.  That    the  General    Assembly    make    provision    for    the   teaching    of    Systematic 

IvfotLrie^tTelr''"""'  '"^  ''^'  '"'^  '''^'  ''  "^^  ''^  ^^'""'^  "^^^^^^  to tppot? 

Knnv  rnV„*,;n"' o\*», '''^"' *°  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
f^k«  flS  fe  f  •  f  "^"^^  '"^.^*'"^  °^^  ^}^  Assembly,  the  Presbyteries  be  instructed  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration  and  to  nominate  such  Minister,  or  Ministers,  as  thev 
may  deem  suitable  and  qualified  for  the  Chair.  ^iimswrB,  as  rney 

fU  i  "^^^^  A^^  Assembly  record  its  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
the  Reverend  Robert  Ure  as  Lecturer  in  Knox  College,  and  regret  that  he  has  felt 
It  his  duty  to  resign  his  office,  as  appointed  at  last  Synod,  but  considering  the  decided 
terms  in  'vhich  Mr.  Ure  s  decision  has  been  expressed,  recommend  that  the  resignation 
uR   accepted.  ° 

5.  That  the  Reverend  J  J.  A.  Proudfoot  be  requested  to  continue  his  services 
m  the  Lectureship  on  Homiletics,  for  the  next  year. 

6.  That  the  Reverend  Messieurs  Tnglis,  of  Hamilton,  and  Gregg  of  Toronto  be 
appointed  to  lecture^  on  Syst^matie^  Theology  and  Apologetics,  for  three  months  each, 
during  the  coming  Session  of  the  College.  ' 

7.  That  the  Reverend  Professor  Caven  be  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Senate. 

8.  That  the  Lecturers  be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Senate  of  Ktjox  Colleo'e 

9.  That  the  Salary  of  the  Reverend  Professor  Young  shall  be  One  thousand  six 
hundred.  ($1,600),  a  year  and  that  of  each  Lecturer  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

10.  That  the  Boarding  House  be  continued,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Board 
to  make  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  it  as  may  be  deemed  best. 
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11.  That  while  the  Committee  do  not,  meanwhile,  recommend  any  general  Endow- 
ment of  the  College,  they  have  learned  with  satisfaction  that  a  movement  is  contem- 
plated for  the  Endowment  of  a  Chair  in  Knox  College,  in  connection  with  the  memory 
of  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Burns,  and  recommend  that  the  movement  receive  the  appro- 
val of  the  Assembly  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  Ministers  and  other  office- 
bearers of  the  Church. 

June  15th,  1870.  The  Reverend  Professor  Young  brought  up  again  and  read  the 
Paper  submitted  by  him  in  the  morning,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Doctor  Burns,  as 
follows :  — 

The  Synod  cannot  take  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  Venerable  Doctor  Robert 
Burns,  without  recording  their  sense  of  his  qualities,  and  of  the  eminent  services  he 
was  enabled,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to  render  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  His 
duties  as  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  Knox  College  were  discharged  with  zeal  and  fidelity ; 
and  had  a  deep  concern  both  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young  men  under  his 
care,  and  for  their  progress  in  their  studies;  to  his  exertions  mainly  the  formation 
of  the  College  Library  was  due ;  his  preaching  tours  had  much  influence  in  calling 
forth  an  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  sustaining  the  College;  and 
his  unabated  interest  in  the  Institution,  even  after  he  had  become  Emeritus  Professor, 
was  shown  by  some  of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Minute  in  reference  to  the 
resignation,  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Willis,  of  his  office  as  Principal  of  Knox  College, 
was  handed  in  and  read.  The  Report  was  received,  and  the  Minute  therein  contained 
adopted,  as  follows:  — 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Willis,  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology,  and  Principal  of  Knox  College,  the  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church  agree  to  place  on  record  their  high  estimate  of  his  personal,  ministerial,  and 
professorial  worth.  During  a  period  of  twenty-tJiree  years,  his  eminent  talents  have 
been  faithfully  and  assiduously  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  Candidates 
for  the  Christian  Ministry.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  Doctor  Willis  has  displayed 
a  very  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  Theological  Literature,  and  the  history  of 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  also  a  profound  apprehension  of  Divine  truth,  and  a  deep 
research  into  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  proper  ministration  of  the  Gospel. 
A  large  number  of  the  present  Ministers  of  the  Church  have  been  trained  by  him,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  occupy  very  prominent  positions  in  the  Church,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  their  training  has  been  intrusted  to  one,  who  has  efficiently  discharged 
his  duty,  and  that  in  those  Ministers  there  is  a  living  testimonial  of  the  value  of  his 
instructions.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Professor,  Doctor  Willis  has  faithfully 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  labours  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  have  been  very  abundant.  Many  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  Christian  people  belonging  to  our  vacant 
Congregations  and  Mission  Stations,  can  certify  to  the  readiness  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  has  applied  himself  to  that  part  of  his  Master's  work,  and  to  the  edification 
which  has  followed  his  elucidation  of  Gospel  truth. 

Bepori  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Kncj^  College. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  Knox  College  have  much  pleasure  in   reporting  to 
the  General  Assembly  that  the  utmost  harmony  has  prevailed  in  all  their  deliberations 
and  that  a  very  encouraging  measure  of  success  has  attended  that  special  department 
of  the  Church's  work  which  has  been  intrusted  to  them.     The  Board  have  to  report  to 
the  Assembly  that,  on  the  17th  August  last,  immediately  after  his  return  from  Scotland 

hv%  ir^"'^!,^"^^'*  ^'"'"''  ^■^■'  ^™«"*"«  P'-ofessor  of  Church  History,  was  removed 
y  _eath.  T..o.  Board  have  entered  upon  thoir  Minutes  an  expression  of  the  sever© 
loss  sustained  by  the  College  and  the  Church  in  the  removal  of  their  venerable  and 
revered  Father,  whose  eminent  gifts,  enlarged  experience,  and  unwearied  zeal  rendered 
his  services  specially  valuable  in  every  department  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work 
8 — XXII. 
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The  Board  have  also  to  notice,  with  regret,  the  more  recent  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Willing,  who  for  many  years  has  conducted  the  Boarding  Establishment  in  connection 
with  Knox  College,  and  they  desire  also  to  express  their  sympathy  with  his  family, 
bereaved  by  so  sudden  a  stroke. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  held  last  June,  the  question  of  the  Endowment  of 
Knox  College  was  remitted  to  this  Board,  and  they  were  instructed  to  mature  a  plan 
and  report  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly,  or  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  proceed  with  the  Endowment,  if  the  way  seemed  clear.  A  Committee  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  mature  a  plan,  and  report  at  an  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Board, 
to  be  held  on  the  23rd  of  November  last.  A  draft  of  an  Endowment  scheme  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  adjourned  Meeting,  but,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  the  Board  agreed  to  delay  in  the  meantime,  on  the  ground  that  it 
appeared,  from  reports  from  various  quarters,  that  the  financial  state  of  the  Country 
was  less  favourable  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  Board  beg  leave  now  to  commend 
the  whole  subject  of  Endowment  to  the  General  Assembly,  believing  that,  if  possible, 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  securing  this  most  desirable  object. 

For  an  account  of  the  College  work  during  the  Session  the  Assembly  is  referred 
to  the  report  of  the  Senate,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  in  which  t!ie  Principal 
and  Professors  severally  report  regarding  the  progress  made  by  the  Students,  and  as 
to  the  result  of  the  Examinations.  In  the  Theological  department,  there  were 
twenty-nine  Students  in  attendance,  the  same  number  as  last  year,  of  whom  eight 
wore  in  the  senior,  eleven  in  the  second,  and  ten  in  the  junior  class.  Thirty-nino 
Students  were  enrolled  in  the  Preparatory  department,  exclusive  of  those  taking  a  full 
University  Course. 

The  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  is  specially  called  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Students  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Classes  in  the  University  and  Knox 
College  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  Professors  in  Knox  College  have  again  and 
again  stated  that  this  course  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Students  in  their 
Theological  studies.  The  Board  recommend  to  the  Assembly  to  enact  that  Students 
be  not  permitted  to  attend  Classes  in  University  College  and  in  the  Theological  depart- 
ment at  Knox  College  at  the  same  time. 

^  The  Board,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  means  of  preparatory 
training  as  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  made  available  in  the  College,  recommend 
to  the  Assembly  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Reverend 
George  Paxton  Young,  M.A.,  as  a  regular  Professor  in  the  College. 

In  reference  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
reporting  that  the  sum  received  for  the  ordinary  Fund  has  been  $6,636.53,  being  an 
increase  of  $972.68  over  last  year.  The  Expenditure  for  this  year  has  been  $6,804.29, 
showing  a  balance  of  Expenditure  over  Income  of  $167.76.  There  is  also  a  sum  of 
$831.03  due  to  Professors,  making  the  total  indebtedness  of  this  fund  $993.79.  The 
debt  due  last  jear  was  $2,009.25;  so  that  it  has  been  reduced  this  year  by  $1,010.46. 
The  Board  beg  leave  to  express  their  gratification  at  this  result,  and  their  hope  that 
the  whole  debt  may  now  be  wiped  away. 

In  reference  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  $4,040.00.  There  has  been  received  during  the  year  $1,000.00,  being 
the  amount  of  Mr.  Gillies'  bequest,  and  also  interest  on  money  invested,  $300.00.  Of 
this  amount,  $184.40  has  been  paid  on  account  of  interest  on  the  Beachville  debt, 
being  the  last  payment  on  that  account;  $115.60  has  been  paid  to  the  Ordinary  Fund' 
leaving  a  balance  now  at  interest  of  $5,040.00.  ' 

The  Board  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $500.00  from  the  Estate 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Dunbar,  through  the  Reverend  John  Dunbar,  Executor    for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Bursary,  to  be  called  the  Dunbar  Bursary.     Mr.   Lindsay 
01  Limehouse,  has  intimated  his  purpose  of  giving  for  a. series  of  years  a  Bursary  of 
$40.00  per  annum  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  memory  of  Doctor  Burns 
There  has  also  been  received  as  a  bequest  from  the  late  Mr.  Gillies  the  sum  of  $1  000 
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to  found  a  Bursary  to  be  called  the  Gillies'  Bursary.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  receipt  of  $500  from  Mrs.  Doctor  Burns,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  Bursary  to  be  called  the  Bonar  Bursary. 

ToBONTO,   June,   1870.  William  Oemiston,   Chairman. 

Repobt  of  the  Senate  of  Knox  College,  1870. 

The  Senate,  when  called  to  report  the  results  of  another  Session  of  College  labour, 
had  pleasure  in  noticing  the  very  considerable  number  of  Students,  Theological  and 
Preparatory,  (70  in  all),  who  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  Classes,  and  in  con- 
gratulating the  Church  on  a  probable  considerable  accession  to  the  staff  of  its  spiritual 
labourers. 

The  Senate  has  reason  to  hope  that  the  Class,  consisting  of  eight  Students,  which 
has  now  completed  its  course  of  attendance  at  the  College,  will  be  found  qualified  to 
give  satisfaction  on  probation  by  the  Presbyteries,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  to  render 
valuable  ulterior  services  in  the  Church's  Mission  Field. 

The  Divinity  Students  in  all  numbered  thirty;  the  Students  who  matriculated  in 
the  Preparatory  class,  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  years),  amounted  to  forty. 

The  Classes  of  Systematic  Theology  were  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Willis; 
and  that  of  Exegetical  Theology  and  Biblical  Criticism,  by  the  Reverend  Professor 
Oaven.  The  Class  in  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  Government  was  taught  by  the 
Reverend  J.  J.  A.  Proudfoot,  and  the  Preparatory  Classes  were  instructed  by  the 
Reverend  G.  P.  Young.  These  Gentlemen  also  report  favourably  of  those  giving  attend- 
ance on  their  prelections. 

Tlie  various  other  Professors'  Reports  contain  other  details  of  work  done  in  their 
respective  Departments. 

In  respect  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Church  History  Class,  the  Senate  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Principal  and  Professor  Caven  to  take  a  joint  charge  in  that  department 
m  the  way  of  superintending  the  studies  of  the  young  men,— the  Students  of  the 
hrst  and  second  Theological  Classes.  These  Gentlemen  held  at  least  one  weekly  Meeting 
with  these  Students;  the  Reverend  Doctor  Willis  taking  charge  during  the  first  part  of 
the  Session,  and  the  Reverend  William  Caven  during  the  latter. 

In  this  Department,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  Students  were  tested  at  the  close 
of  the  Session  by  examinations  in  the  usual  way;  and  the  Papers  returned  show  that 
very  considerable  opportunities  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  were  enjoyed,  and  taken  advantage  of  to  some  good  eflfect  by  the  young  men 
in  attendance. 

^  The  Senate  remark  with  satisfaction  the  grovving  interest  on  the  part  of  young  men 
in  the  study  of  Elocution,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  reading  the  Sacred 
Volume.  They  were  provided,  from  the  Gibb  Fund,  with  the  services  of  an  Elocution 
Master  during  part  of  the  Session,  and  during  the  remaining  part  Doctor  Willis  held 
weekly  Meetings  specially  for  such  sacred  readings,  for  the  benefit  especially  of  Theo- 
logical Students  proper;  and  he  reports  their  good  attendance  on  these  opportunities: 
and  that  some  of  the  Students  in  the  Preparatory  Class  also  attended  voluntarily 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Students  among  themselves,  in  their  Literary  and 
Metaphysical  .Society,  gave  large  place  in  their  arrangements  to  the  art  of  reading  and 
pronouncing  suitably,_by  their  own  spontaneous  liberality  supplementing  the  prTze 
of"the  Senate  ^''''°"'^^^"''"*  °^  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  Education,  at  the  disposal 

the  Winf'^'TV.'  T  T^'l^'  ^"-re  employed  in  occasional  Missionary  work  during 
the  Winter.  The  Senate  endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  limit  the  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  young  men  for  such  services  according  to  the  rule  agreed  on  Ty  the 
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It  is  still  found  to  be  a  still  more  important  drawback  on  the  effective  application 
of  the  Students  to  the  work  of  the  College  Classes,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  attempt 
has  still  been  made  to  conjoin  attendance  at  the  University  with  the  Studies  proper  to 
our  Theological  Curriculum.  The  influence  of  this  is  decidedly  unfavourable,  especially 
when  the  whole  work  of  any  given  year  is  attempted  by  the  same  Student  in  both 
Colleges. 

•  It  only  remains  for  the  Senate  to  report  that  the  Monthly  Prayer  Meeting  on 
Saturdays  has  been  kept  up  with  the  same  regularity  as  formerly, — attended  both 
by  Professors  and  Students,  and  the  fulness  of  the  number  on  such  occasions  pleasingly 
evinced  the  application  by  the  Members  of  the  various  Classes  of  this  part  of  our 
arrangements,  so  important  in  a  school  for  the  training  of  Candidates  for  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

Toronto,  June,  1870.  M.  Willis,  Principal. 

The  Report  of  the  Examiners,  for  the  Western  Section,  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
various  Students  were  examined  and  their  examinations  sustained. 
The  "George  Buchanan  Bursary"  was  awarded  Mr.  E.  Cockburn. 
The  "John  Knox  Bursary"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Burnfield. 
The  "Bayne  Bursary"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Eraser. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  beg  further  to  report  that,  although  they  have  no  Funds 
on  hand  for  Scholarships,  they  have  ventured  to  give  notice  that  ten  will  be  awarded 
to  successful  competitors  next  October.  They  are  confident  that  the  Church  will  see 
the  importance  of  encouraging  Students  to  take  a  full  University  Course  by  contributing 
the  Funds  necessary  for  meeting  the  claims  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  former  years,  the  contributions  came  only  from  a  very  small  number  of  Con- 
gregations.    It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  will  contribute  in  the  future. 

ToBONTO,  9th  June,  187iO.  William  Gregq,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Examiners. 

Beceipts  of  Knox  College  in  1869-1870. 

$  cts. 
Amount  received  from  Congregations,  etcetera  ...  6,636  53 
Balance  at  close  of  year  167  76 

$6,804  29 

Expenditure. 

$    cts. 

Amount  due  at  beginning  of  year       564  42 

Paid  on  account  of  Salaries  5,160  00 

Paid  to  Mr.  Willing— Fuel,  light  and  attendance  250  00 

Paid  accounts  for  Repairs,   eteetera   131  23 

Paid  for    Library    148  94 

Paid  for   Printing   and   Advertising    25  42 

Paid  for    Insurance    108  68 

Paid  Interest   on    Mortgage    173  qQ 

Paid  Interest  for  advances  for  ordinary  expendi-  \ 

t'lr©    ■ 72  00 

Paid    proportion    of   charges   common   to    all   the 

Schemes  of  the  Church   170  OO 

$6,804  29 

Amount  at  Debtor  as  above  $167  75 

Due  at  this  date   831  03 

Total  amount  due  on  the  ordinary  Fund  on  1st  of       $     cts. 
May,  1869,  was 2,009  25 

Less  this  year  by  $1,010  46 
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Beceipts  of  the  Knox  College  Endowment  Fund,  1869. 

$    cts. 

May   Ist.    By   amount   in   hand    4,040  00 

By  cash— bequest  Mr.   Gillies,   Student     1,000  00 
By    Interest 300  00 

$5,340  00 

Expenditure. 

$    ots. 
Amount  of  interest  towards  Beachville  debt,  (this 

is   now   extinguished)    184  40 

Amount  paid  to  Knox  College  ordinary  Fund  ...         115  60 
Balance   at   interest 6,040  00 

$5,340  00 

Beceipti  of  the  Bursary  and  Scholarship  Fund. 
Received    Donations,    Interest,    etcetera    $3,385  95 

Expenditure. 

$    cts. 

Balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  l'i)8  81 

Bursaries  and  Scholarships  paid  1,285  00 

Paid  for  Elocution  Class  and  Literary  Society  ...  44  00 

Invested    1,500  00 

Paid    Reverend    J.    Cameron   on    account    of    the 

McDowall    Bursary    20  00 

Balance    428  14 

$3,385  95 

State  of  the  College  Building  Fund. 
Amount  at  Debtor,   as  before   $2,163  62 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  1870. 

February  7th,  1870.  Several  Communications  were  laid  before  the  Council. 
The  following  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  was  read  and  adopted :  — 
The  Text  Book  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  considered  Mr. 
Terrill's  Ornithological  Chart,  and  recommend  that  action  relative  to  it  shall  be  deferred 
untill  a  suitable  Text  shall  have  been  published  as  a  companion  to  it.  They  have  also 
examined  the  Outlines  of  English  History  by  Messieurs  Ince  and  Gilbert,  and  also 
Granert's  Manual  of  the  German  Language,  but  cannot  recommend  that  they  should 
be  substituted  for  the  Text  Books  at  present  in  use. 

Ordered,  That,  on  and  after  January  the  first,  the  only  Elementary  Arithmetic 
authorized  to  be  used  in  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  Smith  and  McMurchy's. 

Ordered,  That  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  be  requested  to  recommend 
to  the  Government  that  additional  remuneration,  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  annum,  be 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Murphy,  as  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Normal  School, 
to  commence  on  the  1st  of  February  instant. 

Two  applications  for  Pensions  from  the  Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund  were 
approved. 
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Ordered,  That  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Orr  with  the  accompanying  Books  be  referred 
to  the  Text  Book  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  Books  be  no  longer  published  in  the  authorized  list;— 
National  Art  of  Reading,  National  Sacred  Poetry ;  but  that  the  following  be  continued 
on  the  list:— National  Mensuration,  National  Scripture  Lessons,  National  Lessons  on 
the  Truth  of  Cliristianity. 

May  9th,  1870.    Several  Communications  were  laid  before  the  Council. 

Ordered,  The  Council  approve  of  the  specimens  of  Paper  for  Text  Books,  made 
by  Messieurs  Bunting  and  Messieurs  Barber,  which  they  have  submitted,  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  furnished  under  the  circumstances.  At  the  same  time, 
they  trust  that  Canadian  Manufacturers  may  be  able  to  supply  a  better  paper  for  future 
editions  of  the  Readers  and  other  Text  Books  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Schools; 
and  with  a  view  to  this  improvement  the  Committee  require  that  specimens  of  Paper 
for  the  future  editions  be,  from  time  to  time,  submitted  for  their  approval. 

Ordered,  The  Council,  having  considered  the  Letter  of  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Davies, 
relative  to  the  new  and  approved  editions  of  the  English  Grammar  published  by  Mr' 
Miller,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  comes  under  the  5th  Regulation,  respecting 
the  publication  of  authorized  Text  Books,  and  that  Mr.  Davies  is  entitled  to  such 
remuneration  as  may  be  awarded  to  him  by  the  Arbitrators  to  be  appointed,  as  provided 
for  in  the  before  mentioned  Regulation,  in  the  event  of  the  disagreement  of  the  Author 
and  the  Publisher  relative  to  compensation. 

Tf  such  arbitration  be  necessary.  Doctor  McMichael  is  to  be  appointed  Arbitrator 
for  the  Council. 

Ordered,  The  Council  will  take  Five  hundred  Copies  of  Mr.  .Sefton's  Theory  of 
Music  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Normal  School,  if  the  work  when  published 
be  such  as  to  meet,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

July  4th,  1870.     Several  Communications  were  laid  before  the  Council. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Warwick  be  informed  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  state 
which  of  the  series  of  authorized  Text  Books  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  to  publish, 
provided  that  the  permission  of  the  Council  is  obtained,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  Sureties  he  proposes  to  furnish  under  the  tenth  Section  of  the  Regulations,  the 
Council  being  resolved  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  excellence  in  these  Books. 
Also,  that  the  Council  deems  it  desirable  that  any  Publisher,  who  undertakes  the  pro- 
duction of  any  of  the  Reading  Books  should  publish  all  the  Books  of  that  Series,  and 
not  a  part  only. 

Ordered,  That  while  the  Council  are  determined  not  to  permit  the  circulation  of 
inferior  Editions  of  the  Text  Books,  of  which  they  control  the  Copyright,  they  cannot 
prescribe  the  details,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  work,  provided 
the  required  security  is  furnished,  and  the  Regulations  observed. 

Several  applications  of  Superannuated  Teachers  were  received  and  approved. 

Ordered,  That  the  Letter  and  Book  sent  by  Mr.  Cooper  be  referred  to  the  Text 
Book  Committee,  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  Book-keeping 
and  Writing,  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  consult  with  other  competent 
Persons,  if  necessary,  before  reporting  on  these  matters. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  laid  before  the  Council  a  Lettes  from  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Ormiston,  resigning  his  position  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  in  consequence 
of  his  approaching  departure  from  the  Country,  and  Doctor  Ormiston  also  made  a 
verbal  statement  on  the  subject. 

August  19th,  1870.     Several  Communicstinns  were  laid  before  the  Council. 

Ordered,  That  the  Reverend  William  Ormiston,  D.D.,  having  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario,  in  consequence 
of  his  removal  to  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Council  expresses  its  deep  regret  at  the 
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loss  of  Doctor  Ormiston's  valuable  counsel  and  services.  In  all  the  rolntions  which 
Doctor  Ormiston  has,  for  many  years,  sustained  to  the  Council, — first  as  Mathematical 
Master  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Normal  School,  then 
as  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  last  as  a  Member  of  this  Council, — ho  has 
discharp;ed  his  duties  with  singular  ability  and  zeal,  commanding  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  his  labours,  or  have  been  under 
his  instruction.  In  this  feeling  of  universal  respect  and  affection  for  Doctor  Ormiston, 
the  Members  of  the  Council  cordially  join ;  and,  while  his  retirement  from  the  Council 
causes  sincere  regret,  we  devoutly  wish  him  and  his  family  all  possible  success  and 
happiness  in  the  new  and  important  field  of  labour  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Ernestus  Crombie,  Barrister,  be  appointed  Arbitrator  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  School  Books,  in  place  of  Doctor 
McMichael. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Warwick's  application  to  publish  the  whole  series  of  authorized 
Readers  having  been  considered,  the  assent  of  the  Council  is  given  to  it,  on  the  con- 
ditions applicable  to  such  cases  that  have  been  laid  down  in  previous  Minutes,  if  the 
Sureties  he  offers  are  found  satisfactory. 

Two  Volumes  of  Doctor  Mill's  series  of  Histories  of  Canada  were  laid  before  the 
Council,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Doctor  Miles  be  informed  that  another  Book  on  the 
subject  has  been  already  sanctioned. 

December  Sth,  1870.     Several  Communications  were  laid  before  the  Council. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  was  presented:  — 
'  The  Committee  on  the  Text  Books  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
advanced  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  Bernard  Smith  and  Mr.  Archibald  McMurchy,  and  re- 
commend it  for  authorization  by  the  Council,  as  a  sequel  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetic 
by  the  same  Authors  already  authorized.  They  also  submit  the  index  of  an  advanced, 
or  supplementary,  Reader ;  bhat  will  supply  a  want  that  is  a  present  much  felt  in  the 
Pu^l'c  Schools,  especially  in  those  in  which  higher  instruction  is  given.  They  have  also 
considered  the  subject  that  was  referred  to  them,  relative  to  Writing  and  Book-keeping, 
and  recommend  that  the  opinions  of  Doctor  Sangster  and  Mr.  Alexander  Marling  shall 
be  taken,  previously  to  the  authorization  of  Text  Books  in  those  Branches. 

The  Report  was  adopted,  and  the  advanced  Arithmetic  and  advanced  Reader  were 
authorized,  the  latter  when  completed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  the  copyright 
of  both  to  be  transferred,  according  to  Regulations,  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

The  following  Additional  Report  of  the  Text  Book  Committee  was  received  and 
adopted : — 

The  Committee  on  the  Text  Books  desire  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
"First  lessons  in  Agricultiire"  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson,  and  recommend  the 
little  work  for  adoption  in  those  Schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  this  important 
Department. 

Ordered,  That  the  Council  have  examined  the  specimens  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Readers  submitted  by  Messieurs  Campbell  and  Son,  as  bound  by  themselves  and 
Mr.  Dredge.  They  approve  of  them  as  being,  in  their  judgment,  equal  in  binding  to  the 
standard  copies,  but  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Publishers  to  several  i  •'+ances 
of  the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  blocks,  and  of  the  inferiority  of  the  printed 
impressions,  as  compared  with  the  stafidar'd  copies.  They  must  also  express  their 
strong  disapproval  of  advertisements  being  introduced  in  these  Books,  and  hereby 
prohibit  such  use  being  made  of  any  of  the  authorized  works. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  alterations  be  recommended  to  the  Government  in  the 
Salaries  of  the  persons  mentioned,  videlicet :  — ^Reverend  Doctor  W.  H.  Davies,  Second 
Master  in  the  Normal  School  to  be  increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,600;  Miss  Jones, 
Second  Assistant  in  the  Girls'  Model  School,  to  be  increased  from  $400  to  $450.  Mr. 
Clare,  Master  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping,  to  be  increased  from  $700  to  $800. 

Ordered,  That  the  Fees  in  the  Model  Schools  be  increased  from  the  beginning  o 
1870,  to  two  dollars  per  montE  of  four  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  GRANT  TO  THE  COM- 
MON  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  FOR  1870. 

GRANT  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  ONTARIO,  FOR  1870. 

Circular  to  thb  Ci,krk  ov  each  County,  City,  Town,  and  Village  in  Ontario. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Apportionment  for 
the  current  year,  of  the  Legislative  School  Grant  to  each  City,  Town,  Village,  and 
Township  in  Ontario. 

The  basis  of  Apportionment  to  the  several  Municipalities  for  this  year  is  the  School 
population,  as  reported  by  the  Local  Superintendents  for  l869,  and  revised  on  comparison 
with  previous  Returns.  The  total  amount  available  for  Apportionment  is  the  same  as 
in  last  year,  but  the  large  increase  of  population  in  some  Townships  has  necessitated 
an  increased  Grant,  while  th>3  more  stationary  localities  receive  less. 

Where  Roman  Clitholio  Separate  Schools  exist,  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  Mtmic> 
pality  has  been  divided  between  the  Common  and  Separate  Schools  therein,  accnrdij^^ 
to  the  average  attendance  of  Pupils  at  both  classes  of  Schools  during  last  year,  us 
reported  and  certified  by  the  Trustees. 

*  The  Grants  will  be  paid  by  the  Honourable  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  on  the 
Certificate  of  the  Chief  Superintendent.  These  Certificates  will  be  issued  on  or  about  the 
30th  of  June,  in  favour  of  those  Municipalities  which  have  sent  in  duly  audited  School 
Accounts  and  Local  Superintendents'  Reports  to  this  Office. 

I  trust  that  the  liberality  of  your  Council  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
growing  necessity  and  importance  of  providing  for  the  sound  and  thoroagh  education 
of  all  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Toronto,  30th  May.  1870.  Egerton  Ryerson. 

Apportionment  to  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  for  1870. 


Cities. 

Common 
Schools. 

Separate 
Schools. 

Total. 

Hamilton 

$   cts. 

1,585  00 
943  00 

1,268  00 
759  00 

2,748  00 

$    cts. 

405  00 
363  00 
229  00 
789  00 
1,702  00 

$    cts. 

1,990  00 
1,306  00 
1,497  00 
1,548  00 

Kingston 

London  

Ottawa 

Toronto 

4,450  00 

$7,303  00 

$3,488  00 

$10,791  00 

Towns. 
Amherstburg 

$   cts. 

1.35  00 
162  00 
458  00 
244  00 
130  00 
270  00 
620  00 

$   cts. 

92  00 

65  00 

210  00 

83  00 

$    cts. 

227  00 
227  00 
6G0  00 
277  00 
130  00 
270  00 
720  00 

Barrie 

■Rsllevi'lp, 

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowmanville 

Brantford 

100  00 
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us 


Towns. 


Common 
Schools. 


Brock vi lie  . . . 

Chatham 

Clifton   

Cobourg  

Collingwood  . 
Cornwall  . . . . 

Dundas 

Gait 

Goderich 

Guelph 

IngerHoll 

Lindsay  

Milton 

Napanee  ..... 

Niagara 

Oakville 

,  wen  Sound  . 

PariH 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Picton 

Port  Hope  . . . 

Prescott 

Sandwich 

Sarnia  

St.  Catharines 
St.  Mary's  . . . 
St.  Thomas . . . 

Simcoe 

Strarford 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock. . . 


I  cts. 

303  00 
445  00 

95  00 
322  00 
198  00 
191  00 
203  00 
360  (X) 
350  00 
420  00 
271  00 
183  00 

97  00 
193  00 
119  00 
113  00 
306  00 
211  00 
175  00 
276  00 
155  00 
400  00 
123  00 
144  00 
234  (X» 
438  00 
282  00 
180  00 
155  00 
273  00 
234  00 
350  00 
396  00 


$10,212  00 


Villages. 

Arnprior 

Ashburnham 

Aurora , 

Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Cayuga  

Chippawa 

Clinton 

Colborne 

Dunville 

Elora 

Embro 

Fergus 

Fort  Erie 

Gananoque 

Garden  Island 

Georgetown 

Hawkesbury 

Hespeler 


$    cts. 

140  00 
120  00 
129  00 

60  00 
120  00 
176  00 
122  00 
108  00 

86  00 
112  00 
176  00 

86  00 

160  00 

161  00 
68  00 

139  00 
97  00 

170  00 
60  00 

162  00 
115  00 
122  00 


Senarato 
Schools. 


9  ct«. 
93  00 


54  00 

m  00 

139  00 
66  00 


107  00 


312  00 

58  00 


15  00 
67  00 
61  00 


$2,9,m  00 


$  cte. 


21  00 


33  00 

19  o6' 


Total. 


49  00 
108  00 

89  00 

156  00 

60  00 

123  00 

30  00 
61  OU 
58  00 

t  cts. 

396  00 

445  00 
144  00 
430  00 
198  00 
191  00 
292  00 
360  00 
;i60  00 
576  00 
331  00 
306  00 
97  00 
223  00 
180  00 

169  00 
306  00 
265  00 
241  00 
416  00 
220  00 
400  00 
230  00 
144  00 
234  00 
750  00 
340  00 
180  00 

170  00 
340  00 
295  00 
350  00 
396  00 


$12,481  00 


$  cts. 

140  00 
120  00 
129  00 

60  00 
120  00 
176  00 
122  00 
108  00 

86  00 
133  00 
176  00 

86  00 
160  00 
194  00 

68  00 
158  00 

97  00 
170  00 

60  00 
162  00 
115  00 
122  00 
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Apportiu.nmint  to  Citiw,  Townd  and  Vimmow  roB  1870- Continued. 


VlLJ-AdK". 


Holland  Fjindinn. 

IrotjiioiH 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Lanark  

Listowol 

Merricicville 

Mitchell 

Morrisbiirgh 

Mount  Fort'Bt  . . . . 

NowbiirKh 

NewcBHtle 

Ni'w  Kdinhiirgh. . 

New  Hainhiirg  . . . 

Newnmrkft  ...... 

Oil  Sprinjm 

Oranxeville 

Orillia 

Oshawa  

Pembroke 

Petroiia 

Portfinmnth , 

Port  Col  borne 

Port  Dalhoueie 

Preeton 

Renfrew 

Richmond 

Hoaforth 

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton 

Stirling 

Strathroy  

Streetsville 

Thorold 

Trenton 

Vienna  

WardBville 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Yorkville 


Common 
SchoolH. 


H«' pa  rate 
Hchools. 


Total. 


I  eta. 

75  00 
72  00 

126  00 
IHO  00 

82  00 

120  00 

104  00 

IHO  00 

122  00 

131  00 

95  00 

80  00 

50  00 

115  00 

127  00 
120  00 

90  00 
133  00 
22«  00 

55  00 
151  00 

8«  00 


9  cto. 


13  00 


.%  00 


49  00 
85  00 


122  00 

110  00 
61  00 
54  00 

140  00 
78  00 
97  00 
82  00 

180  00 
72  00 

151  00 

131  00 
86  00 
72  00 

165  00 

111  00 
54  00 

180  00 


No  data  for  apportionment. 


86  00 


30  00 


32  00 


$7,180  00 


50  00 
77  00 


$433  00 


S  ctis. 

76  00 

72  00 

126  00 

180  00 

82  (X) 

126  00 

104  00 

ItH)  (K) 

122  00 

144  00 

96  00 

80  00 

50  00 

115  00 

165  00 

129  00 

90  00 

133  00 

275  00 

90  00 

151  00 

122  00 

122  00 

140  00 

61  00 

54  00 

140  00 

110  00 
97  00 
82  00 

180  00 
72  00 

201  00 

208  00 
86  00 
72  00 

165  00 

111  00 
54  00 

180  00 


$7,613  00 


Summary  of  Apportionment  to  Counties,  1870. 


Counties. 


1 .  Glengarry 

O        Oi. 

3.  Dundas  . . 

4.  Preecott.. 

5.  Russell  . . 

6 .  Carleton . . 


Common 
Schools. 


$     Ctfl. 

1.988  00 
1,872  00 
2,087  00 
1,442  00 
885  00 
3,151  00 


Separate 
Schools. 


$    Ctfl. 

251  00 


156  00 
124  66' 


Total. 


I    ots. 


2,2.%  00 
l',872  00 
2.087  00 
1,598  00 
885  00 
3,275  00 
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StiMMAMY  or  Ai-i'OKTioifMBNT  TO  CoUNTiM,  1870.— Continutd. 


CoUMTIIH. 


7.  (irenvllle 

8.  I^hcIm  

9.  Lunnrk  

10.  Uenfrew 

11.  Frontenac 

12.  Addinnton 

13.  Lennox 

14.  Prince  Kdward 

15.  HaHtinKB 

16.  Northuinl)erlan<l  , . . . 

17.  Durham 

18.  Peterboro' 

19.  Victor,  > 

20.  Ontario 

21.  York 

22.  Peel 

23.  Simcoe 

24.  Halton 

25.  Wentworth 

26.  Brant 

27.  Lincoln 

28.  Weliand 

29.  Haldimand 

80.  Norfolk 

31 .  Oxford , 

32.  Waterloo 

33.  Wellington 

34 .  Grey 

35.  Perth 

36.  Huron 

37.  Bruce 

38.  Middlesex 

39.  Elgin 

40.  Kent 

41 .  Ijanibton 

42.  EeHex 

District  of  Algoma 


Common 
tichooli. 


$  cte. 

102  00 
445  00 
115  00 
651  00 
721  00 
««9  (K) 
850  00 
8«5  00 
998  00 
874  00 
400  00 
(JOS  00 
Oil  00 
,476  00 
838  OO 
583  00 
874  00 
991  00 
000  00 
124  00 
979  00 
894  00 
372  00 
209  00 
548  00 
196  00 
528  00 
956  00 
122  00 
796  00 
,677  00 
733  05 
259  00 
092  00 
203  00 
372  00 
300  00 


« 135,857  00 


Grand  Totals. 


Oounties  and  Districts 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 

Reserved  for  new  schools  and  townships 
imperfectly  r cpor Led 


Common 
Schools. 


8   cte. 

135,857  00 

7,303  00 

10,212  00 

7,180  00 

396  00 


$160,948  00 


8«^i)arat« 
ScoooIr. 


I    CtH. 

43  00 

12  00 

13  00 
80  00 

139  00 
73  00 


34  00 

92  00 


52  00 


11  00 

172  00 

17  00 

36  00 


62  00 


37  00 

105  00 

40  00 

27  00 

moo' 

312  00 

240  00 

79  00 

52  00 

55  00 

160  00 


155  00 
56  00 
36  00 


$2,862  00 


(Separate 
Schools. 


$    cts. 

2,862  00 

3,488  00 

2,269  00 

433  00 


ToUl. 


$    CtB. 

2,145  0'' 

3,457  00 

3, 12H  00 

2.731  00 
2,8H0  00 
1,742  00 

850  00 

l,8(i5  00 

4,0.S2  00 

S,9««  00 

3,40(1  00 

2,<»55  00 

3,011  00 

4,487  00 

6,010  00 

2,600  00 

5,910  00 

1,991  00 

3,052  00 

2.124  00 

2,016  00 

1,999  00 

2,412  00 

3,2.86  00 

4,548  00 

.3,347  00 

5,840  00 

6,196  00 

4,201  00 

6,848  00 

4.732  00 
.1,«:»3 
■(,259 
3,247 
3,259 
2,408  00 

300  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


1138,719  00 


$9,052  00 


Total. 


$    cts. 

138,719  00 

10,791  00 

12.481  00 

7,613  00 

396  00 


$170,000  00 


(Note.  A  copy  of  this  Apportionment,  was  also  sent  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer). 
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Apportionment  op  the  Grammar  Schoo'.  Fund  for  the  First  Half 


OF  1870. 


Grammar  School. 


County. 


Arnprior 

Barrie 

Beamsville 

Belleville 

Berlin  

Bowmanville  . . 

Bradford , 

Brampton 

Brantiord 

Brighton 

Brockville   

Caledonia , 

Carleton  Place. , 

Cayuga 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Coiborne  

Collingwood  . . . . 

Cornwall 

Drummondville . 

Dundas  

Dunnville 

Elora 

Farmersville  . . . 

Fergus  

Fonthill    

Gait 


Gananoque Leeds 


Renfrew 

Simcoe 

Lincoln 

Hastings 

Waterloo 

Durham   

Simcoe 

Peel 

Brant 

Northumberland 

Leeds  

Haldimand    

Lanark  

Haldimand   

Kent   

Huron 

Northumberlanci 
Northumberland 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Welland 

Went  worth   

Haldimand 

Wellington 

Leeds 

Wellington 

Welland 

Waterloo 


Goderich 
Grimsby  . . 
Guelph .... 
Hamilton  . 
Ingersoll  . . 
Iroquois 
Kemptville 
Kincardine 
Kingston  . . 
Lindsay  . . . 
London  . . . 

L'Orignal  \'.'.'.'.'.\  Prescott 

Manilla  Ontario 


Huron  .... 

Lincoln 

Wellington 

Citv 

Oxford  .... 

Dundas 

Grenville  . . 

Bruce  

City 

Victoria 

City. 


Markham 

Metcalfe 

Milton 

Morrisburgh . . . 
Mount  Pleasant 

Napanee 

Newburgh 

Newcastle 

Newmarket  

Niagara 

Norwood , 

0.akvillc 

Oakwood    

Omemee 

Orangeville 

Osborne    


York 

Carleton 

Halton    

Dundas 

Brant 

Lennox  

Addington. . . 
Durham   .... 

York  

Lincoln 

Peterborough 

Halton 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Wellington  .  . , 
Russell   


Average 

Attendance 

first  half 

of  1870. 


Apportion- 
ment, at  the 
rate  of  $8 
per  pupil. 


c. 


20 

160  00 

37 

296  00 

13 

104  00 

49 

392  00 

26 

208  00 

53 

424  00 

18 

144  00 

32 

256  00 

30 

240  00 

20 

160  00 

22 

176  00 

28 

224  00 

14 

112  00 

17 

136  00 

35 

280  00 

27 

216  00 

74 

592  50 

56 

448  00 

24 

192  00 

20 

160  00 

34 

272  00 

71 

568  00 

39 

312  00 

18 

144  00 

41 

328  00 

14 

112  00 

32 

346  00 

104 

832  00 

22 

176  00 

31 

248  00 

31 

248  00 

36 

288  00 

101 

808  00 

28 

224  00 

52 

416  00 

29 

232  00 

19 

152  00 

76 

608  00 

31 

248  00 

36 

288  00 

24 

192  00 

33 

264  00 

35 

280  00 

12 

96  00 

13 

104  00 

20 

IfiO  00 

25 

200  00 

62 

496  00 

3i 

272  00 

38 

304  00 

26 

208  00 

21 

168  00 

30 

240  00 

11 

88  00 

18 

144  00 

51 

408  00 

20 

160  00 

13 

104  00 

Osha 
Otta' 
Owe: 
Pake 
Paris 
Pern 
PertI 
Petei 
Pictc 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Port 
Pres( 
Renf 
Rich 
Rich 
Sarni 
Scotl 
Simc 
Smit: 
Smitl 
Stirli 
Strat 
Strat 
Stree 
St.  C 
St.  ]V 
St.  T 
Thor 
Toro: 
Tren 
Uxbi 
Vanl 
Vien 
Ware 
Wat€ 
Weill 
West 
Whit 
Willi 
Wine 
Woo( 


1870 
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Apportionment  op  the  Grammar  School  Fund,  Etcetera.— Continued. 


tion- 
it  the 
f$8 
ipil. 


c. 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

GO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

oo 
oo 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
)0 
X) 
)0 
)0 
)0 
)0 
)0 
10 
10 
10 
10 

lO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grammar  School. 


Oshawa 

Ottawa    

Owen  Sound. . 
Pakenham .... 

Paris   

Pembroke   . . . 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Picton 

Port  Dover .... 

Port  Hope 

Port  Perry  

Port  Rowan  . . 

Prescott 

Renfrew 

Richmond 

Richmond  Hill 

Sarnia , 

Scotland 

Simcoe 

Smith's  Falls  . 

Smithville 

Stirling 

Stratford 

Strathroy  

Streetsvilie  . . . . 
St.  Catharine's. 

St.  Maiy's 

St.  Thomas   . . , 

Thorold 

Toronto  

Trenton  

Uxbridge  

Vankleekhill  . 

Vienna   

Wardsville 

Waterdown 

Welland 

Weston  

Whitby 

Williamstown 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


Average 

Attendance 

first  half 

of  1870. 


(3ntario 

City 

Grey   , 

Lanark   

Brant  

Renfrew 

Lanark   

Peterborough 
Prince  Edward 

Norfolk 

Durham   

Ontario 

Norfolk 

Grenville  

Renfrew , 

Carleton 

York 

Lambton 

Brant , 

Norfolk 

Lanark  

Lincoln 

Hastings 

Perth 

Middlesex   

Peel; 

Lincoln  

Perth 

Elgin 

Welland 

City 

Hastings 

Ontario 

Prescott 

Elgin 

Middlesex    . . . . 
Wentworth . . . . 

Welland 

York  

Ontario 

Glengarry 

Essex 

Oxford 


Apportion- 
ment, at  the 
rate  of  $8 
per  pupil. 


*   c. 

67 

536  00 

70 

560  00 

37 

296  00 

19 

152  00 

41 

328  00 

20 

160  00 

60 

480  00 

101 

808  00 

25 

200  00 

17 

186  00 

56 

448  00 

37 

296  00 

27 

216  00 

40 

320  00 

21 

168  00 

13 

104  00 

31 

248  00 

18 

144  00 

21 

168  00 

44 

352  00 

30 

240  00 

22 

176  00 

18 

144  00 

33 

264  00 

25 

200  00 

33 

264  00 

73 

584  00 

33 

264  00 

15 

120  0) 

36 

288  00 

69 

552  00 

29 

232  00 

42 

336  00 

28 

224  00 

26 

208  00 

34 

272  00 

20 

160  00 

19 

152  00 

35 

280  00 

82 

656  00 

27 

216  00 

34 

272  00 

36 

288  00 

(Note.  A  copy  of  this  Apportionment,  was  also  sent  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON  SCHOOL  MASTERS' 

ASSOCIATIONS,  1870. 

I.    THC    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL    MASTERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The   Meeting  of  the  Ontario   Grammar   School   Masters'    Association   was   held   in 
Toronto,   Mr.  William  Tassie,  of  Gait  Grammar  School,   in  the  Chair. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  Address:  — 

At  the  Annual   Meeting  of  our  Association,  held  in  August,  last  year,  you  came 
to  the  conclusion  fiat  such  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  interests  of  higher  education 
in  the  Province  as  to  warrant  your  again  assembling  at  the  close  of  the  year    and  in 
accordance  with  this  Resolution  we  are  met  together  to-day.     In  the  printed  notice 
before  me,  three  subjects  are  submitted  for  your  consideration,  videlicet:—!.  Superior 
Education  in  Ontario— a  general  consideration  of  the  interests  involved      2    The  best 
mode  of  eliciting  tlie  sense  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Grammar  School  Education 
3.   The  most   advantageous  Curriculum  for   Grammar   Schools— the  subjects  considered 
particularly   with   reference   to  effective   instruction   in   (a)   Physical   Science,    (6)   The 
iiUglish  Language  and  Literature.     Sinfce  our  last  Meeting  the  two  School  Bills    which 
were  then  before  the  Country,  have  been  withdrawn.     I  must  say,  in  regard  to  the  one 
relating  to  the  Common  Schools,  that  I  regret  its  abandonment  for  two  reasons      First 
on  account  of  the  admirable  provision  contained  in  it  for  the  Examination  of  Teachers 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board;   and,   secondly,   for  the  Section   relative  to 
Compulsory  Attendance,  so  far  at  least  as  Towns  and  Cities  are  concerned.     Such  an 
enactment  would  be  beneficial  to  all  Common  Schools  at  least  I  believe  to  the  majority 
of  them     As  you  are  about  to  discuss  Superior  Education,  I  shall  express  the  hope  that 
your  deliberations  may  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  English  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  our  teaching  in  the  Schools,  in  order  to  render  them  useful  to  the  people      Whilst 
saying  this,   I  must  not  be  regarded  as  decrying  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Uassics.     I  yield  to  no  one  in  high  appreciation  of  their  importance,  but  the  study  of 
these  is  not  incompatible,  and  from  a  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  arises  the  many  mis- 
apprehensions on  the  subject.     In  connection   with  Superior  Education,   there  is  one 
Institution  which  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  for  the  last  twelve  months 
T  have  reference  to  Upper  Canada  College.     I  have  hitherto,  as  you  are  aware,  taken 
no  part  on  this  question  from  motives  of  delicacy.    That  such  an  Educational  Institution 
as  Upper  Canada  College    fairly  administered,  must  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  higher  education  in  the  Country  at  large  every  one  will,  I  think,  admit,  and  I  am 
free  to  admit  its  influence  m  this  respect  on  the  School  with  which  I  am  connected 

ZLZr  r^'  7'''  '°''  '^^^  "^  '''  connection  with  the  Grammar  Schools  in  one 

respect,-I  have  reference  to  the  Exhibitions  which  it  annually  offers  to  the  Pupils 
of  he  country  Schools  These  Exhibitions,  however  advantageous  to  Upper  CaZda 
1;  r'  ^^J\:;f.^;«^^"ly/  >«««*  withering  effect  on  the  Schools,  the  Pupils  of  which 

the  chtT  ittt  tr-  '  ""^'^  ^r  r:  ^**^"*'°'^  ^^  '"^^  «"^^-*'  as  constituting 
the  chief,  if  not  onlv,  grievance  under  which  the  Grammar  Schools  labour  in  connection 

School  for  Mechanical  Engineering,_a  want  which  has  the  effect  of  sending  oui  young 
SucV.%\  r'"..'''""r7^  "'*"■"  '-^'^-^'-^o-  -J^-h  cannot  be  had  in  th  r'own 
fnf.  t  T  "'^1  '7^'''  ^'  established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto' 
and  might  be  rendered  in  a  measure  self-sustaining,  with  some  help  from  the  Govern: 
ment.  I  would  advise  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  press  the  matter  on  'he 
tTuvurrimont,  and  the  Authorities  of  the  University."  ' 
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Suoo'   ted  Grammar  School  Text  Books. 

The  Meeting  then  took  up  the  subject  of  "Text  Books,"  and  after  a  short  dis 
cussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  S.  Woods,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hinks,  That  the  Association 
approves  of  the  School  Readers,  as  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction;  but 
would  respectfuly  recommend  that  an  additional  Reader  should  be  prepared,  embodying 
selections  from  standard  literature,  suitable  for  the  more  advanced  Classes  in  our 
Grammar  Schools.  (Carried).  On  the  subject  of  English  Grammar  being  introduced, 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hicks,  seconded  by  Mr.   Kirkland,  That  the  authorized  English 

Grammar  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  composed  of  the  following  Members : Messieurs 

Seath,  Tassie  and  Woods.  (Carried).  Moved  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Seath,  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messieurs  Hunter,  Ball,  Thorn  and  the  Mover 
be  appointed  to  report  on  our  authorized  Arithmetics.  (Carried).  Moved  by  Mr. 
Woods,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thorn,  That  this  Association  recommend  that  Harkness'  Greek 
Reader  be  improved  by  embracing  fuller  information  in  the  Grammatical  department, 
and  further  illustrations  of  the  Greek  idioms  by  more  copious  extracts  from  Greek 
Literature.     (Carried). 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lennox,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  That  the  following  Masters  be  a 
Committee  to  draft  a  Grammar  School  Bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association  at  the 
next  general  meeting :— Messieurs  Strachan,  Hodgson,  Seath,  Woods  and  Hunter. 

Superior  Education. — Old  and  New  Systems. 

Mr.  Hunter,  (Dundas),  said  a  very  important  change  had  been  made  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  Grammar  Schools.  Under  the  old  system  the  Classics  were  the  basis 
of  Grammar  School  Education.  Everything  was  moulded  to  suit  that  classical  basis. 
In  the  new  system,  as  he  understood  it,  it  was  proposed  to  make  English  the  basis.  He 
saw  in  the  Papers  of  the  day  reference  made  to  the  Prussian  System.  In  that  system, 
aa  he  understood  it,  they  had  two  classes  of  Schools;  one  they  called  the  real  Schnlen 
or,  as  we  would  call  them.  Mathematical  Schools,  and  the  other  the  Gymnasia.  Some 
advocate  the  establishment  here  of  Collegiate  Schools,  which  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Prussian  School.  Now,  the  Grammar  Schools  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Prussian  Schools.  In  the  Beal  Schulen  the  Classics  are  taken  as  a  basis;  in  the  Gym- 
nasia, the  teaching  was  of  a  more  practical  character.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him  that 
if  we  adopted  the  Prussian  System,  it  should  be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  If  the  Collegiate 
Institutes  were  to  be  considered  as  Gymnasia,  the  High  Schools  should  be  made  equal 
to  the  JReal  Schulen  of  Prussia.  And  all  this  change  must  evidently  be  accompanied 
by  a  similar  change  in  our  University.  The  Grammar  Schools  must  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Common  Schools  and  the  University.  If  so,  the  University 
System  must  be  modified  greatly,  he  should  say,  by  establishing  a  new  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  having  a  course  specially  arranged  similar  to  the  training  in  the 
High  Schools.  Mr.  Seath.— It  is  practically  done  in  the  University.  Mr.  Hunter 
said  it  was  so  in  some  measure.  It  would  be,  perhaps  easier  to  have  a  distinctive 
Degree,  as  in  the  English  Universities.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him,  that  if  the  High 
School  System  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  frame  a  Curriculum  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  University.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  nothing  definite  for  which  the 
Boys  would  be  working.  Now,  in  taking  English  as  the  basis,  as  it  was  proposed,  the 
danger  appeared  to  be  that  there  would  be  no  clearly  defined  line  between  the  High 
Schools  and  the  Common  Schools.  That  was  one  difficulty  that  appeared  to  him  in 
reading  over  the  proposed  School  Law.  He  feared  there  would  be  a  kind  of  vanishing 
line  between  the  two  Schools.  The  result  would  be  that  Grammar  School  money  would 
be  expended,  as  had  hitherto  been  done  to  a  slight  degree,  in  Common  School  Education 
There  was  another  point,  and  that  was,  the  introduction  of  Physical  Science  into  High 
School  Education.  There  was  a  point  made  by  Mr.  Young  at  the  last  Meeting  of  this 
Association  with  regard  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  urged  that  there  should 
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be  an  element  of  representation  introduced  into  that  Body,  or  that  it  should  be  entirely 
reconstructed    and    made    wholly    representative.     The    English   Educational   Council 
was  supposed  to  guide  Education  in  England,  and  undoubtedly  our  own  Body  might 
do  the  same  for  Ontario.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  devolving  on  this 
Body,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Association  must  not  ignore  its  existence.  The  question 
of    Text    Books    had    brought    this    matter    up,    so    that    the    Association    could    not 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  Council.     Text  Books  which  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  best  Grammar  School  Masters  in  the  Province  had  been  adopted  for  the  Grammar 
Schools.    The  Council  had  the  arranging  of  the  Curriculum  too.    The  Grammar  Schools, 
however,  had  to  follow  the  University  of  Toronto  in  their  Curriculum,  and  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  had  been  given  authority  to  model  the  Curriculum  for  the  Grammar 
Schools.     Mr.  Lennox. — Do  you  consider  the  Superior  Education  of  Canada  a  success? 
Mr.  Hunter  said  it  was,  partially,  for  it  had  been  improved;  and  he  considered  it  had 
been  improved  from  the  individual  efforts  of  Grammar  School  Masters.     Mr.  Hodgson, 
(Weston),  would  just  say  that  the  success  of  the  Grammar  Schools  had  been  attained 
in  spite  of  the  System.     Mr.  "Woods  said  a  great  diflSculty  existed  in  the  many  changes 
which  were  being  made  in  the  School  Laws,     ife  now  spoke  of  the  eflScient  Grammar 
Schools,  because,  after  deducting  the  less  prosperous  Schools,  there  were  still  a  large 
number  which  were  most  eflBcient.     Mr.  Kirkland  said  Doctor  Ryerson  had  to  bear  a 
great  deal  of  blame  which  he  did  not  really  deserve.     In  1856  or  1857,  he  brought  in  a 
Bill  which,  if  it  were  before  the  Country  now,  the  majority  of  Teachers  would  say  was 
a  good  Bill.     He  took  it  to  Quebec,  and  every  Section  was  taken  out  of  it  that  was 
worth  anything.    There  was  everything  in  that  Bill  that  the  Association  now  contended 
for.     The   Common   School  Bill,   which   had   met  with   general   favour  throughout  the 
Counsry,  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Legislature.     He  thought  these  Members  of 
Parliament   needed   overlooking   as   much   as   the   Members   of   the  Council   of   Public 
Instruction.     Mr.   Ball,  (Thorold,)  did   not  think  the  Collegiate  Schools  were  needed. 
The  Grammar  Schools  supplied  all  the  Classical  Education  that  was   requisite.     Mr. 
Hodg.on  held  that  the  principle  of  giving  to  Collegiate  Institutes  an  extra  sum   of 
$750  per  year  was  quite  an  injustice  to  the  large  Union  Schools  that  might  be  found 
m  many  parts  of  the  Province.     He  held  that  the  principal  object  of  Grammar  Schools 
was  for  teaching  higher  English  branches  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  then  Classics  and 
Mathematics  sufficient  to   prepare   Students   for  the   University.      He   thought   Upper 
Canada  College  should  be  placed  under  the  same  Regulations  as  the  Grammar  Schools. 
It  should  be  submitted  to  surveillance  the  same  as  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  use 
the  same  Text  Books,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  would  have  a  fair  race  in  educational 
matters.     If  the  Council  were  composed,  as  it  should  have  been,  of  men  representing 
the  public  ins+iuction  of  the  Country,  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  would 
not  have  been  ignored.     Mr.  Hodgson  contended  for  a  uniform  system.     Mr.  Lennox 
was  sorry  that  such  a  narrow  view  had  been  taken  of  this  question.     He  would  not  like 
CO  see  each  Grammar  School  Master  allowed  to  choose  his  own  Text  Books.     The  chief 
object  of  Education  was  to  prepare  the  mind  to  grapple  with  any  subject  which  might 
come  before  it.     Mr.  Lennox  believed  the  chief  objections  to  the  Grammar  Schools  was 
an  impression  which  existed  in  the  Country  that  the  education  which  they  gave  was 
not  sufficiently  practical.     He  did  not  approve  of  many  changes.     Mr.  Sargent,  (Inger- 
soll),  said  fault  had  been  found  with  the  Grammar  Schools  that  the  English  training 
was     Rficient.     That  was  more  the  fault  of  the  Common  Schools  in  which  the  Pupils 
were  prepared,  before  being  sent  to  the  Grammar   Schools.     Mr.   Wood  said   in  this 
Country  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  class  of  people  in  the  Country,  and  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  keep  the  Pupils  at  School.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who  wished  to 
throw  the   Classics   overboard,   but   he   believed   the   Teachers   should   be  permitted   to 
educate  Pupils  to  a  certain  stage  in  English  branches,  and  afterward  nut  thAm  ^n+o 
Classics.     If  a  Boy  were  to  be  a  Mechanic  he  could  be  trained  in  Mathematics;  if  he 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  University,  he  could  bo  taught  the  Classics  and  higher  Mathe- 
matics.    He  (Mr.  Wood),  believed  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  English  language  thor- 
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oughly.  A  Pupil  should  be  so  thoroughly  trained  that  he  could  take  up  a  Book  or  a 
Paper,  and  go  through  it,  giving  the  origin  of  each  word  in  it,  whether  it  was  derived 
from  Saxon,  Latin,  Greek  or  French.  Mr.  Seath  could  not  see  that  the  system  of 
Education  under  the  present  Law  was  at  fault.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  arose 
with  the  Teachers  themselves.  They  admitted  Boys  from  the  Common  Schools  who 
were  not  fit  to  enter  Grammar  Schools.  If  the  present  system  were  properly  enforced 
there  would  not  be  so  much  trouble.  The  Common  Schools  should  be  further  advanced 
in  order  the  better  to  prepare  Boys  for  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Grammar  School  Teachers  should  not  admit  Boys  who  were  unfit  to  enter  their  Schools, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Grants  from  Government.  With  respect  to  the 
grants  to  tlie  Collegiate  Institute,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  remarks  from  Mr. 
Hodgson.  He,  (Mr.  Seath),  believed  a  Grant  of  $760  was  not  too  much  to  give  a  good 
Collegiate  School.  The  Teachers  must  necessarily  be  thoroughly  competent  men,  and 
they  should  receive  a  higher  salary  than  Grammar  School  Teachers.  Mr.  Woods  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Tytler,  that  the  Association  would  respectfully  recommend  that  i  any 
future  legislation  on  the  Grammar  School  subject,  the  basis  of  appropriation  should  not 
bo  confined  to  Clasical  Studies  alone,  but  that  due  regard  should  be  given  to  a  tliorough 
English  training.  Mr.  Ball  said  the  fault  lay  in  the  distribution  of  the  Government 
Grant.  Grammar  School  Masters  were  naturally  anxious  to  increase  the  Grants  to 
their  Schools  by  increasing  the  number  of  Pupils,  and  were  not  suflBciently  careful  in 
admitting  Pupils  from  the  Common  Schools.  The  fault,  therefore,  lay  in  the  Law 
itself.  The  Legislative  Grant  is  distributed  according  to  average  attendance.  As  long 
ns  this  mode  is  in  operation,  the  evil  will  still  exist.  I  would  propose  a  plan  that 
would  remedy  this  evil.  It  is  this.  Let  the  Legislative  Grant  be  proportioned  to 
amount  contributed  by  Board  of  Trustees.  Let  a  minimum  amount  be  fixed  for  Trustees 
to  contribute  to  entitle  the  School  to  the  Legislative  Grant;  let  the  County  Council 
contribute  an  equal  amount;  let  the  Legislature  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  those 
two.  In  places  where  the  Grammar  School  is  appreciated,  the  Grant  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  liberal;  where  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  Grammar  School  Educa- 
tion, the  Grant  will  be  in  accordance.  The  Grant  from  the  Legislature  should  have 
a  maximum,  say  $1,000.     The  motion  was  then  carried. 

At  a  subsequent  Meeting  of  the  Grammar  School  Masters'  Association,  held  in 
September,  the  following  proceedings  took  place :  — 

Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grammar  School  Bill. 

In  the  Report  now  submitted,  the  Committee  beg  to  present  those  points,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  require  to  be  provided  for  in  any  future  legislation  relative  to 
Grammar  Schools.  The  subject  will  be  most  advantageously  treated  by  considering  first 
the  Status  and  Duties  of  Grammar  Schools. 

The  functions  of  the  Grammar  Schools  practically  arrange  themselves  under  two 
chief  heads:  — 

The  imparting  to  advanced  Common  School  Pupils  a  training,  linguistic,  or 
scientific,  or  mixed, — this  training  being  preparative  for  the  various  Competitive 
Examinations,  especially  for  the  University  Matriculations,  the  Entrance  Examinations 
of  the  Law  Society  and  Medical  Council,  the  Examinations  for  Common  School  Certifi- 
cates, and  probably  hereafter  in  Canada,  as  now  in  England,  the  Examinations  for 
the  Civil  Service. 

The  imparting  to  a  considerable  number  of  advanced  Common  School  Pupils  their 
final  scholastic  training  previously  to  their  entering  on  the  practical  business  of  life. 

The  Admission  o>/  thoroughly  prepared  Pupils  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  definition  above  given  of  the  Duties  of  Grammar  Schools,  takes  for  granted 
that  they  receive  at  regular  intervals  an  accession  from  the  Common  Schools  of  thor- 
oughly prepared  Pupils. 

9--xxn. 
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First,  as  to  the  regularity  of  supply,  frequent  complaint  has  been  hitherto  made, 
that,  oven  in  the  case  of  Union  Schools,  no  provision  exists  in  the  Law  for  the  promotion 
of  Pupils  from  the  highest  department  of  the  Common  School  to  the  Grammar  School. 
Ab  a  consequence  of  this  omission,  the  Law  practically  dcIeRatos  to  the  Pupils  thomsolvea 
the  responsible  duty  of  determining  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  scholastic 
training.  The  absurdity  of  compelling  Trustees  to  make  a  separate  provision  for  the 
instruction,  in  the  same  branches,  of  Pupils  of  the  same  stage  of  advancement,  and 
taught  in  adjacent  Rooms  of  the  same  Building,  is  too  manifest  to  require  further 
illustration. 

Then,  as  to  the  standard  of  admission.  In  the  case  of  Pupils  intended  for  the 
Classical  Course,  the  standard  ought  to  be  not  lower  than  that  at  present  enforced- 
for  the  non-classical  Pupils  the  standard  should  b^  such  as  not  to  interfere  with 
Common  Schools  of  average  efficiency. 

Necessity  for  Increased  Inspection  of  Grammar  Schools. 

Lastly,   as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Examination  for  admission      The  pro- 
posed  transfer    of    this    Examination    to    the    County    Superintendent,    within    whose 
County    or  half  County,   the  Grammar  School  may  be  situated,  is  open   to  the  very 
grave  objection  that  there  would  no  longer  exist  any  uniformity  in  the  standard  of 
admission.  The  test  applied  would  theoretically  be  uniform,  but  each  one  of  the  forty-two 
or  more    County  Superintendents  would  certainly   interpret  the   requirements   of  the 
standard  according  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  precisely  as  at  present.     Although  the 
printed  standard   for   County   Board   Certificates   is    identical    everywhere   throughout 
Ontario,    the    Examination    Papers,    professing    to    be  based   on   that   standard,   are 
notoriously   and   grossly   unequal   in   their   requirements.     TI.e   system   of   admission   at 
present  in  force  has  done  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  Grammar  Schools.     It   moreover 
gives  the  utmost  uniformity  of  procedure,  and  so  affords  a  valuable  basis  of  comparison.' 
This  latter   IS   all  the   more   important,   because  under  the  system,   both  present   and 
proposed,   the   public   money   is   apportioned   on   the   basis   of   inspected    Pupils       The 
objection  against    the    continuance    of    the    present    system   appears   to   be  that   this 
Entrance   Examination   occupies   too   much   of   the   Inspector's   time.      Here,   however 
the  objection  seems  to  be  altogether  falsely  taken,-the  alleged  inconvenie;ce   is  due 
not  to  the  system  itself    but  to  the  insufficient  machinery  provided  for  its  ndministra- 
^.  ;«!    '"TT'  °f  *^^«  P"'««^'^\f  «i«"t  Inspector  are  greatly  over-taxed  in  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  work  which  would  certainly  occupy  the  whole  time  of  two  Inspectors. 

The  Curriculum   of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Grammar  Schools  must  evidently  be  made  to  harmonic 
more  comp  etely  than  it  does  at  present  with  the  two-fold  cfass  of  du  ies  fuimrd  b^ 
those  Institutions.      Much  of  the   Master's   time   is   at   nresent   imnrnfitoKi  '*"*   ^^ 

o„  „™aiot,„g  p™g„„„«  „,  stud,,  u  >v„„M  be :  iiT<  r'„t  f™zr„: 

Lt„'     'm  »       :  V""'  ";'"""  '=""■''"'«'""  "i-Med  with  the  subject  pre.  r"ed 
for  junior  Matriculation  in  the  Uni^ersitv  of  Tornnfn    «..  „,„      j  ,     prescrioea 

.mens  the  subjeet,;  .„d  it,  e„  the  le'  hZd  i^  ,7„L  Srr.ut""*/r 
Vn^  ..e„  .„  enlarged  b.  a  ..ste.  „,  option'.,  .1  CZ^^ZT'TZl^: 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  Pup  s  described  above  ns  att»n,i;.,  fi,  n  '^'^quirements 
By  thus  enabling  the  Masters  to  concentrate  their  nerg  ef  a'm  rl  fZZZ  T"'"''. 
class  of  youth  would  leave  the  Grammar  Schools  for  theTiverX  for  the  P-^^^ 
and  for  the  various  industrial  occupations.  i^niversity,  for  the  Professions 

The   Proposed  Binh,   School   Scheme 
The  proposed  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gmmmo.  o  u     i     •   ,     ,, 
.  b.«a  „„  the  .b,tit„«o„  „,  Ph,,.a,  Seie„l  '^aT7Z,.^lZ^1J£  !^ 
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Classics.  As  a  nocossary  complompiit  to  tho  sohomo,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  study 
of  the  Classics,  hencoforth  optional,  from  falling  into  neglect,  tho  ostabiishmont  of 
Collegiate  Institiitos  lias  been  provided  for.  There  are  two  dangers  connected  with 
this  scheme  to  be  apprehended  and  to  be  avoided.  1.  Tho  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
number  of  High  Schools,  which  must  degrade  the  Common  Schools,  and  exhaust  tho 
fund  nvailablo  for  tho  maintenance  of  already-existing  High  Schools.  2.  The  dangerous 
possibility  of  setting  up  Collegiate  Institutes  on  too  slender  a  maintenance,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  late  High  School  Bill,  and  so  entailing  on  the  Institutes,  from  their 
very  inception,  a  career  of  difficulty  and  disaster.  The  present  Grammar  School  Fund 
is,  of  course,  much  too  limited  to  yield  the  additional  Grants  demanded  by  this  new 
class  of  Institutions. 

Financial  Aspect  of  the   Grammar  School   Question. 


The  financial  aspect  of  the  question  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  has 
hitherto,  in  our  judgment,  received  insufficient  attention.  In  the  Bill  submitted  to 
tho  Legislature  at  its  last  Session,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  new  means  provided 
for  the  support  of  Grammar  Schools.  All  the  machinery  professedly  supplied  by  the 
new  Bill  is  quite  accessible,  as  the  Law  now  stands,  to  the  Trustees  of  Union  Schools. 
The  Bill  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  forcing  a  union,  where  such  a  measure  is 
at  present  regarded  as  unnecessary,  and  where  it  will  doubtless  be  distasteful.  The 
strong  tendency  moreover  of  the  late  Bill  was  to  throw  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
Grammar  Schools  on  the  already  over-taxed  local  Municipalities.  The  County  Councils, 
on  the  other  hand,  which,  as  a  class,  rank  among  the  wealthiest  of  our  Municipal 
Corporations,  and  which  contribute  towards  educational  funds  a  sum  at  present  very 
trifling  in  amount,  and  annually  decreasing  relatively  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
Country, — these  wealthy  and  slightly-taxed  Municipalities  were  practically  relieved 
from  contributing.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  the  Grammar  School  Trustees 
of  Towns  and  Villages  than  to  make  the  County  Grant  dependent  on  the  County 
attendance.  This  attendance  is,  from  the  distance  to  be  travelled,  from  the  exigencies 
of  agricultural  operations,  from  epidemics  actual  or  rumoured,  and  from  many  other 
causes,  extremely  fluctuating  in  its  character,  and  equally  fluctuating  would  be  of  course 
any  Grant  based  on  such  attendance.  The  Trustees,  when  engaging  a  staff  of  Masters, 
have  to  provide  for  the  adequate  instruction  of  this  influx  of  country  Pupils,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that,  with  every  oscillation  in  the  attendance  of  such  Pupils,  the  Salaries 
of  Masters  cannot  be  made  to  be  at  all  in  unison.  The  expense  entailed  on  the 
Trustees  is  certain,  while  the  means  of  meeting  that  expense,  as  provided  by  the  late 
Bill,  is  to  the  last  degree  uncertain.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  Grammar  School 
Masters  are  so  unanimous,  as  the  necessity  of  compelling  County  Councils  to  furnish 
for  the  support  of  such  Grammar  Schools,  as  shall  hereafter  continue  to  be  maintained 
within  their  respective  Counties,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  one-half  of  the  Government 
Grant. 

The  County  Councils,  on  being  thus  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Grammar  Schools,  ought  to  continue  to  enjoy  their  present  representation 
in  the  Trustee  Boards.  This  power  of  nomination  is,  we  believe,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  very  judiciously  exercised  by  those  Municipalities.  If  any  change  in  the 
appointment  of  Trustees  were  made,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  change  ought 
rather  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  nominated,  as  opposed  to  elective  Trustees. 


MM 


II.   MEETING   OF   THE   ONTARIO  TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION,    1870. 


At    this    Meeting    of    the    Association    the    Reverend    Doctor    Nelles,    President    of 
Victoria   University,    delivered   the   following   Address: — * 


•The  ttevercnd  Uocior  Ryerson  pronouuced  quite  a  eulogy  on  the  Address. 
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Utility  of  thcnr.  Tmchers'  AssociatiunH. 

As   wo   iiio   ncnUx   assonil.lod    in   our    Annual   Convontion,    permit   nw   to   opon    my 
i-omiirks  with  ft  roforonco  t(»  tlio  utility  of  such  RathorinKs.     It  in  a  <|U«>Htion  witli  somo 
w  lothor  thoy  ai-o  loally  of  nnich   norvico.     TJuit  must  hirn<.Iy  dcpond  on  the  way  in 
which  thoy  aro  conduotod.     If,   howovor,   wo  fail   in  offootinR  any  uroat  «()o<l,    f   trust 
we  shall  do  no  harm,  which  is  moro  than  can  ho  said  of  Homo  othor  aHs«>mbli.'s.     Kven 
Pnrhamonts  nro  not  always  harndoss,  and,  whether  doing  «ood,  or  evil,  tax  tho  pc-opio 
pretty    heavdy    for    their    labours.      Conferences.    Synods    and    O-^eume.iioal    Councils 
sometimes  talk  nonsense,  and  of  lato  havo  almost  seemed  inclined  to  try  how  great  a 
weight  of  absurdity  tho  religious  faculty  will   bear.     Let  us  bo  encouraged ;   whatever 
«-o  do  or  say.  we  shall  scarcely  reach  the  abyss  of  folly  attained  by  speakers  at  certain 
gatherings.      Should   these  .liscussions   not   happen   to  shed   any   marvellous   light,    they 
mil  at  least  impose  no  taxes,  fulminate  no  anathemas,  and  deluge  no  fields  witli  blood' 
It  IS  VftCfttion  with  us,  and  if  we  choose  to  amuse  ourselves  with  Lectures,  Addresses 
"'       »<^l'«t''s    Portnining    to   our    Profession,    we   shall    perhaps    return    to    our    Ilon.es 
«oni«whnt  bettor  prepared  for  tho  toil  of  tho  School  Room.     But  wo  havo  u  higher  aim 
and,  in  due  time,  shall  effect  something  moro  than  recreation.     Nearly  every  year  our 
Legisaturo  makes  an  attempt  at  School  Legislation,  and  it  seldom  happens'tliat  thero 
IS   not   room   for   moro   light   oven    after   tho   best   exertions   of   all   parties.      There   is 
commonly  much  writing  on  Education  and  Schools  in  tho  Newspapers,  there  are  long 
deba  es  .n     'the  H.u.se."   there  aro  squabbles  in  Committees,   there  nro   Petitions  and 
counter  Petitions  presented  to   "tho  House"   there  aro  Meetings  of  tho  Cabinet,   ^n 
nro;t;'resrtl  '^  venerable  Cliief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  sometimes  Ji^h 
"the    RHI '-      If        "   "  ^"'T^  bowdderment  of  tho   Legislators,   and  a  witb.lrawal  of 
ToaLr    of  ..      ."  7"^'^""/  f    *"    T^'''''    *^"*    ""    interchange    of    views    among    the 
Teachers  of  the  land  may  help  on  tho  formation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion    on 

I  woLmo"  ir  T'^'V  r  ''•^■^*'""  ^'  ^"^>'''  I-truction   mi't  mainly     ep;^ 

I      0 lomo  you,  therefore.  Teachers  of  Ontario,  to  this  your  customary  gathering    and 

osu  t    or;ir;;;.""T'  *"'  *:•'•?'''"'  i-vestigatlon  of  the  prlndpios!  methods     nd 
results  of  the  noble  calling  in  which  you  are  engaged. 


Early  Spread  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

In  our  last  Convention,  there  was  nothing  to  mar  tho  harmony  of  our  proceedings 
and  I  trust  we  shall  have  on  this  occasion  the  same  courtesy  and  order,  tho  samo 
willingness  to  communicate  and  receive  information.  The  people  of  Canada  and 
especially  of  Ontario,  may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  begin  their  national 
career  under  a  good  System  of  Popular  Education  In  most  Countries,  it  has  been 
otherwise  Even  England  herself,  in  so  many  ways  the  foremost  among  the  Nations 
presen  s  to  us  to-day,  aft.r  a  history  of  a  thousand  years,  the  melancholy  picture  of 
a  great  people  unable  to  agree  until  this  year  upon  a  uniform  and  efficient  scheme  of 
Common  School  training.  AVith  some  European  Nations  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  but  no 
people  ever  began  its  history  under  circumstances  so  auspicious  in  this  respec;  as  our 
own  community.     Here  the  Schoolmaster  is  early  in  the  field,  pre-occupying  the  ground 

lewb^     T  T'  ""'  "T"""*-^  ''''  ""•^'  '"••  ""  °^^^^  ^^-'^^^  «f  a  true  civilfzation 
elsewhere  he  has  commonly  come  in  at  first  as  the  helper  of  a  favoured  few,  and  only 
tardily,  and  under  many  impediments,  has  found  access  to  the  multitude. 

Hindrances  to  the  Diffusion  of  Education  in  Europe. 

Paul,  speaking  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  Romans,  tells  them  that  although  he 
"oftentimes  purposed  to  come  unto  them  he  had  been  let  hitherto."  So  a  long  time 
rtood  the  Schoolmaster  looking  wistfully  at  the  neglected  masses  of  the  old  world    but 
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wns  liindcsrod,  and,  to  a  larp;«  extrnt,  in  still  hindnml,  from  diffnuitiK  tho  nwrot  and 
prt'oioiiH  KORpol  of  knowlcdno.  Iliiidorod  l)y  hkoh  of  violonco  and  i)HrhnriHin ;  hindorod 
liy  dovastatinp;  and  winked  warH,  wanwl  at  tho  bock  of  somo  Alnxandor,  or  Napoleon; 
hii.d.  sd  by  ooolnsiastical  crotcliots,  and  Htill  worHo  occlcHiaNtical  (MiH-ltifH ;  liindorfd 
by  U  ,i  so-oallf'd  unity  of  tho  Chiirch  wlioro  hHo  lias  boon  ono,  and  by  tbo  jcaiouHicH  of 
tii(j  war  fraRmontB  whom  sbn  baH  boon  dividod ;  liindorod  by  ignorance!  of  ibo  lawB  of 
political  economy,  loavinR  tbonsands  noodlo.sHly  to  woar  away  thoir  weary  days  in 
HtrivinR  to  livo  by  broad  alono,  and  not  ablo  to  livo  by  tbat ;  liindorod  by  tlii^  podantrios 
of  a  falso  loarninn,  and  by  tho  HubtlotioH  of  a  barren  phibmophy ;  hindered  by  the  fas- 
tidiouHnoHH  and  selfish  isolation  of  tho  hiRhor  classos;  hindorod  by  tho  improvidence  and 
Hoimuaiity  of  the  lower.  Fn  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  tho  effect  bocomos  ayain  a 
i;auMo,  and  runs  on  with  an  over  accnmulatinp;  force.  I  do  not  lose  Hi^ht  of  the  brinhtor 
aspects  of  European  civilization,  nor  forgot  tho  grand  old  work  of  Science,  Tiiteraturo 
and  Art.  The  far-off  mountain  peaks  glitter  in  tho  sunlight,  but  only  tho  rnoro  dreary 
.(ooms  the  darkiioss  of  tho  Valley  bolow.  Tho  names  of  Bacon,  Nowtoij  and  Shakespearo, 
are  enough  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  intellect  belongs  to  tho  Saxon  race,  but  remind 
us  also,  how  many  a  "Milton,  pregnant  with  celestial  firo,"  born  amid  the  struggling 
poor,  has  waited  in  vain  for  somo  favouring  breeze  to  kindle  his  genius  into  lifo,  and 
has  carried  at  last  into  another  world  tho  dormant  facidtios  intended  to  illumine  tho 
darkness  of  this.  Few  educated  persons  fool  that  they  have  made  tho  most  of  tlieir 
powers.  There  are  many  palpable  blunders,  much  waste  of  opportunity,  many  slumber- 
ing energies,  and  often  a  bitter  sense  of  failure.  If  Nations  had  souls,  and  could  be 
awakened  to  an  individual  consciousness,  how  sad  would  bo  thoir  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  as  compared  with  what  thoy  might  bavo  been!  How  like  rain  would  fall  thoir 
Rcnlding  tears  over  their  neglocted  gifts,  their  wasted  years  and  their  forsaken  offspring 
capable  of  tho  highest  spiritual  lifo,  but  doomed  to  herd  "like  dumb  driven  cattle," 
although  with  a  sense  of  misery  that  dumb  cattle  can  never  know.  Such  tears  wept 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  over  Jerusalem,  but  we  fail  to  realize  how,  through  tho  long  cen- 
turies, there  has  been  room  for  similar  lamentations  over  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  nay, 
all  the  great  Cities  of  the  Globe.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  common  people  tells  upon  them  alone.  All  the  parts  of  a  Nation  are  members 
one  of  another.  Tho  filth  of  the  hovel  sends  a  plague  to  tho  palace,  and  the  ignorance 
of  tho  masses  reacts  more,  or  less,  upon  tho  entire  life  of  the  people.  The  neglected 
classes  become  also  the  dangerous  classes,  and  furnish  material  for  tho  work  of  the 
demagogue,  the  tyrant,  and  the  Religious  impostor.  Lot  Education  become  universal, 
and  descend  as  an  heirloom  from  ono  age  to  another,  and  there  will  ere  long  grow  up 
an  enlightened  public  opinion,  capable  of  holding  in  chock  the  mad  ambition  of  Kings, 
the  schemes  of  mercenary  politicians,  and  the  folly  of  those  who  retard  Christianity 
by  mingling  with  it  dogmas  of  thoir  own  invention. 


n 


Aids  in   our  Fffnrts  to   Diffuse  Education. 


There  is  much  yet  to  do,  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  perfect  and 
oxtond  the  Educational  System  est.ibished  in  this  Country,  but  having  the  advantage 
of  an  early  introduction  and  a  general  approval,  it  will  not  be  easily  displaced,  or  ren- 
dered inoperative.  For  along  with  the  Schools  which  we  have  provided  for  the  people, 
we  have  extraordinary  helps  and  resources  inherited  by  tis  from  our  forefathers.  We, 
in  a  manner,  combine  the  advantages  of  youth  with  the  accumulations  of  time.  We 
have  not  like  other  Nations  to  wait  for  the  slow  development  of  Language ;  we  speak 
already  a  tongue  matured  by  the  lapse  of  ages  and  enriched  by  spoil  gathered  from 
all  Languages  of  the  earth.  We  have  not  to  grope  blindly  for  models  of  eloquence,  of 
story,  or  of  song;  Chatham  and  Burke,  Macaulay  and  Gibbon,  Burns  and  Dryden, 
Milton,  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare  are  all  our  own.  We  have  not  to  work  out  by  a 
series   of   painful    experiments   the    first    problems    of   Constitutional    Government ;    the 
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i  ho       s      ::  '   '"  """■  ,"'"  ^'"'  "^  "'"•"     '•'»'"   l^^"^''-  ^"""f.V.   having  planted   u" 
hut    If  It  nn    t  c.nu..  wo  doHl.t  not  tl.nt  ,vo  nhnll  bo  ahl„  to  livo,  8on<linK  our  r...,ts  Htil 

o   Z    s    S  m7   :'    '"•■^'   """-i«'-ati..n.    I,„t  nfton   tl.o   dans.,   that   .on.o   ar. 

rni:;r;;;a:  :^  i  t'  ":;;J';;;arit'r"7  "rr?  '""^'"^'"«  ^-"^^-'^'^  •"  *"" 

border  as  foos  t  „n  M  l      .  ..  "'"  ^''**'^''  ^"  '"•^"*  ^'"'''"  miscoantH  ..n   tl... 

'.;t::\!7J':'j;r;r;;  r  z:^.;;:;:;ir;;:;;r-  r ""  ^"'••;  "^-'^^-^^ 

Konoration  capable  of  out„,„nborin«  and  "nt  o  M   «  th  tI^  """.'!   "*'""' 

Institutions    nro    woU    ostablish.vl     i„    flT  ^  ",       ^•'n^  wJ.on  our  Educational 

hystorirs  of  tbo  com T.  -  am    1  '  f^'';-'«t>7>t.v,    wo   shall    Iosb    foar    "tho    blind 

lands-  ^  ''''''"""  '""'•*'  '"«^'-^  *ho  ignorant  and  degraded  of  all 

•'Nor  hood   tho  skeptic's   puny   hands 
While  near  the  School  tho  Church-spire  stands, 
Nor  fear  tho  blinded  bigot's  rule 
AVhilo  near  tho  Church-spire  stands  tho  School." 

Needs  for  Watchfulness  to  Keep  Dou-n  Ignorance  of  Native  Growth. 

But  let  us  romen^ber  that  Canada  has  no  exception  from  weeds  of  native  growth 
No   Patron    Sa.nt   has   g.ven    us   perpetual  security   from    vermin    .  Both   Country   Ind 
Town  wdl  breed  their  respective  evils.     It  is  only  by  unceasing  vigilance  and  wdl-  on 
sidored  efforts  that  wo  shall  keep  down  tho  growing  heathen itm.     It    s  for  t'e  S  ate 
rom  tt"'  ^'^"-*;-«'  ^^— -  that  there  may  bo  no  exemption,   o       x  hi 

from  the  common  enlightenment.  Religious  agency  must,  for  many  reasons  be  lefi 
o  voluntary  endeavours,  but  as  regards  the  Common  School.  T  for"  one  hesitate  not 
o  accept,  when  necessary,  the  principle  of  "compulsion."     We  recogniL't  o  rTg Its  « 

ParenrT-     ^     "^T"*^""'   "'^"  '"  '"^'^^ '   «"^   "«   --^nize   in   no  one  Xtho 
Parent,   Pnest    or   Potentate,    the   prerogatives  of   arbitrary   power.     No    Go'ver   mint 
hesitates  to  interfere  with  these  imaginary  rights.     As  the'pLnt  may  bo  rel    „7n^ 

r;:;v'w;tif  ht'  ^ifrt'tr'^r''^  ^'"''  ^^  f^  ^-^"--^  ^«  compeiL'i^itrrh- 

t^Z^_pZ  =arc:t^:tlan^Zrt   -L^  " 

not   raereiy    Schools   open    to    all.    but   serviceable   to    all.'^We'mil;   kre'n"tritT" 
political  creed  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  grossly  ignorant    tit  no  1  .^  'LZal 
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hftH  ooonnion  to  bo  ho.  Hcully  tho  world  Iiiin  no  lonii  nar-Pfl  <m  tin-  pictnr4<  of  <i  «l«<Kr»jloil 
Imriiiinity  thnfc  thi>  ronnlt  of  human  folly  Ih  iilmodt  niiMtakoii  for  u  luw  of  God.  Hut 
why  bIiouIiI  tho  (larki>r  nNpnttit  of  European  Bocioty  form  a  part  of  our  yuunx  idoalC 
I'rovidonoo  hiu  nivcn  um  a  now  world  for  a  now  and  hottor  ordor  of  thinnt.  Wo  hopo 
for  forms  of  oivilir.ation  that  hIuiH  outdo  tho  past,  if  not  in  tho  way  of  Mpocial  oxcollonco, 
iind  tho  olovation  of  particular  olaHMOH,  at  loaHt  in  tho  way  of  a  widor  diffuHion  among 
al'  chiMos  of  tho  honofitH  intondod  for  all.  Wo  iiopo  that  it  in  ponHihlo  to  havo  Nation* 
riirintinn  in  a  hottor  houho  than  any  aro  now  ho;  that  it  Ih  poHHihIo  ho  td  organize 
Hocioty  that  liomohtHB  childron  shall  no  moro  ho  nutnhor««d  hy  hundn-dH  of  thoUHandH ; 
nay,  that  it  in  poHHihIo  to  havo  nationn  without  piiuj)orM,  with<iut  hoathon,  without 
tyrantu  an<l  without  warH.  I  Hoom  to  hoar  un  I  paHH  alonp;  tho  voico  of  tho  Hcoffor 
d-tridiiiK  all  thin  iih  a  droani.  Hut  I  l)oliovo  in  droanm,  and  aUo  in  viHiouH.  Tlie 
droamH  of  our  hottor  nature  aro  prophocioH,  and  many  uuch  a  |)rophooy  of  oldon  timo 
is  omhodiod  in  tho  history  of  to-day.  F'nith  and  hopo  aro  trnor  K"idoH  tlian  HkopticiHm, 
or  doHpair.  "All  doHpair,"  HuyH  Dnoon,  "in  a  roproachin^  of  tlio  Doity."  DoHpair  of 
human  proKi'OHN  in  omincMitly  ho,  and  a  roproachinf{  of  tho  Holy  HcripturoH  in  pnrticidar. 
Tf  wo  holii^vo  in  a  Millonnium  lot  uh  not  divont  it  of  reality,  or  douht  of  thorc  hoing  a 
road  toward  it.     Whon  it  comos  it  muHt  "k>vo  our  faith  tho  lifo  of  fact," 

"And  Kottor  than  wo  daro  to  hopo 
With  Hoavon'd  oompasHion  mnko  our  lon(;inKs  poor." 


The  Thinga  thai  n  Child  shnuld  Lmrn. 

Advortinn  to  topics  Homowhat  moro  immodiat<dy  within  our  roach,  T  find  fow  of 
moro  importanco  than  tho  quoHtion  of  what  tho  child  Hhould  learn,  and  what  tho 
Instructor  should  tonch.  A  rational  answer  is  not  to  ho  expected  from  the  Pupil,  often 
not  from  tho  Parent,  and  somotimes  not  even  from  tho  Teacher.  It  is  certainly  a 
question  always  open  for  roconsidoration,  and  to  ho  answered  in  the  light  of  advancing 
Soionco.  Studios  once  useful  become  obsolete;  Studies  useful  to  one  are  vahielcss,  or 
hurtful,  to  another.  Old  Sciences  are  extended,  ramified  and  changed  in  their  relations; 
now  Sciences  are  born.  Very  often  a  score  of  subjects  will  clamour  for  admission, 
whon  only  two,  or  throe,  can  bo  mastered.  Subdivision  of  labour  is  indispensable,  and 
yet,  unless  judiciously  made,  becomes  itself  an  evil.  General  discipline  is  to  bo  secured, 
as  well  as  special  oxcollonco.  A  famous  German  Scholar,  having  devoted  his  life  to 
tho  study  of  Greek  Grammar,  lamented,  when  dying,  that  ho  had  not  restricted  his 
attention  to  tho  dative  case  I  This,  T  fear,  would  hardly  do  for  Canada ;  and  yet  the 
principle  is  a  sound  one,  when  rightly  applied.  It  is  not  known  whether  Methuselah 
ever  went  to  School,  btit  if  he  were  living  in  our  day  he  would  need  a  longer  life  to 
master  the  whole  Curriculum  of  Learning.  To  some,  it  may  seem  easy  to  decide  what 
to  teach,  at  least  in  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  but  the  view  wo  take  of 
University  Education  mu.st  moro,  or  less,  affect  tho  course  of  training  all  the  way  down 
to  the  cradle,  and  both  higher  and  lower  Education  will  take  their  shape  from  the 
philosophy  of  tho  time.  The  practical  Teachers  of  tho  Country  may  not  be  the  best 
judges  in  this  matter,  but  they  will  bo  when  Teachers  are  raised  to  their  proper  status, 
and  adequately  qualified  for  their  work. 


! 


m 


How  and  What  should  the   Instructor  Teach? 


The  question,  what  to  teach,  complicates  with  the  question,  how  to  teach.  If 
time  be  wasted  and  power  lost  by  a  bad  method  of  teaching,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
so  much  less  room  for  range  and  variety  of  subjects.  "Geography,"  says  Burke, 
"though  an  earthly  subject,  is  a  heavenly  study,"  and  yet  I  have  known  Boys  so 
taught  Geography  as  to  waste  time  enough  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language.  "A 
new   language,"    says   another   great   man,    "is   like   a   new   soul,"    and   yet   Boys   are 
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somotimei  ho  tiiuRht  InnRimuM  m  not  only  to  ncquiro  no  n«w  soul,  hut  to  lose  the  old 
one,   KJving  occsion   for   tho  sayinn  that   "tho   study   of   lannuaKOH   \h  tho   nouI'h   dry 
rot."     Sp..|linK   ia   a   Rrand   prohlom,    ami    nhotit   ns   linrd   to   hoIvo   as   tho   paoifiration 
of  a  mutinous  hmd.     If  I  coul.l  dospair  at  all  of  tho  Millonnium,  it  would  l.o  from  the 
prosont  "..^n.alous  and  thorny  m.xl.-  of  sprllinK  tho  Kn^HHh  Innmniuo.     It  Im  a  disKraco 
to  all  who  do  not  boliovo  in  works  of  supororoKation.     Could  wo  Rot  our  Orthography 
umphfiod   and   purged   of   its   suporfluous   matorial,   somothin^   would   I)o   addod   to   tho 
years,    and    much   to    tho    happiness   of   childron,    not    to   spoak    of    oldor    people,    and 
tipooinlly  of  ForoiRnors.     Some  soem  to  regard  our  present  Orthography  as  a  part  of 
tho  ossonco  of  our  litoraturo,  fixed  as  it  wore  by  a  law  of  naturo.  like  (Sravitation  or 
tho  Circulation  of  tho  »lood.     Huoh  persons  should  road  some  of  tho  standnrd  Authors 
in  their  original  form.     Thoy  need  not  go  further  back  than  Shakospoarr,  or  Hooker 
It  sGoms  from  ovidenco  in  Parliamentary  Committees  that  even   Cambridge  Professors 
have  not  yet  learned  to  spoil;   nil  things  considered,   it   is  not  to  bo  wondered  at       [ 
have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter,  being  a  capital  spoiler  myself,  nor  hnvo  I  nnv 
sPhomo  to   propose,   but   if   anything  over  should   open   tho   way   to   an   Orthographical 
Reformation,   lot  us  help  on  the  change.     English  Grammar,   of  course,    is  one  of  the 
loading  branches  of  early  education,  and  yet  a  year,  or  two,  is  often  wasted  by  teaching 
C.rammar  in  the  wrong  way  and  at  the  wrong  time.     Tho  practical  part  of'  Grammar 
^9  best  learned  by  imitation.     Lot  Roys  and  Girls  hoar  only  correct  and  elegant  speech 
and  they  will  as  naturally  speak  with  acuracy  and  graco  as   in  tho  other  wav      The 
a bs  rao     and   theoretical    part   of   Grammar   should   be   postponed    till   tho    faculties   of 
abstract    bought  have  come  into  play.  Latin,  or  Greek,  Grammar  is  in  some  respects  better 

«b-ob  .  T  "  I  '  "^''  *''^"  ''^"^'"^  '''"^'"'""'•-  '  ''"''«  -^'t'^'J  «  Common  School,  in 
Hhich  the  Toncher  was  examining  Pupils,  from  nino  to  twelve  years  old,  in  Political 
Econoniy!     Shades  of  Adam  Smith,  I  mentally  exclaimed,  who  would  hi  Lked  foJ 

In^  V"'  \  ?  *"'"'  *°  '•'*""  *°  **'^  P'"''"  •'"'''  "''"•*''1«  repeating  with  blind 
and  mechanical  reiteration  the  definitions,  distinctions  and  demonstrations  of  th 
..erplexing  Science.  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  presenting  to  the  understanding 
o  children  some  of  the  elementary  notions  of  Political  Economy,  but  th^o  at  scored 
of  things  which  I  would  take  up  sooner,  and  especially  if  it  hi  to  be  tmight  in  the 
manner  above  described.     I  wish  loss  of  time  in  such  cases  were  the  only  evi       It  i 

me  ninr^^dZ?  ^'^  ''^^^  ''''"  \''^'^*  °^  ""^^^■*^'  ''^  ^'^^'^  ^'  tailing  witho 
Xr  •     .r     depending  simply  on  authority  in   matters  of  Science.     Even  Religion   is 

hadow"o         7'.  ""iV  ''"'  '°'"'"'  ^""^  *'«  «"''^™-*  "f  «"  -«l'ti-  reduced  to  th 

Jaini    .      1  ,      ^:  r'  "^'^'P*  '^'•^  *"  P^*^^'  "'^^  t^"  ^-t  — se  of  elementarv 

rainmg.     I  mm  only  at  hints,   which  may  bo  pondered,   or  followed   up.     In  general 

terms    I  may  say  that  our  schooling  is,  for  the  most  part,  too   bookish    too  abstraef 

and  too  remote  from  living  realities.     Civilization,  with  a  1  it.    advantag  s    haj  s^^^^^^ 

drawbacks;  the  want  of  closer  contact  wfti    nature  is  one  of  them.  "*'^'''   ^^'  '°'"*' 

The  Advantarjes  of  Nature  and  Object  Teaching. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  Object  Lessons,  and  in  this  we  have  a  recognition 
of  the  evil,  but  only  a  very  partial  correction  of  it.  A  great  German  Author  is  said 
to  have  done  most  of  his  studying  in  the  open  air,  alon,.  the  Streams  and  among  the 
Trees.  It  would  be  well  ,f  younger  scholars  could  have  more  of  this  privilege  Nature 
teaches  us  the  true  order.  The  observing  powers  are  the  fi.st  to  come  into  activity. 
Children  are  all  eye  and  oar.  They  love  the  Flowers,  (ho  Birds,  tho  Rocks  and  Streams 
Too  scmn  wo  imprison  them  in  the  world  of  abstractions.  Books  must  be  learned  but 
early  feducation  should  as  much  as  possible  deal  with  Nature  and  tho  Senses  One  of 
the  most  famous  and  modern  Wri+er.^  ooniTilains  +\>!>i  ".;*i.  -ii  i--=  •  •  "  - 
not  taught  „t  the  pr„p„  t,™,  .„.,  t„„e,„ro7;i„  i^^r.r  U„Z  the  r^Ttrfnd'aZ 
of  the  common  Plant,  and    -  nn,,,I,  of  U,  Conntry.     It  i,,  nsefnl  to  know  the  hi,lorv 
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of  Or.w..<  atid  Romo,   of  CarthaKo,    KRypt,  tho  CrunmU^  and  n  hun.lrp.i  otlu-r  thinK., 
I»ut  r  nuspoot  that  much  tim«  in  oonimmod  ovor  such  matterH  that  iniwht  better  bo  jcivon 
to  th.n«8  nonror  homo,  and  inor«  fully  within  the  rnnRo  of  a  child's  comprohonsion      1 
may  take  Botany  for  illustration.  Few  BvmweB  ar«  so  well  adapted  to  entertain,  enrich 
or  instruct,  the  mi,,,!.     Eminently  suited  to  the  child,  it  yet  affords  ample  scope  to  the 
ih.osophor.      It   extends   over    a    wide    field;    it    affords    endless    variety;    it    furnishes 
striking  examples  of  the   "reipin  of   law,"   and   of  a   creative    intelliKenoo;    it   hears   a 
close  relation  to  daily  comfort,  and  it  offe.s  invaluable  aid  to  the  art  of  the  Physician 
It  QhallenKes  us  in  tho  Orass  on  which  we  tread,   and  in  the  Weeds  that  grow  by  tho 
way,  as  well  as  in  the  richer  hues  of  tho  Oarden  tt.,d  the  grand  Oaks  of  the  Fprost. 
The  Creator  seems  to  summon  us  by  fragrance  and  beauty,   as  well  as  by  the  coarser 
utilities  of  life,  to  explore  well  this  amazing  kingdom  of  the  Plants.      And  yet     it  is 
Btudy  scarcely  taught  at  all  in  any  of  our  Schools,  high  or  low.     It  is  supposed' to  be 
«  nice  amusement  for  a  Oirl  at  a  Boarding  School,  and  that,  of  course,  proves  it  unfit 
or  any  one  else.     Tie  who  has  noted  men  in  a  Witness-box  at  Court  knows  that  not  one 
man  M,  a  hundred  can  observe  what  he  sees,  or  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  handled 
An   American   Indian  has  a  better  education   in  some   important   respects  than   a  good 
miuiy  College  Graduates.     Read  Cooper's  "Pathfinder,"  and  you  will'see  what  I  mean 

It  ?hnl      T\     I  °""      "■.""•     ^^'^  ''  ""'-^  *'■"''  •"  "*••*•     We  all  learn  many  things 
It  School  only  to  forget  and  sometimes  to  despise  them  afterwards.     Beyond  matters 

nromTn  V  ..  '*f  ^""  «««'  ^  «»"  convinced,  for  one,  that  we  need  to  give  more 
prominence  to  the  education  of  the  Eye.  the  Ear,  the  Hand,  although  it  should  bTIt 

so  foil '"^b  r'f'"  '•■'"'''^^  "'  knowledge;  but  more  especiallv  that  we  shouM 
mel„lb"l  r  TJk"' ."'*'"!  '"  *°  ^°""«  *^«  »"^«*  -"--y  «f  ti-«  -d  power.  It  s 
Hffl  Zee  of        Tk        ,?  °?  *''  misdirected  effort,  of  early  years,  to  feel  thai    .he  golden 

the  Zt  '  o'"  "  «  "•"  ""  '""^'''  ""^  *^  ^'^  ^  -"-■  '>«-Vond  the  n.eanfng  of 
the  poet.     Our  young  affections  run  to  waste,  .     .vator  but  the  Desert  " 


The  Hiah  f^fn-ulnrd  to  which  a  Teachers  should 


^ipire. 


a,nire      IT  H'  "'"'''  ""*'""  ^^'  ^'^'*  ^^''"'^"^  *"  ^^-^'"^  *^«  Teacher  snould 

aspire      He  must  1h>  competent  not  merely  to  teach  the  prescribed  subjects,   but  also 
to  judge  of  education  a,  a  whole.     He  is  to  be  no  mere  hireling  of  Trustees,  o;  Parents 
^rlrZlTti  h»  <'«"ing.an  a,  luous  and  life-long  study.     He  must  know  a 

great  many  thuigs  n,ore  than  he  is  called  upon  to  impart  in  the  School  Room.  His 
wider  cultur,    may  often  be  utilised  even  in   tho  humblest  foil,   but  it  will  especiallv 

but  tl-  \J  •.'  not  expected  that  all  Teachers  wil  roach  this  point  of  intelligence, 
but  his  IS  the  Ideal  at  which  all  should  aim,  and  to  which  many  may  attain.  How 
else  is  education  to  be  improved  P     Experience  show,  that  the  mass  of  men  think  Httk 

Religion,   holds   on    with   such   grim   con8er>       ,m    ns    a   bad    system    of    Education       I 

hTr    :LT:  Z:t  *^^,rl^'";^--*  '"  *^-  -^^untry  of  Separate  Schootrmon 
others  th  s  one    that  they  will  be  less  onen  to  improvement.     "A  habit    or  ceremonv  '' 

tTcL'  o  "rfo  ItT"  7y  ''  r'^?'""^'  ^''-'^  '-  '''-''  -nctuary'in  thtTwh. 
ticks  to  It  for  ever.        This  is  too  true  of  the  Church   in   particular   of  which   he   is 

to  be  :ni  Li  J\"'  T::''''''  *'^  "^^^  '°  '«  ^^^'^^^^  ^^-^^  Education.   I-h  ch  r  ed 
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System,  but  the  Agent  and  Leader  of  advancing  knowledge,  moulding  society,  as  much 
as  he  is  moulded  by  it.  The  great  hinderance,  1  fear,  to  the  Teacher's  highest  qualifica- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  teaching  is  too  often  taken  up  merely  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  something  else,  and  this  again  arises  from  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  so  poorly  paid. 
The  talent  and  enterprise  of  the  land  will  naturally  be  drawn  into  the  most  lucrative 
employments. 

\ 
The  Greatly  Felt  Want  of  Bemuneratio".  in  the  Profession. 

It  is  said  that  Candidates  for  the  Christian  Ministry  diminish  in  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prosperity  of  other  Professions.  Ministers  claim  to  be  impelled  by 
higher  considerations  than  worldly  advancement,  yet  human  motives  are  seldom  free 
from  an  earthly  mixture,  and  if  this  holds  in  so  sacred  a  calling  as  that  of  a  Clergyman, 
much  more  may  it  be  expected  to  operate  elsewhere.  Clergymen  and  Teachers  are,  of 
all  classes,  the  most  inadequately  remunerated.  As  a  rule,  they  have  scarcely  enough 
for  a  decent  living  while  engaged  in  active  labour,  and  they  have  a  still  scantier  pros- 
pect for  the  years  of  feebleness  and  decline.  If  my  words  here  to-day  will  have  any 
weight,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  the  children  and  society  not  less  than 
of  the  Teacher,  in  urging  a  more  generous  support  for  those  whose  mission  .it  is  to  learl 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The   Beligious   Character   of   our   Schools. 

I  shall  close  these  observations  by  touching  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  moment, 
but  one  which  we  are  always  in  danger  of  neglecting,  and  which,  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  the  so-celled  secular  basis  of  our  School  System,  it  ia  the  more  necessary 
to  bring  again  and  again  into  view.  1  refer  to  Religion.  Distinctive  theological 
teaching  is,  of  necessity,  excluded  from  our  Public  Schools  as  at  present  constituted. 
A  Frenchman  travelling  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  complained  that  he  found 
two  hundred  Religions  and  only  one  gravy  I  This  complaint  is  eminently  characteristic, 
for  some  Frenchmen  think  much  of  the  sublime  art  of  cookery,  and  not  so  much,  I 
fear,  of  Religion.  A  new  Religion  has  since  been  added  to  the  American  Catalogue, 
although  possibly  no  new  gravy.  Although,  there  may  be  in  Canada  somewhat  less  than 
two  hundred  Religions,  there  are  far  too  many  to  introduce  into  our  Public  Schools, 
which  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  non-sectarian.  But  the  danger  is  lest  the 
exclusion  of  theological  dogmas,  as  such,  from  our  Schools,  should  have  the  effect  of 
disparaging  Religion  in  general  estimation,  and  lead  the  Teacher  to  consider  himself 
as  excused,  if  not  positively  debarred,  from  the  entire  field  of  moral  and  Religious 
truth.  The  Teacher  would  thus  come  to  deal  with  his  work  as  something  barely  and 
dryly  intellectual.  This  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  inflict  upon  education  »  moral 
sterility  to  which  even  mixed  Schools  need  not  be  doomed.  There  is  much  that  the 
Teacher  can  do  for  the  higher  life  of  his  Pupils  without  encroaching  upon  sectarian 
peculiarities.  We  all  believe  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  "VVe 
all  believe  in  a  future  life,  where  it  shall  be  well  with  the  Righteoits  and  ill  with  the 
Wicked.  We  all  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  Justice,  of  Veracity,  of  Kindness,  of  Purity, 
in  a  word,  the  manifold  integrities  and  charities  of  life.  The  relation  of  these  to  the 
Gospel  may  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  Sunday  School,  the  Family,  and  the  Pulpit, 
but  their  paramount  importance  should  be  inculcated,  and  their  habit  exercise  fostered 
everywhere.* 

The  Necessity  for  the  Education  and  Cvltnre  of  the  Conscience. 

Tf  there  be  sucli  a  thing  ah  public  opinion,  there  must  be  a  public  opinion  on 
moral  questions,    that    is    a    public    conscience.     Now  conscience,   like  other  faculties, 

•  An  effort  to  deal  with  these  moral  niiestions  is  exempliHert  In  the  Scheme  of  Friday  Afternoon  Talks  with  the 
Pupils,  as  explained  on  page  120  of  the  XXth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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perhaps  more  than  most  faculties,  admits  of  growth.     It  has  a  kind  of  national  growth. 
Both  its  discriminating  and  its  impulsive  energy  may  be  cultivated,  as  in  the  case  of 
patriotism,  the  love  of  war,  and  other  sentiments.    This  is  forcibly  shown  in  the  history 
of    public    opinion    on    Slavery,    TTsury,    Persecution,    and    all    other    such    questions. 
"Usury,"  says  Lecky,   "according  to  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  old  Theologians, 
consisted  of  any  interest  that  was  exacted  by  the  Lender   from  the  Borrower,   solely 
as  the  price  of  the  loan.     Those  who  lent  money  at  three  per  cent,  were  committing 
usury,  quite  as  really  as  those  who  lent  it  at  forty  per  cent."     It  is  even  mentioned 
by  Dugald  Stewart,  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  and  farsightedness  of  Calvin,  that 
he  was  among  the  first  to  break  loose  from  erroneous  notions  on  this  subiect,  which  had 
prevailed  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.     In  Lower  Canada,  and  other  places,  it  is  still 
thought  wrong  to  allow  interest  beyond  a  certain  figure,  although  the  public  conscience 
seems  to  oscillate  as  to  the  precise  point  where  innocence  ends  and  sin  begins      From 
this  and    innumerable    other    examples,    it    is    evident  that  there  is  a  culture  of  the 
conscience  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  successive  generations  of  men  are  fortunately 
not  constrained  merely  to  inherit  and  transmit  the  same  moral  ideas  uncorrected  and 
unenlarged.  In  this,  as  in  other  fields,  "the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process 
of  the  suns.        A  new  moral  conception,  although  the  novelty  may  arise  only  fr,  m  the 
improved  statement,  or  application  of  a  principle  as  old  as  the  creation,  will  oftimes 
be  to  a  community  like  "another  morn  risen  on  mid-noon,"   and  disclose  a  world  of 
injustice,   or   unkindness,   where  heretofore  all  seemed  commendable   and  fair.     Loyal 
obedience  to  the  new   and  better  view  will   perhaps  set  free  some   depressed   class   of 
society  from  disabilities  and  temptations  which  were   dragging  men   to   ruin   as  by   a 

vlrll"'"r^  ^'.'       '"  '  ''"J"  *™'  """""^  '°""  '°"S  ''^"^'^  -««*«  -i*h  -  unexpected 
Imi      r     ^'tt  '"^^y    d^g'-^ded    classes    are    waiting    in    dumb    sorrow    for    this 

emancipation!  How  many  Deserts  waiting  for  this  better  moral  tillage t  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  that  our  System  of  Public  Schools  has  no  part  to  play  in  this  work.  Paley 
0  keen  r  '^^^ '^''"P --^'  ^^^^^  -  P'-santry,  I  trust),  that  "he  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  conscience."  Must  the  State  too,  and  the  State  School,  come  down  to  this 
last  stage  of  moral  pauperism?  Nay,  rather  let  our  Public  Teachers  believe  that  non 
sectarianism  in  its  severest  construction  has  no  such  meaning  as  this  but  stm  leaves' 
a  wide  vocation  open  to  them  in  giving  to  the  young  the  purest  and  be  mo  a  Z 
Z  .Z  '."b    "  '?  7*^-"-g  them  in  the  heart  that  no  subsequent  years  shalwhoHv 

or.::  Ci  tiXeX"  i' '-'' ':  -' '  ^'^  Teth^rirrri^tcS  •: 

theor  tic    'and    ec    es  ast  car    N^""  ^  V'l  '^""^  '^^  '^^"  ^^'^'^^  '^  -^^^  '^^ 


If.?,, 


Personal  Power  and  Influence  of  Hip.  Teacher. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  a  Teacher  may,  or  may  not,  inculcate    he  can 
never  divost  himse]     of  a  certain  character  and  spirit  in  things  Moral  and  ReHgior 

TJieJogicJhat^onvmce^henijL^co^^  them  is  personal 

^'^ml7u\^T^':^.'\l^':rn"^  Of  morality,  see  the  Fnd.77rter„o;„l^"w,tI. 
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power.  This  is  true  of  men;  it  is  doubly  tine  of  children.  Let  the  Teacher  then  look 
well  to  his  example,  his  manner,  his  general  temper,  in  a  word  what  we  call  the  spirit 
of  a  man.  And  these  must  spring  mainly  from  his  Moral  and  Religious  life.  Con- 
.sciously,  or  uncoasciously,  every  man  must  be  what  ho  is,  by  his  higher  sympathies 
and  his  eternal  hopes.  Even  intellectual  beauty  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  watered 
from  the  Infinite  Sea.  "The  doctrine  of  the  human  understanding  and  of  the  human 
will,"  says  the  Father  of  modern  philosophy,  "are  like  twins;  for  the  purity  of  illumina- 
tion, and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  began  and  fell  together;  nor  is  there  in  the  universe 
so  intimate  a  sympathy  as  that  betwixt  truth  and  goodness.  The  more  shame  for  men 
of  learning,  if,  in  knowledge,  they  are  like  the  winged  Angels,  but  in  affections  like 
the  crawling  Serpents,  having  their  minds  indeed  like  a  mirror;  but  a  mirror  foully 
spotted."  The  Teacher's  spirit  will  not  only  affect  the  fidelity  of  his  labours,  but  will 
be  caught  by  his  Pupils.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  that  he  should  begin 
his  influence  over  the  young  by  becoming  the  right  kind  of  man  himself;  not  indolent, 
or  cold,  or  selfish,  or  cruel,  or  grovelling,  or  irreverent,  or  prayerless. 


I 


1 


The  Spirit  in  which  a  Teacher  shonld  Labour. 

A  power  from  somewhere  must  so  have  stirred  his  better  nature  that  the  infinite 
worth  and  also  the  infinite  perils  of  even  a  child's  life  may  come  vividly  home  to  him, 
and  all  the  energies  of  his  soul,  not  of  his  intellect  alone,  but  of  his  intellect  quickened 
by  his  heart  and  guided  by  his  conscience,  may  be  consecrated  to  his  work.  He  must 
be  able  to  feel  that  while  nothing  pays  so  poorly  as  teaching,  nothing,  on  a  higher 
calculation,  pays  so  well.  He  must  be  able  to  "find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match,"  and 
regard  the  drudgery  and  weariness  of  the  School  Room  as  the  hard  and  prosy  conditions 
to  results  of  inconceivable  grandeur.  He  must  overleap  the  passing  hour,  think  of 
things  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  Artist,  as  a 
Sculptor,  or  Painter,  toil  for  immortality,  remembering,  that  when  Marble  Statues 
shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  his  workmanship  .shall  still  grow  in  living  beauty, 
transfigured  evermore  in  the  light  Elysian, 

"An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And   fields   invested   with   purpureal   gleams." 

Philosophy  shifts  and  changes  with  the  lapse  of  years,  but  the  spirit  which  makes 
the  Patriarch,  the  Apostle,  the  Martyr,  this  lives  on  through  all  time,  the  unity  of 
the  ages,  the  harmony  of  the  worlds.  Let  the  Teacher  labour  in  the  light  and  power 
of  these  higher  aspirations  and  impart  them  to  his  Pupils.  Teach  them,  indeed,  the 
wonders  of  Science ;  make  them  quick,  discriminating,  and  learned ;  yet  let  it  be 
reiterated  again  and  again,  while  the  world  lasts,  that  knowledge  is  not  wisdom,  but 
only  her  handmaid,  and  that  the  great  lesson  for  the  child,  as  for  the  man,  is  to  be 
brave,  and  true,  to  be  pure,  gentle  and  self-sacrificing;  to  work  these  virtues  diligently 
and  deeply  into  the  habit  of  the  soul,  and  to  bring  them  out  in  the  daily  life,  after 
the  manner  of  Him  who  hns  embodied  for  us  in  one  and  the  same  character,  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

At  the  close  of  the  Address,  Mr.  Scarlett  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
learned  President  for  his  very  able  and  interesting  Address.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Waston  and  carried  unanimously.  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson,  by  request,  then 
briefly  addressed  the  Convention. 

Characteristics  and  Tendencies  of  the  Times. 

The  Reverend  E.  H.  Dewart,  of  Toronto,  also  delivered  the  following  Address 
before  the  Association.     He  said:  — 

It  is  with  unaffected  diffidence  that  I  appear  before  you,  to  address  the  Teachers 
of  this    Association,    met   in   their   Annual   Convention.      It   was   with   some   hesitation 
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that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary;  and,  if  a  distant  view  of  the  task 
awakened  apprehension  and  distruat,  I  assure  you  these  feelings  have  not  diminished 
by  finding  myself  in  contact  with  the  actual  responsibilities  of  the  occasion. 

My  Difficulty  was  in  Making  Choice  of  a  tiuitahle  Subject. 

I   felt  hesitation   in   attempting  to   address  an   audience  of  practical   Teachers,   on 
the  duties  of  their  Profession,  lest,   being  no  longer  engaged  in  this   work  myself,   I 
might  appear  to  be  binding  heavier  burdens  on  your  shoulders  than  I  would  be  willing 
to  boar  myself.     We  all  know  how  very  much  easier  it  is  to  give  good  counsel  to  others, 
than  to  practise  one's  own  advice.     I  felt  embarrassed,  therefore,   as  to  the  selection 
of  a  subject.     I  thought  if  I  should  select  a  theme  having  special  reference  to  your 
work  as  Teachers,   I  might  possibly  find  myself  trying  to  enlighten  you   in  questions 
which  were  better  understood  by  the  scholars  than  by  the  teacher.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  1  should  address  yon  on  some  topic  having  no  special  application  to  your  profession 
and  work,  I  feared  that  my  remarks  might  be  less  helpful  to  you,  as  Teachers,  than  if 
they  had  greater  fitness.     For  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  speaking  to  this  Association, 
I   am   speaking   to   a   Representative   Audience,— I   am   speaking   through    you   to   the 
Pupils  you  instruct.     And  if  I  could  only  succeed  in  saying  anything  to  inspire  your 
zeal,  or  to  prompt  you  to  cherish  nobler  and  juster  conceptions  of  the  great  work  of 
training   and   furnishing   immortal   beings   for   the  duties   and   emergencies   of   life,    I 
uould  thus  be   reaching  beyond  you  to  the  vast  army  of  youthful   minds   whom   it   is 
your  privilege  to  lead  to  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  knowledge.     But,  believing  that 
bfec-JUH;  you  are  Teachers,  you  are  not  the  less  men  and  women,  with  hearts  that  respond 
tc      •■    ;hat   concerns   humanity,    I   purpose   leaving   professional   themes    for   those   of 
anj  .0..    experience  than   mine,   to   occupy  your   attention   with   a   few   observations   on 
some  of  "the  Tendencies  of  the  Times  in  which  we  live,"  in  order  that,  from  the  study 
of  this  subject,   we  may  derive  some  practical  lessons  for  the  better  direction  of  our 
own  lives.     While  it  is  our  privilege  to  study  the  lessons  of  history,— to   learn   from 
the  success  and  failure  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,.-and  to  gather   inspiration 
to  action  from  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  it  is  especially  our  duty  to  take  careful 
note  of  the  present.-to  endeavour  rightly  to  understand  the  circumstances,  favourable 
and  unfavourable,  which  surround  us  on  this  great  battle-field,   where  we  must  either 
wm  the  wreaths  of  an  imperishable  fame,  or  suffer  irretrievable  defeat.  As  the  Mariner 
who    steers    his    venturous    Barque    across    the    Ocean,     makes     himself     thoroughly 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  reefs  and  shoals  that  lie  along  his  way,  but  also  with 
the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  study  those  tides  and  currents 
of  human  Iife,-those   forces  that  operate  in  society,   helping,   or   hindering   men,   as 
they  steer  on  to  the  goal  of  life. 

V 

The  True  Spirit  in  which  we  should  Work. 

We  should  not  do  our  work  blindly  and  mechanically,  following  rules  the  reason- 
ableness or  truth,  of  which  we  have  never  seen,  but  with  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  best  methods  and  agencies  by  which  success 
may  bo  gained.  The  times  in  which  we  live  are  difficult  either  to  comprehend  or 
describe.  So  complex,  so  contradictory,  so  rich  in  good  and  evil.  So  bright  with  hone 
and  so  dark  with  discouragement,  that  they  exceed  comprehension,  and  transcend 
description. 

The  "Gclden  Age,"  or  the  "Good  Old  Times." 

One  class  of  persons  regard  the  present  as  the  world's  golden  age,  and  render  a 
homage,  little  short  of  worship,  to  the  progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Another 
class  wall  out  their  sorrowful  lament,  because  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times      They 
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look  back  with  regret  on  conditions  of  society,  that  are  rapidly  vanishing.     They  are 
fully  persuaded,   that  in   almost  every   respect,   the  tendency   of  things   is   downward. 
They  do  not  realize  that  there  is  more  change  in  the  eyes  that  look  at  things,  than  in 
the  things  themselves.  Both  classes  are  mistaken,  although  neither  are  altogether  wrong. 
The  present  condition  of  the  world  is  the  product  and  outgrowth  of  a  great  variety 
of  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  past.     A  vast  number  of  streams,   rising  in  very 
different  regions,  have  united  to  form  the  great  river  of  modern  life,  on  whose  current 
we  are  all  borne  along.     Among  the  legacies  we  inherit  from  the  past  are  things  of 
very   different   value.      Some   things  that   are   fitly   represented   by    "gold,    silver   and 
precious  stones,"  and  some  by  "wood,  hay,  and  stubble."     The  great  conflict  between 
truth  and  falsehood,   right  and  wrong,   that  has  jarred  along  the  ages,   and  finds   a 
recognition  in  all  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  world,  is  still  surging  around  us,  and 
we  are  actors  in  the  fateful  strife.     Yet,  despite  the  croakings  of  those  who  sing  their 
ceaseless  dirges  over  the  departure  of  "the  good  old  times,"  I  believe  the  world  moves, 
moves  onward,  upward,  heavenward ;  slowly,  but  surely  nearer,  to  that  time  of  which 
Prophets  have  spoken  and  Poets  sung,  where  Righteousness  and  Truth  shall  gloriously 
triumph  over  the  wrongs  and  falsehood,  that  have  so  long  bewildered  and  oppressed 
humanity.     Those  who  live  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  rather  than  in  the  throbbing 
energy  of  the  present,  tells  us  that  there  is  far  less  simplicity  and  candour  of  character, 
—less  restfulness  and  trust,— and  less  reverence  to  superiors  now,  than  in  former  times. 
All  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  times.     Every 
condition  of  society  has  its  advantages.     The  very  worst  has  some  redeeming  features 
peculiar  to  it.  But  it  is  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  expect  to  retain  certain  advantages, 
when  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  they  had  their  existence  have  passed  away.     You 
cannot  have  the  Ermine   Robe  of  Winter   and  the   fruitful   Green  of   Summer   at  the 
same  time.     You  cannot  have  the  grand  old  Forest,  with  its  leafy  canopies,   and  the 
waving  fields  of  the  golden  Grain  together.     So  neither  can  we  have  the  credulity  of 
ignorance,  with  its  mental  sloth,  and  the  searching  scrutiny  and  activity  of  intelligence. 
We   cannot  have  the   crouching  homage   of   the  broken-spirited   Slave   and   the   manly 
independence  of  freedom.     And  it  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.     The  Swallow's 
Nest  in  the  old  house  might  be  very  picturesque;  but  it  should  not  prevent  us  pulling 
down  the  old  ruin,  to  build  the  new  and  commodious  Home  upon  the  old  foundation. 
Feudalism  and  slavery  developed  many  beautiful  instances  of  fidelity  on   the  part  of 
the  Serf  to  his  Master;  but  we  would  not  keep  men  in  bondage  for  these.     Ambition, 
extravagance,    and   artificial   manners   are   not   found   in   the  primitive   simplicity   and 
society  of  pioneer  life;  but  we  would  not  forbid  social  progress  on  that  account.     The 
cultivated  Farm  and  commodious  Mansion  are  better  than  the  Wigwam  and  the  Forest. 
No  state  of  life  has  so  many  charms  and  attractions  as  childhood;  yet  perpetual  child- 
hood would  be   an  unspeakable  calamity.     So  the  world's  manhood  is  better  than   its 
childhood.     The  stir  and  energy  of  modern  intellectual  life   is  better  than  the  stolid 
credulity,  which  they  have  superseded.     For  we  should  not  foreet  that   "the  good  old 
times,"  so  fondly  cherished,  were  times  of  prevailing  ignorance  and  gross  superstition, 

times  of  intolerant  bigotry  and  inhuman  persecution, — times  of  unjust  and  oppressive 

tyranny,  when  the  rights  of  manhood  were  denied.  People  speak  of  the  past  as  they 
speak  of  the  dead,  mentioning  only  what  is  commendable;  and  throwing  the  mantle  of 
kindly  forgctfulness  over  the  suffering,  ignorance  and  injustice,  that  found  a  genial 
home  in  the  bosom  of  "the  good  old  times."  With  all  its  faults,  the  present  age  is  the 
best  age  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  present  day  is  the  brightest  day  that  has  ever 
shed  its  lustre  tipon  our  race.  There  never  was  so  much  light  in  the  world  as  now. 
There  never  was  so  much  liberality  and  charity.  There  never  was  so  pervasive  a 
sympathy  with  the  varinns  forms  of  human  want  and  suffering :  and  never  such  noble 
and  self-denying  efforts  to  remove  them  as  now.  There  never  was  as  much  liberty  of 
thought  and  civil  liberty ;  and  human  intelligence  was  never  so  constantly  and  success- 
fully   applied    to   the    promotion    of    human    well-being,    physically,    intellectually    and 
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morally,  as  now.  I  freely  grant  that  the  picture  is  not  without  its  dark  shades,  which 
may  discourage  and  perplex.  It  has  been  fitly  said,  "It  is  dark  with  threatening,  and 
bright  with  promise.  It  is  like  the  Autumn  morning,  that  breaks  amid  wild  and  lurid 
clouds;  yet,  through  these  lowering  clouds,  there  darts,  at  times,  such  glorious  beams 
from  the  invisible  sun,  that  we  are  held  in  palpitating  suspense,  uncertain  whether  the 
day  will  issue  in  storm  and  terror;  or  whether,  after  a  few  fitful  blasts,  the  gloom  will 
roll  away  from  tha  heavens,  leaving  the  sky  more  pure  than  ever,  and  the  landscape 
beneath  it  bright  and  peaceful."  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
morning  of  the  world's  day.  The  sun  of  liberty  and  righteousness  shall  rise  higher  and 
higher,  quickening  the  barrenness  of  earth  into  life  and  fruitfulness,  before  the  harvest 
time  comes,  when  the  Angel  reapers  shall  garner  the  fruits  of  earth  in  the  garners  of 
Heaven.     Let  us  briefly  glance  at  a  few  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


The  Present  Educational  Tendencies  of  the  Times. 

First.— The   present  day   is   distinguished   by   a   general   diffusion   of   intelligence, 
which  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  intense  enquiry  in  every  department  of  knowledge.' 
The  Schoolmaster  and  the  Missionary  are  abroad.     The  Press  is  scattering  the  thick 
fogs  of  ignorance,— reflecting  the  light  of  heaven  upon  the  darkest  spheres  of  human 
existence.     With   this   diffusion   of   light   has   come   a  quickening   and   intensifying   of 
intellectual   life.      The   slumber   of   centuries    is   broken.      Researches    after   truth    are 
prosecuted  with  untiring  zeal;   and  yet  speculation  far  outstrips  research.     Not  only 
does  the   world   visibly   move,   but   it   moves   with  greater   rapidity  than   ever   before 
Events  which  used  to  occupy  a  century  are  crowded  into  a  year.     "Revolutions  and 
Wars  hardly  cast  their  shadows  before  them,  till  they  are  upon  us;  reminding  us  of 
those  sudden  squalls  at  sea,  which  the  Mariner  just  discerns  darkening  in  the  distance 
and  then,  before  he  can  reef  his  Sails,  they  are  lashing  into  fury  the  Waves  on  which 
his  Vessel  is  gliding."     Though  it  may  not  be  free  from  its  attendant  evils    I  hail  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  it  evokes,  as  one  of  the  mighty 
forces  that  are  lifting  the  world  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence.      Far  better   the 
questionings   of   doubt,   than   the  unthinking   credulity   of   suporstition.      Enquiry   and 
examination  must  always  precede  intelligent  belief.     The  highest  faith  is  born  of  doubt 
The  calmest  rest  succeeds  the  toilful  struggle.     Yet  this  condition   of   things  has   its 
shadows.     It  creates  a  tendency  to  superficiality.     There  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge;  but  little  thorough  mastery  of  subjects.     We  dip  into  a  great  many  subjects- 
but  not  very  deeply  into  any.     "These  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain  "     Not 
that  I  would  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Professor,  who  spent  his  whole  life  studyin-. 
Greek  nouns,  and  said,  when  he  was  dying,  "I  meant  well,  but  I  undertook  too  much" 
I  see  now  I  should  have  confined  myself  to- the  Dative  Case."     As  one  of  the  shadows 
w-hich  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  light,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  affectation 
of  intelligence  and  independence.     Few  things  are  more  contemptible  than  the  shallow 
pretensions  of  concerted  ignorance,   treating  opinions   and   arguments,   which  it  never 
had  the  brains  to  comprehend,   with  scornful  disdain  as  old  fogy  notions  that   it  has 
examined  and  cast  away  as  unworthy  of  their  regard.     You  all  remember  the  fable  of 
the  Crow,  that  when  it  saw  an  Eagle  swooping  down  and  carrying  away  a  Lamb,  made 
a  similar   effort  to   carry  off   a   large   Ram,   and   got  entangled    in  the   wool     and   was 
caught  for  his  pains.     Well,  there  is  in  our  day  a  great  deal  of  affectation  of  independ' 
ence  and  .intelligence,  and  contempt  for  old  things  because  they  are- old      "Fools  rush 
in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread."     Where  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  is  small,  the'  circle 
that  bound.  It  .nd  .oparates  it  from  the  unknown  seems  also  small.     But  a^  the  circle 
of  our  knowledge  widens,  the  visible  circle  of  the  unknown  and  undiscovered  that  lies 
outside  of  what  we  know  becomes  proportionably  enlarged,   "Hills  peep  o'er  hills    and 
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Increase  of  Vcvotion  to  the  Study  of  Physiial  Science. 

.S'ccond.-This  nineteenth  century  has  been  characterized  by  an  intense  devotion 
to  the  study  of  Physical  Science,  which  has  been  crowned  by  results  so  brilliant  that 
they  stand  out  as  waymarks  in  the  history  of  human  progress  This  application  to  the 
btudy  of  the  material  world  has  been  rewarded  by  many  valuable  discoveries  that  have 
lightened  labour,  and  promoted  the  safety  and  happiness  of  life.  Yet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  because  many  of  the  discoveries  of  Physical  Science  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  acquire  wealth,  and  for  other  causes,  in  many  instances  the  importance  «t 
this  class  of  Studies  has  been  unduly  magnified,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Science  dis- 
paraged as  misty  speculations,  frr  a  which  no  practical  result  can  be  expected.  By 
many  the  material  is  regarded  as  the  real;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  the  unreal. 
Now  '  I  would  not  in  any  degree  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Physical 
Science  Every  department  of  this  vast  universe  of  God  is  worthy  of  our  profound  and 
intelligent  regard.  In  Geology,  we  trace  the  records  of  past  history,  of  vanished  life. 
Chemistry  takes  us  into  the  Laboratory  of  the  Creator,  and  reveals  to  us  the  workings 
of  those  mysterious  forces  that  are  the  life  of  nature,  Astronomy  unveils  the 
mystic  influences  that  control  the  vast  systems  of  worlds  which  people  the  immen- 
sity of  space  around  us.  They  all  enlist  our  profound  inte4-est,  because  they 
unveil  the  hidings  of  a  power  and  wisdom  before  which  the  most  imperial  human 
iiitollect  is  baffled  and  amazed.  I  agree  with  Dickens,  that  the  discoveries  of  Science 
and  the  inventions  of  Mechanical  Genius  have  no  necessary  tendency  to  make  us  less 
spiritual  and  devout.  Because  we  are  swept  along  so  rapidly  by  the  power  of  Steam, 
or  because  we  can  flash  our  thoughts  to  our  distant  friends  by  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
we  need  not  have  the  less  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  or  less  faith  in  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  look  with  distrust 
upon  the  revelations  of  Science.  But,  just  as  Vessels  at  Sea  run  up  colours  which  they 
have  no  right  to  unfurl,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  sails  under  the  banners  of  Science, 
which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  A  brief  allusion  to  some  of  these  may 
not  be  useless.  It  is  unwarrantable  to  adopt  direct  palpable  utility  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  scientific  enquiry.  The  adoption  of  such  a  standard 
degrades  the  grandest  creations   of   Poe'  and   the   rarest   productions   of    Art;    and 

places  Arkwright  and  Stephenson  far  a  ve  Bacon  and  Milton.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  men  who  occupy  all  their  time  and  thoughts  with  any  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  to  become  blind  to  the  claims  of  other  subjects  of  equal  interest,  and  thus 
they  destroy  the  harmony  of  truth.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  among  scientific 
men.  Men  of  high  scientific  reputation,  who  have  become  so  absorbed  in  Physics  that 
they  cease  to  recognize  the  radical  distinction  between  inert  matter  and  intelligent, 
independent  mind ;  and  maintain  that  the  same  law  of  necessity  by  which  matter  obeys 
the  forces  that  act  upon  it,  equally  controls  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It  is  neither 
philosophical,  nor  right,  to  speak  of  the  discoveries  of  Physical  Science  as  if  in  some 
way  they  had  cast  light  upon  the  problems  of  the  world  of  mind,  and  superseded  the 
higher  law  of  conscience  and  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  And  it  is  a  still  greater 
confusion  of  thought  and  language  to  speak,  as  many  Scientific  Teachers  do,  of  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  forces  of  Physical  Nature  operate,  as  "laws"  which  we  can 
cither  obey  or  disobey,  and  possessing  penalties  and  obligations  for  men.  If  a  man 
climbing  a  ladder  misses  his  foot  and  falls,  and  breaks  his  leg,  they  say  he  has  broken 
a  law  of  nature,  and  received  the  penalty.  I  say  he  has  lost  his  balance,  and  obeyed 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  broken  nothing  but  his  leg.  I  object  to  all  teaching, 
however  pretentious,  that  assumes  that  the  study  of  the  world  without  is  of  greater 
value  and  interest  than  that  of  the  world  within  us.  That  the  material  world  alone 
is  entitled  to  be  called  "nature;"  and  the  knowledge  of  its  properties  alone  to  be  called 
"Science,"  as  if  mind  was  not  the  greatest  province  of  nature,  and  as  if  the  knowledge 
of  its  powers  and   modes  of  operations  was  not  the   most  profound   Science.      Is  the 
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testimony  of  the  Rocks,  or  the  Plants,  or  even  the  human  Body  itself,  more  important 
than  that  of  the  regal  mind,  so  richly  endowed  ?     Can  the  inferior  things  of  creation 
contain  richer  truths  than  the  very  highest  forms  of  created  intelligence?     We  should 
never  forgot  that  it  is  because  the  material  world  reveals  the  thoughts  of  an  intelligent 
mind,   that   its   study   demands   such   profound   regard.      If   we    reject   the    idea   of   a 
governing  intelligence,   creating,   controlling  and  arranging  the  various  forces  of  the 
material  universe,  they  are  bereft  of  their  significance.     If  they  exist  for  no  purpose 
if  they  are  the  visible  expression  of  no  thought,  if  they  are  directed  by  blind  chance' 
or  necessity,  the  spell  of  their  attraction  is  forever  broken.     It  is  an  instructive  fact 
that  although  many  objects  around  us  are  far  more  enduring  than  human  life    yet  the 
grande.st  objects  in  the  natural  world  are  invested  with  an  interest  vastly  greater  than 
they   would   otherwise   claim   when  they   are   associated   with   mental   achievements     or 
(acts  in  the  history  of  human  life.  "Tourists  cross  the  world  to  visit  Sinai,  because  there 
Moses  stood,  and  talked  face  to  face  with  God.    Carmel's  flowery  slope  is  sung    because 
it  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Elijah.     What  were  the  Alps  with  all  their  grandeur 
but  for  the  names  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon?    The  Lochs  and  Friths  of  Scotland  were 
inimortahzed  by  Scott,   and,  therefore,  the  world  goes  to  gaze  upon  them.     Melrose 
Abbey  18  seen  by  moonlight,   in  the  glamour  of  his  Poetry;   and  the  mist  about  Ben 
Lomond  is  the  i.ary.woven  vail  of  Scott's  coronet."     Even  the  Ocean  appears  invested 
|nth  a  loftier  grandeur    when  we  think  of  it  with  Byron,  "as  a  glorious  mirror,  where 
the  Almighty  8  form  glasses  itself  in  the  tempest."     All  proclaiming  the  same  truth 
tnnt  mind  is  grander  than  matter. 

The  Extension  and  Growth  of  Popular  Freedom. 

Third.— One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  tendencies  of  the  times,  is  the 
tendency  of  power  toward  the  masses  of  the  people.     The  political  currents  are  unmis- 
takably in  the  direction  of  democracy.    Manhood  is  slowly,  but  surely,  turning  the  scale 
against   canonized   prejudices   and   long   enthroned   oligarchies.      Power   is   seeking   its 
centre  of  gravity  a  great  deal   nearer  the  base  of  society  than   formerly,     The  late 
Reform  Act  of  England  only  indicates  the  drift  of  the  times.     Whatever  our  politics  — 
whether  we  think  it  good  or  evil,— the  fact  cannot  be  questioned,  that  power  is  steadily 
descending  to  the  masses.     This  fact  is  profoundly  significant.     If  power  is  given  to 
those  who  have  not  the  intelligence  to  use  it  wisely,  the  result  has  always  been  disastrous 
The  very  idea  that  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  may  shortly  be  holding  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  our  Country,  is  truly  alarming.     It  reminds  us  that  we 
must  educate  the  people,  or  elae  submit  to  let  ignorance  seize  the  helm  of  the  Shin  of 
State    and    steer    her    on    the    reefs    of    destruction.     It  was  a  suggestive  fact    that 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  English  Reform  Act,   an  important  Educational 
Measure  is  introduced,  designed  to  aflFord  tho  advantages  of  education  to  all  clo-es 
of  society  not  reached  by  previous  agencies.     I  advert  to  this  tendency,  to  call  your 
attention  to  our  obligation  to  educate  the  rising  generation,  intellectually  and  morally 
If  ^;e  wouW  save  our  Country  from  the  evils  of  political  degeneracy  and  corruption' 
As   thistles  on  our  neighbour's   Farm   may  shed  their  baneful   seed   on   our   soil     the 
Ignorance  and  vice  around  us  may,  if  unremoved,  prove  their  ruin  and  blight  of  those 
in  whom  we  are  most  deeply  interested. 


;     { 


r 


?■ 


The   "Woman's  Rights"   Question,  viewed  Educationally. 

Four<^^_The  tendency  to  recognize  the  rights  and  elevate  the  condition  of  Worr^aP 
IS  one  of  these  signs  of  an  advancing  civilization,  that  I  hail  with  great  satisfaction! 

with  which  I  do  not  fully  sympathize.     But  I  freely  confess  that  in  many  particulars 
the  laws  have  treated  her  exceptionably ;  and  social  customs  and  prejudices  have  been 
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equally  unjust  and  severe.  Neither  law,  nor  public  sentiment,  should  debar  her  from 
any  sphere  of  remunerative  labour,  or  usefulness,  which  she  may  desire  to  occupy. 
She  should  be  the  best  judge  in  every  case,  as  to  whether  she  should  engage  in  anj 
special  work.  I  am  always  doubtful  of  that  class  of  "friends"  who  think  they  know 
better  what  is  good  for  you  than  you  do  yourself ;  and  will  oppose  your  attainment 
of  some  object  because,  in  their  wisdom,  they  think  you  are  better  without  it.  I 
especially  think  it  is  time  that  the  distinctions  in  the  provisions  for  the  education 
for  Boys  and  Girls  should  come  to  an  end.  There  is  no  justice  in  endowing  ColLges 
and  making  ample  grants  for  Boys'  Schools,  and  leaving  Girls  to  grow  up  without  any 
provision  for  continuing  the  education  begun  in  the  Common  School.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, I  see  no  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  Wives  and  Mothers  coming  to  the  Polls 
and  taking  part  in  the  strife  of  political  elections.  Single  women  who  hold  property 
in  their  own  right  should  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  if  they  so  desire.  But 
there  is  no  inferiority  implied,  when  we  maintain  that  Woman  is  evidently  designed 
to  fill  a  different  sphere  of  usefulness  from  man.  Difference  does  not  imply  inferiority 
I  hold  that,  in  many  respects,  she  is  vastly  our  superior.  And  if  I  would,  in  any 
degree,  appear  to  exclude  her  from  any  employment  to  which  men  have  access,  it  is 
not  because  I  would  deny  her  any  privilege,  or  t  ght,  but  because  I  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  shield  her  from  everything  that  would  tend  to  make  her  more  like  the 
opposite  sex,  or  in  any  degree  rob  her  of  that  indefinable  delicacy,  tenderness,  and 
gentleness  that  are  the  charhi  and  glory  of  womanhood.  In  one  thing  we  will  all 
agree.  If  the  new  reformation  should,  by  opening  up  new  spheres  of  labour,  deprive 
us  of  her  gentle  ministries  in  sickness  and  suffering,  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  world; 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  one  to  take  her  place. 

Grorvth  of  Benevolent  and  Philanihropic  Enterprise, 

Fifth. — One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  times  is  the  extent  to  which  all 
philanthropic  efforts  are  carriec'.  by  the  agency  of  organized  Associations.  Nothing  can 
be  accomplished  now  without  forming  a  society,  with  President,  -Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Committee  of  Management.  Well,  this  popular  method  has  its  advantages  It  organ- 
izes available  resources.  It  enlists  the  feeble  and  indifferent,  who,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  do  nothing.  It  lays  hold  of  the  social  element  in  onr  nature,  and  utilizes  it  by  yoking 
it  to  some  work  of  practical  benevolence.  And  it  gratifies  a  certain  class  of  small  persons 
with  office  and  position,  that  probably  could  not  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  any  higher 
motives.  And  yet,  this  system  has  its  advantages.  It  frequently  causes  delay ;  and  the  evil 
is  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected,  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  till  a  sufficient  number  is 
enlisted  to  form  an  Association.  Then,  although  these  Associations  may  organize  and 
titilize  power,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  increase  it,  they  do  not  create  power.  You 
may  have  a  well  organized  Association  on  paper,  that  looks  very  imposing;  but  if  there 
is  not  interest,  or  zeal,  to  work  its  machinery,  it  is  just  like  a  very  large  mill  on  a  very 
small  stream ;  there  is  not  force  enough  to  run  it.  But  the  worst  thing  about  this 
system  of  working  is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  individuality.  There  can  be  no  real  great- 
ness of  character  without  independence  and  individuality.  And  if  we  would  have  men 
to  lead  us  onward  and  upward  in  knowledge  and  true  progress,  we  must  have  less 
aping  and  imitation  of  those  who  have  attained  distinction,  and  more  honest  daring 
to  be  ourselves,  and  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  in  our  own  way.  There  is  a  paralyzing 
slavery  to  popular  opinion  widely  prevalent.  The  majority  of  people  are  a  great  deal 
more  anxious  to  know  what  is  popular  in  "good  society,"  than  what  is  right  and  true. 
All  the  great  movements  that  have  lifted  humanity  up  to  a  higher  place,  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  aeal  and  energy  of  individuals ;  and  all  the  " re.it  minds  whn  liav« 
indicated  their  right  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and  stamped  their  infiuence 
on  the  history  of  the  world's  progressive  life,  have  been  distinguished  by  a  brave 
independence,   which   developed   strongly   marked    individuality    of   character.      If   the 
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society  auns  at  aohiev.ng  any  worthy  work,  join  it  and  co-operate  with  it  by  all  mean. 
But  don  t  wait  for  others  before  you  attempt  to  do  anything.  "Whatsoever  they  hand 
findeth  to  do  do  It  w.th  thy  might."  An  earnest  soul  soon  reproduces  its  convictions 
m  others  And  remember  that  the  highest  attainable  force  of  character  is  won  not 
by  slavish  conformity  to  popular  prejudices,  or  imitation  of  great  men,-but  by  brlvely 
and  independently  acting  out  in  our  own  way  our  convictions  of  what  is  right  and  true 

Evils  of  Hero  and  Idol  and  Mammon  Worship. 

condl1tr^T^*^°'"-J''*"''  °^  *^'"  *™'''  *^"*  '=*°  °"'y  b«  mentioned  to  be 
condemned  ,s  the  disposition  to  worship  any  form  of  power,  without  regard  for  the 
spiri  in  which  It  is  wielded.  There  is  an  extensive  proneness  to  idolatry  o  mere 
intellect,   or  genius.     Let   it  be   a   Poet  gifted   with   original   genius,-a   Musician   of 

Tr   a   WrT:      f7'^^^*"*.°'  «^^"-*«  «'^'"'—  ^n^-eer  of  marvellous  ^g  n^  ty,- 
or   a   Wrier   of   fertile   genius,    and   multitudes   are   ready   to   render   a   homage   Ikd 
applause,  little  short  of  idolatry,  without  regard  for  the  motives  that  goverTthe  life 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  a  man  wins  distinction  in  any  one  department  of  SciTnce    there 

matt^rf   hTl      "  'T'  '™  "P  "^  ^"  ^^^^'«'  ^"'^  -S"d  his  utterances  on  !th 
matt  rs    of  which  he  may  be  profoundly  ignorant,  as  unquestionable  and  decisive    Wha 
IS  splendour  of  talent  without  purity  of  purpose,   or   nobleness  of  character?     Great 

but  deepen  his  condemnation.     This  homaee  and  irloIn<-r^    k    +    ^  /  ''"»  "O'^  lighten, 
without  reeard  to  +>,«  ,««  ,„  a  ^"'^"°'"*'Se  and  idolatry,   bestowed  on  mere  intellect 

iote.,:d„i„  for  weafthT  e  flu  (  "tZ  Z  "aZtfT,  ",  "  t  rt'™''  ■"» 
II  ma,  well  bo  oallod  "the  root  of  all  orP-  n  „""!,  °  ,  "''«j'>.ch  afflict  .ociot,. 
and  di.hone.ty  that  prevail  amoL  men  It  ItX.  ,.  '"«' P""""  "<  "-e  fal.ehood 
»ant  and  auffering , 'and  bribe,  tteTnaolTeffortl  th'e  T""'  l\"'"'"  °' 
brotherhood.  It  i,  a.  inimioal  to  the  culture  of  the  3Lt  T'  f  f""^  "'' 
ment  of  the  heart;  and  it  perverts  powei'Thioh    f  righttl"::j'L^k  ^  Tr." 

It  ha.  inepired^that  wild  .pir""„T:pe:„tr,  Z    T.^ t"  Mrtrto1h:V°"'""- 
dishonesties  of  many  oornoratn  hodina    o„^  *i,     r       ^  T  °  *"®  enormous 

mont  of  civilization  and  clfort  II,  ^^^  Idmit      But  1"%°'  r.!"'""''  ""  ■-"°' 

•  life  i.  to  bind  down  the  eagle  powerTof  th.  .o„l  f  T     "  "  ""  «"""  °'''~'  »' 

birthright,  as  heir,  of  immorL'r  a1  X  the  !  ""''"■«''  "T-""  "'  ""'  '"^'■ 

than  wealth.     The  men  of  imperi.Lbl7  ^e  VCfa  °-^™°-  /  "^"^  "'  '"""*" 

:rnrb;:r:.r:';tr  t:  rrrKr^^^ 

...  .o.,d  repa,  our  ^•>^^::^^>:^i:r:^  :^:^-^  2:^:1 
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Lessons  of  Instruction  and  Warnino. — Teach f.rs  for  the  Times. 

But  even  in  this  rnpid  glance  wo  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  these  »re 
times,  in  which  it  is  at  once  a  glorious  privilege  and  u  profound  responsiiblity  to  live, 
A  good  deal  is  said  about  "men  for  the  times;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the 
world's  groat  want.  It  is  very  natural  that  we  should  see  morn  clearly  and  feel  more 
deeply  the  demands  of  our  own  day  than  of  other  times.  Yet  there  never  was  a  time 
in  which  good  men  and  true  wore  not  wanted.  They  were  needed  in  Noah's  day,  when 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way.  They  were  needed  in  Elijah's  day,  when  in  the  universal 
idolatry  he  imagined  that  he  alone  remained  a  witness  for  the  truth.  They  wore 
needed  in  Daniel's  day,  when  himself  and  his  brave  Hebrew  brethren  stood  alone  in 
rosistin'  the  popular  follies.  They  were  needed  in  many  a  dark  hour  of  the  past,  when 
men  wore  compelled  to  choose  either  death,  or  disloyalty  to  conscience.  No  doubt 
Queen  Elizabeth  thought  that  good  and  brave  men  were  wanted  in  hot  day,  when  the 
invincible  Armada  attempted  to  crush  her  island  Kingdom.  And  yet,  itiore  are  special 
qualifications  necessary  to  fit  men  for  U8efuIii<-«  in  these  times.  Men  that  fulfilled  their 
mission  and  did  their  work  faithfully  and  well,  in  thoir  own  day,  would  scarcely  be 
en  rapport  with  these  times.  See  how  the  art  of  war  has  changed  I  We  have  rifled 
Cannon,  and  Chassep..ts,  and  Enfield  Rifles,  and  Ironolads,  against  whirh  the  weapons 
of  last  century  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  And  so  in  our  social,  political,  religious 
and  educational  work,  we  want  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  advanced  methods  of 
moral  and  intellectual  warfare.  Yes,  we  want  "men  for  the  times."  We  want  them  in 
the  Pulpit, — men  of  keen  intelligence,  broad  charity,  manly  independence,  and  fervent 
piety.  We  want  them  in  our  political  and  judicial  offices, — men  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  of  broad  unsectional  views,  and  unselfish  love  for  their  Country.  And  we 
need,  not  less  than  any  of  these.  Teachers  for  the  times.  It  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  it  is  not  every  kind  of  Teacher  that  is  equal  to  the  requirements  of  these  times; 
especially  in  this  Country,  where  we  are  now  laying  the  foundations  of  nationhood, 
and  stamping  in  a  high  degree  the  influence  of  our  own  character  upon  the  future  of 
our  Country.  It  is  a  truly  grand  thing  to  live  in  such  times ;  to  have  such  opportunities 
of  improvement  and  usefulness  as  we  possess.  They  might  almost  excite  the  envy  of 
Angels.  It  is  said  that,  once  in  a  great  naval  engagement,  as  Collingwood  brought 
his  Ship  into  action  in  splendid  style,  before  the  rest  of  the  Fleet  could  fall  in,  hft 
exclaimed  "What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  hereP"  And  we  might  imagine  that  even  a 
Paul,  a  Luther,  or  a  Milton,  would  be  willing  to*  quit  their  tranquil  abodes  to  renew 
again  the  glorious  warfare  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  with  a  bravery  that  won 
them  immortal  renown.  To  you  Teachers  it  is  given  to  play  some  part  on  this  great 
theatre  of  action,  where  deathless  destiny  is  at  stake.  It  is  your  rare  privilege  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  rich  soil  of  youthful  minds.  Be  thankful;  it  is  an  exalted 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  stamp  inefiFaceable  impressions  on  such  enduring  monu- 
ments; or  in  any  degree  influence  the  destiny  of  immortal  natur^P.  Be  patient;  although 
your  labours  may  seem  fruitless  and  lost,  "in  due  season  you  shall  reap  if  you  faint 
not."  Be  cautious  and  discriminating.  There  are  many  subtle  and  plausible  specula- 
tions afloat,  which  conceal  some  fatal  falsehood,  which  if  once  received,  will  cast  you 
adrift  upon  the  sea  of  uncertainty,  where  no  harbour  of  safety  can  be  found.  Be  true 
to  what  is  right,  in  all  circumstances.  Your  life  and  spirit  will  be  sure  to  reappear  in 
the  lives  of  those  whom  you  instruct.  Be  steadfast  and  true;  although  the  battle  be 
severe,  and  the  issue  at  times  seems  doubtful,  if  true  to  yourself  the  victory  is  sure. 

"Fear  not,  though  your  foes  be  strong  and  tried, 

And  threatening  shadows  fall; 
The  Anselfl  of  heaven  are  on  thy  side 
And  God  is  over  all." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  reverend  Gentleman  for  having  delivered 
such  an  interesting  Lecture. 
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Pbocbbsinob  of  thb  Convention. 

"What  Suhject.1  should  be  Taught  in  our  Common  Schools." 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Ooderioh,  introduced  the  discussion  by  saying  that  ho  thouRht  they 
should  take  Reading  first,  then  Writing,  and  lastly  Arithmetic.     He  then  thought  that 
they  should  take  Music.     It  was  true  that  every  Teacher  was  not  compelled  to  impart 
musical  instruction,  but  ho  thought  that  they  would  be  consulting  their  own  interests 
if  thoy  made  use  of  Music  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  daily  toil.     He  thought,  how- 
over,  that  they  should  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  teaching  the  elementary 
branches.  In  fact  they  could  not  devote  too  much  time  to  those  subjects.     He  believed 
if  they  gave  more  time  than  they  did  to  those  subjects  and  less  to  Algebra,  Geometry, 
etcetera,  thoy  would  have  far  better-educated  men  and  women  throughout  the  Country 
than  they  now  had.     After  Music  he  would  take  up  Grammar,  but  before  putting  the 
Book  into  Pupils'  hands  would  give  them  a  good  idea  of  what  tliey  were   about  to 
study.     In  Grammar  he  would,  of  course,  include  tSpelling  and  the  definition  of  Words 
After  Grammar  ho  would  teach  Physiology,  then  Geography,   and  next   History;   but 
he  did  not  approve  of  going  too  deep  into  the  latter  study  in  our  Common  Schools. 
Both  in  History  and  Geograpliy  he  would  commence  with  the  Township  in  which  the 
School  was  situated  and  gradually  extend  outwards.     He  would  then  take  up  the  higher 
studies,  such  as  Astronomy,  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy.     Lastly,  he  would  be  in 
favour  of  teaching  Military  Drill;  but  he  did  not  consider,   although  ho  put  it  last 
that  this  was  the  least  important  subject  taught  in  Common  Schools.    A  good  knowledge 
of  Military   Drill  was  of  tho  utmost   importance.     We  were  peculiarly  situated,   and 
It  was   very  necessary   that  every   man  should   have  a   knowledge  of  military   tactics 
Mr.  J.  Cameron  was  in  favour  of  giving  a  good  deal  of  prominence  to  Algebra    Men- 
suration and  Geometry.     In  Schools  it  was  generally  the  plan  to  teach  Arithmetic  by 
rule  and  not  by  reason;  but  if   Algebra  was  well  taught,   it  assisted   in  conveying  a 
rational   idea   of   Arithmetic      Mr.    Scarlatt   thought   that    primary   subjects    could    be 
easier  taught  orally  than   b      means  of  Books   in  the  Common   Schools.     The   Speaker 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.   Miller  on  the  subject  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Military 
Drill  to  young  children.     Mr.  Stratton,  of  Peterborough,  thought  that  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic    were  the  ground  work  of  a  good  English  education.     The  first  was  the 
means  by  which  we  gamed  most  of  our  information.     He  was  also  in  favour  of  teaching 
r^^f "V  ''fC'^'''^  *°   *f^°^''"g   f'-«'»   Text   Books.      The   other   subjects   should,    h. 
mirl    ;  P  *^,^«"  "P.«™"]t''"««"«ly.  not  for  the  purpose  of  crowding  too  much  on  the 
mmds  of  Pupils,  but  m  order  to  render  their  studies  agreeable  to  them  by  giving  thorn 

ZuXl  ,^r'''"''T    '?.^    A'-i*h™'^i«    ^ere    so    closely    connected    that    the    Speaker 
thought  that  a  small  portion  of  each  work  on  the  latter  subject  should  be  allotted  to 

fZlTr   1-  "'"^  *°  ''""'  '^  ''^"^'^*  *^^*  --y  --  ^'^-Id  I'e  P-Pa"  1  to 

sot  t  shonlH      ?r"  ""f  '";''•*  "'''^*'^'  ^"*  ^"  ^^'"^^^^  *^^*  *°°  "»-h  of  a  military 
spirit  should  not  be  inculcated,  as  it  might  tend  to  subvert  the  principles  of  Christianity 

What  Means  can  be  Adopted  to  Induce  Pupils  to  Purcue  a  Proper  Course  of  Beading 

After  Leaving  School? 

Mr.  Wm.   Watson,  of  Weston,   referred  to  the  great  importance  of  thr   question 
Ihere  were  two  means  of  acquiring  power,  either  by  wealth,  or  by  knowledge,  and  it 
was  very  desirable  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried  which  would  be  likely  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  power  by  knowledge.     He  did  not  think  that,   in  order  to 
secure   aceurae,-,   a   „-a8  necessary  to  confine   teaching  to  one,   or  two,   subjects   only 
Mr    Landon    ot  Blenheim,  thought  that  the  present  School  System  was  not  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  results  desired.     A  change  was  required  in  the  mode  of  teaching.     Mr 
Lhesnut  was  of  opinion  that  home  influence  was  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered      In 
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all  their  disctmsionB  and  work  thf«y  ghotild  not,  lose  sJKht  of  this  Kroat  infliionce.  Mr. 
D.  A.  Tomkin  aUo  ooim-ided  witlj  this  vi«w.  Mr.  Moran,  from  VVaturloo,  thought  tho 
best  solution  of  the  question  would  be  found  in  the  ostahlishniflnt  of  a  School  newspaper. 
Therf.  was  groat  neod  for  this  step,  which  would  supply  a  want  now  telt.  It  would  in 
Bomc  moasuro  supplant  the  Dime  Novels  and  other  loose  literature  which  was  now  so 
plentiful.  Mr  MoMurchy  said  it  might  be  of  a  similar  description  to  the  linthh 
Workman,  or  C/iiir/'*  Comp^uiion,  hut  published  weekly,  and  bo  distributed  to  the  Pupili 
of  Common  Schools  in  the  same  way  in  which  tho  Sabbath  School  periodicals  were  dis- 
tributed.  He  could  not  '^ee  any  reason  why  a  publication  of  this  charnefcr  should  not 
have  equal  success.  The  suggestion  was  one  which  might  tend  to  supply  a  want  now 
generally  felt.  Mr.  John  Cameron  was  of  opinion  that  Object  LesHons  were  among  the 
best  meaUH  .f  inducing  the  Pupils  to  think  for  thomseivos.  Mr.  Campbell  believed  that 
one  great  u-gumont  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  School  Paper  was  the  fact  that 
It  would  tend  to  displace  from  iti  present  position  the  mischievous  literature  of  the 
present  da.v 

Mr.  King  moved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  tlje  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  Paper  suitable  to  the  requirements  ot  tho  Pupils  of  our 
Common  Schools, 

A  Paper  Suitable  for  Pupils. 

Mr.  Landon  did  not  think  that  the  Resolution  went  far  enough.  But  apart  from 
the  proposal  to  start  another  Paper,  there  was  another  consideration.  In  regard  to 
the  Journal  of  Education,  he  suggested  that  an  attempt  should  bo  made  to  induce  the 
Managers  of  the  present  Journal  so  to  amend  its  policy  as  to  fill  the  field  now  vacant. 
He  suggested  that  this  idea  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Resolution.  Mr.  King  said 
his  idea  was  that  the  proposed  Journal  should  bo  one  for  children  only.  It  would 
occupy  a  different  position  from  that  filled  by  the  Journal  of  Education.  Mr.  ^Scarlett 
thought  that  the  non-eligibility  of  the  Journal  of  Education  was  owing  to  the  Teachers 
not  sending  articles  to  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  inserted  if  sent.  The 
motion  was  then  carried.  The  Chairman  announced  that  the  names  of  the  following 
Gentlemen  as  Members  of  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the  Resolution  passed  at  the 
morning  sitting  respecting  tae  establishment  of  a  School  Paper:— The  President, 
Messieurs  King,  Hodgson,  McMurchy,  Scarlett,  Alexander,  Chesnut,  Moran  and 
Langdon.  The  Committee  who  were  appointed  to  bring  up  a  Report  embodying  the 
views  of  the  Association  on  the  question  discussed  at  the  morning  meeting,  presented 
the  result  of  their  labours.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Goderich,  read  the  Report  as  follows:  — 
Besolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to 
induce  Pupils  to  pursue  a  proper  Course  of  Study  after  leaving  School,  are  Ist.  That 
the  Teacher  at  all  times  conduct  the  work  of  the  School  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
attendance  of  the  Pupils  a  pleasure,  instead  of  a  task ;  to  ground  the  Pupil  thoroughly 
m  every  subject  taught;  and,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  the  examining  system,  so  much 
m  vogue,  and  thus,  by  creating  an  interest  in  the  work  in  which  the  Pupil  is  engaged, 
offer  inducements  to  prolong  the  Course  of  Study,  so  that  the  rich  mines  of  Literature 
may  be  opened  up,  and  when  once  explored,  create  a  greater  stimulus  to  increase  his 
store  of  knowledge.  2nd.  That  Teachers  make  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  inculcate  at 
all  times,  the  many  and  valuable  advantages  arising  from  the  possession  of  a  well-read 
and  cultivated  mind.  3rd,  That  the  practice  of  spending  one  afternoon  of  the  week 
m  reading  selections  from  whatever  source  chosen  by  Pupils,  and  criticizing  thereon 
as  ako  the  very  frequent  exercising  of  the  Pupils  by  preparing  original  Compositions 
on  the  subject  of  study,  be  highly  recommended.  Also  that  a  Chart  embracing  the 
various  ueparUneuts  of  knowledge,  with  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  systematically 
arranged,  and  with  a  list  of  Text  Books  thereon  attached,  be  prepared  and  suspended 
m  our  School  Rooms,  and  used  in  connection  with  Lectvres,  or  conversation  with   um 
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Pupilg  on  the  aftornoons  devotf4  to  this  piirpowv  Your  ComrMittee  vrould  close  the 
Report  hy  stating  that  well-oondiictfld  Mochnnici'  Institutes.  i>iter«ry  Aasociationi, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  tho  very  excollent  Libraries  supplied  by  the 
Ediieatiou  T)i>partmont  are  of  so  much  boni-fit  that  their  importnnoo  uid  value  cau/iot 
be  very  readily  estimated.     The  Report  was  adopted  after  a  short  discuMion. 

Iteport  on  the  Various  Common  .-school  Topin  Vinentnl  to  thin  Con>  fition. 

The  following  Report  was  submitted  by  tho  Committee  oi  Common   'School  Masters 
appointed  to  consider  this  subject : —They  bcR  leave  to  report:— Ist.  'Ihat  tho  thanks 
of  the  Profission  and  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  his  «'ffort8  at  framing  tho  propomnl  amendments  to  the  (Common  School  Acts  of 
()ntari(.    and  for  pressing  tho  same  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  and   Legislature 
of  Ontario,  containing,  as  they  did,  features,  which,  it  adopted,  would  improve  and  render 
more  effertive  the  'Schools  of  the  Provinces.     And  further,  that  this  Association  respect- 
fidly  request  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  th-    jocessity  and 
importance   of   the   proposed   amendments.     2nd.      Y'our   Committee    wc  \h{    <  .commend 
that  the  AHsociation  respectfully  direct  tho  attentioti   of  the  Chief  Supeui.lendent   of 
Education  to  tho  .Ai  lei.'to  «nts  proposed  by  the   Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association 
in   January,  1869.       .1id.  'i)i   t,   in  the  event  of  the  principle  of  Compulsory  Education 
being   adopted   by   the.  Logi^Liture,   your   Committee   deem   that   the   establishment   of 
Industrial    Schools    v.!]     he     absolutely    necessary,     to     receive    Vagrant   childion    and 
incorrigibies.^     4tl.,  '  ■  >:-  Committee  rij^rct  that  the  Clergymen  of  the  Province  du  iiot 
avail  themselves  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  School   Law  in   the  matter  of  the  Religious 
Training  of  the  Fopila  of  owr  Schools.     5th.  Wo  would  urge  upon  the  Profession  the 
duty  of  cultivating  a  high  feel-ng  of  Professional  etiquette  towards  each  other.     Mr. 
Alexender,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  in  introducing  the  Report,  referred  to  the  evil 
resulting  from   a   lowness  of  professional   training.     He   thought,    ns  one  means  of   its 
improvement,   that  some  means  should   be   adopted   to   mark  as   novices  new   Teachers, 
and  this  mark  should  be  continued  for  the  space  of  three  years.     Many  of  the  beat 
Scholars  in  the  Schools  went  before  the  County  Board  and  obtained  Certificates,  mainly 
from   a  spirit  of  fun  and  novelty;   but  many  of  them  afterwards,   on   there  arising  a 
vacancy  in  the   neighbourhood,   were  prompted   by  their   friends  to  fill  the   situation, 
and  by  this  means  a  person  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Teacher  who  had  never  ari 
intention  of  fulfilling  these  duties  at  the  time  of  obtaining  his  Certificate.      He  also 
thought  that  no  Teacher  should  be  eligible  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  unless  he  hns  had 
five  years  professional  training.     Some  amendment  was  also  required  in  the  position  of 
the  Teacher,  and  public  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the  fact.     The  Globe  had  some 
few  weeks  since,  published  a  leader  with  this  view,  and  rio  doubt  good  results  would  be 
shown  in  consequence.     The  position  of  the  Teachers  in  this  Country  was,  in  the  matter 
of  salary,  twenty-five  por  cent,   worse  than  it  was   in  England.     Three  clauses  of  the 
Report  having  been  passed,   on   the   4th   clause.    Mr.    Johnson,   of  Cobourg,   explained 
that    the    object    of    the    Resolution    was  to  call  the  attention  of  Clergymen  "to  their 
duties.     The  cluuse  was   also  put   forward   as   a   reply   to   the  charge   sometimes   made 
by  Ministers  againnt  the  Schools  as  being  godless,   and  against  the  Teachers  as  being 
godless  men.     They  wished  to  declare  publicly  their  willingness  to  see  Ministers  enter 
the  Schools  and  give  Scholars  an  opportunity  of  gaining  spiritual  knowledge      There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  very  few  Ministers  fulfilled  their  duty  in  this  respcet.     A  Member 
considered  the  clause  of  too  sweeping  a   character.     He  knew  Ministers   who  fulfilled 
their  duties  in  this  respect,  and  no  doubt  there  were  many  in  the  Province  that  did 
so  With  whom  he  was  not  acquainted.     He  would,  therefore,  propose  as  an  amendment 
tnawno  word   "many"  should  be  inserted  in  the  motion,  thus  removing  the  objection 
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of  its  too  sweeping  character.  Mr.  Chesnut  thought  that  keeping  the  children  after 
Rchool  hours  to  receive  Religious  Instruction  would  be  likely  to  have  bad  results  by 
creating  feeling  of  distaste  to  Religion.  The  Chairman  said  the  Law  was,  that  the 
time  for  Religious  Instruction  should  be  after  the  regular  School  hours.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  word  "majority"  should  be  used  in  place  of  many."  This  alteration 
was  adopted,  and  the  amendment  was  then  carried.  The  clause,  ns  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  Clause  5  was  struck  out  after  a  short  discussion.  The  Report,  as  amended, 
was  then  proposed.     The  Committee's  Report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  Public  Schools. 

The  consideration  of  the  question,  "The  Study  of  English  in  our  Public  Schools," 
was  then  taken  up.     Mr.  Seath,  of  Oshawa,  in  introducing  the  question,  said  that  the 
Rtports  of  the  Grammar  School  Inspectors,  particularly  those  of  Professor  Young  and 
the  Reverend  J.   D.  Mackenzie,  showed  clearly  that  a  complete  change  was  necessary 
in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  Programme  of  Study  prescribed  for  our  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Seath  generally  condemned  the  excessive  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Classics, 
and  made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  study  of  English  could  be 
improved.      Mr.    Scarlett,    Northumberland,    coincided    with   the    views   of    Mr.    Scott, 
considering  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  study  of  English.     Mr.  Young, 
r>i  Strathroy,  referred  to  the  want  of  good  English  being  shown  by  all  class'is  of  Persons 
in  the  Country.     He  had  heard  Members  of  Parliament  make  gross  mistakes,  and  even 
Clergymen  were  not  entirely  free  from  error.     The  great  problem  was  how  to  teach 
English  well,  while  so  much  time  was  also  devoted  to  the  Classics  and  other  special 
educational  departments.     It  was  found  that  Professors  were  not  able  to  give  sufficient 
time  to  English  subjects  when  there  were  so  many  other  calls  on  their  time.     The 
question  was  one  of  great  importance,  for  they  could  not  think  of  going  on  much  longer 
under  the  present  system.     Mr.  Hodgson  thought  that  a  Boy  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand a  sentence  as  soon  as  he  could  parse  it.     It  was  very  unwise  for  Pupils  to  waste 
two  or  three  years  just  to  gain  a  slight  knowledge  of  Classics,  while  the  same  time  spent 
in  perfecting  the  study  of  English  would  render  the  Pupil  a  thorough  master  of  the 
English  language.     The  teaching  of  English  thoroughly  was  a  desideratum  in  all  their 
Public  Schools.     Every  Boy  in  his  School  had  a  chance  of  doing  something  in  Grammar 
each  week,  for  he  was  a  thorough  believer  in  "old  Lennie."     He  required  a  Boy  to  learn 
the  substance  of  the  rules  of  Grammar,  but  he  did  not  press  the  recollection  of  the  very 
words  in  which  they  were  printed  in  the  Text  Books.     After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Spotton  and  others,   Mr.   Chesnut  referred   in  deprecatory  language  to  the  Grammar 
Book  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Pubic  Instruction,   and  now  used  in  the   Schools. 
It  was   morally  impossible  to  teach  Enrlish  with  such   a   Book   as  this   in   use.     Mr. 
Stratton  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  represent  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  the  importance  and  necer  Jty  of  withdrawing  the  sanction  they  have  given 
to  the  English  Grammar,  now  authorized  as  a  Text  Book  in  our  Schools,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  to  provide  a  Text  Book  in  its  place  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  Canadian 
Schools.     After  some  discussion,  the  following  Resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown:  — 
"That  although  this  At  =  .ciation  deprecates  the  too  frequent  changes  in  Canadian  Text 
Books,    yet,    because    of    the    expressed    dissatisfaction  of  Teachers  with  the   English 
Grammar   now   authorized,    resolves   that   a    Committee    be    appointed   to   confer   with 
the  Council  of  Public  I,    truction  on  the  necessity  ror  a  change  of  the  Text  Books  named 
in  this  Rpsolution.     Mr.  McCausIand,  after  a  few  remarks,  moved  the  following  as  an 
amendment:— "That  a  stand-?  Committee,   consisting  five  Members,   three   of  which 

"^    ■  I""""--    =nnii  i/c  ai^puiiited,   niiosc  dunes  it  snail  be  to  report  annually  to 

this  Association  upon  all  matters  respecting  the  School  Books  used  in  the  Common 
Schools  of  Ontario,  and  that  the  proposed  Resolution  be  referred  to  said  Committee." 
Mr.  John  Moran  seconded  the  amendment.     The  first  Resolution  was  then  put.     The 
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votes  were  equal,   and  the  Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
which  was  carried.     The  second  Motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 


The  Advantages  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 


Mr.  Miller,  of  Goderich,  introduced  the  next  question  for  discussion,  "Teachers' 
Institutes."  Teachers'  Institutes  were  assemblies  of  Teachers  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  being,  in  fact,  Normal 
Schools  for  the  time  being,  although  not  conducted  with  so  much  system  and  prepara- 
tion. The  exercises  should  consist  mainly  of  lessons,  given  by  some  experienced 
Teachers;  of  mutual  instruction  by  the  Members:  of  free  discussions;  and  of  Lectures 
delivered  by  Gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  mental  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  objects  were  to  impart  to  the  Teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  pro- 
fession. Every  Teacher  should  be  above  Text  Books;  indeed,  he  should  be  the  Text 
Book  himself,  so  that  when  the  Text  Book-  provided  were  in  fault,  he  should  be  able, 
by  proper  instruction,  to  set  them  right;  and  the  principles  as  well  as  the  minutise  of 
every  subject  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  understood.  And  a  second  object 
was  to  create  and  maintain  a  sympathy  between  the  Teachers  and  People.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  the  important  duty  of  an  Institute  to  demonstrate  that  the  Teacher  who 
attends  is  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  that  he  is  mastering  the  theory 
of  his  Profession.  The  Teacher  and  'arent  should  meet  together  at  these  Meetings 
very  frequently.  The  third  object  gained  was  that  Teachers  were  brought  into  direct 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  measure  themselves  intellectually 
and  professionally.  It  would  break  down  the  barrier  that  too  often  exists  among 
Teachers.  They  would  gain  intellectually  also.  Another  very  important  feature  not 
to  be  overlooked  was  the  opportunity  which  Teachers'  Institutes  afiEord  of  introducing 
into  the  practice  of  the  Profession  such  new  improvements  as  were  made  in  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching.  In  this  way,  also,  the  talents  of  the  various  Teachers  would  be 
made  public,  and  those  who  show  themselves  superior  will  thus  be  appointed  to  positions 
throughout  the  Country  where  their  services  are  needed,  and  where  they  will  accomplish 
the  greatest  good.  The  value  of  Teachers'  Institutes  arose  from  the  fact  that, — First, 
That  they  supply  a  system  of  training  to  those  who  cannot  be  reached  by  Instructors 
in  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  It  was  essentially  necessary  to  success  that  a  Teacher 
be  trained  in  some  way.  Meeting,  as  our  Teachers  did,  for  Examination,  a  few  days 
spent  in  the  art  of  applying  their  knowledge  would  better  prepare  them  for  the  test 
required  for  qualification,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  obviate  a  diflSculty  which 
now  exists,  that  of  memorizing  for  the  occasion.  They  would  have  a  tendency  to 
introduce  a  system  of  training  similar  throughout  the  Country,  and  thus  save  much 
valuable  time,  and  consequently  mu  h  money,  for  time  is  money.  The  frequent  change 
of  Teachers  in  the  Schools  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  connection  with  our  System. 
In  this  way  much  valuable  time  was  lost,  which  was  sustained  by  those  least  able  to 
bear  it.  Teachers'  Institutes  would  supply  the  want  now  existing  of  training  our  young 
Teachers,  and  the  better  preparing  them  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Profession. 
Institutes  are  carried  on  successfully  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  neighbouring  Republic, 
and  the  results  are  very  beneficial.  Last  year  the  large  sum  of  $12,000  was  expended 
in  New  York  State,  and  we  might  well  take  a  leaf  from  their  Book,  and  thus  benefit 
the  youth  of  our  Dominion.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Cobourg,  Mr.  Miller  said  he 
was  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should  provide  the  means  to  carry  on 
these  Institutes.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  that  the  Teachers'  Association  could  supply  the 
want  which  it  was  contemplated  to  provide  by  the  proposed  Institutes.  Teachers  did 
not  attend  these  Associations  nearly  so  much  as  they  might  do,  and  they  could  not 
expect  the  Governme*^t  to  provide  Institutes,  when  at  the  same  time,  the  existing 
means  of  communication  and  improvement  were  not  availed  of.  Mr.  Miller  considered 
that,  before  a  Teacher  could  obtain  a  Certificate,  he  should  be  required  ^^^o  attend  one. 
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or  two,  Sessions  of  these  Institutes.     This  was  the  chief  thing  which  was  required  in 
order  to  obtain  professional  ability.     Mr.  Scarlett  coincided  with  this  view,  but  thought 
that,   if   the  rule   was   adopted   that   no   Certificate   was   legal   unless  the   Teacher   had 
attended  a  Session  of  the  Teachers'   Association,   it  would  answer  every  purpose  that 
could  be  gained  by  the  proposed   Institutes.     The  difference   would  be   in   name  only 
with  the  exception  that  the  expense  of  the  existing   Associations  would  be  much  less 
than  that  attending  the  Institutes  proposed.    Mr.  Hodgson  thought  that  County  Super- 
intendents  were   able  to  turn   out   trained   Teachers.      He   did   not   believe  in   the   old 
fogy   idea  that  with  forty  years'   experience   he  could   not  turn   out  trained   Teachers 
because  they  did  not  go  through  a  certain  mill.     He  wished  to  see  no  cast-iron  rule 
adopted,  and  thought  uniformity  might  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost.     Mr.  Stratton 
of  Peterborough,    was   ready   to   consider   any   Teacher   trained,    no   matter   from   what 
Institution  he  obtained  his  training,  if  he  was  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
He  thought  that  the  Summer  Vacation  in  the  rur^l  Sections  was  too  short      Teachers 
were   not    able   to    attend    Institutions   b. cause   the   fortnight   given    for   Vacation    was 
hardly  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  visit  their  friends  and  enjoy  some  recreation      He 
proposed  that  four  weeks  of  Holiday  should  be  given  in  the  Summer,  of  which  it  should 
be   understood   that   one   should   be   devoted   to   study    at   one   of  the  various   training 
Institutions.      He    also   thought   that   the   five   days   allowed   the   Teachers   for   visiting 
«-ere  greatly   abused.      Mr.    McMurchy   bore  testimony   to   the   fact   that   the  majority 
of  the  Teachers  in   the  district  of  Toronto  used  the  five   days  for  visiting  in  a   most 
creditable  manner.     Mr.  Watson,  County  Superintendent  of  York,   and  Mr.   Stratton 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  objection  to  grant  the  additional  two  weeks'  Summer 
Holiday  referred  to.     Mr.  Chesnut  thoUght  that  the  Association,  as  at  present  meeting, 
carried  httle  weight  with  it,  and  would  not  do  so  untilit  was  incorporated.  He  deprecated 
useless  discussions,  and  thought  their  attention  should  be  mainly  directed  to  endeavour- 
T^''  tl^'""  ^       ^^'  '***"'  ^°''  *^"  Teachers.     Mr.  McMurchy  replied  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.   Chesnut  and  contended  that  the  Association  was  doing  a  great  work,   and  its 
numbers  and  influence  were  constantly  increasing.     It  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining 

bLT-nV".  /  r.u^Tl'"^'  ^^""""^^  '''  Representations,  many  modifications  had 
been  introduced  into  the  School  System.  The  Association  exercised  considerable  weight 
subLtLdT"  ,  P'^Wic  Instruction;  and,  with  regard  to  its  incorporation,  L 
subject  had  been  discussed  for  years,   and  a  Committee  was  now  considering  it      The 

L'oard  i'n  Fh'"h  "T  u  ^  T"'^  '''''^^"  '"^  ^''°*'^"<*  *°  ^  -«*  ^'  '"^^  Education 
Board  in  Edinburgh,  a  Body  of  a  similar  character  to  our  Council  of  Public  Instrucion; 

but,  owing  to  the   instigation,   he  believed,   of  certain   English   Peers,   that   right   had 

be'naTd";  ^'""-  ?'  ^""'^'^*^''"  "'^^  ^"^«*'^  ^^^^^-^  -'  -^  thev  vould  soon 
ent'tld  ''^^''''''  influence,  and  attain  to  that  position,  to  wh,ch  they  were 

The  Reports  of  Delegates  were  then  presented.     The  Reports  generally  showed  that 
the   County   Teachers     Assoc-   fions    were   in    a    most    flourishing   condition    throughtout 
Ontario.      Messieurs    Yeoman    and    Piatt,    of    Prince    Edward;    Messieurs    Strong    and 
Harvey,  of  North  Grey;  Mr.  Scarlett,  of  Northumberland;  Mr.  King,  of  Waterloo,  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  Peterborough ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  Township  of  York,  each  addressed  the 
Meeting,   pointing  out  the  great  desirability  of  each   School  Teacher   in  the   Province 
joining  the  Association  of  the  County   in   which   he  was   located.     Mr.   Chesnut   asked 
that  some  of  the  Delegates  should  give  the  members  of  the  Convention  some  idea  of 
the  proportion  of    Teachers    in    their    several    Counties   who   had   already   joined   the 
Association.     Mr.  King  said  that  in  Waterloo,  out  of  fifty  Schools,  there  were  thirty- 
five  who  had  become  Members.     Mr.   Harvey  stated  that  in  Prince  fidward  they  had 
eighty  Schools,  and  that  fifty  out  of  the  number  had  joined  their  Countv  A..nrL.,, 
.^ir.   scariell,  ut  ISorthumberland.   said   in  that  County,   out  of  the  one "  hnndred"and 
twenty  Schools  m  it    they  had  eighty  on  the  Books  of  the  Association.     Mr.   iratton 
of  Peterborough,  said  he  could  not  show  so  large  a  proportion  in  his  County,  as  man; 
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of  tho  other  Delegate?  liad  done  for  theirs,  as  they  had  many  diflBculties  to  contend 
with, — bad  roads  and  distance  from  outlying  Districts  being  the  principal  ones;  but 
out  of  eighty-one  Schools,  and  a  probable  membership  of  fifty-six,  they  could  be  sure 
of  thirty-three  names.  Mr.  Watson,  of  the  Township  of  York,  said  there  were  fifty 
Schools  in  the  West  Riding  of  York,  and  twenty-five  Teachers  had  joined  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Township.  He  had  at  one  time  endeavoured  to  make  the  Meetings  of  tho 
Association  moveable,  so  as  to  accommodate  those  who  resided  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Township,  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa  best  to  have  one  fixed  place 
of  assembly,  and  Weston  had  been  decided  upon  as  being  the  most  central  point.  Mr. 
Harvey,  of  Grey,  said  that  there  were  fifty  Schools  in  his  County,  and  out  of  that 
number  twenty-five  Teachers  had  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  Association. 
The  following  is  a  Report  of  Mr.  Piatt,  of  a  local  County  Association  : — 
Our  Prince  Edward  County  Association  was  re-organized  upwards  of  a  year  ago, 
and  has  held  three  semi-annual  meetings  of  increasiiig  interest.  The  last  took  place 
in  July.  Having  the  honour  of  being  President,  as  well  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  I  forwarded  to  nearly  every  Toacher  in  the  County  a  Programme  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Convention. 

On  the  first  day  of  Meeting  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  full  attendance  from 
the  opening.  Many  came  long  distances,  and  at  considerable  sacrifice.  The  first 
subject,  "A  Proper  Pronounciation,"  was  introduced  in  an  excellent  Essay,  and 
«jar;  estly  discussed.  "Vocal  Music,  and  its  Place  in  the  Schools,"  occupied  the  time 
of  the  Convention  during  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon,  and  brought  out  some  good 

ideas.     In  the  afternoon,  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  given  to  the  following: 

"How  to  Teach  Modulation  and  Emphasis  in  Reading,"  "Reduction  and  Fractions," 
and  "Grammar  without  Text  Books."  These  practical  questions  were  very  thoroughly 
handled  by  the  Persons  appointed. 

In  the  evening,  a  very  interesting  P.  .  s;  "  leeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Picton,  and  was  well  attended.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  "Essay  on  English  His- 
tory," a  debate  on  the  "Benefits  of  the  Prize  System,"  and  an  Address  on  the 
"Responsibilities  of  the  Teacher,"  by  Reverend  N.  A.  Willoughby,  M.A.,  and  Music 
by  the  Picton  Quartette  Club. 

On  Friday  forenoon  the  subjects  taken  up  were,  "A  day's  Work  in  the  School  for 
Teacher  and  Pupil,"  "How  to  Secure  Proper  Order,"  and  "Claims  of  Physical  Science 
as  &  Branch  of  Study."  In  the  afternoon,  "A  Proper  Course  of  Study,"  and  '""he 
Mutual  Relations  of  Teacher,  Master  and  Parents"  were  ably  discussed.  Indeed  very 
great  interest  was  manifested  during  the  entire  proceedings.  Upwards  of  fifty  Teachers 
were  in  attendance  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Several  Visitors  were  also 
present;  among  others,  Wm.  Anderson,  M.P.P.,  who  was  elected  an  honorary  Member 
of  the  Association,  and  who,  in  return  for  the  compliment,  expressed  his  thanks  and 
stated  his  desire  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  aid  the  Teacher  in  his  noble  work,  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Education  generally. 

During  the  transaction  of  general  business,  a  Resolution  was  passed  that  a  collec- 
tion be  taken  up  in  each  School  in  the  County  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  Magic 
Lantern  to  give  evening  exhibitions  in  the  Schools  during  the  approaching  Fall  and 
Winter. 


~;  ♦  ll 


if 
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"Report  of  the  Association  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools 

Mr.  McMnrchy,  on  behalf  of  the  Grammar  School  Masters,  reported  that:— "The 
Committee  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  a  few  points  in  connection 
with  tho  Law  affecting  Grammivr  Schools.  The  great  want  of  the  Law  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  adequately  for  the  support  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  This  weakness  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  School  Authorities,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  defect.     The   remedy  proposed  by  the  Chief   Superintendent   is  contained   in   tho 
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Bills  which  were  before  the  Legislature  last  year  and  the  year  before,  videlicet-  — 
That  the  people  either  elect  all  the  Trustees  (Bill  of  1868-69),  or  elect  part  of  them, 
(Bill  of  1869-70).  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  following  proviso  be 
added  to  Section  2: -"Provided  further,  that  from  such  elected  Trustees  a  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  said  Trustees,  to  constitute,  with  the  appointed  Members,  a  Body 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  due  care  for  the  proper  management  of  the  High  School  "' 
Vour  Committee  also  would  respectfully  urge  on  the  School  Authorities  the  importance 
of  including  the  results  of  the  work  done  by  any  School  in  the  Apportionment  of  the 
Government  Grant."  After  some  discussion  upon  the  Report,  it  was  decided  to  refer 
It  again  to  the  Committee  in  order  that  some  points  might  be  further  reported  upon 
It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Chesnut,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stratton,  "That  the  Committee 
to  report  on  the  work  of  Grammar  Schools,  be  instructed  to  examine  the  Grammar 
School  Law  and  report  separately  any  and  all  the  suggestions  they  may  have  to  make 
on  the  subject."     The  Resolution  was  carried. 


i 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

PEIZE  GIVING  AT  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHEES 

18T0. 

The  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  County  of  Lanark  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  Persons  as  School  Teachers  has  introduced  a  new  feature  at  its 
Meeting  for  thu  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Office  of  School  Teach- 
ers, as  detailed  in  the  following  Letter  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation :  — 

It  will  be,  no  doubt,  gratifying  to  you  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education  to  learn  that  the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  County  of 
Lanark  will  give  prizes  to  Candidates  for  Teacher's  Certificates  of  First  and  Second 
Class,  at  their  next  examination  of  Teachers.     There  are  four  Boards  in  the  County  of 
Lanark.     One  of  these,  videlicet,  the  Board  of  Perth  Circuit,  at  its  last  Meeting,   in 
May  last,   passed  a  Resolution  that,— "with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  practice  of 
writing   compositions,  it  was  advisable   to  give  prizes   at    the    next    examination    of 
Teachers  to  the  writers  of  the  three  of  the  best    compositions.     It  was    also    deemed 
advisable  to  give   prizes  for  general  proficiency  to  three  Candidates  of  each  sex  who 
shall  have  obtained  the  highest  merit  number  of  marks  in  the  First  and  Second  Class. 
The  Perth  Board  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Boards  to  petition  conjointly, 
the  County  Council  at  its  June  session  for  money  to  purchase  Books  to  be  given  in 
Prizes.     The  Council  granted  the  sum  of  One  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  ($146.00), 
which   was  distributed   among  the  several   Boards,   proportionately   to   the   number  of 
Candidates   who   generally   come   before    each   Board   for   examination,    as    follows,    to 
the   Perth   Board    $50.00;  to  Carleton   Place  Board,    $40.00;   to   Smith    Falls    Board, 
$35.00,    and   to  Packenkam  Board,    $20.00.     The   Council  expressed    a   wish  that   the 
Boards  would  adopt  an  uniform  system  of  Examination. 

Simultaneous  and  Uniform  System  of  Examination  adopted. 

To  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  Council,  Delegates  from  the  several  Boards  of  the 

County  met  at  Smith  Falls  in  JHilv  last,  and  reaoTvfld  thfl+.  fbo  Wiro,»„-r.ot;^«  ^t  rr„_-i- 

should  be  held  by  all  the  Boards  on  the  same  day;  that  all  the  questions  for  the 
Examinations  should  bo  the  same.  And,  with  the  view  of  determining,  in  a  more  pre- 
cise and  uniform  manner,  the  standing  of  each  Candidate  in  the  subjects  examined, 
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they,  (the  Delegates,)  adopted  the  system  of  marks  in  use  by  the  Board  of  Perth. 
They  framed  rules  for  the  distribution  of  Prizes.  They  made  a  list  of  subjects  for 
Composition,  so  that  Candidates  might  study  them,  and  be  prepared  to  write  on  any 
one  of  the  subjects  of  this  list,  which  may  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  next  Examination. 

The  Programme  for  the  examination  of  Teachers  requires  Canadidates  to  be  able 
"to  write  grammatically  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  the  substance  of  any 
passages  which  may  be  read,  or  any  topics  which  may  be  suggested." 

The  Members  of  the  Perth  Board  found  but  few  Candidates  who  could  express 
their  ideas  iu  writing.  Many  Candidates  complained  that  they  wel'e  called  upon  to 
write  on  subjects  which  they  never  had  studied,  nor  on  which  they  had  bestowed  a 
thought.  To  encourage  Candidates  to  practice  the  writing  of  Compositions,  and  to 
obviate  the  complaints  mentioned  above,  it  occurred  to  the  Board  that  it  would  be 
better  to  give  to  Candidates  a  list  of  subjects  to  study,— and  on  the  day  of  Examin- 
ation to  choose  by  ballot  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  list  for  Composition.  It  was 
expected  that  many  if  not  all  of  the  Candidates  would  study  these  subjects,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  write  on  any  one  that  will  be  chosen  at  the  Examination.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  many  intending  Candidates  are  studying  the  subjects  for  Composition, 
and  are  writing  Essays,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  write  at  the  next  Examination.  The 
hope  of  gaining  a  Prize  will  no  doubt  stimulate  many  to  study  earnestly.  The  repu- 
tation of  having  gained  a  Prize  will  secure  for  the  fortunate  Candidates  the  best  situ- 
ations as  Teachers. 


\' 


Highly  Commendable  Action  of  the  Lanark  County  Council. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  having  good  Teachers,  and  when  we  consider 
how  useful  it  is,  and  what  an  accomplishment  it  is  for  a  person  to  express  grammati- 
cally his,  or  her,  ideas  in  writing,  we  cannot  but  highly  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
Boards  of  the  County  of  Lanark,  their  eflForts  speak  well  for  their  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  And  the  readiness  of  the  County  Council  of  Lanark  in  granting 
Money  for  Prizes  is  certainly  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Council  gave  the  grant  as  an  experiment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experi- 
ment will  realize  the  expectations  formed,  and  will  justify  the  present  Grant  so  that 
the  Council  may  be  induced  to  continue  to  make  similar  Grants  in  future.  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  Grant  being  made  by  a  County  Council  to  give  prizes  to 
Teachers  and  I  think  it  worthy  of  honorable  mention  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education.  The  action  of  the  Council  has  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the  friends  of 
education.  When  it  became  known  that  Prizes  were  to  be  given  to  Teachers,  for  com- 
position and  general  proficiency,  at  their  Examination,  all  with  whom  I  had  conversa- 
tion on  this  topic  said  it  was  a  move  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Conditions  on  which  the  Prizes  will  be  Given  to  Teachers. 

Prizes  for  General  Proficiency  will  be  given  to  Teachers  accorcAng  to  the  following 
standard :  — 

To  obtain  First  Class  A  prize,  a  Candidate  must  have  at  least  above  the  total 
minimum  of  marks  according  to  the  ?coompanying  Schedule  —one-half  cf  Uie  difference 
of  the  total  of  the  maximum  and  ihe  minimum. 

First  Class  B  must  have  above  the  total  of  minimum,  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
v.iu6rence  between  thj  maximurn  and  minimum. 

First  Class  C  must  have  at  least  the  minimum. 

Prizes  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Class  to  the  three  highest  above  total  of 
minimums. 


u 
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The  followittg  standards  for  composition  and  reading  have  been  adopted  for  the 
use  of  Examiners.  , 

Kno'  '-;.jgo  of  subject 40  marks. 

GraniiU 'itical  construction  and  arrangement  of  sentences....  36  marks. 

Punctuation    and   neatness    25  marks. 

100  maximum. 
For  every  word  misspelt  five  marks  are  to  be  deducted.  Tbo  mnsrimumj   '00;  r-ini- 
mum,  70. 

Pronunciation  , 25  marks. 

Accentuation    2/"  marks , 

Punctuation   25  murks. 

Modulation  of  voice  25  marks. 

Total 100  maximum 

Minimum,  70.    One  mark  to  be  chargvd  for  eacii  fault. 

The  total  maximum  of  marks  attainable  accorvUng  ;  i  the  Schedule  is  1,990.  The 
total  af  minimum  marks  necossary  to  <  btain  Fii&:,  Ciasa,  1,345.  To  obtaiu  Prizes 
accorciag  to  the  above  standard,  Candidates  must  have  at  Uast  the  following  number 
of  nj-irks ;  — 

For  Males.—'.  i^Kim'nn,  1,990;  minimum,  1,345;  difference,  646. 
For  Fe7nales.--Musdr.'X:.a,  ],6P'),  minimum,  1,136;  difference,  656. 
As  female  Candi^i*-/'?  luc  liot  examined  in  Algebra,  Euclid  and  Mensuratioii  the    \ 
maximum  and  minijni.vi   .'or  raaJea  and  females  differ  as  above. 

First  Cl-^ss  C'er<  ifjcates  are  given  according  to  the  above  standard. 

1st  Class  A,  until  annulled.     1st  Class  B,  for  three  years.     1st  Class  C,  for  1  year. 

According  to  present  Regulations  Second  Class  Certificates  are  given  to  all  who 
have  marks  above  the  total  of  minimum,  for  one  year. 

N.B. — A  special  prize  for  Composition  will  be  given  to  the  most  successful  among 
Normal  School  Teachers,  and  others. 

Precautions  taken  in  the  Mode  of  Examination. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Each  Candidate  has  a  small  Desk 
for  himself,  or  herself.  The  Desks  are  six  feet  apart,  and  were  made  expressly  by 
direction  of  the  Board  for  the  Examinations.  There  is  no  Whispering,  nor  any  oppor- 
tunity for  Copying.  The  Examinations  last  three  days.  All  the  Candidates,  whether 
for  First,  or  Second  Class,  Certificates,  are  first  examined  in  Third  Class  subjects;  if 
found  competent,  and  they  desire  it,  they  are  examined  in  Second  class  subjects,  and 
then  in  First  Class  subjects.  The  Board  was  induced  to  compel  all  Candidates  to  be 
examined  in  Third  Class  subjects,  because  many  applied  for  First  Class  Certificates  who 
were  barely  able  to  obtain  a  Third  Class  Certificate. 

• 

Explanation  of  the  System  of  Marks  Adopted  by  the  Board. 

A  brief  description  of  the  system  of  Marks  in  use  by  ihc  Board  of  Perth,  and 
lately  adopted  by  all  the  Boards  of  the  County  of  Lanark    irjsy  prove  interesting. 

The  standing  of  Candidates  is  determined  by  this  syste  •'  which  consists  in  giving 
a  certain  number  of  Mar  >r  points  for  each  subjeco.  *  xi.aximum  number  of  marks 
is  fixed  for  each  subject  (T.i.eh  is  given  to  the  Cant?  ditv  >  who  answer  well  all  the 
questions  on  the  subject  of  examination;  and  a  minin^u  '  number  is  fixed  indicating 
the  answers  to  be  good.  A  Person  who  does  not  make  +!i  •  I'imum  nurnber  of  Marks 
is  considered  deficient  in  the  subject  examined.  The  Exam;'  :•■  Tor  instance  is  giving, 
say  ten  questions  in  Arithmetic,  will  give  a  hundred  marks  t--.  'le  Candidate,  who  shall 
have  answered  all  the  questions  correctly.     The  Examiner  <.         at  his  discretion,  give 
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more  Marks  to  one  question  than  to  another,  according  as  one  is  more  difficult  than 
another,  but  the  total  number  must  not  exceed  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Board  The 
accompanying  schedule  contains  the  list  of  subjects  of  examination  as  prescribed  by 
the  Programme  for  ;he  Examination  of  Teachers,  and  also  the  maximum  and  minimum 
number  of  Marks  allotted  to  each  subject  by  the  Board.  It  also  contains,  by  way  of 
Illustration,  the  Marks  made  by  some  Candidates  at  the  last  Examination  in  Perth 

It  may  be  asked  why  a  low  maximum  is  given  to  History,  Physiology,  etcetera. 
I  reply:  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  chiefly  depends  on  a  mere  effort  of  memory 
and  they  are  more  easily  learned  than  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Reading,  etcetera.  If  a 
high  maximum  were  given  for  the  subjects  I  have  named  some  with  good  memories 
might  get  higher  Certificates  than  their  other  attainments  as  Teachers  would  warrant, 
ro  excel  in  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  etcetera,  is  considered  so  highly  important 
for  Teachers  that,  therefore,  a  high  maximum  is  given  for  proficiency  in  them. 

The  great  benefit  in  the  System  of  Marks  is  this,  it  determines  with  greater  accur- 
acy and  precision  the  standing  of  Candidates  than  by  any  other  system.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  System  in  October,  1868,  Examiners  decided  on  the  merits  of  Can- 
didates pretty  much  in  this  fashion.  A.,  was  very  good  in  Grammar,  middling  in 
Arithmetic,  pretty  fair  in  Reading,  tolerable  in  Geography,  etcetera.  These  expres- 
sions were  rather  vague  and  indefinite.  They  had  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation,  they 
were  susceptible  of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  like  a  piece  of  India  rubber  they 
could  be  stretched  out,  or  contracted,  according  to  circumstances.  Since  the  System 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Perth,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  each  Class 
IS  sharply  defined.  If  a  Candidate  has  but  one  Mark  below  minimum  of  first  Class  he 
IS  put  into  the  Second  When  it  came  first  into  operation,  several  who  had  First  and 
Second  Clas.  Certificates  under  the  former  system  were,  much  to  .'.eir  surprise  and 
disappointment,  put  into  the  Second  and  Third  Class. 

During  thr,  Examination  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  keeps  the  Schedule  before  him 
and  each  Examiner  reports  to  him  the  number  of  Marks  each  Candidate  makes  in  th^ 
subjects  examined.     The  Schedule  is  filed  in  a  Book  and  kept  for  future  reference 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  system  is  better  than  all  others  now  in  use  by 
he  Examining  Boards  of  Ontario.  To  maintain  the  aftirmative  it  would  be  necessary 
to  compare  this  wrth  the  others.  What  I  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  was  readilv  adopted 
by  the  other  Boards  of  the  County.  It  has,  and  does,  answer  a  purpose,  a  good  pur- 
pose. It  has  raised  the  character  of  the  Perth  Board,  which  now  has  the  reputation 
of  being  strict.  Candidates  and  others  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  It  leaves  little 
o  no,  room  for  partiality  on  the  part  of  Examiners.  It  has  removed  from  the  mind; 
of  Candidates  suspicions  of  favouritism.  Examiners  can  easily  point  out  to  Can- 
didates mistakes    and  shew  them  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  obtain  a  higher  num- 

bef  If  JalTbT:^!""^^  '"  "'""'  '''''''^''  ''''  -'''  ^"^*  '-''^  ^'^^  *^«  ^-^«  "-- 

Perth,  1870.  a   t«^.     o 

A  LOCAL  Superintendent. 

2.  Bules  and  Begulations  for  the  Distribution  of  the  Prizes  to  Candidate  Teachers  in 

the  County  of  Lanark. 

for  Prices  fn'^cl^'*'  ?'  '^'«^^'^«-'  Certificates  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  [except 

or  Prizes  .n  Composit>ons,]   who  holds  a  Normal  School  Certificate,   or  a  Certificate 

from  any  County  Board  marked  "A  First  Class  with  Honours  "  ^^^tifacate 

at  nres«nf^^"**p'^^*'  '^'^"c^t  permitted  to  compete  for  any  Prize  who  has  been,  or  is 

School  '  '^"''''■-    ""'   **"  ^"^^*^"^    --^^^^    '-   -^   G-— 

3.  No  Candidate  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  who  is  not  engaged  in  teaching  a 

herTeTf"    1"    "d  ^'^  ''""^.°'  ^"^^''   °^  ''  "°*  ^^^^^^^  *«^-'-  ^^^-e  ",'or 
nerseif,  ready  to  do  so,   upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
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4.  Candidates  must  be,  if  Males,  at  least  seventeen;  and  if  Females,  at  least  fif- 
teen, years  of  age. 

6.  Any  Candidate,  discovered,  during  the  examination,  in  the  act  of  comnuinicat- 
ing  in  any  way  with  any  Person,  except  the  Examiners,  or  who  shall  have  in  his,  or 
her,  possession,  during  the  examination,  any  Book,  or  Books,  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
qualified from  obtaining  any  Prize. 

6.  Any  Canadidate  found  guilty  of  any  fraudulent  act,  in  referenod  to  the  Exam- 
ination shall  incur  the  risk  of  public  exposure,  and  the  forfeiting  of  any  Certificate 
he,  or  she,  may  hold,  or  obtain. 

7.  Candidates  who  shall  obtain  Prizes  in  any  one  year,  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
compete  for  the  same  prizes  in  any  subsequent  year. 

8.  If  called  upon,  the  successful  Candidates  shall  sign   the  following  declaration : 
I— a  successful    Candidate    for  Prizes    ofiEered   by    the    Municipal    Council   of    the 

County  of  Lanark,  do  declare  that  I  have  conformed  in  every  particular  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  County  Examiners. 

9.  The  foregoing  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  read  to  the  Candidates  previous 
to  the  Examination. 


ation. 


Should  other  Rules  be  adopted  they  will  be  made  known  previous  to  the  Examin- 


List  of  Subjects  for  Composition  at  Teachers'  Examination. 

1.  What  is  Education— Moral,  Physical  and  Intellectual?  and  what  are  its  bene- 
fits and  importance? 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Trustees,  describing  the  mode  of  discipline  and  school 
organization  which  you  intend  to  adopt. 

3.  What  is  Punctuality? 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  great  Rivers  of  Canada. 

5.  Sketch  the  life  of  Jacques  Cartier. 

6.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  Printing  on  Civilization. 

7.  Sketch  the  life  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

8.  What  is  Agriculture? 

9.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Trustees,  containing  the  following  applications: 

a.  For  Repairs  to  a  School  House. 

b.  For  a  supply  of  Library  Books  and  Apparatus. 

c.  For  a  supply  of  Reward  Books, — giving  reasons  and  particulars   in  detail. 

10.  The  importance  of  forming  Good  Habits. 

11.  Lii<)  sketch  of  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

12.  Tbj  Influence  of  Example. 

N.  B.  A  Special  Prize  will  be  given  to  Normal  School  Teachers,  or  to  Teachers 
who  hold  a  Certificate  from  any  County  Board  marked  "A"  First  Class,  as  these,  by 
Rule  Number  One,  are  allowed  to  compete  in  Composition. 


Specimens  of  Questions  used  at  the  Lanark  County  Examinations.     Class  1.     School 

Organization,   etcetera. 

Marks. 

(10)     1.  How  would  you  define  Physical  Education? 

(10)  2.  In  arranging  a  system  of  teaching,  what  points  should  be  especially  attended 
top 

(10)  3.  Should  the  School  Room  be  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  or  "keeping  in," 
as   a   puiiishiiiCiit?     Sliitc  tho  priiieiplo  involved. 

(15)  4.  May  a  Person  be  highly  instructed  and  badly  educated?  Establish  your  posi- 
tion by  proof  and  example. 

(10)     5.  What  is  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  attention  of  a  Class? 
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(16)    6.  What  do  we  learn  from  observing  nature  regarding  the  best  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  children  ?  '  *-  » 

(70)     Maximum. 
(60)    Minimum. 


Questions  in  Arithmetic.     Class  I 
Marks. 

(10)     1.  What  would  be  the  proceeds  of  a  Note  for  $1,000  due  in  90  days,  if  discounted 
in  Bank,  at  6  per  cent,  interest? 

2.  A  Commission  Merchant  is  to  sell  12,000  lbs.  of  Cotton,  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds  in  Sugar,  retaining  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  sale,  and  the  same  on  the 
purchase-Cotton  selling  at  7  cents  and  Sugar  at  5  cents  per  Ib.-what 
quantity  of  Sugar  can  the  merchant  buy? 

3.  A,  B,  and  C,  form  a  partnership  for  twelve  months.  A  and  B  at  once  ad- 
vanced    $2,500  each   as    their  part   of  the   capital.      At  the   end   of   throe 

«r.nn'   ^v.  ^^^^^'^''^    *3,000,    and  B.   withdraws    $1,000.      The  profits    are 
!t>l,500;  what  is  the  share  of  each? 

4.  How  many  ounces  of  gold,  23  carats  fine,  and  how  many  20  carats  fine,  must 
be  compounded  with  8  ounces  which  is  18  carats  fine,  that  the  compound 
may  be  22  carats  fine? 

5.  Three  pipes  of  equal  size  will  fill  a  Cistern  in  13hrs.  40m.  In  how  many  hours 
would  o  such  pipes  fill  a  Cistern,  whose  capacity  is  2i  times  that  of  the 
first  one? 

(70)  Minimum. 


(15) 


(25) 


(25) 


(25) 

(100) 

(100)  Maximum. 


Competition  Examination  in  the  Township  op  York. 

.-.l"^*  *Ji«  Examination  Mr.  M.  Gillespie,  the  Reeve,  was  appointed  Chairman.  Having 
explained   the   design   and    plan   of   the   competition,    the   Revorond    A.    Currie     M  A 

iiTs  wl"77r*"f  r  t  ''T'''  ^'"'  ""*  *'^  ^^^*  subjects-Writing  from  Di;tation; 
this  was  followed    by   Reading,    Arithmetic,   English    Grammar,    Geography,    History 

ScZI'".  y^/^^Tr'  ''"  ''°^'"^"'  *'^  "«^^  ^^^*-  °f  *»^«  Manflla  Gramma; 
School,  and  the  Local  Superintendent  for  Reach  and  Scugog,  assisted  in  the  examin- 
ation.    In  very  many  instances,  the  competition  was  so  close  that  the  shade  of  super- 

Everv  Te  nf^.  ^  P  ^"'^!'?'  *^''  ''  "''  '^^^^"'^  '''  *^«  Examiners  to  discriminate. 
Every  one  of  the  Competitors  passed  a  most  creditable  Examination.  In  fact  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  o  select  from  any  Township  in  the  Dominion,  forty  bri^^hter  or 
more  mtelhgent  Pupils  than  met  on  this  occasion.  Each  Pupil,  who  dfd  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  Prize  in  competition,  got  a  handsome  Book  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and 
trihn.T?  -«-a'"^  -el  merited.  There  was  a  large  nu.nber  of  valuable  Book  dis- 
t  buted,  from  the  IMucational  Depository.  The  day  was  agreeably  and  profitably  spent, 
a  1  present  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  well.  A  generous,  noble  minded  youth  neve^ 
strives  to  attribute  h.s  defeat  to  some  act  of  injustice  in  others,  but  will  calmly  vTw 
the  situation  correct  defects,  and  double  his  efforts  to  secure  victory  in  the  next 
encounter.      We  congratulate   the  Village  of    Vroomanton    on    its  excellent    and    com- 

mferve^^  "'  """"'   ''  "  "^''*  *°  *^^*   P^^*  ''  *^^   Country.^0. lar/o 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPOSITOllY  AND  ITS  ASSAILANTS:  AN 
EXPOSITION  OE  THE  PlllNCIPLES  ON  WHICH  IT  WAS 
FOUNDED  AND  THE  PUBLIC  OBJECTS  WHICH  IT  SERVES. 


.fit  ir'aj  rrintendont  of  Eilucutiou  thus  replied  to 
i    11  an  attack  upon  that  Brauch  of  the  De- 


In  May,  18T0,  the 
the  Booksellers  who  h-r. 
purtmeut  of  Education  : 

1  commoiid  the  facts  contained  in  this  paper  to  the  dispassionate  considoratiun 
and  judgment  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  others  who  feel  anxious  to 
promote  the  best  intn.Hts  of  our  Public  Schools  in  this  direction.  In  view  of  the 
United  States  examplfs  and  warnings  given  *"*'•  on,  and  Lord  Elgin's  testimony  tQ 
the  same  oflEect,  and  our  own  experienc*  a^  given  lu  tin;  rdobt's  Book  Trade  Review 
for  1862,  page  2,  I  am  sure  thero  will  be  no  dilforence  of  opinion  amongst  experienced 
men  on  this  subject,  that,  if  the  Depository  bo  closed,  the  Legislative  Grant  for  this 
impoitant  public  service  would  have  to  be  withdrawn. 

Vrcsint  rosition  and  Iinpoitaitt  Objects  of  the  Educational  Depository. 

So  Much  has  been  written  and  said  by  interested  parties  against  dur  Educationa' 
Depository,  hat  I  deem  it  desirable  to  refer  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  consider 
the  various  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 

Previously  to  doing  so,  it  is  proper  to  st»te  what  is  the,  position  which  the  Depos- 
itory occupies  in  connection  with  our  System  of  Public  Instruction,  and  what  are  its 
Objects.  It  forms  a  necessary,  though  subordinate,  feature  in  that  Sy+em,  and  cannot 
and  should  not,  be  viewed  apart  from  it, — as  its  existence  depend  v;;i..irely  upon  that 
of  the  School  System  itself.  It  is  the  only  efficient  source  of  supply  to  the  Schools  oJ 
Maps,  Charts,  Apparatus,  Prize  and  Library  Books.  It,  or  some  equalh  >flScient 
instrumentality  for  its  special  object,  is  as  essential  to  the  growth  and  prosp.  rity  of 
our  Schools,  as  is  the  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  Teachers.  The  oi  ^  provides 
efiPectivo  workmen  for   instructing  and   training  our   yoi  the  other   furnishes   these 

Workers  with  the  necessary  Tools  and  Appliances  of  their  Profession,  and  furnishes 
them  of  the  best  material  and  at  the  lowest  price.  This  is  all  that  the  Depository 
professes  to  do.  For  thi-  (and  all  the  mo  for  the  fact  last  stated),  the  Education 
Department  is  incessantly  ttac!  J,  not  i  the  pul  ic,  or  those  most  competent  to 
judge,  but  by  purely  interested  Booksellers,  or  those  prompted  by  them,  or  o  derive 
advantage  from  them.  And  yet  no  one  attempt!  to  deny  that  the  duty  itself  of  supply- 
ing the  Schools  with  these  yiiiiisites  is  a  r.i^cessarj-  on*  and  is  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  System,  and  the  thorough  elitciency  of  our  Scbools,  and  h  s  been  well 
and  carefully  done.  The  only  question  is,  "Who  shall  do  it?"  interested  arties,  for 
the  sole  purposes  of  gain, — or  a  disintereste  .  id  'ficient  Agency  surh  a  iiis,  whose 
responsibilities  to  the  Government  an''  '^^egisla' ure  are  commensura  with  s  obliga- 
tions to  make  the  Schools  entrusted  i  its  re  the  source  id  centre  oi  tight  and 
knowledge  throughout  the  Country?  "  s  t;  »tion  I  now  pri  pose,  as  far  -^  possible, 
to  answer  in  full. 


The  Prompters  of,  and  Motives  for,  these   Attacks 
With  this  view  I  shall  now  take  up  in  detail  the  objections  which  have  been  urgeu 

1st.   That   none  but  interested   Booksellers,   or  those  prompted   by   them,   or   who 
derive  advantage,  or  (;ain,  from  them,  have  urged  any  objections  against  the  Depository 
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2nd.   The   real  r..-     ns  whiol,   prompt  theae  objection,  are  invariably  kept  in  th« 
bank  ground    and  the  n.ibla  roa.on,  only  are  put  forward  t<.  the  pubUc     Sometimes 

itaelf  ..  a.ntly  put  for,  .  for  effect,  but  generally  it  re«olve«  it.elf  in  the  end  in  ,.  a 
oomplaint.     With  these  ostensible  complaints  I  now  propose  to  deal  first. 

Fir,t   Objection^Alleaed  Interference   of  the  Depository  with    'he   "Book   Trade." 

n  ^f  f"*'Ju"  l'^^""*'"'  ^^''^  ^^^  operations  of  the  Depository  interfere  with  the 
Book  trade.  Th.s  objection  has  been  frequently  discuss.'  and  ro'  .ted.  and  p  obal 
by  none  more  effoct.vely  than  by  one  of  the  .nost  exper  ,.cc.I  Vfombe  s  of  th  Book 
Trade  tself  in  Canada  who,  in  1868,  with  other  Booksellers,  .ul  „„ed  a  Memorial 
to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject,  from  which  wo  make  the  following  extract  •- 

Your  Memonahsts  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Educational  Depository  has  donn  a  groat  deal  in  fostering  a  desire  for  Literature  Lonl 
the  people  of  Canada    and  has  indirectly  added  to  the  wealth  of  persons  "nthe  Book 

means'  '^T"  'V'  ^'T  '''  «^"^'^'  ^^^'•'*"-  '^"^  ''^^  .applied  through  their 
means;    and   your   Memorialists   would    respectfully    refer    for    a    proof   of   th.s   to    the 

Customs  Roturns  at  ending  this  branch  of  Trade  in  the  Provnce  of  Canada" 

dnw^    t.  '    ''"^'^"^  ''■°™  **•'  *''"«  '^^^^  *^«  Depository  went  into  operation 

down  to  the  pres.  ,  are  as  follows.  They  .peak  conclusively  a.  to  the  groundTssnes" 
of  the  charge  whxch  is  in  effect  that  $15,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  Books  imported  by 
the  Department,  as  against  $300,000  to  $350,000  worth  imported  bv  the  Booksell-^ 
of  Ontario  nione,  is  an  interference  with  "the  trade  I"    The  Tables  a.e  as  follow.  :- 

Book  Imports  into  Ontario  and  Quebec,  1850-1869. 

The  following  Statistical  Table  has  been  compiled  from  th«  "Tro^         a  kt     ■     .. 
B.»W.  f„,  tie  ye.,.  .pecm.d,  showing  the  gri"™,„eT  Bot  J "'    M.'p.   J'S 
Apparatus),  imported  into  Ontario  and  Quebec.  ^  '  °°^ 


VKAB 

V 

IMPORT. 


1850.... 
1851.... 
1852... 
1853. . . . 
1854.... 
1855.... 
1856. . . . 
1867  ... 
1858.... 

1869 

1860 

1861     . . . 

1862 

1^63 

i  of  1864. 
1864-5... 
1865-6... 
1866-7. . 
1867-8 . . . 
1868-9. . . 


\'alue  of  Books 

entered  at 

Porte  in  the 

Province  of 

Quebec. 


1101,880 

120,700 

141,176 

158,700 

171,452 

194,  .'JSe 

208,0.36 

i'24.400 

171,255 

139,057 

155,604 

185,612 

183,987 

184,652 

9S10h 

m>  -m 

222,659 

OOO   DOT 

Jf  OX?  t 

224,582 
278,914 


Value  of  Books 

entered  at 

Ports  in  the 

Province  of 

Ontario. 


Tot  il  value  of 

'^ooke 

ii'iported  into 

the  two 

Provinces. 


$141,700 
17'  ""? 
If.     -68 
264,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
184,304 
252,504 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,233 
200,304 
247,749 

254,048 
373,758 


1243,580 
292,4.S2 
300,444 
412,980 
479,260 
533,148 
636,628 
533,572 
363,197 
323,361 
08,108 
630,233 
433,221 
461,325 
220,541 
389,690 
470.308 
5u/,452 
478^630 
652.672 


Proportion 
imported  for  the 

Education 

Department  of 

Ontario. 


$84 
3,296 
1,2^8 
22,764 
44,060 
25,624 
10,208 
16,028 
10,692 
5,308 
8,846 
7,782 
7,800 
4,085 
4,668 
9,622 
14,749 
20,743 
12,374 
11,874 
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Up  to  1884,  the  "Trad*  »nd  Navigation  Retnrna"  give  the  rahie  of  Booka  entered 
at  every  Port  in  the  two  Provinces  separately;  after  that  year,  the  Reports  give  the 
namea  of  the  principal  Ports  only,  and  the  rest  as  "Other  PorU."  In  18C4,  the  pro- 
portion entored  in  Quebec  was  within  a  fraction  of  the  third  part  of  the  whole,  and, 
accordingly,  in  compiling  this  Table  for  the  years  1856-6P.  the  value  entered  in  "Other 
Ports"  is  divided  between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the 
former,  and  one-third  to  the  latter. 

The  Memorial  then  proceeds  :  — 

•■Your  Alomoriulibts  would  furtlit  r  urge  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  De- 
pository would  be  attended  with  grave  oonsoquenco  to  tin'  people  of  Canada,  seeing  that 
a  pure  and  hoalthy  fountain  of  Literature  would  be  dontroyod,  and  the  advantage  lost 
that  Public  Schools  have  enjoy  1  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  Public  Libraries  at  an  easy 
and  reasonable  rate." 

Proofs  of  Prusperity—Thc  Globe's  Beports  of  the  Book  Trade,  18r,0-1870 

From   the   "Annual   Reviews   of    Trade,"    published    yearly    in   the   Toronto    Globs 


newspaper,  I  mat 


the  following  extracts  to  show  how  groundless  has  been  the  charge 
of  "interference"  by  the  Department  with  the  "Book  Trade."  Indeed,  so  little  wf.« 
the  so-called  "interference"  felt  that  the  operations  of  the  Depository  have  never  been 
once  mentioned  in  the  yearly  "Trade  Reviews." 

The  remarks  of  The  Olohe,  in  the  "Review"  of  1867,  are  highly  significni-^  and 
only  go  to  prove  the  statement  oftou  made,  that  the  "Book  Trade"  has  proEted  largely 
by  the  existence  of  the  Depository.  The  Globe  says : -"Looking  about  us,  and  casting 
over  the  classes  that  are  likely  to  produce  the  demand  for  Books,  we  fail  to  account  for 
the  great  strides  in  the  Bo  k  Trade  of  the  Province."  We,  however,  can  most  satis- 
factorily iccount  for  them.  The  operations  of  the  Depository  extend  to  every  part  of 
the  Province  and  into  Township  after  Township,  where  not  a  single  Book  can  be 
purchased  from  "the  Trade."  The  names  even  ot  many  of  these  Townships  arc  so  new 
that  few  in  the  community  know  them,  for  instance  :—Matawatchan,  Griffith,  Bexley, 
Dysart  Harvey,  Minden,  Morrison,  Keppel,  etcetera.  And  yet  to  the  Schools  in  these, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  Townships,  the  Department  is  constantly  sending 
hundreds  of  Volumes  of  the  choicest  Prize  and  Library  Books.  The  very  first  knowlo.lge 
which  the  people  have  of  the  existence  of  many  of  the  Books  sold  by  "the  Trade"  is 
from  the  packages  sent  out  by  the  Department.  The  Annual  Review  for  1862  reveals 
the  character  of  the  Books  circulated  by  "the  Trade"  before  the  present  system  of 
sending  out  Prize  Books  by  the  Department  had  time  to  develop  itself.  The  Globe 
"Review"  says:— "For  years  the  Country  has  been  flooded  with  the  lowest  and  most 
trashy  class  of  Literature  from  the  American  Press."  The  whole  effort  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  counteract  this  deplorable  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  "Book 
Trade"  when  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  the  result  of  its  efforts  fully  accounts  for 
the  "great  strides  in  the  Book  Trade  of  the  Province"  in  1867,  which  The  Globe  review 
failed  to  undersland,  or  appreciate.  I  now  give  from  The  Globe  the  f.'Howing  extracts 
from  its  Annual  Reviews  of  Trade :  — 

I860. "This  branch  of  Trade,  the  existence  of  which  in  its  present  distinct  char- 
acter only  dates  back  a  few  years,  has  been  prosperous  during  the  past  season,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  important  item  in  the  commerce  of  the  City." 

1861. "No  change  of  material  importance  has  taken  place  in  this  Trade  during 

the  year.  Sales  have  not  been  so  large  as  were  anticipated,  yet  they  do  not  fall  short 
of  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  Trade  in  the  United 
States  has  caused  a  number  of  bankrupt  stocks  to  be  thrown  into  the  market,  at  this 
with  a  very  little  of  really  sound  Literature.  .  .  NctT^ithstanding  this,  however, 
the  regular  legitimate  Trade  has  not  languished,  an  <n  the  whole  has  resulted  satis- 
factorily  The  Retail  Trade   is   in  .a   geneially   healthy   condition,    and  its 

character,  especially  in  the  Country,  is  yearly  improving." 
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u  u"  ^''^  ^*'*'"''  ''""'"**••  '"  *'"■  '"■»«<'*>  0*  Trado  hns  been  quite  •atufaotory. 
Although  perhaps  Icsi  in  extent,  in  common  with  other  dopartments,  it  has  b«.  i  -n  fU 
as  proetablo  if  not  more  lo  than  in  former  years.  ...  A  gratifying  fao.  -  <"uad 
in  the  improved  oharuct.^r  of  the  works  introduced  into  general  circulation,  ^o  je»r« 
Books  wh  M>  only  meiit  wa>  thdr  bulk  and  binding  had  be,.,,  hawkod  into  ovory  nook 
of  (he  Province  by  a  miKratory  tribn  of  itinerant  Poddlcrs." 

1863.— "The  nnprovement  which  w«,  from  time  to  time,  have  noticed  in  this  branch 
of  businoM,  has,  during  the  year  just  closed,  been  fully  maintained.     The  Trade  has 
been  healthy  and  profitable,  and  in  extent  it  exceeds  that  of  previous  years. 
Wo  ar..  hIikI  this  year  to   report  a  still  greater  improvement   in  the  character  of  the 
Books  and    Periodicals   most  generally    road   and   circulated   in   the   Province.     English 

Books,  as  a  rule,  are  having  a  much  increased  sale In  all  points  of  view 

there  is  much  room  for  congratulation  as  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  Book  Trade 
in  Canada  " 

1866. — "The  Book  Trade  of  the  Province  is,  year  by  year,  assuming  larger  propor- 
tions, and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  congratulation  that  each  year  this  important 
branch  of  commerce  is  rapidly  extendiiii^  itself." 

1867. — "Looking  about  us,  and  casting  over  the  classes  that  are  likely  to  produce 
the  demand  for  Books,  we  fail  to  account  for  the  great  strides  in  the  Book  Trade  of  the 
Province.  .  .  .  There  is  a  large  importation  of  Books  in  miscellaneous  literature, 
and  in  professional  and  other  high  classes,  which  evinces  the  great  growth  of  the  Trade, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  reading  predilections  of  the  people." 

180!). — "The  Houses  in  this  department  of  trado  report  a  largo  increase  of  business 
during  the  year,  especially  in  Books.  British  publications  continue  to  take  the  lend 
in  the  market." 


^1,^^ 


Second  Objection^'  If  Books  and  Aaps  are  Supplied,   the  Government  Ought  also  to 
Supply   other   Articles, — in  fact — Everything    to   Everybody!" 

The  second  objection  is  that  if  the  Government,  through  the  Education  Department, 
supplies  its  Schools  with  Maps,  Charts  and  Library  Books,  it  ought  also,  to  show  its 
consistency,  supply  the  public,  through  other  departments  organized  for  that  purpose, 
with  Boota  and  Shoes,  Bottles  and  Brooms,  etcetera,— in  fact,  that  it  should  supply 
everybody  with  everything  I  This  is  the  climax  of  all  the  objections !  And  it  is  usually 
urged,  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  contempt  for  the  Department.  And  yet  these  very  objectors, 
from  the  height  of  their  commercial  dignity,  quite  overlook  the  fact,  that,  in  almost 
every  public  interest,  or  enterprise  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  Government  embarks, 
it  is  invariably  its  own  machinist,  its  own  producer;  and— worse  than  all  in  their 
estimation— its  own  purveyor,  or  the  source  of  supply  for  those  very  wants  which  it 
has  created  or  developed,  or  which  have  grown  up  under  its  superintendence 

Instances    of    Oovernmental    Interference    with    "the    Trade"    without    Objection. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Militia,  the  Post  Office,  the  Public 
Departments,  and  the  various  other  public  Institutions,  or  interests,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Country  specially  undertakes  to  manage,  or  develop.  Look  even  at  the 
latest  application  of  this  principle  in  England,  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  by 
which  the  very  Telegraphs,  which  were  formerly  managed  by  "the  Trade"  in  England, 
have  all  been  absorbed  by  the  Government,  because  the  public  interests  will  in  the  end 
bo  better  served  by  it  than  by  private  companies,  or  individuals. 

We  find  also,  in  onr  own  Province,  that  the  very  Coats,  Trowsers,  Caps,  etcetera, 
from  by  the  Volunteers  and  Militia,  are  all  supplied  by  the  Government.  In  England! 
the  Admiralty  build  their  own  Ships,  and  sell  those  not  required;  and  here,  and  in 
England,  and  elsewhere,  the  Public  Officers  are  supplied  by  the  Government  with  all 
the  Stationery  they  require,  bought  and  distributed  as  the  Depository  buys  Books.     The 


Post  Office  Department  is  another  instance  of  the  Government  doing  what  private 
enterprize,  through  the  Express  Companies,  might  readily .  accomplish.  In  fact,  turn 
where  we  will,  we  find  instance  after  instance  of  Governmental  interference  with  "the 
Trade"  without  the  slightest  let,  or  hindrance,  and  without  a  word  being  said  to  them 
by  a  single  individual  in  "the  trades"  concerned.  The  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
Country,  and  the  interests  of  the  public  are  the  only  standards  of  duty  which  the 
Government  acknowledges,  or  by  which  it  is  guidv  d  in  these  matters.  It  must  be  sole 
judge  in  the  case.     It  would  be  unreasonable  if  it  were  otherwise. 

Further  Illustrations— The   Public  Schools   vs.    Private   Schools,   Teachers,   Tutort. 

In  his  Report  for   1854,   the  Chief   Superintendent   further   illustrates   this  point 

as  follows :  — 

The  objection  is  based  upon  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  Schools  Requisites  and 
Books  are  supplied  to  local  Municipalities  much  more  economically  and  advantageously 
for  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  Government  than  by  private  traders.  It  is  then  a  question 
whether  the  interest  of  Public  Schools  and  Municipalities  are  first  to  be  consulted  or 
those  of  private  individuals? 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  upon  the  same 
ground  and  with  equal  force  against  any  system  of  Public  School  whatever,  as  they 
interfere  with  the  gain  of  the  private  Teacher;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
Public  Schools,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  aided  by  the  Legislative  Grants  and 
local  Assesments,  and  education  is  to  individuals  thus  cheapened,  will  Private  Schools 
decline,  and  the  interest  of  private  Teachers  be  affected?  The  same  objection  lies 
equally  against  all  Endowments,  or  public  aid,  of  Colleges,  as  the  "trade"  of  the  private 
Tutor  is  thereby  injured,  and  for  the  most  part,  extinguished  in  regard  to  the  whole 
business  of  Collegiate  teaching  The  interests  of  a  class  of  private  Teachers  are  as 
much  entitled  to  protection  against  the  competition  of  Public  Schools,  as  are  the  inter- 
estfi  of  a  class  of  private  Booksellers  to  protection  against  the  competition  of  Govern- 
ment in  supplying  the  Public  Schools  with  the  requisite  Maps,  Apparatus  and  Libraries. 
[f  the  interest  of  an  individual,  or  a  class,  are  to  be  placed  before  those  of  the  community 
at  large,  then  there  can  be  no  System  of  Public  Instruction  whatever,  nor  any  public 
aid  to  an:,  branch  of  the  education  of  the  people.  But  such  an  objection  has  never 
been  admitted  in  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  any  enlightened  Country. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Public  Schools  and  Municipalities  are  provided  with 
School  Requisites  and  Libraries,  through  the  medium  of  a  Public  Department,  and  by 
means  of  public  Grants,  is  as  unquestionable  as  it  is  simple  and  obvious.  It  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  having  Public  Schools,  for,  if  a  people  determine  through 
their  Legislature  that  they  will  have  Public  Schools  at  all,  it  is  clear  that  those  Schools 
should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  to  render 
them  so.  If  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  th«  Legislature  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  people  by  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools,  it  is  equally  its  duty  to  provide  all 
possible  facilities  and  means  for  supplying  those  Schools  with  the  Maps,  Apparatus 
and  Libraries,  which  render  them  most  instrumental  in  educating  and  instructing  the 
people. 

The  objv'ction,  too,  is  found  upon  a  false  view  of  the  legitimate  sfihere  of  Government 
duty  and  private  enterprise.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Gojrernment  t  <  adopt  the  most  econ- 
omical and  effective  moans  to  furnish  the  Public  Schools  with  all  the  needful  appliances 
and  instruments  of  usefulness,  as  to  provide  these  for  tny  one  of  its  own  departments. 
The  extent  and  manner  in  which  it  does  so,  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  excercise  of  its  own  discretion,  irrespective  of  any  p  etensions  of  private 
against  public  interests.  The  private  Bookseller  has  a  right  to  jell  his  books  as  he 
pleases;  and  each  School  Section  and  Municipality,  and  each  public  body  of  e\ery  discrip- 
tion.  as  well  as  each  private  individual,  and  not  less  the  Government,  has  a  right  to  pur- 
chase Books  where  and  of  whom,  they  please.  Each  Municipility,  as  well  as  the  Legislative 
Assembly  itself,  may  have  its  own  Library  procured  and  imported  by  a  public  Agent 
and  not  by  a  private  Trader,  to  whom  large  additional  prices  must  be  paid  for  his 
risk  and  profits. 

Besides,  nearly  all  the  Maps  and  other  artif-lns  .-.f  Rrhonl  ,App»r.atr.s  nnd  rnoat 
of  the  Books  for  the  Libraries,  were  unknown  in  the  Country  and  would  have  been 
unknown,  had  they  not  been  introduced  by  the  agency  of  a  Public  Department.  I 
believe  thit  private  Booksellers  have  largely  profited  by  what  I  hare  done  in  this 
respect;*  that  they  have  found  demand  for  many  Books  which  no  doubt  have  first  been 

•  Thlnthfty  acknnwlefleetn  the  MemorUl  to  the  Low'ilature.  already  quoted  bv  me.  and  it  Is  proved  by  the 
•xtractg  Riven  from  The  Olobe  "  Reviews"  of  the  "  Book  Trade,"  on  pages  164,  IB,")  of  this  paper. 
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made  known  in  the  Official  Catalogue,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Public  School 
Libraries.  They  hare  the  entire  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  field  of  private  trade ; 
and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied,  without  claiming  to  be  the  sole  and  uncontrolled 
medium  of  supplying  the  Public  Schools  and  Municipalities  with  Books  and  School 
Apparatus. 

The  late  Earl  of  Elgin's  Opinion  of  the  Importance  of  this  Feature  of  our  Work. 
The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  noblest  feature  of  our  Public  School  System 
was  deeply  felt  by  Lord  Elgin,  who,  in  one  of  his  valedictory  Adresses,  delivered  on 
leaving  the  Province,  referred  to  the  "Township  and  County  Libraries  as  the  Crown 
and  Glory  of  the  Institutions  of  Lhe  Province!"  This  is  certainly  the  true  light  in 
which  to  view  such  great  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  for  the  amelioration 
of  society  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  The  youth  attending  our  Schoola 
are  taught  to  read,  and  read  they  will,  either  for  good,  or  evil.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
an  important  and  momentous  question  in  all  Systems  of  Public  Instruction,  how  shall 
this  want  be  supplied— this  craving  for  intellectual  food  be  satisfied.  The  question  has 
ever  been  an  anxious  one  with  me.  Each  step  has  been  carefully  pondered,  and  each 
conclusion  has  been  cautiously  arrived  at.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
know  that  this  care  and  anxiety  has  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  there  have  been  put 
irtto  circulation  in  Upper  Canada  [nearly  700,000]  Volumes  of  choice  and  excellent 
works,  [up  to  the  end  of  1869],  relating  to  almost  every  department  of  Literature  and 
Science. 

Appreciation  of  the  Educntinnnl  Depository  by  the  Schools  and  the  Public. 
As  evidence  how  entirely  the  sympathies  of  the  Country  are  with  the  Department 
in  this  matter,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  no  complaint  is  heard,  except  from  about 
half  a  dosen  interested  parties.  The  increase  in  the  operations  of  the  Depository  since 
1851  have  been  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  money  voluntarily  sent  in  for 
Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  number  of  these  requisites  sent 
out.     These  facts,   the  following  Table  will  abundantly  show: 

Operations  of  the  Educational  Depository  from  1851   to  1860. 


Year  of  Operation . 


1853 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1869 


The  grand  total  of  moneys  received  by  the  Department,  from  Trustees  and  others 
for  School  Hequisites  up  to  the  end  of  1869,  was  $291,612;  the  value  of  the  articles  sent 
out  was  $489,915,  (or  nearly  $500,000  worth) ;  and  the  total  number  of  Books  despatched 
during  the  same  time  was  691,561,  (or  nearly  700,000  Volumes). 

Opinions  of  School  Trustees  and  Others  as  to  the  Requisites  Sent  out.* 

As  to  thfi  a.ntisfartion  felt  by  the  School  Trustees  and  others  to  whf.rr.  fhes'^ 
Requisites  were  sent,  we  make  the  following  extrf  cts  from  letters  received  at  the 
Department,  viz.:  — 


i  ^,'1 


Money  sent  in  to 

the  Depository 

by  Trustees  and 

others. 

Value  of  articles 
sent  to  the  Schools, 

including  the  100 
per  cent,  allowed 

on  Trustees' 
remittances  only. 

Numbe'-  of  Volumes 

of  Library 

and  Prize  Books 

sent  out. 

$  4,233 
11,600 
16,47fi 
15,130 
20,2^3 

8  4,233 
22,251 
27,537 
26,442 
.34,808 

22,800 

27,  .320                                 "^ 

32,370 

48,483 

61. oa") 

*  Sy  reference  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1871-t8Vi  it  will  be  seen  that  numernns  Petition 
were  presented  to  it  praying  that  ths  Education  Department  be  anthorized  to  supply  the  Schools  with  Maps 
Appftrrttus  (111(1  Books.  ^ 
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Lindsay.  "Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  choice  selection  you  have  made 
me  for  our  Library.  Also,  for  the  beautiful  Township  Prize.  Everyone  is  delighted  with  it. 
We  have  enquired  at  some  Book  Store  as  to  the  price  of  our  Library  Books,  and  find 
your  teiins  such  as  yoa  state  them  to  be.  The  best  thing  Doctor  Ryerson  can  do  is 
to  publish  his  prices  with  those  of  the  Booksellers.  It  will  be  the  best  possible  adver- 
tisement. What  I  have  seen  stated  somewhere  is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  advantage 
to  Booksellers  derived  from  your  Establishment.  The  more  Libraries  established  through 
the  Country,  the  greater  the  taste  for  reading,  and  the  larger  the  trade  to  gratify  that 
taste.     'L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant,'  is  as  true  of  reading  as  eating." 

nullett.—"The  Books  you  sent  us  last  year  gave  satisfaction." 

Euphemia.— "Your  selection  of  Prize  Books,  last  December,  was  very  suitable." 

Emily. — The  Prizes  sent  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  we  hope  to  send  for 
similar  favours  once,  or  twice,  a  year." 

Jialeifih — "We  got  a  Number  1  package  of  Prize  Books  last  year,  which  was  very 
satisfactory." 

Ushorne  Township. — "The  Books,  ($40  worth,)  which  we  received  la>st  year  from 
the  Department  for  a  Township  Competitive  Examination  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and 
tho  Council  begs  you  will  make  the  selection  for  this  year  also  for  $80  worth." 

Blanflford. — "You  made  a  selection  for  us  last  year,  and  the  selection  suited  us 
very  well.     Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  make  one  again." 

Paltenham  Township. — Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  the 
Prizes  at  the  time  you  did  for  the  Township  Competitive  Examination.  The  61  Volumes 
wen?  excellent  Books." 

Kincardine. — "Your  selection  last  year  suited  admirably  well." 

Datrn. — "The  Prize  Books  for  this  School  Section  were  duly  received,  and  gave 
excellent  satisfaction." 

I^orchfixter  South. — ^"We  ordered  Prize  Books  last  year,  leaving  you  to  make  the 
selection  and,  as  you  pleased  us  so  well,  we  loavo  it  with  you  this  time  also,  believina; 
you  will  send  ua  a  good  selection." 

Minto. — "The  Books  you  sent  us  last  year  pleased  very  well.  You  are  better  qualified 
^0  make  the  selection  than  we  are,  and  by  doing  no  you  will  much  oblige." 

Marmora. — "We  got  a  lot  of  Prize  Books  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  which  gave 
good  satisfaction." 

Renfrew  XJnio>n  School. — "You  have  favoured  us  by  making  an  excellent  selection 
of  such  Books  for  some  years  already,  and  I  trust  that  1  may  rely  on  your  kind  promise 
of  continuing  to  do  so." 

Brinhton  and  Murray  Union  Section. — "We  have  received,  and  are  pleased  with 
the  Books  for  Prizes." 

Woodhousp. — "I  find  the  Merit  Cards  you  sent  a  useful  incentive  to  study." 

Camden  East. — "Having  just  received  a  lot  of  Prize  Books  for  our  Day  School, 
rith  which  'we  were  well  pleased  :  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  to  the 
Department  for  n  Sabbath  School  Library." 

(Jlinton. — "We  were  much  pleased  with  your  selection." 

TLasiings  Co.,  N.R. — "I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Prize  Books  selected 
by  the  Department  gave  general  satisfaction." 

Dunfries  South. — "Your  own  peleotion  is  preferred  to  ours." 

Brockville. — "We  prefer  your  selection  to  our  own." 

Hullet. — "In  previous  years,  we  have  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
assortment  sent  from  your  Department,  and  merely  forward  you  the  above  information 
for  your  guidance  in  sc'ecting." 

Kincardine  Township. — "I  might  state  that  the  effect  produced  by  these  fine  [Merit] 
Cards  is  charming.     I  consider  them  far  superior  even  to  1  rize  Books." 

3/oorfl.— "The  selection  of  Books  by  the  Department  last  year  was  excellent,  and 
we  intend  to  leave  the  choice  to  you  again." 

Flamboro'  West. — "I  find  that  the  Merit  Cards  are  a  great  assistance  to  the 
Teacher." 

Nelson. — "The  selection  of  Prize  Books,  made  by  the  Department  last  year,  gave 
great  satisfaction;  we  therefore  leave  the  selection  on  this  occasion  with  it  also." 

Admaston. — "Trustees  and  Teachers  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  Merit  and  Prize  System,  and  to  adopt  it  in  their  Schools." 

Xornmnht/. — "I  tako  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the  Department,  in  the 
different  selections  which  it  has  made  for  the  Trustees  requiring  Prizes,  with  whom  I 
have  been  employed,  has  alwnys  givr^n  *^h<^  gre.atrat  satisf. action" 

Keppe.l.— "At  the  Annual  Meeting  o."  our  School  Section,  we  parsed  a  Resolution 
appropriating  a  portion  of  the  School  money  to  the  purchase  of  some  Books  for  a  Section 
Library  from  the  Education  Department.  It  was  well  expreiised  by  one  man  at  the 
mrei  ing-  'when  we  learn  our  youth  to  read,  if  we  do  not  give  good  books  into  their 
hands,  they  will  find  bad  ones.'  " 
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St.  Thomas  Union  School. — "And  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  the  selection  by 
the  Department  of  Prize  Books  is  very  satisfactory." 

Farmersvile  Grammar  School. — "During  the  year,  $30  worth  of  Prize  Books  were 
distributed  with  pleasing  results,  I  deem  it  no  inconsiderable  thing  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  distributing  such  an  amount  of  sterling  English  reading  among  the  youth  of  the 
Country.     The  effect  cannot  be  estimated,  but  are  in  the  hand  of  Providence." 

Third  Objection — That  the  Moneys  Beceived  are  not  duly  .iccounted  for. 

On  this  point,  I  need  only  quote  two  authorities: — Ist,  the  Chief  Superintendent's 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Globe  on  the  13th  April,  1866;  and  2nd,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  Depository,  dated  .January,  1869. 

First  Proof. — In  my  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Globe,  I  say: — Mr.  Brown  has 
more  than  once  learned  by  examination,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  subject,  that  every  farthing  received  at  the  Depository,  "difference" 
and  all,  is  transferred  directly  to  the  "Public  Chest,"  by  being  deposited  in  the  Bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  Receiver-General ;  that  every  single  purchase  made  at  the  Depository 
is,  and  has  been,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  vouched  for  by  the  signature  of  the  purchaser, 
(a  precaution  not  taken  by  any  Bookseller,  or  mercantile  Establishment) ;  that  for  every 
payment  made  to  any  Person  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Depository  Sales,  a  Voucher  is  lodged 
every  month  with  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

Second  Proof. — The  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  (with 
the  Honourable  John  McMurrich  as  its  Chairman),  thus  speaks:  — 

"Your  Committee  find  that  the  system  adopted  by  tlie  Department  \a  of  as  thorough 
and  complete  a  character,  that  no  funds  can  1[)y  ani' |)hss(lij Hi: i  uoMfeived  without  being 
chocked  by  proper  Officers,  whose  several  diities  recjqhe  Ifiem  io  im\iB  entries  in  various 
Books,  through  which  every  item  can  reaciily  be  traced. 

"They  find  that  all  Moneys  received  by  the  Department  life  regtUttrly  deRQsUec 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of  Inoneia  intended  to  te  oisbursec 
in  the  purchase  of  articles  outside  of  the  Institution  [Trustees  .School  .Seals  merely],  anc 
that  all  Expenditures  are  made  by  cheque,  properly  countersigned  by  the  different  Heads 
of  the  Department  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

"They  find  that  a  perfect  ^vstem  of  registration  of  every  communicatjon  received 
by  the  Department  is  main  dd,  by  means  of  which  the  several  Officers  to  whose 
department  the  Communication  lias  '•eference,  are  immediately  apprized  of  the  contents, 
and   answers   are  promptly  returned  to  the  same. 

"Your  Committee  find  that  tho  amount  ytarly  received  by  the  Department  from 
the  Municipalities  for  Books,  Maps,  etcetera  is  very  con.siderable,  amounting  in  1868 
to  ^^O, 004. 20,  which  sum  is  paid  directly  into  the  Public  Treasury,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  an  offset  against  the  amount  granted  to  the  Department." 

Fourth   Objection — That  the   Depository   is  a  Cost   to   the   Province. 

On  this  point,  I  will  quote  (ho  authorities  just  cited,  videlicet: — The»Committee 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  merely  premisir^g  that  the  entire  cost  of  Salaries,  freight, 
shipping  expenses,  duty,  insurance,  fuel,  printing  and  other  contingencies  iii  the  cost 
of  manaoiement  is  defrayed  out  of  the  small  profits  of  the  Depository  itself,  and  not 
by  the  Province. 

First  Proof. — The  Chief  Superintendent,  in  the  Letter  to  The  Globe,  quoted  above, 
says: — "Mr.  Brown  has  more  than  once  learned  by  examination,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Chairman  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  subject  ....  that  the  expense 
of  the  Depository  and  its  management  is  included  in  the  cost  of  articles  furnished 
by  it  for  the  Public  Schools;  that  the  Depository  causes  not  a  farthing's  expense  to 
the  Government  in  any  way  whatever ;  and  that  every  penny  of  the  'difference'  arising 
from  the  cost  and  sale  of  any  Book  or  Maps  goes  into  the  'public  chest,'  to  the  credit 
of  the  Province." 

Second  Proof. — The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  demonstrate  the  fact  itself 

in  the  following  statement:  — 

"In  cnnnex'on  with  this  subject,  your  Committee  submit  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  cost  of  Books,  Maps,  etectara.,  and  the  amount  received  for  the  same  from 
1850  to  1867.  inclusive.  Also  the  amount  received  from  the  Government  on  account 
thereof,  videlict : 
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The  total  amount  paid  for  Books,  Maps,  etcetra.,  imported  $       cts. 

from  1850  to   1867,  was   271,869  52 

Purchases  in  Montreal  3,990  06 

Articles  manufactured,  or  purchased,  in  Toronto  93,146  88 

Total    $369,006  46 

Freight,    Agency,   Packing,   Printing,    Insurance,    Salaries, 

and   Expenses    73,600  19 

$442,606^ 

Value  of-  Books   dispatched,  Libraries,   including  the   100 

per  cent,   granted   $123,298  97 

Maps,    prizes,    etcetra    213,993  78 

Maps  sold,  without  Grant,  (Text  Books),  etcetera  82,182  59 

$419,476ll4 

Grants   received   from  Government  on   this   account,   from 

1850-67    253,518  48 

Less  remitted  Receiver-General  66,378  69 

Tl87,139l^ 
If    we   deduct    half    of   the  !;bove    mentioned  \  $123,298  97 

amounts  (on  which  the  100%  was  allowed)  (    213,993  78     337,292  75 

We  get  the  amount  of  local  contribution,  which  is  $168,646  37 

Which  is  the  amount  of  stock  dispatched  over  and  above  whnt  we  paid  for. 

$       cts. 

Taking  then  the  Grants 187,139  79 

And  deducting  the  above  proportion  of  Stock,  as  above  ...      168,646  37 

Leaves  a  balance  of  $18,493  42 

Which  amount  is  fully  covered  by  the  Stock  on  hand. 
The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  transactions  o*  1868 

Four  Beaions  why  "The  Trade^'  is  Incompetc    .  to  take  the  Place  of  the  Depository  in 

Supplying   our  Schools. 

To  the  statement  that  private  Booksellers  can  supply  the  Library  wants  of  the 
Schools,  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  the  Education  Department,  my  reply  is  four-fold;  — 

1st.  That  a  Department,  specially  charged  with  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
Schools,  being  a  disinterested  party,  must  be  much  better  qualified  to  minister  to  their 
wants  in  these  respects  than  interested  parties,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  other  object  in 
view  than  commercial  gain. 

2nd.  That  the  experience  of  Educationists  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States 
is,  that  Booksellers,  through  their  Agents  and  Travellers  throughout  the  rural  parts, 
have,  with  some  good  Books,  disposed  of  immense  quantities  of  pernicious  and  worthless 
Books.     (See  the  illustrations  on  this  subject  quoted  herewith). 

3rd.  That,  if  the  right  of  supply  is  thrown  open  to  Booksellers  indiscriminately, 
the  bad,  as  well  as  the  good,  will  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  thus  offered  for 
floding  the  Country  with  their  own  pul.'acations,  without  check,  or  restraint.  Indeed, 
that  restraint  is  openly  and  strongly  repudiated  by  The  Glohe  and  other  interested 
New.spapers.  To  restrict  the  right  of  supply  to  one,  or  more,  Publishers  would  be  to 
perpetuate  the  so-called  "monopoly"  in  its  m<--,t  oppressive  and  offensive  form.  If  a 
change  be  made  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  direct  .i  of  throwing  open  the  right  of  supply, 
and  giving  all  Vendors  alike  full  permission  to  circulate  such  Books  as  they  please — 
bad  and  good — or,  what  would  oe  preferable,   withdraw  the  Grrnt  altogether. 

4th.  No  private  Publishing  House,  even  in  the  Cities,  could,  without  having  the 
^'monopoly"  of  supply  secured  to  it,  be  able  to  keep  more  than  one-hnlf  of  the  variety 
of  Books,  Map.',  Charts  and  Apparatus,  which  would  be  necessary  for  circulation  in  our 
6,000  Schools.  Nor  could  it  supply  them  at  anything  like  the  low  prices  at  which  they 
are  now  furnished  to  the  Trustees. 

Reasons  why  the  Booksellers  Make,   or  Prompt,  these  Attacks   apon  the  Department. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  amply  met  the  four  principal  objectio?is  which  the  Bookseller* 

ostensibly  urge  against  the  Depository.     I  shall  now  refer  to  the  real  reason,  which  i* 
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carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  but  which  prompts  them  to  their  unceasing  hostility  to  the 
Department.  It  is,  however,  well  understood.  The  Depository  so  far  "interferes" 
with  the  gains  of  the  Booksellers  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Schools,  it  keeps  down 
the  prices  of  Books*— it  excludes  the  "trash"  spoken  of  in  The  Globe's  "Trade  Beviews." 
and  the  pernicious,  or  doubtful.  Literature  of  which  The  Globe  is  thus  practically  the 
champion, — while  the  Depository  provides  a  far  more  extensive  variety  of  Books,  Maps 
and  Apparatus,  than  any  Bookseller  usually  does. 

I  am  aware  that,  when  pressed,  the  Booksellers  deny  these  things  in  general  terms ; 
but  their  denials  are  of  no  value  in  the  face  of  their  own  published  list  of  prices.  This 
T  hope  fully  to  demonstrate  in  the  forthcoming  Depository  Catalogue,  when  a  corres- 
ponding list  of  their  prices  will  be  published  in  a  column  parallel  to  our  own.  It  will 
then  be  for  the  public  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  prompt  the 
objections  which  they  put  forth. 

In  the  meantime,  I  give  the  following  examples  of  Books  supplied  by  the  Depository 
and  the  Booksellers,  with  the  prices  charged  by  each:  — 


Name  of  books  from  Toronto  Booksellers'  Catalogues,  and 
those  of  the  Depository  (chiefly  Nelson's  and  Routledge's 
publications) . 


Collier's  History  of  England 

Cassell's  Natural  History,  2  vols -. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Bunyan 

Beauties  of  Poetrj',  etcetera  

Favourite  Poems  by  Gifted  Bards 

Wilmott's  Sacred  Poetry 

Precepts  in  Practice 

Anna  Lee 

Faithful  and  True 

Ruined  Cities  of  the  East 

Flower  of  the  Family 

Robert  and  Harold 

Hester  and  I  

Bundle  of  Sticks _. 

First  of  June 

Kane's  Arctic  Expedition 

Scott,  Cowper,  etcetera each 

Chaucer,  Tasso,  Eliza  Cook each 

Wisdom,  V7it  and  Allegory,  Epoch  Men,  Annals  of  C.  and 
Romantic  Lives,  Merchant  Enterprise,  Sunset  in  Provence, 
etcetera each 

Evenings  with  the  Poets 

Scottish  Chiefs 

Exiles  in  'yabylon 

Shepherd  of  Bethlehem 

Burning  iv-u)  Shining  Lights 

Christip"'  Character 

Thomaon     Lfind  and  the  Book , 

Lives  'np<'c  Sublime 

Living  m  Earnest 


°  ^ 

5^>« 

o 

illy  paid 

ository 

rustees. 

rice  on  t 
ry    Pri 
e  of  1866 
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rice  actuj 
the  Dep 
School T 

ominal  p 
Deposito 
Catalogu 

b 

0-1 

^ 

$2  00 

$0  77J 

$1  55 

8  00 

3  m 

6  25 

2  00 

0  80 

1  60 

2  00 

0  80 

1  60 

2  00 

0  80 

1  60 

5  00 

2  00 

4  00 

0  80 

0  29 

0  58 

0  75 

0  27i 

0  55 

0  75 

0  26 

0  52 

0  75 

0  27J 

0  55 

0  50 

0  20 

0  40 

0  SO 

0  20 

0  40 

0  50 

0  20 

0  40 

0  50 

0  20 

0  40 

0  50 

0  20 

0  40 

2  00 

0  77i 

1  55 

1  00 

0  37i 

0  75 

1  25 

0  45 

0  90 

1  00 

0  36i 

0  73 

1  25 

0  37i 

0  75 

0  50 

0  20 

0  40 

1  00 

0  37 

0  74 

1  00 

0  .36J 

0  73 

1  GO 

0  37* 

0  75 

1  fO 

0  36 

0  72 

2  00 

0  80 

]  60 

1  00 

0  37* 

0  75 

1  00 

0  37J 

0  75 

a  The  one  linTirtre^  per  eent.  Allowed  makes  up  the  difference  in  price ;  but  this  column  sl.ows  the  actual  net 
sumpata  for  the  Book$  by  the  School  Trustees. 

0  Tlie  efttimated  pxpenses  of  th6  Pep  "Ri^.ory.  and  th*  enti*e  cost  of  itf:  mana^fimont  ^"t*  of  "^rfrrss  itiphidf^  in 
tiiese  CaMlogue  prioes.    They  are  on  an  average  about  currency  for  Eterling."     ""  "       '  " 

♦This  Is  evident  from  the  fact  stated  in  The  Olobe's  Trade  Revii  m  for  1867,  "  that  the  Booksellers  in  eener«l  sell 
I'.nftllsh  books  at  2.'>  cents  for  the  .shlllinK  sterling."  "  This."  the  Review  states,  "  n  move  than  can  be  saii  of  anv 
other  clasii  of  impr/rters,  who**  goods  pay  no  duty,"  etcetera.     The  Depository  prire  i;  20  cents  for  the  shiDing 
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Practice  and  Opinions  of  American  Educationists  in  regard  to  such  a  Depository. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  Stat,  of  Rhode  Island,   in  discussing 
the  whole  qiiestiim  of  School  Libraries,  thus  remarks: 

'"^^^  P'an  of  providing  such  District  School  Libraries,  adopLod  by  the  Parliament 
u  ^'^"J*V*  West,  18  undoubtedly  the  wisest  that  has  yet  been  acted  upon.  It  is  in 
abort  this : —The  Parliament  by  vote  appropriated  a  specific  sum  to  purchase  a  suitable 
number  of  Books,  Charts  and  articles  of  Apparatus  for  School  and  School  Libraries. 
This  sum  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education,  and  a  large  Depository  of  excellent  and  select  Books  for  the  reading  of 
youth  and  older  persons  was  made  at  the  Office  of  Education.  Whenever  any  School 
District,  or  Municipality  wishes  to  form  a  Library,  it  may  send  to  the  Office  of  the 
General  Superintendent  a  sum  not  less  than  Five  dollars,  and  the  Superintendent  adds 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  sum,  and  returns,  at  cost  price,  such  Books  to  tho  District 
as  niay,  by  a  Committee,  or  otherwise,  have  been  selected  fiom  the  printed  Catalogue 
of  the  Depository.  Thus  the  Books  that  go  into  Libraries  are  Books  that  have  been 
well  examined,  and  contain  nothing  that  is  frivolous,  or  that  could  poison  the  morals 
of  those  who  read  them;  the  Libraries  purchase  them  at  the  reduced  prico,  and,  of 
course,  can  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  reading  matter  for  their  money  than  as 
though  they  had  each  made  the  purchase  direct  from  the  Booksellers  for  themselves, 
and  jit  the  same  time  they  are  stimulated  to  do  something  for  themselves  as  well  as  to 
ask  that  something  may  be  done  for  them.  It  is  believed  thit  some  such  plan  might 
be  carried  into  effect  in  our  own  State  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  community." 

In  regard  to  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edupation  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  his  Special  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  1858,  says :  — 

"The  unsatisfactory  working  and  declining  state  of  tho  Public  School  Library 
System  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  detailed  in  the  Report,  is  a  sufficient  illustration 
of  the  fruits  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  Bookselling  Assailants  of  our  Public  Library 
System,  in  a  Country  where  the  private  Book  Trade  is  much  more  extended  in  its 
supplies  and  operations  than  in  Upper  Canada. 

"Whether,  therefore,  our  system  of  providing  Public  Libraries,  as  well  as  Maps, 
Globes,  and  other  School  Apparatus,  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  higher,  or  lower, 
grounds  above  stated,  the  conclusion  is  that  which  was  expressed  by  the  President  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  at  a  late  Anniversary  of 
that  noble  society,  as  quoted  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow,  after  his 
return  from  Canada.  The  Report  says: — 'The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the 
difficulty  in  the  United  States  of  procuring  proper  Libraries  for  Schools,  keeping  out 
bad  Books  and  procuring  good  ones  at  reasonable  rates,  and  he  strongly  recommended 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Education  Department  at  Toronto,  Canada  West.'  " 

Examples  of  the  practice  in  other  States,  and  iii  Nova  Scotia,  Australia,  etcetera, 
(which  are  in  the  main  similar  to  that  in  our  own  Province),  will  be  found  on  pages 
40  and  43  of  the  Special  Report  just  quoted.* 

As  to  i/lie  evils,  even  in  our  own  Province,  oi  placing  works  of  a  doubtful  kind  in 
the  hands  of  youth,  we  refer  to  ohe  painful  cases  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  for  April,  1861,  and  the  farther  illustrative  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  Tor  November,  1865. 

Cautions  and  Warnings  of  American  Educationists. 

I  have  already  cited  the  opinion  of  two  prominent  American  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  Depository  system  adopted  in  this  Province.  In  the  Journal  of  Edurafinn  for 
June,  1867,  will  be  found  Regulations  similar  in  effect  to  thoae  in  this  Province,  which 
have  been   adopted   in   Michigan,   Maryland,   Nova  Scotia,   and    Australia. 

We  will  now  quote  the  following  ext-acts  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  th«i  State  of  Michigan  on  this  subject.  He  says  (after  speaking 
of  some  other  difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  Library  system) :  — 

"But  a  worse  evil  grew  up  in  the  svsttematic  plans  of  peddL  rs  to  palm  upon  the 
Libraries  a  mass  of  cheap,  tra.shy,  and  often  pernicious  Literature.     One  or  two  wealthy 

B*^nkH.onprQ    Vonf.    fbrvii*    i%or?r11inof     Anronfa    f rotroi.eii»i«v    4-hj\    G^-r«4.«      ««J    .»«»«.*. j.1,_    a._*_i_' 

s ___— — p- ^. „     1....      „      „,,<!    iiinTlj'     ttic    tilt,-     tricKS 

by  which  they  boasted  that  they   cajoled  the   Inspectors.     A  few  Libraries   were   well 


»,,no  i  ^JT^^,  ^^  ,ua}^^  Rc1it<w»  of  too  of  the  papers  which  hnve  attacked  the  Depository  are  BnoktelUrs^ 
while  B  third  is  clo.wlVRllied  to  «  pmniment  PiiWKhor.,  The  other  two  could  not,  of  course  take  sides  npain.st 
those  who  are  constantly  sending  advc-rtisemcnte  to  their  )«per,  and  Iwwks  for  review 
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ieleoted  and  well  kept;  but  so  valueless  for  public  good,  and  especially  for  the  education 
desired^a^cha'n  e  "         ^'*^**  majority  bocome,  that  all  intelligent  friends  of  Education 

(See  an  illustration  of  the  existence  of  this  pernicious  system  of  peddling  in  our 
Province,  given  in  The  Globe's  Book  Trade  Review  for  1862,  which  I  quote). 

These  "wealthy"  and  other  "Booksellers"  here  mentioned  were  determined  how- 
ever, not  to  permit  their  "Trade"  to  be  interfered  by  State  authority,  and  their  next 
course  of  action  in  the  interests  of  "the  Trade"  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  following 
notice,  which  the  State  Suporintendont  found  it  necessary  to  issue  to  the  Schools:  — 

Coution— School  Officers  are  especially  cautioned  against  travelling  Book  Peddlers, 
rh«„'.L'^r'*"?f  *°  ^!  '^!^"*^  ""'  the  state  Contractors,  or  asserting  tfat  they  will  sel 
cheaper  than  the  contract  prices  palm  on  to  the  Libraries  inferior  and  cheap  editions 
of  the  work  select^,  or  of  worthless  Books  in  their  places,  and  in  common  and  frail 
H.iT'.  ^7'^  ^°''^  ^'^'^  ^t''  ''«*  '?  contracted  for  at  considerably  les?  San  the 
for  iv  tl^i'on'Ir'lfP""^  ^*""  u^^  '^™^  ^"  ^'''"'"°"  ''•"'ii"^-  ^*^iJ«  tJ^e  binding  provided 
cbthf  or':;:nX"bind"ng'  ""^  ^^^^""^^'  ^^  "^"  ^^  ^"^^^'«  '^-'^-^'  ^^^  ^^^--^ 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Library  System  has,  under  the  pernicious  efforts 
of  Itinerant  Vendors,  as  just  pointed  out,  greatly  declined.  The  New  York  Teacher 
thus  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline: 

"The  Trustees  refuse  to  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  the  Library.     Thev  exercise 

bliolw  Pr'^'^-r'  *f  *vf  '"  ^^"  ^'fe^*'°"  °f  ««"'^«-  ^^'^  ^^^  bloody'^iales  of  war  and 
bloodshed    the  silly  catch-penny  publications  of  unprincipled  Publishers     and  the  dry 

ewTHn"."*^!?  """f"'  °^r"'  cheap  old  Book,  usurp  the^lace  of  ?Srinstrlt*ve,  the 
elevating,  the  refining,  the  progressive  issues  of  reputable  Publishing  Houses  Almost 
daily  applications  are  made  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  permission  to  apply  the 
A^l^iZ  ""T^^  ^'^  the  payment  of  Teachers'  wages,  and  that,  too,  when  the  Sectfon  is 
board"'  '"''"^  "''^"^  '*'™'  ''^  Apparatus;  sometimes  even  of  a  Globe  and  Bkck! 

Steps  taken  by  the  Education  Department  for  Ontario  to  supply  our  Schools  with  cheap 
and  useful  Books,  Maps,  and  Apparatus,  Etcetera. 

1'  i.c  w  /emains  for  me  to  state  what  are  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
Ontario  :')(:T,artment  to  supply  the  School  with  Prize  and  Library  Books,  Maps  and 
Apparatus.  In  1850  and  1851,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  went  to  England 
and  the  United  States,  und  made  special  and  advantageous  arrangements  with  Publishers 
there  to  furnish  the  Depavtment  w;th  such  Books,  etcetera,  as  might  be  required,  at 
the  lowest  rates.  Tkss-  .••rt:ngemenfcs  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time.  The  last 
revision  was  made  in  1^,-7.  Tv^en  the  Deputy  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  proceed 
to  England  to  confer  with  i,' e  leading  Publishers  personally  on  the  subject,  which  he 
did,  and  made  arrangements  with  about  fifty  (forty-seven)  Publishers.  For  his  Report 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent  on  the  result  of  his  mission,  see  Chapter  One  of  this 
Volume. 

These  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  Books,  etcetera,  having  been  explained  to 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  together 
with  the  terms  on  which  the  Books  are  supplied  to  the  Schools,  the  Committee  reported 
to. the  House  upon  the  facts  as  follows: 

r^«na'rS"^  ^^'"^^V^^f  4.^*!^ xu^'"''    ""^^^    *     thorough   investigation    of  the    Depository 
department    and   find  that  the  existing  arrangements  for   purchasing  stock   are  satis 
factory,  and  well  fitted  for  securing  the  same  on  the  most  favourable  terms.     The  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  Books  is  equally  satisfactory." 

Regulations  of  the  Department  for  Selcctinn  Library  and  Prize  Books  for  the  Schools- - 

Lord  Elain's  Opinion  of  them. 

In  my  Snecial  Reoort  in   TRPA    J  Uma   r'^t^vp-^  *-'^  +K-  «--r--'=+-"-v,-,   r  '    x- 

r  .,  ,  -A.  .      ^     ."     -  ' i-i.i.f..   , n^  ivcguiatioiis   tor  selecting 

Library  and  Prize  Books  for  the  Schools:  — 

.0+  K!?u^"^*^'''''i^  could  add  force  to  the  Official  Documents  referred  to  [detailine  the 
establishment  of  our  Library  System],  it  would  be  the  personal  testin ony  of  the  Enrl 
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of  Elgin,  who  was  Governor-General  of  Canada  during  the  whole  period  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maturing  of  the  Normal  and  Library  branches  of  the  School  System,  who 
familiarized  himself  with  its  working,  and  aided  on  every  possible  occasion  in  its 
development.  On  one  occasion,  his  Lordship  happily  termed  the  Normal  School  'the 
seed-plot  of  the  whole  System ;'  on  another  occasion,  with  no  less  force  of  heart,  he 
designated  'Township  and  County  Libraries  as  the  Crown  and  Glory  of  the  Institutions 
of  the  Province.'  On  his  resigning  the  Government  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin  prepared 
and  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Prinpipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  an 
elaborate  Report  of  his  Canadian  administration. 

"In  that  Report,  datetl  December,  1854,  he  devotes  several  pages  to  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  our  School  .System,  including  a  minute  account  of  the  System  of  Public 
Libraries,  and  the  general  machinery  and  administration  of  the  School  Law  and  its 
results.  .  .  .  After  adverting  to  the  comparative  state  of  Education  in  Upper 
Canada  in  the  years  from  1847  to  1853  inclusive.  Lord  Elgin  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

"In  the  former  of  these  years  the  Normal  School,  which  may  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  the  system,  was  instituted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  latter,  the  first  Volume 
issued  from  the  Education  Department  to  the  Public  School  Libraries,  which  are  its 
crown  and  completion.  If  it  may  be  affirmed  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
that  it  introduces  an  era  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Province ;  so  may  it  I  think 
be  said  of  the  latter  measure,  that  it  introduces  a  new  era  in  its  educatipnal  and 
intellectual  history.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  it  before  proceeding  to  other  matters.  In  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, however,  I  may  observe  that  the  term  School  Libraries  does  not  imply  that  the 
Libraries  in  question  are  specially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Common  School  Pupils. 
"They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  Public  Libraries  intended  for  the  use  of  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  and  they  are  entitled  School  Libraries,  because  their  establishment  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  School  Acts,  and  their  management  confided  to  the  School  Authori- 
ties. 

"Public  School  Libraries  then,  similar  to  those  which  are  now  being  introduced 
into  Canada,  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years  in  some  States  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Union,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  featur«s8  of  the  Canadian  System  have  been 
borrowed  from  them.  In  most  of  the  States,  however,  which  have  appropriated  funds 
for  Tiibrary  purposes,  the  selection  of  Books  has  been  left  to  the  Trustees  appointed  by 
the  difiFerent  Districts,  many  of  whom  are  ill  qualified  for  the  task,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  travelling  Peddlers,  who  offer  the  most  showy  Books  at  the  lowest 
prices,  have  had  the  principal  share  in  furnishing  the  Libraries.  In  introducing  the 
System  into  Canada,  precautions  have  been  taken,  which,  I  trust,  will  have  the  effect 
of  obviating  this  great  evil. 

"In  the  School  Act  of  1850,  which  first  set  apart  a  sum  of  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  School  Libraries,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  to  apportion  the  sum  fj;ranted  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Legislature  under  the  following  conditions.— 'That  no  aid  should  be  given  towards 
the  establishment  and  support  of  any  School  Library,  unless  an  equal  amount  be  con- 
tributed, or  expended,  from  local  sources  for  the  same  object;'  and  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  is  required  to  examine,  and,  at  its  discretion,  to  recommend,  or 
disapprove  of,  Text  Books  for  the  use  of  Schools,  or  Books  for  School  Libraries.  'Pro- 
vided that  110  pftition  of  the  Legislative  School  Grant  shall  be  applied  in  aid  of  any 
H('lir)oI  in  which  any  Book  Ih  used  that  has  been  disapproved  of  by  the  Council,  and 
public  iiolit'fi  prjvon  of  such  disapproval.' 

"The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  discharge  of  the  responsibility  th  's 
imposed  upon  it,  has  adopted,  among  the  General  Regulations  for  the  establishment 
and  management  of  Public  School  Libraries  in  Upper  Canada,  the  following  Rule:  — 
'In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improper  Books  into  Libraries,  it  is  required 
that  no  Book  shall  bo  admitted  into  any  Public  School  Library  established  under  these 
Regulations,  which  is  not  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  Public  School  Library  Books 
prepared  according  to  Law ;'  and  the  principles  by  which  it  has  bf»en  guided  in  perform- 
ing the  task  of  selecting  Books  for  these  Libraries,  are  stated  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Minutes  of  its  proceedings: — ^• 

'"The  Council  regards  it  as  imperative  that  no  work  of  a  lloentioiis,  vicious,  or 
immoral,  tendency,  and  no  works  hostile  to  the  Christian  Religion,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Libraries*     .     .     .     .' 

["A  want  having  been  felt  by  Local  Superintendents,  and  other  local  School  Author- 
ities, of  a  judicious  selection  of  standard  works  of  Fiction  for  the  Public  Libraries, 
it  hns  been  represented  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  that  such  a  selection 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  the  use  of  pernicious  Literature  in  thn  Cfinntrv. 
and  would  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  literary  taste,  while  the  strong  desire  that  "is 
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felt  for  light  literature  for  the  leisure  hour  could  thus  be  innocently  gratified.  The 
Council  acceded  to  the  wish  thus  expressed  in  18G8,  and  have  authorized  a  selection  of 
approved  works  of  fiction  to  be  placed  on  the  Catalogue]. 

"The  Catalogue  above  referre<l  to,  and  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  affords  ample 
proof  of  the  intelligence  and  liberal  8i)irit  in  which  the  principles  above  stated  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Chief  Superintendent 
observes,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Libraries  established  up  to  the  present  time,  the  local 
Authorities  have,  in  a  largo  number  of  instances,  assigned  the  task  of  selecting  Books 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent;  that  in  some  they  have,  by  a  Committee  of  one  or  more 
of  themselvc:  -^hooen  all  the  Books  desired  by  them,  and  that  in  others  thoy  have 
selected  thoi,;  .,  the  amount  of  their  own  appropriation,  requesting  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent to  choose  the  remainder  to  the  amount  of  the  apportionment  of  the  Library 
Grant.     The  Chief  Superintendent  recommends  the  last  as  a  preferable  mode." 

The  total  number  of  Volumes  issued  from  the  Education  Department  to  Public 
Libraries  in  Upper  Canada,  from  November,  1853,  when  the  issue  commenced,  to  the 
.  .  .  end  of  1860,  was  237,6  »8,~or,  including  those  sent  out  as  Prizes,  691,561,  or 
nearly  700,000  Volumes, — nearly  ten  times  the  number  sent  out  in  Lord  Elgin's  time 


Begulations  for  the  Supply  of  Library  and  Prize  Books,   Maps  and  Apparatus,   to  the 

I'uhlic  Schools. 

These  Regulations  are  as  follows :  — 

"1.  The  Chief  Superintendent  will  add  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  any  sum  or  sums, 
not  less  than  Five  dollars,  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  Municipal  and  School 
Corporations,  on  behalf  of  Grammar  and  Common  Schools;  and  forward  Public  Library 
Books,  Prize  Books,  Maps,  Apparatus,  Charts,  and  Diagrams,  to  the  value  of  the 
amount  thus  augmented,  upon  receiving  a  list  of  the  articles  required.  In  all  cases, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  any  Person,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Municipal,  or  Trustee! 
l^orporation,  to  enclose  or  present  a  written  authority  to  do  so,  verified  by  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  Corporation.  A  selection  of  Maps,  Apparatus,  Library  and  Prize  Books  to 
be  sent,  can  always  be  made  by  the  Department,  when  so  desired.  ' 

Four  Kinds  of  Libraries  which  may  be  Established  under  the  Departmental  Beoulations. 

"The  Public  School  Libraries  are  becoming  the  crown  and  glorv  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Province." — Lord  Elgin. 

"Had  I  the  power,  I  would  scatter  Libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as  the  sower  sows 
his  seed." — Horace  Mann. 

Under  the  Regulations  of  the  Department,  each  County  Council  can  establish 
four  Classes  of  Libraries  in  their  Municipality  as  f ollows :  — City,  Town,  Village,  and 
Township  Councils  can  establish  the  first  three  Classes,  and  School  Trustees  either  of 
the  First,  or  Third  Classes. 

1.  An  ordinary  Common  School  Library  in  each  School  House  for  the  use  of  the 
children  and  Ratepayers. 

2.  A  General  Public  Lending  Library,  available  to  all  the  Ratepayers  of  the  Muni- 
cipality. 

3.  A  Professional  Library  of  Books  on  Teaching,  School  Organization,  Language 
and  kindred  subjects,  available  to  School  Teachers  and  Superintendents  alone. 

4.  A  Library  in  any  Public  Institution,  under  control  of  the  Municipality,  for  the 
use  of  the  Inmates,  or  in  the  County  Jail,  for  the  use  of  the  Prisoners. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  School  Trustees  the  importance  and  even  necessity 
of  providing,  (especially  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  months,)  suitable  reading 
Books  for  the  Pupils  in  their  School,  either  as  Prizes,  or  in  Libraries.  Having  given 
the  Pupils  a  taste  for  reading  and  general  knowledge,  they  should  provide  some°  agree- 
able and  pruotical  means  rf  gratifying  it 
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Professional  Books  Supplied  to  Local  Superintendents  and  Tear   ern, 

1.  In  the  Depurtmontal  Cntalogue  nro  K'^en  tho  net  prices  at  which  tlio  Books  and 
Sohool  Rediisites  onumerated  therein  may  bo  obtaintni  by  the  Vublic  Eduoatic-al 
Institutions  >f  Ontario,  from  the  Depository  in  connection  with  the  Department.  In 
each  case,  C.  'i  must  accompany  the  Order  sent. 

2.  Test  Books  mus^  luj  p  lid  for  at  the  full  Catalogue  prirf.  CollegeB,  private  and 
Sunday  Scliools,  will  be  supplied  with  nny  of  the  articles  mo  tiot  >d  in  tho  Catalogue 
at  the  prices  stated.  Local  Superintendents  and  Ti  .ichers  /ill  i  o  be  supplied,  on 
the  same  terms,  with  such  educational  works  as  relate  to  the  duties  i  i  their  profession. 


'  I 


Sunday  School  Books,  Maps  and  Bcquisltes. 

Books,  Maps  and  other  Requisitos  suitable  for  Sunday  Schools,  or  for  Library,  or 
other  Literary  Associations,  can,  on  receij  '^  of  the  necessary  amount,  be  supplied  from 
the  Depository,  at  the  net  prices,  that  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  less 
than  tlio  usual  current  retail  prices. 

1 

Itoutine  in  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  Depository. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  from  tho  Mem- 
orandum of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  laid  before  tho  House  of  Assembly  in  1869,  li 
the  Chief  Superintendent's  Return  on  the  subject,  there  are  the  following  paf^  s 
relative  to  the  Routine  observed  in  the  management  of  tho  Depository. 

1.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  report  as  follows:  — 

2.  The  Memorandum  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  states  that  all  orders  for 
England  or  the  United  States  for  Books  and  Requisites  are  prepared  v  I  n  for 
approval  by  the  Chief  Superintendent.  Requisitions  for  Articles  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  City  are  supervised  by  him,  for  approval  by  the  Chief,  before  having  tliem 
submitted  to  teude  '  v  the  Clerk  of  Libraries.  L^equisitions  to  the  Stationery  Office, 
and  all  orders  for  pruaing  to  the  Queen's  Printer  from  the  Department  nnd  Norm.)! 
School,  are  made  in  the  same  manner]. 

All  Contracts,  Aiiniuments,  Bills  and  Invoices,  are  examined,  and  payment  recom- 
mended by  the  Di;,' .vy.  Bills  for  articles  despatched  are  compared  with  the  Sales 
Paper,  nnd  approve-!   iiy  him  before  being  sent  off  by  post. 

The  selling  prices  of  all  Library  and  Prize  Books,  and  all  other  School  Requisites 
received  from  England  and  elsewhere,  are,  under  the  general  scale  approved  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent,  determined  by  the  Deputy  for  the  Clerk  of  Libraries  before 
their  being  marked  and  put  away  in  their  places.  ' 

The  selection  of  Books  for  local  School  Libraries  and  Prizes,  after  revisal  by  the 
Clerk  of  Libraries,  is  examined  and  approve'  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  before 
despatch.  The  object  of  this  additional  supervision  is  to  sec  that  the  style,  character, 
and  number  of  the  Books  selected  are  in  accordance  with  the  order  and  wishes  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  or  Grammar,  Common,  or  Separate  School  Trustees  sending  the 
remittance.  This  care  is  the  more  necessary  in  cases — now  becoming  more  numerous 
every  year— when  parties  leave  the  selection  of  Library  and  Prize  Books  entirely  to  the 
Department.  In  such  cases,  regard  is  had  to  the  condition  of  the  School,  the  number 
and  ages  of  the  Scholars,  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  whether  old,  or  new, 
settlement,  and  the  attainments  of  tho  Pupils,  the  nature  of  the  populaion',  whether 
Protestant,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  mixed  nationality — whether  Irish  Scotch  or 
German,  etcetera,  or  any  other  peculiarity  suggested  by  the  parties  sending  the  order 
or  incident  to  the  case.     (See  remarks  of  the  Trustees  of  Schools  on  page  168).  ' 

Note.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mistakes  in  the  Depository 
and  hitherto  with  very  gratifying  success.     As  a  matter  of  routine,  each  Clerk  having 
anything  to  do  witl,  an  Order  affixes  his  initials  to  it,  indicating  that  part  of  it  for 
which  he  is  responsible.     Thus,  in  case  of  complaint,  which  rarely  occurs,  any  neglect 
or  omission,  is  readily  traced.     In  a  year's  transactions,  involving  the  sending  out  about 
$.35,000  worth  of  material  to  the  Schools,  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  cases  ocour 
When  they  do,  the'cause  is  fully  inquired  into,  and  every  explanation  given      In  most 
instances,  it  has  been  found  that  the  f.ault  or  oyorsight  has  been  with  the  local  parties 
themselves. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPOSITORY  ASSAILANTS  IN  NE^.SPAPERS.-REPLIES. 


A  sertion  of  the  Bookseller^. 
p.T  era,  in  ^heir  attacks  on  the  1 
lows ;  — 


representeU   \>y  some  of  the  News- 
.>ry,  replies  were  sent  to  them  as  fol- 


I.  The  Chief  StrpERiNtENDENT  to  the  Eniton 


Tvv,  Ui,oBi. 
•     .    on  "The  Govern- 


In  this  morning's  (Jlvbe  I  obBsrvr  nn  editorial  Article 
inent  Bool    Store     .     .     .     ." 

I  shall  not  make,  any  remark  as  ^o  the  tis.uo  of  inaccurate  Htatements  contained 
.n  your  remarks;  I  .K-sire  simply  fo  mai<e  the  ;  ,dowing  observations : - 

1.  I  have  not  read  one  -f  the  Newspaper  Articles  (to  wb.ch  you  refer).  It  is 
Hutfic.ent  to  say  that  the  chief  of  hose  attacks  in  the  Newspapers  have  come  from 
certa.n   Booksel  cms,  and   may  be  characterized   as  individual,   against,   public   inter  7 

whoT.  "T        ""^.r''"'  ^  "*   '''''  ^^--»^  "f  '^^  Deplrtment  to  those 

« ho  have  the  unmed.ate  ov.-rs,  management  of  the  Depository,  simply  suggest- 

mg  that  any  m:srepresentation  ,   be  corrected  through  the   medium  iy'whfoh    t 

.s  made,-m  accordance  with  th.  vice  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay.     He  said  - 

^t^  S::ed,'VillTs?urrd'&^'"bnelt^d ''^'^   '''''--'''  ^on'.ta'ntly"  r^.^erlU:  3' 

2.  If  It  can   bo  shown  that  the  public  interests  will  be  advanced  by  abolishing  the 

Author  t[J«  ^T'l    '^  /^!'^    Department     for    supplying    the    Municipal    and    School 

Authorities  with  the  useful  knowledge  of  cheap  and  sound  Li'^rtaur..    no  Persons  will 

AgenTy.''  '       ''^'^  *^""  *^°''  ^^°  *'"''*'  ^^^  '""'*  *"  "^^  "''**'  *'^«  administration  of  thi> 

:l  But  two  Parliamentary  investigations  have  been  institnf.ul  on  this  stibiect — 
the  last  of  which  presided  over  by  the  Honourable  John  McMurrich -both  have 
resulted  in  vindicating  the  Department  from  every  charge  brought  against  it,  in  demon- 
strating  the  public  economy  and  advantage  of  the  Depository.  A  similar  investigation 
IS  courted  in  respect  to  any  new  charges,  or  repetition  of  old  charges  against  the 
Department.  I  may  remark  that  American  Educationists,  who  have  visited  Canada 
and  written  on  the  subject,  have,  without  exception,  named  the  Canadian  System  in 
this  respect,  to  be  the  best  in  America.    (See  page  32  of  this  Volume) 

In  a  forthcoming  new  Edition  of  the  Depository  Catalogue  of  this  Department  it 
.8  proposed  to  give  the  Toror^o  Booksellers'  prices  in  parallel  Columns  with  the  prices 
supplied  to  the  Mu.cipalities  and  School  Authorities  by  the  Department,  and  the 
expense  to  the  Public  of  .ach.  Thus  your  professed  desire  for  cheap  pric;s  will  be 
demonstrated.     (See  Sri     ^ule  on  page  171   herewith). 

5.  Among  the  m.  serious  charges  made  by  one  of  the  principal  complaining 
parties  is  this: -That  the  Depaitment  has  refused  to  supply  them  with  I  ever's  Novo!l - 
mcluding  stories  of  such  rollicking  drunken  Heroes  as  Harry  Lorrequer,  Charle, 
OMalley,  Jack  Hinton,  etcetera,-the  Council  of  Public  Instru  t.on,  belie;ing  that 
nnTh  '''  T  ""/"/  '".-^  characters  in  the  Country  already,  without  increasing  their 
number  refused  to  sanction  the  spending  of  public  money  to  buy  and  circulate  Bo-'II 
to  eulogize  and  applaud  them,  and  place  them  in  th.  luu.ls  of  ou'r  Youth.  T,l  .up^ 
vision  and  exclusion  of  such  Books  the  Perth  Cornier  objects  to 

6.  The  Government  provides  its  own  Stationery  and  n.  Military  Uniforms  and 
Equipments  for  those  requiring  them,  and  does  not  leave  ,fc  to  private  Sta^nn^r, 
Tailors,  or  Gunsmiths  to  do  these  things;  the  Government  aids  inTpportSg  P^uS 
Schools  but  onl.v  m  support  of  Teachers  publicly  qualified,  and  according  to  Pubic 
Regulations;  so  it  aids  School  and  Municipal  Authorities  with  School  Apparatus  Prize 
and  Library  Books,  but  for  those  articles  and  Books  only  which  havin^Wn  '  / 
are  sanctioned   bv   r^uhMo   auft^or-'f-     -   -    ~us-Bnf«a   J       vt-     •       ^  examined, 

,„  •    ' "  -'"~°^"'-'   •'■•  -  =«a.antee  of  public  interests.     Individuals 
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collectively  and  alone  in  any  locality  have  the  right  of  course,  to  buy  and  read  such 
Books  as  they  please,  as  they  will  buy  and  wear  such  Clothes  and  buy  and  use  such 
Guns  as  they  please;  but  national  money  and  national  authority  should  be  employed 
only  on  what  is  guaranteed  to  be  for  the  public  good  by  some  national  authority.  When 
the  Government  and  Legislature  choose  to  abdicate  the  functions  it  has  exercised  in 
these  respects  and  abandon  School  interests,  with  their  appointment  of  Teachers, 
Apparatus  and  Libraries  to  private  caprice  and  speculation,  then  the  principles  on 
which  the  attacks  upon  the  Depository  branch  of  this  Department  will  be  fully  carried 
out,  and  all  public  agencies  of  education  and  knowledge  will  be  abolished. 

ToEONTO,  March  28th,   1870.  Eqerton  Ryerson. 

II.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  to  the  Editor  of  The  Globe. 

Permit  me  to  correct  some  errors,  in  regard  to  the  Educational  Depository,  into 
which  the  anonymous  Representative  of  the  "Book  Trade"  has  fallen  in  his  Letter 
published  in  The  Globe  of  this  morning. 

1.  He  assumes  that  the  Departmental  Regulations  published  by  a  Member  of  the 
"Young  Men  Christian  Association"  in  the  Globe  of  the  29th  ultimo  are  new,  whereas 
they  have  been  in  existence  and  pcted  on  for  years.  .  .  .  Mechanics'  Institutes 
and  Sunday  Schools  have  been  supplied  with  Books,  Maps,  etcetera,  since  1851 ;  and 
one  of  our  earliest  Regulations  of  the  Department  was  that  Sunday  Schools  and 
Teachers  should  be  furnished  with  Books  relating  strictly  to  their  duties,  or  profession. 

2.  Not  a  single  Book,  etcetera,  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  been  sold  in  the 
Depository  to  a  private  individual;  so  careful  are  we  on  this  point,  that  even  the 
Booksellers  themselves  cannot  get  Books,  Maps,  etcetera,  from  us  without  giving,  in 
writing,  the  name  of  the  School  for  which  they  may  require  them. 

3.  As  to  the  "silence"  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  "its  returns  of  gain,  or 
profit,"  I  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  In 
that  Report  the  facts  and  figures  of  "the  gain  and  profit"  of  the  Depository  are  given 
in  detail.  Our  Stock  Books  and  yearly  Balance  Sheets  will  show  how  carefully  these 
matters  have  been  looked  after,  and  loss  and  depreciation  of  stock  provided  for.  The 
Depository  pays  its  own  expenses,  of  Salaries,  Freight,  Duty,  Insurance,  Printing  and 
otlier  Contingencies,  and  leaves  a  small  yearly  surplus,  which  goes  into  the  "Public 
Chest,"  to  the  credit  of  the  Province.     (See  page  32  of  this  Volume). 

4.  In  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  Depository  is  injurious  to  the  Book  Trade 
of  the  Province,  let  me  answer  it  in  words  of  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature 
by  Messieurs  James  Campbell  and  other  Booksellers  of  Toronto  in  1858. 

"Your  Memorialists  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Educational  Depository  has  done  a  great  deal,  in  fostering  a  desire  for  literature  among 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  has  indirectly  added  to  the  wealth  of  persons  in  the  Book 
Trade,  inasmuch  as  the  desire  for  general  literature  has  been  supplied  through  their 
means ;  and  your  Memorialists  would  respectfully  refer  for  a  proof  of  this  to  the  Customs 
Returns  attending  this  branch  of  trade  in  the  Province  of  Canada. 

"Your  Memorialists  would  further  urge  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Depository  would  be  attended  with  grave  consequences  to  the  people  of  Canada,  seeing 
that  a  pure  and  healthy  fountain  of  literature  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  advantage 
lost  that  Public  Schools  have  enjoyed  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  Public  Libraries  at  an 
easy  and  reasonable  rate." 

Toronto,  April  8th,  1870.  j.  George  Hodoins. 

The  Book  Trade  of  Toronto,  1869,  1870. 

The  Toronto  Telegraph  thus  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Book  Trade  of  Toronto  in 
1870 ;  — 

This  important  branch  of  Trade  continues  each  year  to  show  a  marked  and  steady 
advance  in  the  Country;  and  it  is  -  .-ratifying  feature  to  the  Educationist  and  Legis- 
lator,  fis  well  as  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
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people,  that  there  exists  an  increasing  desire  for  reading  among  the  masses  and  an 
improved  and  more  wholesome  taste  in  the  selection  and  character  of  that  reading.. 
The  Globe  also  says  that:  — 

The  Magazine  and  Periodical  trade  is  largely  on  the  increase,  and  both  the  English 
and  American  press  teem  with  new  and  old  issues  in  this  line.  The  new  series  of 
Reading  Books  still  remains  in  use,  which  with  some  others  added  to  the  list  are  the 
work  of  our  own  Publishers,  who  have  now  completed  arrangements  to  produce  the 
whole  of  their  series  in  this  Country.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
School  Books  used  should  not  be  of  native  production.  In  fact  the  Book  and  Stationerv 
Trade  during  the  year  1869  has  been  marked  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progression 
fron    which  we  augur  future  and  permanent  success. 
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THE  BOAED   OP  EDUCATION   IN   VICTORIA,    AUSTRALIA,    ON    THE    UPPER 
CANADA   EDUCATIONAL    DEPOSITORY   SYSTEM. 

I.  Letter  prom  the    Seorbtaht    of    the    Board    of  Education,  Colony  of  Victoria 
Australia,  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Victoria  has  been  called  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario,  when  in 
England,  for  the  supply  of  Books  and  School  Requisites,  as  stated  in  your  Annual 
Report  on  Education  m  Upper  Canada,  for  the  year  1867.' 

n.J^^  If^l^T^r  1*  'V\T^  ^^^^  "*^*"'  '"''^'•y  conferences  and  .planations  (with 
several  of  the  Publishers),  they  were  at  length  induced,  with  two,  o  ree,  exceptions 
to  agree  to  an  additional  discount  for  cash,  of  2i,  5,  7i,  or  10  per  cent.,  (as  the  case 
.  might  be),  over  and  above  their  former  rates  of  discount  allowed  to  the  Department 
Five  per  cent  was  the  average  additional  discount  which  I  was  thus  enabled  to  secure 
for  the  Department,  together  with  the  advantage,  in  most  cases,  as  heretofore,  of  the 
old  books,  videlicet:— 7  as  6*,  13  as  12;  or  25  as  24." 

.on.i^?K^°'  *^«.^«P»*J  .Superintendent  further  remarks,  that  "apart  from  these  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  individual  Publishers,  the  publishing  trade  of  Britain  seems  to 

Bol  of"  if.    ;'.r*'   *"°  fr*   ^-1>«— !«*'    the   Publishers    of   miscel  a^eous 

Bofir  Tl  '  *b«««  ^ho  chiefly  confine  themselves  to  the  publication  of  copyright 

Books.  There  are  several  intermediate  degrees  between  these  two  main  divisions  but 
they  can  be  generally  classified  under  either  head.  With  the  former  cla  I  who  had 
little,  or  no    copyright  to  pay,  I  was  enabled,  with  one  or  two  exceptions    To  make 

one  of  their  Books,  I  did  not,  of  course,  expect  to  do  as  well.     There  were,  however 
some   gratifying   exceptions,    while   the   freshness,    originality   and   excellenc^   of   thlir' 
publications  quite  made  up  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  Books  " 

/if  »°'7l'^'i!'°"*  ^'""'""^  ^°  *^"  ^'P^'"*  *^«  «P««'fi°  *«™8.  which  I  was  enabled 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  to  make  with  the  various  Publishers    (most  of  tL^  »!>•    ' 
special  and  confidential),  I  think  it  but  justice  to  those  who  actlT  Hberanvf         "^ 
Public  Schools  to  classify  them  as  follows:"-    .     .  ^^'^'^^  *°  "" 

th«,-7!*\'f 'I-°°'  *°  *^^  *^T'  ^  ^"^  ^^"^^  ^y  ^^^  ^°"^  °f  Education  to  express 
their  gratification  at  seeing  that  such  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  7n 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  to  state  that,  as  this  Board  are  unable  taJZ^T^tC 

teZn^r  f  M-T*  *°  ^"'r  *'''"*"''  °^  '^'  «^«**  ^^"'^<^^'  it  would  be  con- 
fernng  a  great  oh  igation  upon  them  if  you  gave  them  the  benefit  of  your  Ws 

assistance,  by  furnishing  a  list  of  the  prices  paid  to  Publishers  by  your  DepaftrnTnt 


»  This  Report  18  printed  in  Chapter  One  o7the  TwenUeth  yo}u^^^r^i8~^^^^:^^i[ii;^p^i^i^ 
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and  any  other  information  on  the  subject,  which  would  prove  valuable  to  the  cause  of 
Education  in  tLia  Colony. 

Melbournb,  15th,  June,  1869.  B.  F.  Kane,  Sec!ot^.y. 

P.  S. — It  will  be  understood  that,  if  desired,  any  information  furnished  to  this 
Board  will  be  treated  as  confidential. 

Note.  A  reply  to  this  Letter  was  sent  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  would  write  a  Circular  to  the  English  Publishers, 
requesting  them  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Melbourne  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Circular.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  Circular  sent  to  the  English  Publishers  by  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent :  — 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  a  Letter,  (a  copy  of  which  is  appended),  has  been 
received  by  this  Department  from  the  Government  Board  of  Education  for  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  Australia.  As  the  arrangements  made  with  your  House,  on  behalf  of  the 
Department,  for  the  supply  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Province,  with  Library  and 
Prize  Books  and  other  School  Requisites,  was,  in  its  nature,  confidential,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty,  without  your  knowledge  and  concurrence,  to  comply  with  the  request 
contained  in  the  accompanying  Letter. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Melbourne  direct,  and  make  any  arrangement  with  him  which  the 
Board  may  desire,  for  the  supply  of  the  Schools  in  Victoria,  with  Books  and  School 
Requisites,  as  in  this  Province 

I  trust  that,  as  the  Australian  Board  desires  to  avail  itself  of  tho  advantages 
derived  by  the  arrangement  made  by  this  Department  with  your  House,  you  will 
endeavour  to  meet  its  wishes  as  far  as  possible. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  me  your  latest  Trade  List 
and  Catalogue. 

Toronto.  4th  September,  1869.  Egehton  Ryerson. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DRAFT  OF  BILL    TO    IMPROVE    THE    COMMON  AND  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO,  1870,  1871. 

I.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  present  School  Law  requires  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to  submit 
annually  to  the  Governor  "such  statements  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  Common 
Schools  and  Common  School  Laws,  and  promoting  Education  generally,  as  he  may 
deem  useful  and  expedient."  In  the  performance  of  this  part  of  my  prescribed  duties, 
I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Government,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  accompanying  Draft 
of  Bill,  for  the  improvement  of  both  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  the 
more  practical  and  thorough  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Country.  The  objects  of 
this  Bill  are  as  follows :  — 

First. — To  remedy  certain  defects  in  the  existing  School  Laws,  and  thereby  relieve 
Trustees  and  other  local  parties  from  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  on  account  of  these  objects  in  several  .Sections  of  the  existing 
School  Law. 
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Secondly.~To  provide  for  the  Uniform  Examination  and  Classification  of  Common 
School  Teachers,  and  to  make  First  and  Hecond  Class  Certificates  of  Qualification, 
permanent  during  good  behaviour,  and  available  throughout  the  Province. 

Thirdly.— To  provide  for  the  more  thorough  inspection  and  oversight  of  the  Schools, 
by  duly  qualified  Inspectors,  or  County  and  City  Superintendents. 

Fourthly.— To  make  all  the  Common  Schools  Free  by  Law,  and  thus  end  the  dis- 
putes whioii  annually  occur  in  many  School  Sections  on  the  subject. 

Fifthly.— To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools  for  idle  and 
Vagrant  children,  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  where  they  may  be  deemed  desirable 
by  the  local  School  Authorfties.    [See  a  Chapter  on  these  Schools  further  on]. 

Sixthly.— To  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  each  child  in  the  land,  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  twelve  years  inclusive,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  at  least  four  months' 
instruction  annually  in  the  Common  Schools. 

Seventhly.— To  provide  for  teaching  in  the  Schools  the  elements  of  Physical  Science 
m  connection  with  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  pursuits,  and 
thus  render  practical  help  to  these  great  material  interests  of  the  Country. 

In  this  Draft  of  Bill,  I  have  embodied  the  substance  of  both  the  Common  and 
Grammar  School  Bills  laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  last  Session  of  1869, 
1870,  omitting,  or  modifying,  those  Sections  of  it,  to  which  any  serioua  objections  were 
made.  The  general  provisions  of  the  Common  School  Bill  of  last  year  have  specially 
excited  much  attention  and  interest,  and  have  met  with  very  general  approval.  This 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Local  Superintendents, 
as  given  in  the  Appendix  of  my  Anual  Report  for  1869,  pages  51,  52,  54,  55,  57,  59^ 
68.  69,  71.  95,  98,  103,  106,  and  there  are  but  two,  or  three,  instances  where  the  subject 
is  referred  to  in  these  Reports,  in  which  regret  is  not  expressed  at  the  suggeste.l 
improvements  proposed  in  the  Sch  k,:  Bill  of  last  year  not  having  become  Law. 

After  each  Section  of  the  accompanying  Draft  of  Bill,  I  have  inserted  (in  brackets) 

the  remarks,  (when  thought  necessary),  in  order  to  explain  it,  and  to  show  its  necessity. 

I  will,  therefore,  only  further  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 

Bill,  namely,  to  'lake  our  Common  Schools  more  directly  and  effectively  subservient 

to  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures  and  Mechanics. 

In  my  first  Special  Report  on  "a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Education  foi 
Upper  Canada,"  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  1846,*  I  stated  the  institutions  necessary 
for  these  purposes;  and  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  my  last  two  Annual  Reports,  1 
have  expressed  strong  convictions  on  the  subject.  When  we  consider  the  network  of 
Railroads  which  are  intersecting,  as  well  as  extending  f.-om  one  end  to  the  other  of, 
our  Country,  the  various  important  Manufactures  which  are  springing  up  in  our  Cities 
Towns  and  Villages,  and  the  Mines  which  are  beginning  to  be  worked,  and  which 
admit  of  infinite  development,  provision  should  undoubtedly  be  made  for  educating 
our  own  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineers,  and  chief  workers  in  Mechanics  and  Mines; 
but  I  here  speak  of  the  more  elementary  part  of  this  work  of  practical  Education,  which 
should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  Public  Schools. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  although  the  genoral  organization  of  our  Public  School 
System  is  much  approved,  and,  although  the  Schools  themselves  have  improved;  yet 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  them  is  very  meagre,— extending  for  practical  purposes 
very  little,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all,  beyond  what  have  been  termed  the  three 
R's— Reading,  'Riting  and  'Rithmetic,  and  that  rather  elementary.  If  the  System  of 
Schools  cannot  be  greatly  improved,  what  is  taught  in  the  Schools  should  be  greatly 
advanced  and  extended.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Honourable  John  Carling,  Coin- 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  a  late  able  Report,  remarks:  — 

nnroZ°i*''*?^*f"?'u"  ^^^  -^-^'  a<i^ancement  w«^.  h,ar»  made  within  a  period  com- 
paratively  short,  I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  something  more  is  required  to  eive 
our  education  a  more  decidedly  practical  character,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  classes  of  the  community,  which  comprise  the  great  bulk 
*  Tllte  Report  U  printed  in  Chapter  VU  of  the  Sixth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  Htatory. 
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of  the  population,  and  oonstituta  the  principal  means  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Whpt  now  appears  to  be  more  specially  needed  in  carrying  forward  this  great  work 
is,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  instruction  in  Common  Schools,  the  introduction  of  the 
elementary  instruction  in  what  may  be  termed  the  foundation  principles  of  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Science." 

What  Doctor  Lyon  Playfair  has  remarked,  in  an  opening  Address  to  the  Educa- 
tional section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  lately  held  at  Newcastle,  in  regard  to 
English  Elementary  Schools  and  the  teaching  of  practical  Science  in  them,  applies 
largely  to  Canada:  — 

"The  educational  principle  of  Continental  Nations  is  to  link  on  Primary  Schools  to 
secondary  improvement  Schools.  The  links  are  always  composed  of  higher  subjects,  the 
three  R's  being,  in  all  cases,  the  basis  of  instruction;  elementary  Science,  and  even 
some  of  its  applications,  is  uniformly  encouraged  and  generally  enforced.  But,  as  we 
hare  no  Schools  corresponding  to  the  secondary  improvement  Schools  for  the  working 
classes^  we  suppose  we  can  do  without  them,  used  as  links.  No  armour-plate  of  know- 
ledge IS  given  to  our  future  of  Artizan  but  a  mete  veneer  of  the  three  R's,  so  thin  as 
to  ruB  off  completely  in  three  or  four  years  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Under  our 
present  system  of  elementary  teaching,  no  knowledge  whatever,  bearing  on  the  life- 
work  of  a  people,  reaches  them  by  our  System  of  State  Education.  The  Air  they  breathe, 
the  Water  they  drink,  the  Tools  they  une,  the  Plants  they  grow,  the  Mines  they 
excavate,  might  all  be  made  the  subjects  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance  to 
thorn  during  their  whole  life;  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one  part.  Yet  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  consequence  of  their  ignorance.  A  thousand  men  perish  yearly  in  our 
Coal  Mines,  but  no  School  Master  tells  the  poor  Miner  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
explosive  Gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of  the  after  Damp  which  chokes  him.  Boilers  and 
Steam-engines  blow  up  so  continually  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  engaged  in  trying  to  diminish  their  alarming  frequency,  but  the  poor  Stokers, 
who  are  scalded  to  death,  or  blown  to  pieces,  werf^  never  instructed  in  the  nature  and 
properties  of  them.  In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people 
perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times  as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  Health,  which  are  never  taught  them  at  School.  The  present  System 
is  truly  ignoble,  for  it  sends  the  working  man  into  the  world  in  gross  ignorance  of 
everything  that  he  has  to  do  in  it.  The  utilitarian  system  is  noble  in  so  far  is  it  treats 
him  as  an  intelligent  being  who  ought  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  and 
the  principles  involved  in  it.  The  great  advantage  of  directing  education  towards  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  dismal  verbalism,  is 
that  while  it  elevates  the  individual,  it,  at  the  same  time,  gives  security  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Nation.  There  are  instances  of  Nations  rich  in  natural  resources  of 
industry,  yet  poor  from  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  apply  them;  and  there  are 
opposite  examples  of  Nations  utterly  devoid  of  industrial  advantages,  but  constituted 
of  an  educated  people  who  use  their  Science  as  a  compensation  for  their  lack  of  raw 
material.     Spain  is  an  example  of  the  first  class,  and  Holland  of  the  second." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  words  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  formerly  a  distinguished  Tsacher  in  Switzerland,  latterly  a  more  distinguished 
Professor  in  the  United  States.  In  an  Address  at  an  Educational  Meeting  in  Boston 
"on  the  Desirability  of  introducing  the  Study  of  Natural  History  into  our  Schools, 
and  of  using  that  instruction  as  a  means  of  developing  the  faculties  of  children  and 
leading  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator,"  Professor  Agassiz  observes:  — 

"I  wish  to  awaken  a  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature  in  our  days  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  States;  that  the  study  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Nature  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  that,  on  these  grounds,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  branch  of  education  should 
be  introduced  into  our  Schools  as  soon  as  possible.  To  satisfy  you  how  important  the 
study  of  Nature  is  to  the  community  at  large,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  manner  in 
which,  in  modern  times,  man  has  learned  to  control  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  work 
out  the  material  which  our  Earth  produces.  The  imporiifince  of  that  knowledge  is  every- 
where manifested  to  us.  And  I  can  refer  to  no  better  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is 
hardly  any  other  training  better  fittea  to  develop  the  highest  faculties  of  man  than 
by  alluding  to  that  veneralbe  old  man,  Humboldt,  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  most 
extensive  human  knowledge  in  our  day,  who  acquired  that  position,  and  became  an 
object  of  reverence  tliroughout  the  World,  merely  by  his  devotion  to  the  Study  of 
Nature.  If  it  be  tiue,  then,  that  a  knowledgfi  of  Nature  is  so  important  for  thr.  welfare 
of  States,  HPd  for  the  training  of  men  to  such  high  positions  among  their  fellows,  by 
the  development  of  their  best  faculties,  how  desirable  that  such  a  Study  should  form 
part  of  all. Education!  And  I  trust  that  the  time  when  it  will  be  introduced  into  our 
Schools  wil  only   be  so   far   removed   as   is  necessary  for  the  preparation   of   Teachers 
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capable  of  imparting  that  instruction  in  the  most  elementary  form.  Ihe  only  difficulty 
is  to  find  Teachers  equal  to  the  task,  for,  in  my  estimation,  the  elementary  instruction 
'8  the  most  difficult.  It  is  a  mistaken  view  with  many,  that  a  Teachor  is  always 
efficiently  p|repared  to  impart  the  first  elementary  instruction  to  those  entrusted  to  his 
care.  Nohing  can  be  further  from  the  truth;  and  I  believe  that  in  entrusting  the 
education  of  the  young  to  incompetent  Teachers,  the  opportunity  is  frequently  lost 
of  unfolding  the  highest  capacities  of  the  Pupils,  by  not  attending  at  once  to  thei*' 
wants.  I  have  been  a  Teacher  since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  Teacher 
still,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  Teacher  all  my  life.  I  do  love  to  teach;  and  there  is 
nothing  80  pleasant  to  me  as  to  develop  the  faculties  of  my  fellow  beings  who,  in  their 
early  age,  are  entrusted  to  my  care;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  better  taught  without  Books  than  with  them ;  and  there  are  some 
oases  so  obvious  that  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  Toachars  always  resort  to  Books  when  they 
would  teach  some  new  branch  in  their  'Schools.  When  we  would  study  Natural  History, 
instead  of  Books  let  us  take  specimens— Stones,  Minerals,  Crystals.  When  we  would 
study  Plants,  let  us  go  to  the  Plants  themselves,  and  not  to  the  Books  describing  them. 
When  we  would  study  Animals,  let  us  observe  Animals." 

These  means,  to  a  limited  extent  have  been  successfully  acted  upon  in  our  Normal 
and  ]\[odeI  Schools,  but  I  propose  to  carry  them  into  more  certain  and  general  operation, 
by  an  additional  Lectureship  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing 
Teachers  to  teach  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  Common  and  High  Schools,  and  to 
make  the  teaching  of  them  a  part  of  the  Programme  of  Instruction  in  our  Public 
Schools.  We  have,  already,  in  the  Educational  Museum  the  specimens  of  Models 
necessary  for  a  School  of  both  the  Fine,  and  some  of  the  Mechanical,  Arts ;  and  I  trust 
there  will  soon  be  supplemented  Schools  of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineerirg,  if  not 
of  Architecture,  as  also  of  Manufactures  and  Agriculture.  But  what  I  here  propose 
relates  to  the  elementary  education  which  may  be  imparted  on  these  subjects  in  the 
Common  and  High  Schools,  for  which  it  is  also  proposed  to  provide  for  a  more  thor- 
ough and  practical  inspection. 

I  have  now  entered  upon  the  Twenty-seventh  year  of  my  labours  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  herewith  submit  my  final  recommendations  for  improving 
our  School  System,  and  the  character  and  usefulness  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Toronto,  30th  November,  1870.  Eoerton  Rter8on. 

DRAFT  OF  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE  COMMON  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ONTARIO,  WITH  BRIEF  EXPLANATORY  NOTES  APPENDED  TO  EACH 
SECTION. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows :  — 

1.  All  Common  Schools  shall  be  Free  Schools;  and  the  Trustees  of  School  Sections, 
or  Township  Councils,  and  the  Municipal  Councils  of  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  shall, 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  Law,  levy  and  collect  the  Rate  upon  all  taxable  property 
of  the  School  division,  or  Municipality,  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  Schools,  as  determined  by  the  Trustees  thereof. 

[Remarks  on  the  First  Section. — Since  1850  it  has  been  left  to  the  Ratepayers  in 
each  School  division  to  decide  annually  whether  the  Schools  should  be  free,  or  partly 
supported  by  Rate  Bill  on  Pupils  attending  the  School.  The  principle,  that  a  Common 
School  Education  is  the  right  of  every  child  in  the  land,  and  that  every  man  should 
contribute,  according  to  his  property,  to  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  community, 
by  whose  influence  and  labours  such  property  is  protected  and  rendered  valuable,  has 
greatly  obtained,  so  that  Free  Schools  have  increased  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundrpd 
per  annum,  until  upwards  of  four  thousand  of  the  four  thousand  four  hundred  Comm  m 
Schools  have  been  made  free  by  actual  experiments,  and  by  the  annual  discussions  and 
votes  in  these  Primary  Meetings  of  the  people;  and  the  demand  has  been  very  general 
for  several  years,  that  all  the  Common  Schools  should  now  be  made  Free  bv  L.iw  and 
all  local  disputes  on  the  subject  be  thus  terminated]. 

2.  Each  School  Corporation  shall  provide  adequate  Accommodations  for  all  children 
of  School  age  in  their  School  division,  or  Municipality,  in  conformity  with  Regulations 
which  shall  be  prepared  according  to  Law. 
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[Remarka  on  the  Second  Section.— This  Section  naturally  follows  i.om  the  preccdinn 
one;  for  if  the  School  is  to  be  Free  to  any  child  of  School  age,  School  House  Accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  accordingly.  This  Section,  simple  in  its  form,  is  substituted 
for  the  much  objected  to  Section  of  the  School  Bill  of  last  Session,  living  a  County 
Superintendent  discretionary  power  of  judging  of  the  suitableness  of  School  House 
Accommodations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  New  York]. 

8.  Every  child,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  years  inclusive,  shall  have  the  right 
to  attend  some  School  for  four  months  in  each  year ;  and  any  Parent,  or  Guardian,  who 
dues  not  provide  that  each  child  under  his  care  shall  attend  some  School,  as 'thus  of 
right  declared,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  by  this  Act; 
Provided  always,  that  the  absolute  right  of  selecting  either  a  Public,  or  Private,  School' 
for  the  attendance  of  any  child,  shall  be  with  the  Parent,  or  Guardian,  of  .uch  child' 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  any  Pupil  who  shall  be  adjudged  so  refractory  by  the 
Teacner  and  County  Inspector,  that  his  presence  in  the  School  is  deemed  injurious  to 
the  other  Pupils,  may  be  dismissed  from  such  School,  and,  where  practicable,  removed 
to  an  Industrial  School. 

[Remarks  on  the  Third  Section.— Th<.  provision  in  this  Section  is  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  First  Section;  for  if  every  man  is  to  be 
taxed  according  to  his  property,  for  the  Common  School  Education  of  every  child  in 
the  land,  every  Taxpayer  has  a  right  to  claim  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  •  other- 
wise, it  IS  raising  money  by  taxation  under  false  pretences]. 

4.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Police  Magistrate  of  any  City,  or  Town,  and  for 
any  Magistrate  in  any  Village,  or  Township,  or  Town,  where  there  is  no  Police  Magis- 
trate, to  investigate  and  decide  upon  any  complaint  made  by  the  Trustees,  or  any 
Person  authorized  by  them,  against  any  Parent,  or  Guardian,  for  the  violation  of  this 
Act,  and  to  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  .  .  .  dollars,  and  imprisonment  until 
paid,  for  the  first  wilful  offence,  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent  offence, 
which  fine  and  penalty  shall  be  enforced  as  provided  in  the  One  hundred  and  fortieth 
Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act;  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  Magistrate  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  circumstances  of  any  party 
complained  of,  and  whether  such  alleged  violation  has  been  wilful,  or  has  been  caused 
by  extreme  poverty,  or  too  great  a  distance  from  any  School,  or  the  child  is  being 
otherwise  educated ;  and,  in  either  of  the  latter  cases,  the  Magistrate  shall  not  award 
punishment,  but  shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Trustees  of  the  division  in  which 
the  offence  has  occurred. 

{.Remarks  on  the  Fourth  Section.— The  necessity  of  this  Section  grows  out  of  the 
precediUig  Sections;  for  if  every  man  is  to  be  taxed  according  to  his  property  for  the 
educatioa  of  every  child,  and  if  every  child  has  a  right  to  School  instruction,  some 
provision  is  needful  to  secure  both  the  Ratepayer  and  the  child  against  the  oppression 
and  wrong  which  may  be  inflisted  by  an  unnatural  Guardian,  or  Parent.  Society  at 
large,  no  less  than  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  requires  this  protection ;  and  the 
protecting  provision  in  this  Section  is  milder  and  more  guarded  than  a  corresponding 
one  in  the  State  of  Massachusseta,  and  other  Countries  where  Common  School  Educa- 
tion is  provided  for  and  guaranteed  to  every  child  in  the  Country.  According  to  this 
Section,  no  Parent,  or  Guardian,  is  liable  to  punishment  whose  wrong  against  society 
and  his  youthful  charge  is  not  wilful  and  criminal.  If  such  a  protecting  Section  in 
this  mild  and  guarded  form  is  found,  on  trial,  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
intended,  a  more  strineent  one  can  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  hereafter.  But  T 
believe  this  Section  will  upon  the  whole  secure  the  end  proposed].  ' 

fN.R.—Thpse  first  four  Sections  of  the  Bill  are  essentially  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon,  each  other  for  their  efficiency]. 

5.  In  each  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  there  shall  be  one  or  more  School  Officers, 
to  he  nailed  County  Inspectors,  who  shall  have  charge  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
Schools  each;  Provided  always  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  such  Officer  in 
each  Riding  of  a  County. 

6.  Each  City,  or  Town,  shall  be  a  County  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the 
Inspector  shall  be  called  the  City,  or  Town,  Jnsp^t^v,  and  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  of  a  County  Superintendent  in  such  City,  or  Town,  except  such  as  relate  to 
investigating  and  deciding  on  School  Trustee  Election  complaints,  which  now  by  Law 
devolve  on  the  County  Judge. 
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7.  The  qualificationB  of  County,  City,  or  Town,  Inspactora  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  shall  determine  the  time  and 
manner  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Qualification,  and  grant 
Certificates  of  Qualification;  and  no  one  not  holding  such  Certificate  of  Qualification 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  an  Inspector. 

IBemarks  on  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sections. — In  all  educating  Countries 
the   thorough    inspection    of  ^Schools   is    regarded    as   essential   to    their   efiiciency    and 
improvement;  and  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  men  who  are  competent  to  teach  the 
Schools  themselves.     The  want  of  practical  and  thorough  inspection  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  serious   impediment  to  any  improvement  in  the'  Schools   in  many  parts  of  the 
Province,  nor  can  any  improvement  be  expected  in  the  Schools  generally  without  an 
improved  System  of  Inspection.     It  is  an  anomaly  in  our  School  System,  on  which   I 
have  remarked  more  than  once,  that  while  a  legal  standard  of  qualification  is  prescribed 
for  Teachers  of  Schools,  no  standard  of  qualification  whatever  has  been  prescribed  for 
the   Superintendents  of  Teachers  and   Schools.      The  consequence   is,    that   while  some 
eflSoient  and  excellent  Local  Superintendents  have  been  appointed,  many  Persons  have 
been  appointed  from  electioneering  and  kindred  considerations,  who  are  both  incom- 
petent and  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  the  ofiice.     I  have  been  assured  by  many  County 
Councillors,  that  they  would  consider  the  legal  defining  of  a  Local   Superintendent's 
qualifications  for  office  as  a  great  help  in  enabling  them  to  resist  improper  electioneering 
pressure,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  best  qualified  men  for  that  important  work.     In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  no  one  can  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  County  Superinten- 
dent but  "a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  skill  and  experience  in 
teaching."    With  our  present  system  of  Township  Superintendents,  there  is  not  only  no 
legal  standard  of  qualifications,  but  experienced  Teachers  are  practically  excluded  from 
the  office,  because  the  Salary  attached  to  it  is  insufficient  for  their  support,  and  they 
have,  (as  a  general  rule),  no  other  profession  or  employment  by  which  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood.   But,  if  the  sphere  of  the  office  is  enlarged,  so  as  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  the 
Inspector,  anu  to  scure  him  a  support,  and  if  the  qualifications  of  it  are  duly  defined, 
then  it  IS  opened  to  the  able  and  experienced  Teacher,  as  the  legitimate  reward  of  his 
merits    and  for  the  public  interests.     This  is  what  is  contemplated  by  the  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,    Eighth,    Ninth    and   Tenth    Sections   of   this   Bill.      The    average    number    of 
Schools  in  each  electoral  Riding  is  about  fifty,  although  a  County  Council  may  appoint 
a  Superintendent  to  the  charge  of  one  hundred   Schools.     Our   American   neighbonrs 
have  thoroughly  tried  the  systems  of  both  Township  and  County  Superintendents.     The 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools  in  Ohio  says:— "Our  System  of  Township   Supervision 
of   Schools   has   proved    a   lamentable   failure.      Similar   systems   in   other    States  have 
uniformly  failed.     Any  system  of  supervision  for  the  country  Schools  must  necessarily 
fail,  that  does  not  make  provision  for  the  employment  of  competent  Superintendents, 
whose  entire  energies  are  given  to  the  work."     The  value  of  local  supervision,  through 
the   agency   of   competent   County   Superintendents,    has   been   tested    in    other    States. 
Pennsylvania  adopted  the  system  in  1854,  New  York  '     1856,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia.  California  and  several  other  S.    l  i  subsequently;  and  the  testi- 
mony froni  each  of  them  is,  that  it  has  proved  a  most  v  tluable  feature  of  their  School 
hystem.     The    Superintendent  of   Public  Instruction  in    Pennsylvania   eays  • —"County 
buperintendents  were  first  elected  in  this  State  in  1854,   and  it   is  not  claiming  too 
much  for  the  office  to  say  that  it  has  vitalized  the  whole  System.     To  it,  more  than  to 
any  other  agency  or  to  all  other  agencies  combined,  we  owe  our  educational  progress 

[I  may  observe  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Countv  School  Conventions  held 
in  the  several  Counties  of  this  Province  two  years  since,  desirfed  duly  qualified  County 
Superintendents,  in  place  of  Township  Superintendents.  The  services  of  several 
efficient  County  and  Citv  Superintendents  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  qualifications ;  but  for  all  new  Candidates,  experience  in  teaching  should  be  deemed 
an  essential  qualification  for  the  office,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  subjects  taught 
m  tl^  Schools,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  Examination  Papers  sent,  under  seal  to 
the  Warden,  or  some  other  County  Officer,  and  opened  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
the  same  day,  m  every  County  of  the  Province,  and  with  the  Testimonials  and  Answers 
of  Candidates  to  the  Questions  proposed,  collected  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  returned 
to  the  Education  Department  at  Toronto,  where  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  will  be 
examined,  and  the  Certificates  of  Qualification  issued  accordingly.  This  is  the  method 
adopted  bv  the  Council  of  the  London  TTnivergitv  in  conferring  De"r<»ns.  Tho  Exam- 
ination Papers  are  prepared  by  the  appointed  Examiners  in  London,  and  sent  under 
seal  to  persons  selected,  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  Candidates  repair,  and  where  (under  oath)  the  Examination  Papers  are 
opened  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  resealed  at  a  given  hour,  with  the  Answers  of 
Candidates,  and  returned  to  the  Examiners,  who  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  Answers 
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and  reoommond  the  oonf«rrinK  of  the  DcRrecB  nocordinRly.  It  is  proposed  to  ndopt 
the  samo  method  in  this  Province  in  Riving  First  Class  Provincial  Certificates  to 
Teachers]. 

[The  toriun  "County  and  Township  Superintendents"  have  been  adopted  by  um 
from  our  American  neiRhbours.  The  word  Inspector  is  shorter  than  that  of  Superin- 
tendent, and  is  more  expressive  of  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and  it  has  been  used  from  tiio 
beginning  to  designate  the  corresponding  Officer  in  respect  to  Grammar  Schools.  It  is 
proposed  to  employ  it  instead  of  Superintendent  in  connection  with  the  Common 
•Schools]. 

8.  Each  County  Council,  and  each  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees  in  a  City,  or 
Town,  shall  appoint  from  among  those  holding  the  necessary  Certificate  of  Qualification, 
one  person  to  be  Inspector  of  Common  Schools  in  such  County,  City,  or  Town;  and  in 
Counties,  where  there  are,  or  shall  be,  more  than  fifty  Common  Schools,  the  County 
Council  may  appoint  two  Persons,  according  to  the  number  of  Schools,  holding  such 
Certificates,  to  be  Inspectors,  and  prescribe  and  number  the  territorial  limits  of  each ; 
Provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  County,  City,  or  Town,  Inspector  shall  be  subject  to 
dismissal  for  misconduct,  or  inefficiency,  by  the  Council,  or  Board,  appointing  him, 
or  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ;  and  the  vacancy  thus  caused  shall  bo  filled 
from  the  list  of  those  legally  qualified  by  the  Council,  or  Board,  authorized  to  appoint 
•uoh  Inspector;  Provided  likewise,  that  no  Inspector  dismissed  shall  be  reappointed, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  party  who  has  dismissed  him;  and  provided,  furthermore, 
that  in  a  County,  where  there  are  two  County  Inspectors,  the  Council  of  such  County 
may,  from  time  to  time,  change,  or  remove,  such  Inspectors  from  one  Circuit,  or  Riding 
of  the  County  to  another. 

llfemarks  on  the  Einhth  Section.— Moat  of  the  Counties  are  divided  into  electoral 
Ridings.  In  those  few  Counties  which  are  not  divided  into  Ridings,  the  number  ot 
Common  Schools  is  less  than  one  hundred.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  direction 
of  County  Councils  to  appoint  an  Inspector  for  every  fifty  Schools,  but  not  more  than 
one  for  a  Riding]. 

[The  naode  of  appointing  Inspectors  is  proposed  to  be  left  as  it  now  is ;  but,  as  they 
have  the  distribution  and  payment  of  School  moneys,  and  discharge  most  of  their  duties 
in  connection  with,  or  under,  the  instructions  of  the  Education  Department ;  as  unfaith- 
fulness, or  deficiency  in  any  of  these  respects,  can  only  be  known  to  the  Department ; 
and  as  one-half  of  their  Salaries  is  propose  dto  be  paid  out  of  the  Public  Revenue,  the 
power  of  dismissal  for  misconduct,  or  inefficiency,  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Lieucenant-Governor-in-Counoil  as  well  as  in  the  County  Council, — thus  afiFording 
better  security  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office;  but, 
in  all  cases,  leaving  to  the  County  Council  the  power  to  fill  the  vacancy]. 

9.  Each  Inspector  of  Schools  ao  appointed,  shall  have  the  oversight  of  all  Common 

Schools  in  the  Townships  and  Villages  within  the  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  or  part 

of  the  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and  shall  have 

all  the  powers  in  each  Municipality  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 

obligations  conferred,  or  imposed  by  Law,  upon  "Local  Superintendents,"   and  which 

are  conferred,  or  imposed  by  this  Act,  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  be  given 

to  him,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

[BemarJcs  on  the  Ninth  Section. — This  Section  simply  defines  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Conuty  Inspectors,  and  needs  no  further  eTplanation]. 

10.  The  remuneration  of  each  City,  or  Towp,  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  provided  for  by  the  Board  appointing  him ;  the  remuneration  of  the  County 
Inspector  shall  not  be  less  than  five  dollars  per  School  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
by  the  County  Council,  who  shall  also  have  authority  to  determine  and  provide  for  the 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses;  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  direct  the  payment,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue, 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  Five  dollars  per  School  per  annum  to  each  County  Inspector 
in  addition  to  what  may  be  paid  him  by  the  County  Council. 

IRemarhs  on  the  Tenth  Section. — The  assistance  thus  proposed  to  be  given  by  the 

GorernTnent  towards  nrnvidinor  for  +.Vio  rotniiporat'""  "f  Hnlif.'^l  Tnoy./,.,*--,.    -.iii it-^iv^^i 

...      .  ...     — 7";"  "-—'".     — "i  --••■"•-!  *nr,peci,ors,  Will  uuntiibute 

universally  to  the  efficiency  of  the  office  in  every  respect]. 

11.  Each  County  Council,   and  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  each  City,   shall 
appoint  a  County,  or  City,  Board  of  Examiners,  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
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Teachers,  in  accordance  with  the  RoRulations  provided  by  Law,  oonsistinR  of  the 
County,  or  City  Inspector,  (as  the  case  may  bo),  and  two,  or  more,  other  competent 
Persons,  whose  qualifications  shall,  from  time  to  time,  bo  proscribed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction ;  Provided  always,  that  in  no  iuch  County,  or  City,  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, the  number  of  Members  shall  oxcor<l  five;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  appointed  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

[Remarks  on  the  Eleventh  Section.— lioth  the  State  and  County  Boards  of  Exnm- 
inors,  in  the  noiRhbourinK  States,  are  composed  of  only  three  Members  each.  In 
Universities,  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  two  Examiners, — often  not  more  than  one,  are 
u|)pointod  to  examine  for  Degrees,  or  Honours,  in  particular  subjects.  In  the  present 
case,  the  Examination  Papers,  together  with  the  value  of  the  Answers,  will  be  provided 
by  the  Education  Department  to  every  County,  City  and  Town,  Board  of  Examiners 
throughout  the  Province.  Thus,  the  local  Boards  of  Examiners  will  bo  relieved  of  the 
most  tedious  and  diflBcult  part  of  the  work  which  they  have  heretofore  performed ; 
uniform  examinations  will  be  provided  for  all  the  Teachers  of  the  Province,  and  much 
time  and  expense  will  be  saved  by  reducing  the  numbers  and  labours  of  the  County 
Boards]. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  from  time  to  time, 
by  a  Committee  of  its  appointment,  or  otherwise,  to  prepare  and  prescribe  a  Programme 
and  Papers  for  the  uniform  Examination  and  classification  of  Common  School  Teachers; 
Provided,  that  First  Class  Certificates  of  Qualifications  of  Teachers  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  only,  and  Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates  by 
County  and  City  Boards  of  Examiners  only;  And  provided  also,  that  First  and  Second 
Class  Certificates,  given  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be  permanent  during 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  Holders,  and  valid  in  all  the  municipalities  of  the  Province ; 
Provided  likewise,  that  all  existing  Certificates  of  Qualification  of  Teachers  shall  remain 
in  force  until  superseded  by  the  Regulations  and  Programmes  proposed  under  tlie 
authority  of  this  Act ;  Provided  furthermore,  that  all  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools 
shall  continue  in  office,  and  discharge  their  duties  as  heretofore,  until  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  appointment  of  County  Inspectors,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

[BemaThs  on  the  Twelfth  Section. — The  law  has  already  authorized  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  to  do  what  is  here  prescribed  as  its  duty ;  and  the  'manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  discharge  this  duty  has  been  explained  in  the  remarks  on  the  preceding 
Eleventh  Section  of  the  Bill.  It  will  be  justly  regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  profession 
of  School  Teachers,  to  provide  that  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates  shall  be  for 
life,  during  good  behaviour,  and  available  in  all  parts  of  the  Province.  And  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  consideration  whether  First  Class  Certificates  thus  obtained  shall  not 
qualify  the  Holders,  without  further  examination,  not  only  to  be  Members  of  County 
Boards  of  Examiners,  but  also  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  County  Inspector.  The 
Teachers'  Provincial  Association  has  recommended  that  no  Person  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  First  Class  Certificate  who  shall  not  furnish  proof  of  having  been  a  successful  Teacher 
during  five  years]. 

13.  It  shall  also  bf,  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  training 
of  Teachers,  the  Programme  of  Studies,  the  selection  of  Text  Books,  and  special 
Regulations,  to  provide  for  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  Elements  of  Natural 
History,  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  Mechanics,  and  of  Agriculture. 

IRemarks  on  the  Thirteenth  Section. — This  important  Section  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  introducing  a  new  feature  into  our  whole  System  of  Public  School  instruction. 
On  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  provision,  to  render  the  teaching  in  our  Normal, 
Common  and  High  Schools  more  practically  and  directly  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  I  have  remarked,  in  my  preliminary  observations 
on  the  objects  and  scope  of  this  Bill.  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  It  is  proposed 
that  there  shall  be  an  additional  Mastership,  or  Lectureship  in  the  Normal  School, 
for  the  special  training  of  a  class  of  Teachers  to  teach  the  elements  of  Natural  Science' 
with  special  reference  to  Agriculture  and  Manufactures — including  the  elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  Natural  History  and  Mechanics;  to  make 
these  subjects  parts  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  make  special 
appropriations  to  tbose  Sehools  sn  which  they  shall  be  efficiently  taught], 

14.  The  Municipal  Council  of  each  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  shall  have 
authority,  if  it  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  form  any  of  the  Townships  within  its 
jurisdiction  into  one  School  Municipality,  as  is  each  City  and  Town,  and  to  establish 
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»  Township  Board  of  Common  School  Trustecg,  ai  now  provided  hy  the  Thirty-woond 
Section  of  the  Consolidated  Common  School  Act. 

In  th«*'sTifl°A  J'^"/"";''"''"'^  '*|f "«•«"• -Ejersinco  1860,  there  has  been  a  provision 
in  the  School  Acts  for  the  ostablishment  of  Township  Boards,  as  contained  in  tho 
If  »,f;T'?^  ^•''^"'"  f  ^''**  Consolidated  School  Act;  fcut  by  the  unfortvnate  wording 
dnlt  «nWI  «  "". -««'•  B"ard  can  bo  established  without  a  majority  of  votes  in  ever? 
wL^  '  Section  of  the  Township.  It  has  occurred  that  out  of  twenty  School 
f^fr  Z  ^-tHbliT.'""""* 'Pi  the   majonty  of  the   Ratepayer,  in   nineteen   of   them   voted 

•iaiiit  r  an  rtrrS  f   f  7"y:'"''"Pu"°"r'l'u*'"*.  ^^^^   ""^J^^^y   >«   "««   section   voted 
ffnJ      ♦!.  '        '  thus  defeated  the  wishes  of  tho  nineteen-twentieths  of  tl  -,  Ratepayers 
^A^Z  \T  7'-«"'"»*«"<''^".  th«  Thirty-second  Section  of  the  School  Act  has  remained 
•  dead  letter  for  twenty  years,  and  no  fair  means  have  existed  as  yet  to  give  it  a  trM 

iou'd^n  aVI'^'^J^-'"'?^^  ^'  **•"  ^°""*J  ^^°'  Conventions,  onMo  oTca' ions,  have 
Countv  uhr-.hi*  •  •  **'«?f"'-«'  P'-'yosed  to  leave  it  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  each 
County  u  hen  the  circ-umstances  and  opinions  of  competent  Persons  in  any  Townshio 
may  render  It  desirable  to  form  such  Township  into  one  School  Municfpalty?  undi? 
one  Board  of  Trustees,  as  is  the  case  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  doing  awiy  with 
the  inconvenience  of  separate  School  Section  divisions  and  Rates,  and  leaSng  Parents 
free  to  send  tho.r  children  to  the  nearest  School.     After  long  trying  the  SohoSl  SecUon 

S^fffoar^^wir^'U^'""''^'^*"'?/.^*'''''  ''l^  "*»'«'•  «*«*««•  hU\donted  the  Town 
ThT  ro,fntv  W„?n  Pf  .r"""""*^^  it  immensely  superior  to  the  School  Section  System. 
Irf^.i  "*  ^  Council,  if  the  experiment  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  can,  at  any  time 
repeal  its  own  by-law  establishing  such  Board].  ^  ' 

15.  No  School  Section  shall  be  formed,  or  recognized,  after  the  year  1871,  which 
shall  contain  less  than  fifty  resident  children,  between  the  ages  of  'five  and  sixteen 
years,  unless  the  area  of  such  section  shall  contain  more  than  four  square  miles 

16,  The  majority  of  the  Trustees,   or   any  three  Ratepayers  of  a   School   Section, 
shall  have   the   right   of   appeal,   or   complaint,   to  their   County   Council   against   any 
By-law,  or  Resolution,   which  has  been  passed,   or  may   be  passed  by  their   Township 
Council,  for  the  formation,  or  alteration,  of  their  School  Section;  and  it  may  and  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  County  Council  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  not  more  than  five,  or 
less  than  three,  competent  Persons,  (one  of  whom  shall  be  a  County  Inspector,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum),  to  investigate  the  matter  of  such  appeal,  or 
complaint,  and  confirm,  or  disallow,  the  By-law,  or  Resolution,  complained  of;   and 
on  the  representation  and  petition  of  the  majority  of  the  Trustees,  or  Ratepayers,  of 
two,  or  more.   School  Sections  in  a  Township,   present  at  special  Meetings  called  for 
that  purpose,  the  County  Council  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  not 
less  than  five  competent  Persons,   (of  whom  a  County  Inspector  shall  be  one,   and   a 
majority  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum),   to   revise  and   alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
School  Sections  of  such   Township,   as  far  as  such  Committee  shall  judge  expedient- 
Provided  always,  that  no  Person  shall  be  competent  to  act  on  either  of  the  Committees 
mentioned  in  this  Section  of  this  Act,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Township  Council  that 
passed  the  By-law,  or  Resolution  complained  of;  And  provided  also,  that  the  alterations 
made  m  the  boundaries  of  any  School  Section  by  such  Committee,  shall  not  take  e£Fect 
before  the  end  of  the  year  during  which  they  shall  be  made,  and  of  which  alterations 
due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Inspector  to  tho  Clerk  of  the  Township,  and  to  the 
Irustees  of  the  School  Sections  concerned. 

R.l,J?T"r**  T  *^1  '^«\*««"<'^  Seciion.—ln  no  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
School  System  has  there  been  so  much  complaint  as  in  the  forSon  and  alteration 
of  Schoo  Sections  The  power  to  form  and  alter  School  SectioTs  was  once  vest^  °S 
the  Local  Superintendents,, as  it  still  is  in  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  States^ut 
on  account  of  loud  complaint-  as  to  its  frequent  injudicious  and  part  al  exercise  the 
LTJ,.!r«fcf «!!!.f:i«L!l*^'?f «:..-^!!l.Townsh      Colmcil  has  been^r^Sle^edr  fo* m 

JjBW^ly  exei^seTwi^Vui^-ll^^^  r^CouS'SJs^  JlX 

three  to  five  Members,  a^l  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  Township,  andfnterested  iS 
the  Section  within  the  limits  of  which  they  respectively  reside,  it^is  comiTained  that" 
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in  mnny  obbm,  timy  form  such  Sertioni  for  their  own  oonronienco,  and  otlwr  Seotiotn 
for  *  le  spocirtl  oonvenienoo  of  t-hoir  supporters  at  elections,  while  other  Sections  are 
t  i."i"i*^  '"  •triiKgling  forms,  to  the  gro  it  disadvantaRe  of  many  Ilntepaying  Parents 
of  children.  How  far  these  complaints  aio  well-founded  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  bo  t*iG  right  and  opportunity  of  appeal  frr.m  parties  bo 
interested  to  an  impartial  and  competent  tribunal.  After  much  oonniderntion.  and 
large  consultation,  the  tribunal  of  appeal  proposed  by  this  Section  is  deemed  the  best 
which  can  be  devised  in  the  circumstances,  in  the  absence  of  Township  Fioards  of 
Trustees,  whi'h  would,  of  course,  end  ail  the  disputes  arising  out  of  School  Sections]. 

17.  On  the  selection  of  land,  as  provided  by  Law,  for  a  School  Site,  for  the  erection 
of  a  School  House  and  necessary  Buildings,  or  for  enlarging  School  premises,  if  the 
owner  of  such  land  shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same,  or  shall  demand  therefor  a  price  deemed 
unreasonable  by  the  Tructees,  the  proprietor  of  such  land  and  the  Trustees  shall  each 
forthwith  select  an  Arbitrator;  and  the  Arbitrators  thus  chosen  and  the  County 
Inspector,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  appraise  the  damages  to  the  Owner  of  such  land, 
and  upon  the  tender  of  payment  of  the  am  mnt  of  such  damages  to  tho  Owner  by  the 
School  Trustees,  the  land  be  taken  and  used  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

j-a. '^?*.'""^^u- ?".*^*    »Sffiven<een«A,     Section.— This     Section     provides     a     remedy     for 
difficulties  which  have  been  experienced  in  many  School   Sections  in  obtaining  a  Site 
tor  a  Wchool   House.     This  provision   is  a  simplification  of  what  is  provided   by   Law 
in  similar  oases,  in  laying  out  public  highwavs,  and  is  adopted  from  a  corresponding 
provision  in  the  School  Law  of  Massachusetts]. 

A  t  tp^-^-— The  following  Sections,  to  the  Thirtieth  inclusive,  are  designed  to  correct 
defects  which  have  been  experienced  for  many  years,  by  Trustees  and  other  local 
parties,  in  working  out  the  School  Law,  and  do  not  require  ex  V- nation.  The  correc- 
tion of  these  defects  will  relieve  from  many  embarrassments,  and  aid  very  much  in 
the  local  administration  of  the  School  Law]. 

18.  On  the  formation,  or  alteration,  of  a  union  School  Section,  or  division,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  of  Eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Inspector  concerned  forthwith 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Resolution,  by  which  the  formation,  or  alteration,  was  made, 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipality  aflFected  by  such  Resolution;  Provided  also,  that  it 
shall  be  competent  for  any  County  Inspector  to  call  a  Meeting  of  the  parties  authorized 
to  form  and  alter  Union  School  Sections,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Trustees  of  any 
Union  School  Section  to  equalize  the  Assessment  on  the  basis  adopted  by  the  County 
Council. 

19.  Should  the  Township  Clerk  neglect,  or  refuse,  to  prepare  and  furnish  the  Map 
of  the  School  divisions  of  his  Municipality,  as  required  by  the  Forty-ninth  Section  of 
the  Consolidated  School  Act,  he  shall  render  himself  lialJe  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
Ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  a  Magistrate,  for  the  School  purposes  of  his  Muni- 
cipality, at  the  instance  of  any  Ratepayer  thereof. 

20.  The  Trustees  of  any  School  Section,  or  Municipality  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  provide  a  Residence  for  a  School  Teacher  that  they  now  have  by  law  to 
provide  School  Accommodations. 

21.  The  Report  of  the  School  Trustees  required  by  Law  to  be  laid  befon  'le  Annual 
School  Meeting  of  the  Section,  shall  include  a  summary  of  their  proceedings  and  state 
of  the  School  during  the  year,  together  with  s  detailed  statement  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditure,  signed  by  either  or  both  of  the  School  Auditors  of  the  Section,  and,  in 
case  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Auditors  on  any  matter  in  the  Accounts,  it 
shall  be  referred  to  and  decided  by  the  County  Inspector. 

22.  Should  the  Secretary  of  a  Trustee  Corporation  neglect,  or  refuse,  at  any  time, 
to  give  notice  of  a  School  Trustee  Meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Trustee  to  do  so, 
by  giving  notice  of  such  Meeting  to  his  Colleagues. 

2S.  All  moneys  collected  in  any  School  Section  by  the  Trustee  Corporation,  shall 

■  r — — "-   — " »»..-,-« "^n="^t:^i    mtficuij  aiid  siiouid  tne  Trustees 

refuse,  or  neglect,  to  take  proper  seourity  from  such  Secretary-Treasurer,  they  shall 
be  held  to  be  personally  responsible  for  moh  moneys,  and  the  provisions  of  the  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  shall  apply  to  them. 
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24.  Any  Chairman  of  a  School  Meeting,  who  may  bo  elected  School  Trustee  at  such 
Meeting,  shall  make  the  declaration  of  office  now  required  of  Trustees  by  Law,  in 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  such  Meeting. 

25.  Should  the  majority  of  the  School  Trustees,  aor  the  majority  of  a  public  School 
Meeting  neglect,  or  refuse,  in  case  of  a  difference  in  regard  to  a  School  Site,  to  appoint 
an  Arbitrator,  as  provided  in  the  Thirtieth  'Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  County  Inspector,  with  the  Arbitrator  appointed,  to  meet 
atd  determine  the  matter,  and  the  County  Inspector,  in  case  of  such  refusal,  or  neglect, 
shall  have  a  second,  or  casting,  vote,  provided  they  should  not  agree. 

26.  Should  only  a  majority  of  the  Arbitrators  appointed  to  decide  any  case  under 
the  authority  of  the  School  Laws  of  this  Province,  be  present  at  any  lawful  Meeting, 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect,  or  refusal,  of  their  Colleagues  to  meet  them,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  those  present  to  make  and  publish  an  Award  upon  the  matter  or  matters 
submitt'fld  to  them,  or  to  adjourn  the  Meeting  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten  days, 
and  give  the  absent  Arbitrator  notice  of  such  adjournment. 

27.  All  matters  of  difference  between  Trustees  and  Teachers,  authorized  and 
requi-ed  by  the  Eighty-fourth,  Eighty-fifth,  Eighty-sixth,  and  Eighty-seventh  Sections 
of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  22nd  Victoria,  Chapter  64;  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
School  Laws  Amendment  Act,  23rd  Victoria,  Chapter  49;  and  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
Grammar  School  Improvement  Act  of  1865,  29th  Victoria,  Chapter  29;  to  be  settled 
by  Arbitration,  shall  hereafter  be  brought  and  decided  in  the  Division  Court  by  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  in  each  County,  and  the  said  Sectionp  of  the  said  Acts  are 
hereby  repealed;  Provided  always,  that  the  decision  of  any  County  Judge  in  all  such 
cases  may  be  appealed  from,  as  provided  in  the  One  hundred  and  eighth  and  five  follow- 
ing Sections  of  the  said  Consolidated  Common  School  Act,  and  the  Twenty-eighth 
Section  of  this  Act. 

28.  Any  Division  Court  Judge,  receiving  an  intimation  of  appeal  from  his  decision, 
under  the  authority  of  the  One  hundred  and  eigth  and  five  following  Sections  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act,  shall  thereupon  certify,  under  his  hand,  to  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  the  statomrnt  of  claim  and  other  proceedings  in  the  Case 
together  with  the  evidence  and  hia  own  judgment  thereon,  and  all  objections  made 
thereto. 

29.  The  Summer  Vacations  of  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  from  the  fifteenth  day 
of  July  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  inclusive. 

30.  Several  Sections  and  Sub-sections  of  the  Consolidated  Common  School  Act 
for  Upper  Canada,  22nd  Victoria,  Chapter  64,  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Twenty-third  Section,  after  the  words  "twenty  dollars,"  shall  read,  "to 
be  sued  for  and  recovered  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  School 
Section,  or  by  any  two  Ratepayers,  for  its  use." 

(2)  In  the  Second  clause  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Section,  the  words,  "and  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  Collectors  of  County,  or  Township  Rates  and 
Assessments,"  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : —"and  shall  have  the  same  powers 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  his  School  Section  and  Township,  as  a  Township 
Collector,  in  collecting  Rates  in  a  Township,  or  County,  as  provided  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations  and  Assessment  Acts." 

(3)  The  Eighth  clause  of  the  same,  (Twenty-seventh),  Section  shall  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows:— To  contract  with  and  employ  Teachers  for  such  School 
Section,  and  determine  the  amount  of  their  Salaries;  but  no  Agreement  between  the 
Trustees  and  Teacher  of  any  School  Section  shall  be  valid  and  binding  on  either  pt^rty 
unless  such  Agreement  has  been  made  and  signed  as  agreed  to,  at  a  Meeting,  of  which 
all  Trustees  have  been  duly  notified." 

(4)  The   Ninth  clause   of   the   same,    (Twenty-seventh),    Section,   after   the   words 
"School  Section,"  shall  be  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : —"but  they,  [the  Trustees]' 
shall  not  give  such  order  in  behalf  of  any  Teacher,  except  for  the  actual  time  during 
which  aaid  Teacher,  while  employed,  held  a  legal  Certificate  of  Qualification." 
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(6)  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  clause  of  the  same,  (Twenty-seventh),  Section,  the 
following  words  shall  be  added:— "and  in  case  of  any  omission,  or  mistake,  in  such 
Roll,  the  Township  Council  shall  have  authority  to  correct  it." 

(6)  In  the  First  clause  of  the  Ninety-first  Section,  the  words,  "he  shall  apportion 
no  money,"  shall  read,  "he  shall  apportion,  but  shall  not  give  an  order  to  pay  money." 

31.  Wherever  reference  is  made  in  any  School  Act  to  the  Municipal  Institutions 
or  Assessment  Acts,  it  shall  be  held  to  mean  those  Acts,  or  amendments  to  them  which 
may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  citing  them,  and  performing  any  duty  under  their 
authority. 

32.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  whole  System  of  Public  Schools  should  be 
consolidated  and  united  under  one  management,  and  that  the  Grammar  Schools  should 

,be  made  effective  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a  higher  English  and  Commercial,  as 
well  as  Classical,  Education,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  atter  the  sixth  day  of 
July  next  ensuing,  the  Boards  of  Grammar  i^chool  Trustees  in  Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  in  the  Municipali- 
ties, or  School  divisions,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the  Boards  of  Public  School 
Trustees;  and  each  of  such  Boards  shall  be  a  Corporation,  and,  in  addition  to  the  legal 
powers  now  possessed  by  Grammar  and  Common  School  Trustees,  shall  succeed  to  all 
the  property,  rights,  obligations  and  powers  of  such  Boards  of  Grammar  and  Common 
School  Trustees  in  such  Municipalities,  or  School  divisions;  Provided  that  the  Common 
Schools  shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  known  as  Public  Schools. 

33.  The  Members  of  >  Boards  of  Public  School  Trustees  shall  be  elected  and 
classified  in  the  manner  provided  by  Law  for  the  election  and  classification  of  Common 
School  Trustees  in  Cities,  Towns,  incorporated  Villages  and  othe.'  School  divisions  as 
the  case  may  be;  which  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  July  next 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  commencing  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Provided 
always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Municipal  Council  of  any  City,  Town  or  incor 
porated  Village  within  which  a  High  School  may  be  situated,  to  appoint  and  deter- 
mine the  continuance  and  succession  in  office  of  a  number  not  exceeding  four  duly 
qualified  persons,  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  to  be  elected  by  the  Ratepayers. 

34.  The  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  High  Schools  in 
which  provision  shall  be  made  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  'and 
Commercial  Education,  including  the  Natural  Sciences,  with  special  reference  to 
Agriculture,  and,  also,  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  to  those 
Pupils,  whose  Parents,  or  Guardians  may  desire  it,  according  to  a  Programme  of 
Studies  and  Regulations,  which  shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
w,-fwi.  ^"  *^-^-  ^'■"^i^VT  °5  *^'  Grammar  School  Act  shall,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
Indo^Jnr"'""  .  n'  ^°*'  ^PP^y  *°  H»gh  Schools,  their  Trustees.  Head  Masters, 
and  other  Officers  as  fully  as  they  apply  to  Grammar  Schools  and  their  Officers;  and 
the  Board  of   Public  School  Trustees  shall  have  the  same  power  to  provide   fo^  the 


accommodation  and  support  of  High  Schools  as  they  have,  or  may  have,   by  Law  to 
agement  a°°«™m«dation  and  support  of  the  Common  Schools  under  their  man- 

36.  The  Grammar  School  Grant  shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  aid  of  High  Schools 
and  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  Legislative  School 
Fund  IS  apportioned  and  paid  in  aid  of  Common  Schools 

37.  No  Public,  or  High,  School  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Fund  applicable 
^  It  unless  It  IS  conducted  according  to  the  Regulations  provided  by  Law-  and  each 
High  School  conducted  accordinc  to  Law.  shall  he  nntitl-rJ  to  b,i  A,.r  ■•  '  f°/^°" 
..»  th.n  Ih„.  i.i„„d.d  .„d  .--t  ™o„  tha-„  One  ihout^d^dolrf  pr^r at"! 
mg  to  the  .verage  .ttendance  ot  Pupila,  proOeieney  in  the  various  branche.  o    Study 

High  thtif  '"'■  "''"  '""""  "  "''"  ■"""■  "  -■»»-<'  -""»*" 
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88.  The  County,  City,  or  Town,  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Publio  School  Trustees,  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  High  School  shall  constitute 
a  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School,  according  to  the 
Regulations  and  Programme  of  Examination  provided  according  to  Law;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools  to  see  that  such  Regulations  are  duly 
abserred  in  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  the  High  Schools;  Provided,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Pupils  already  admitted  as  Grammar  School  Pupils  according  to  Law,  shall  be 
held  eligible  without  further  examination  for  admission  as  Pupils  of  the  High  Schools; 
and  provided  furthermore,  that  Pupils  from  any  part  of  the  County,  in  which  a  High 
School  is,  or  may  be  established,  shall  be  admitted  to  such  School  on  the  same  terms 
as  Pupils  within  the  Town,  or  Village  of  such  School,  upon  the  condition  always,  that 
the  Council  of  such  County,  shall  contribute  pro  rata  towards  raising  the  sum,  or  sums, 
required  by  Law  to  be  provided  from  Icoal  sources  to  entitle  such  High  School  to  share 
in  the  Grammar  School  Fund. 

39.  The  Inspector,  or  Inspectors,  of  Grammar  Schools  now  authorised  by  Law, 
shall  be  known  as  the  Inspector,  or  Inspectors,  of  High  Schools. 

40.  It  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  any  County  Council  to  form  the  whole,  or  parts 
of  one  or  more  Townships,  Towns  and  Villages  within  its  jurisdiction  into  a  High 
School  District,  within  the  limits  of  which  a  Board  of  six  Trustees  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Ratepayers  in  the  same  manner  as  are  Boards  of  School  Trustees  in  incorporated 
Villages,  in  such  place  and  at  such  time,  for  the  first  election,  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Warden  of  the  County,  and  at  such  place  subsequently  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  said  Board ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  School  Acts  relating  to  the  election  and 
succession  of  Trustees  in  incorporated  Villages,  shall  apply  to  the  election  and  succes- 
sion of  Trustees  in  said  High  School  District,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  Section ; 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  such  High  School  District  shall  possess  all  the  powers, 
within  the  said  District,  for  the  support  and  management  of  their  High  School,  and 
in  respect  to  the  County  Council,  as  are  possessed  by  the  Boards  of  Publio  School 
Trustees  in  incorporated  Villages,  in  respect  to  the  support  and  management  of  the 
Schools  under  their  care,  and  in  respect  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  their  Municipality, 
as  provided  by  the  School  Acts  of  Upper  Canada;  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  County  Council  to  appoint  and  determine  the  continuance  and  succes- 
sion in  office  of  a  number,  not  exceeding  four,  duly  qualified  Persons  as  Members  of 
such  Board  of  High  School  Trustees  in  addition  to  those  authorized  to  be  elected  by 
the  Ratepayers. 

41.  And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  superior  Classical 
Schools,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  confer  upon  any 
High  School,  in  which  not  less  than  four  Masters  are  fully  employed  in  teaching  the 
subjects  of  the  prescribed  Curriculum,  and  in  which  the  daily  average  of  male  Pupils 
studying  the  Latin,  or  Greek,  languages  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty,  the  name 
Collegiate  Institute;  and  toward  the  support  of  such  Collegiate  Institute  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
additional  sum,  at  the  rate  of,  and  not  exceeding  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  out  of  the  Superior  Education  Fund,  provided  under  the  authority  of  the 
Tenth  Section  of  the  Consolidated  Grammar  School  Act,  Twenty-second  Victoria, 
Chapter  sixty-three;  Provided,  that  if  in  any  year  the  average  of  Pupils  above 
described  shall  fall  below  sixty,  or  the  number  of  Masters  be  less  than  four,  the 
additional  Grant  shall  cease  for  that  year.  And  if  the  said  average  shall  continue  to 
be  less  than  sixty,  or  the  number  of  Masters  less  than  four,  for  two  successive  years, 
the  Institution  shall  forfeit  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Collegiate  Institute,  until 

•"- .•     — •••     -•-•-— -—■••-■tv-.-.-T..  tt..«-. i.-T.-^.m. VII,     uziuci     Kiic    ^'uiiuiiiiuus    pruviucd     Dy 

this  Section. 

42.  Be  it  furthermore  enacted,  that  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of 
Public  School  Trustees  of  each  City,   Town   and  Village  to  establish  one,   or  more. 
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Industrial  Schools  for  otherwise  neglected  children,  and  to  make  all  needful  Regulations 
and  employ  the  moans  requisite  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such  children,  and  for  the 
support,  m    -agement  and  discipline  of  such  School,  or  Schools. 

«r.*^?i7  '  '""i  *'^*  Thirty-second,  and  following  Sectiona  of  the  mil,  to  the  Forty 
first  Seek        inclusive. -The  Grtimmav  Schools  have  never  occupied  the  position  which 

Schonk^h^^th'*''"  ^""^  '1  *?,"  ^^'T^V-     '^'^''y  ^•''•«  "riginally  designed  to  br  CInrical 

Slv  ioinl  or^Tnfl^"'''/''*',  ^  n°°''  ""^  ^r^'^*'?  "'"«"««'  '"^^^^  *»^^"  Classical  Schools, 
mo^«  „«^  ^'  "•;  Pro(«88ing  to  do  Common  School  work  for  certain  olasses-thus  being 
^hLZi  ;:'«"'«d  as  kind  of  aristocratic  Schools,  poaching  upon  the  ground  of  CommoS 
School  work   and  being  regarded  as  distmct  from,  and  even  antagonistic  to,  the  Comm  S 

Sest;  Tr'..„>;\'T^^™?^*''^*"  ^^'"^  ""^  ^'^""^'^^l  ^ith  them  n  the  ^ic 
iSpDort  for  thim  fri™  T/''7'  ^''"  '"'^"^  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  considerable 
fh?r^/nf  iL  fjTJil  iT^  sources.  To  got  support  enough  to  exist;  more  than  two- 
Sil-r  1  n  *^°  ^'^^'""^ar  .School  Boards  have  had  to  seek  amalgamation  ^ith  the  Common 
School  Boards  of  thoir  localities;  but  thib  amalgamation  is  attended  with  many  , Ton" 
JnrT+i,  """^  ^Tn-T^  *?y  ??y  '"^^"^  "^''"'"Plish  the  objects  proposed  The^xpei?- 
P?Kr  *«*t^  P«a*  Cities  in  the  neighbouring  States  shows,  that  consolidating  aH  the 
S«iiH  V°fl''  L"  ?u*"'?,T*^  Towns  under  one  Board  of  Management,  and  that  Board 
elected  chiefly  by  the  Ratepayers,  has  contributed  oven  more  to  the  efficient  sunoort 
and  elevation  of  the  Classical  School  than  to  that  of  the  Common  School?  Such  rthe 
object  of  the  Sections  of  this  Bill  from  the  Thirty-second  to  the  Forty  first  Tnclusive 
Those  provisions  have,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  been  bq  very  genera^Uy  ap^Joved  of 
that  I  need  not  remark  upon  their  details.  I  have  modified  those  Sections  to  which 
some  exception  had  been  taken  by  intelligent  parties,  so  as  to  obviate  eve?y  priSal 
objection;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  f  the  Sections  as  thus  modified  should  becomi  Law 
It  will  inaugurate  a  new  and  auspicious  era  in  the  higher  English  and  commrdal    Is 

^uthTuitrpTiSn]^'^"^  ^'"^''*'°"  ^^  *^«  ^°""*^y'  -  -^-d  to  botrrxesT/ «;; 

43.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Grammar  and  Common  School  Acts  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 

1870-71. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  opened  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  First 
Parliament  of  Ontario,  with  the  usual  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1870,  in  which  he  said  :  — 

While  perfecting  our  System  of  Public  Instruction,  so  as  to  render  Common  School 
Mu<5ation  accessible  and  free  to  every  Child  in  the  land,  and  to  provide  more  effect- 
ually for  giving  a  higher  English  and  Commercial  Education  in  the  Superior  Schools 
your  attention    will    be    invited    to    the    expediency  of  making  that  Education  more 
practical,    and    directly    instrumental    in   promoting   the   interest   of    Agriculture   and 
Manufactures.     The    life    of    our    Country's    wealth    and    progress  depends  upon   its 
Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  and  the  development  of  its  Mineral  Resources    and  our 
System  of  Public  Instruction  should  provide  a  suitable  preparation  for  Agricultural 
Mechanical,    Manufacturing   and   Mining   pursuits,    as   is   now   enjoyed   by   those   who 
make  choice  of  tho  Professions  of  Law  and  Medicine,   and  thus  be  promotive  of  the 
highest  material,  no  less  than  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  interests  of  the  People. 
December  8th,   1870.     Mr.   J.   Carnegie  moved,   seconded  by   Mr.   James   Murray 

Ihat  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor    to 

thank'    TTia   "Rvoollttim^r   fo-   y,:~    ~_-_;„,,_    o i.  ,     ,y                 •            -     .  .      _                          ' 

,,                  ' iifv...j   TO.    nis  g.acioua   opcuun  uc  tne  opening  ol   this  .Kession 

Also  that, —  ... 

We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that,  while  perfecting  our  System  of  Public  Instruction 
so  as  to  render  Coi«nnon  School  Education  accessible  and  free  to  every  Child  in  the 
13— XXII. 
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land  and  to  provide  more  effectually  for  giving  a  Higher  English  and  Commercial 
Education  in  the  Superior  Schools,  our  attention  will  be  invited  to  the  expediency  of 
making  that  Education  more  practical,  and  directly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  A  nculture  and  Manufactures.  That  we  agree  with  His  Excellency  that 
the  life  of  our  Country's  wealth  and  progress  depends  upon  its  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
factures, and  the  development  of  its  Mineral  Resources,  and  that  our  System  of  Public 
Instruction  should  provide  a  suitable  preparation  for  Agricultural,  Mechanical, 
Manufacturing  and  Mining  pursuits,  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  those  who  make  choice  of 
the  Professions  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  thus  be  promotive  of  the  highest  material, 
no  less  than  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  interests  of  the  People. 

December  ISth,  1870.  The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  presented  to  the  House,  by 
command  of  His  Excellency*  the  Lieutenant-Governor :  —The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  in  Ontario,  for  the  year  1869,  with 
Appendices,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  following  Bills  were  severally  introduced,  and  read  the  first  time :  — 

Bill  (Number  2),  intituled : —"An  Act  to  Improve  the  Common  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario."    By  the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  Second  time  on  Thursday  next. 

December  16th,  1870.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Carnegie,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Matchett, 
it  was, — 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  praying  His  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all 
Statutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto ;  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council ; 
Estimates  and  Contracts  relating  to  either  the  repair  of  the  Teachers'  Residence, 
recently  injured  by  fire  at  Upper  Canada  College,  or  to  the  erection  of  a  new  Boarding 
House  in  connection  with  the  said  Institution. 

December  21st,  1870.  Tlie  following  Petition  was  received  and  read  : — Of  the  County 
Council  of  Middlesex,  praying  for  certain  amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

December  22nd,  1870.  The  following  Petition  was  received  and  read:— Of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Friends',  (or  Quakers'),  Seminary,  at  Pickering,  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  to  incorporate  them. 

The  House,  according  to  Order,  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  the 
following  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  in  regard  to  Education:  — 

Grammar  Schools  $28,000  00 

Separate  Schools  4,500  00 

Superannuated  Teachers  6,000  00 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  ...      2,000  00 
Educational  Depository  11,500  00 

January  4th,  1871.  The  following  Petition  was  received  and  read:— Of  the  County 
Council  of  Middlesex,  praying  for  certain  amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

January  5th,  1871.  Mr.  J.  C.  Rykert,  from  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders, 
presented  their  Fourth  Report,  which  was  read  as  follows: — ^Your  Committee  have 
examined  the  following  Petition,  and  find  that  the  notice  is  correct:  — 

Of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to  authorize 
them  to  incorporate  their  Seminary  at  Pickering. 

The  following  Bill  was  introduced  am'  ead  the  First  time:— Bill,  (Number  35), 
intituled : —"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Friends'  Seminary  at  Pickering."  Mr.  A. 
Fraser. 

January  6th,  1871.  Bill,  (Number  2),  To  Improve  the  Grammar  and  Common 
Schools  in  Ontario,  was  read  the  Second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  on  Tuesday  next. 


Journal  of  Education  — '430  00 

Educational  Museum   500  00 

Salaries  4,000  00 

Contingencies  800  00 
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th.  Church  of  England  3  Ll^Z- ^IIT  """  ""  '*°'  "»'  «-  '»  '-«>'>»'•'« 

<h.l,  the  Rules  OS  the  Hol^lllTJ,  '"l^w.  r -Your  Committee  reeommend 
lollomng  Petitio„:_0(  the  ^Cr^s"  .'""',  TJ^""'".  "i*  "BTd  to  the 
m.,  p.„  to  l„e„,po.te  the  ^::rA„%^Tt:^:^'^^-J'^Z  '-'  *■'  ^"' 

«m,^-zr(rmhe""8,,L';-tuur'"?Af'Lrt' '"'"'"™-  -^  "•" '"  "■•  -"" 

U«.  '  °'  '^•''"''  "'"'''■''8  '»'  "«•■'.«  amendments  to  the  School 

propped  School  Bill  m.,Tl  '.J  "rth.^      i  "?"?  *""'  ™''"""'  «'""''°»  '°  «" 
P..,in.  that  an  Act  m.J  pi'.  r.meVtlSr  „t  11,^.1!"'"""-  ^^-°- 

January  17th    1871      MrTrpi,    +    f  i.  '»""". 

presented  their  Tenth  Report,  which  was^readT  fllC"!:^""  °"  ^'"''''^^  «^^«"' 

Your  Committee   recommend  that  the  Rules  of  +T,o   w 
suspended  with  regard  to  the  following  Petition       Of  tb«  ^""'^   TT ""^  "°*'"'^'   ^^ 
s.ty,  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to  amenr+V."       /  .     .  r^°^*^  °*  ^^^  ^'''"*  ^"'^er- 

The  following  Bill  wrfntroduL        f      /i'*  °^  Incorporation. 

t:ro:at:mtu^~^^^^^^ 

'"£r~-^^  .,  xo 

In  the  Committee  the  following  amendments  were  made  • 

and.' 

Mf  t»V"'f  ^"'^«"""»C^^^^  nothing  therein  shall  be 

to  attend  a  Koman  Catholic  Separate  SchSol  ^''"''  °'  '"  '"i""'  »  Prot«stant 

P°S  l'  llJIe  39'  a'ttir'-.i"'.  :;•?''  ™P"-i^»°'nent  until  paid." 
trate,  ff  jis^e.^^halfrot  ^,'VoVnTio'   i^rir  inTrl'^'-  ""',  "»  ''»'-  Magi- 

P..e  4,  line  .3.  Wihe  o  JC'L  ChTd^is  h-eingMJ^ educated  ■• 
p    *•>«  committee  the  following  amendments  were  made  — 

^a;fSf/'--^^^^ 

Pleasurf"^'  ^'"^    ^^'    '''^^'    °"*    "^"^    misconduct,    or  inefficiency,"   and  insert,   "at 
Page  2,  line  34,  after  "Inspector"  insert    "f«r  ^-         j     . 
P.ge  3,  line  36,  strike  out  Su  from  "Provided?^T"?e"a'r^k  llnl^^^^^^ 


I-  f  "«l 


si; 


January  2Srd,  1871.    On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Blako,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Boyd,  and,— 

lUsolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  tu  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  praying  His  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  1870,  with  copies  of 
any  Regulations,  or  other  public  Documents  issued  by  the  Council  during  the  year; 
and  a  statement  of  the  date  of  each  Meeting,  and  of  the  names  of  the  Members  present 
at  each  Meeting  during  the  year. 

January  2m,  1871.  The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
Bill,  (Number  2),  To  Improve  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

In  the  Committee  die  following  amendments  were  made:  — 

Page  3,  line  51,  strike  out  from  "each"  to  'jurisdiction"  in  line  53  inclusive,  and 
insert  "of  any  Township  may,  in  case  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  Householders  and 
Freeholders  in  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  several  School  Sections,  at  Public  Meetings 
called  in  each  Section  of  the  Township,  ehall  so  desire  it,  form  the  Township. 

Page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "or  recongnized." 

Page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  "three,"  and  insert  "five." 

Page  4.  line  20,  before  the  first  "of,"  insert  "two." 

Page  4,  line  12,  after  "be,"  insert  "the  County  Judge  and. 

Page  4,  line  20,before  the  first  "of,"  insert  "two." 

Page  4,  line  20,  after  "whom,"  insert  "shall  be  the  County  Judge  and. 

Page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  "shall  be  one." 

Page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  the  first   "as,"   and  insert     so".  ,.     ^  „        ,   .        . 

Page  4.  line  22,  strike  out  "such  Committee  shall  judge  expedient,  and  insert 
"to  settle  the  matters  complained  of."  n      a  ^t  Tr.,=f«o«  in 

Page  4,  line  40,  after  "Trustees"  insert  "of  any  Section,  or  Board  of  Trustees  in 
Cities,  Towns,  or  incorporated  Villages."  ,     -  m      i.„     .. 

Pace  4,  line  41,  after  "Trustees"   insert  "or  Board  of  Tru<»tees. 

vlll  4  iSe  46  after  "aforesaid,"  insert  "Provided  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
authS  the  selection  of  a  Site  within  one  hundred  yards  of  JJ  garden  Orchard,  Plea^ 
sure  Ground,  or  Dwelling  House,  without  the  consent  of  ^^^Pj^^l^^^'^ LhMheTBit^ 
further,  that  in  Cities,  Towns,  or  incorporated  Villages,  vacant  lands  only  shall  be  taken, 

without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  or  Owners.  qnof  ion  "and  insert  • 

Pflfffi  4    line  56    strike  out  "the  Trustees  of  any  Union  School  Section,   ana  inserx; , 

"and  bf  the  rtiesofthe  Reeves  of  the  Township,  out  of  which  the  Section  is  formed 

"'%ag:  Tii- SrTritr-out  "on  the  basis  adopted  by  the  County  Council." 
Page  5,  line  10,  before  "School,"  insert     a.  ,  „ 

Page  5    line  10  «Se°ot''4TSrnfnotTce  offuch  Meeting^o  his  Colleagues.." 
vis  6'    in:  11:  S:  out  affaTe'^'amended-^  to  ''notified"  in  line,45  inclusive. 

and  ins^ert"by  striking  out  all  the  words  there  n  after  the  word  Salaries. 
Page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  "citmg  them  and. 
January  26th     1871.     The  following   Petitions  were  received  and   read : -Of   Mr 

John  R    Brown  aAd  others,  of  Chatham,  praying  for  certain  amendments  to    he  School 

Bill;  of  the  County  Council  of  Norfolk,  praying  that  the  proposed  School  Bill  may  not 

^""The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  laid  before  the  House,  by  command  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Return  to  an  Address,  praying  His  Excel  ency 
fo  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  ot  the 
CounTo  Public  Instruction  of  1870,  with  copies  of  any  Regulations  or  other  public 
Documents  issued  by  the  Council  during  the  year:  and  a  statement  of  the  date  of  each 
MeeZg  Ind  of  the  names  of  the  Members  present  at  each  Meeting  during  the  year. 
January  27th,  1871.  The  Honourable  Attorney  General,  J.  S.  Macdon aid  from  the 
Committee  on  Private  Bills,  presented  their  Ninth  Report,  which  was  read  as  follows  :- 
Your  Committee  have  examined  the  following  Bill  and  report  the  same,  without  amend- 
n,ent:-Bill,  (Number  89),  To  amend  the  Act  amending  the  Act  incorporating  Albert 

°    The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill,   (Number  2), 
To  Improve  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  in  Ontario,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
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therein,    Mr.    Speaker    resumed    the    Chair;    and  Mr    A    T    W    W,1U„™      /t»     u      n 

W..d,  Th.t  th.  Committee  h.v„  Ie„,  to  .it  .^.in  on  T„.,d„,  „e,.t. 

follo»,_Yoi,r  CoJL„l\         •  ^'T"^  "■»"  Tenth  Report,    which   wm  read  a» 
ment.  to  thl.f         "^  '""'  ''"'"'°'"'  "">  ''"""''"''  *'".  «"<!  I—  -ad,  .mend- 

PrJl  ^rolTio''''  ''°  '""'""•  "■•  ■''""-'  »'  *"  "'"•"'«»•  Seminar,  of  the 
Otf^L"'   '"""""    *'•    '"'    '"■»'■>»■•■"'    "■•  Ckurch  ot  England  Ladies'    Sohoo,,  at 

.eoommendi.'"'"  ""  ^'^'  ""  '°'°'"  "■""■"»■  "»  ""»'"«'  »»  '"e  above  Bill.,  a. 

Excellency  the  Lieutonan  Governor  t^m:^:L^'''7  *°   ^"   ^'^^^^^  *°   «'' 
thi.  House,  copies  of  all  StatuZ  .f'  f^  q       f'«  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 

of  the  Exe;utive  CouncU    Estimates  and  p'"!      f  *^'  """^'""^'^  °'  '^•^^°"*°'  Minutes 

Teachers'    Residence,   r    ent  y  "n  ured   bv   «   "t  ^'''^'"^  "*^'''  *°  *^«  ^«P«'^  ^^  *he 

e.c.on  Of  a  .e.  B.rdinriT-  ^o^cIL^ir^^^  SdtstSS!    ^    ^^   *^^ 

S MNLbe';  '^I'- J'^  '''"°T^  J""'^  ^«^«  «^^«^^"^  -<^  '^^  S-nd  time- 
Province  ofontario    ^'  "^^  "''"'"^*^  *'«  ''^"«*«-  °^  ^^«  ^-n^^'   Seminary,  of  the 

BotS^jZltH^-^-^^ 

Bil,.ZX%%TUtrar:r^^^^^^^  ^-  ^  ^^-^-^  -  -sider 

In  th    C         i         th!  frt^aTnTmer  :rr^^^^^^^     "^  ^"--• 

"*  ^'^S'l^-'^i^'^^V^^^^^^     ^»-'  "-'"  -a  strike  out 

Page  7:    i'Se  g'  lH^  2l    '^^^i^*  Wednesday  to  December." 
to  Co(o1,red  Schools)."     ''"  °"*     ""^''^  ^«*'  ^'^^^P*  *h«  ninth  Section  thereof,  (relating 

?ag  r;  lis:  Z'  £''WchT.'>-""''/^r^  ?^  «'«»««  -elusive. 
^  ,Page  7,'  line  bV,   aft^r  ''CoSndf'"   1^:     and^t**  ^'^  ^^^ female  Pupils." 
shall  have  poAver  to  exempt  any  High  School    wmI    I  1?""^^^  °^  P"'''^«  Instruction 
provide  the  necessary  qualified  TeaSsfroni'  r:'"''^?.^^"  not  have  sufficient  Funds  to 
*'rench  Languages."  leacfters,  from  the  obligation  to  teach  the  German  and 

shalU^e  tVrml'powe;L';tvid^^^^^^  High  School  Trustees 

as  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  have  or  mavTave   hJ ?  ^""^  '"PP^^'^^  ^^  ^'^^  Schools 
modation  and  support  of  Common  sXols  '^  '  ^  ^'^'  *"  P'""'''*^^  ^'''"  *^«  ^^^^n^- 

more  th?n'oni^\oLtd:^.«  °"*  "*''-^«'"  ^"^  --'"^^   "f°-''  and  strike  out  "and  not 


Page  8,  line  4.5,  strike  out  all  from 


■'"P?""  *«  "fnnd"  in  line  49,  inclusive. 


Scho^DVVoraV'a^/e^Kh^VranCtfiilTriS^^^^^ 

"'  "Srf  ffe'lT'^t'-^F^^'^^^^^^^^  o?r„h°cSnffctn"c'if"°"'  '""  "°*-""° 
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Page  9,  lino  34,  strike  out  "to." 

Page  9,  line  38,  after  "each,"  insert:  "male." 

Page  9,  line  39,  after  "shall,"  insert:  "and  each  female  Teacher  may." 

Page  9,  43,  after  "any,"  insert:  "male." 

Page  9,  line  63,  strike  out  "and  Public  Schools." 

Fehrtiary  /,th,  1871.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill. 
(Number  89),  To  amend  Act  incorporating  Albert  College;  and,  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair;  and  Mr.  K.  Graham,  (York),  reported  the 
Bill,  without  amendment. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  Third  time  on  Monday  next. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill,  (Number  35),  To 
incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Friends'  Seminary  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and, 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair;  and  Mr.  W.  Beatty 
reported  the  Bill,  without  amendment. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill,  (Number  68),  To 
incorporate  the  Church  of  England  Ladies'  School  at  Ottawa;  and,  after  some  time 
spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair;  and  Mr.  A.  T.  H.  Williams,  (Durham), 
reported  the  Bill,  without  amendment. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  read  the  Third  time  on  Monday  next. 
February  6th,  1871.     The  following  Bills  were  severally  read  the  Third  time,  and 
passed :  — 

Bill,   (Number  35),  To  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Friends'   Seminary  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario.  ■  ,,,.,«„ 

Bill,    (Number    68),    To    incorporate   the   Church    of   England   Ladies     College    at 

Ottawa. 

Bill,  (Number  89),  To  amend  the  Act  incorporating  Albert  College. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Blake,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Boyd,  it  was,— 
Besolved,   That   this   House,    while   enlarging   the   graduating   powers,    heretofore 
granted  to  Albert  College,  to  the  extent  of  those  already  possessed  by  other  like  Institu- 
tions, adheres  to  the  views  it  has  expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Establishment 
and  maintenance,  through  the  Provincial  University,  of  a  uniform  and  elevated  standard 

of  graduation. 

Mr.  R.  Christie  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Sexton,  That  the  Accountant  of  this 
House  be  directed  to  pay  the  Reporter  employed  last  Session  in  taking  down  the 
evidence,  which  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Upper  Canada  College.  And,  a  Debate  having  arisen,  the 
Motion  was,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 

February  9th,  1871.  The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron,  by  command  of  His  Excellency 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  laid  before  the  House :  —A  Supplementary  Return  to  a  Return 
to  an  Address  laid  before  the  House  on  the  31st  of  January,  1871,  giving  lists  of 
Tenders  for  the  Boarding  House  and  Masters'  Residence  at  Upper  Canada  College, 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  said  Report. 

February  10th,  1871.  The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
Bill,  (Number  2),  To  Improve  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  of  Ontario. 

In  the  Committee  the  following  amendments  were  made:  — 

Page  2,  (in  Bill  as  printed),  line  13,  after  "County,"  insert;  "and  provided  further, 
that  in  Counties  containing  any  Municipality  wherein  the  French,  or  German  language 
is  the  common,  or  prevailing,  language,  an  Inspector  may  have  charge  of  any  number 
of  Schools,  not  less  than  forty.."  .  . 

Page  3,  line  38,  strike  out  "until  superseded"  and  insert:  "in  their  respective  Coun- 
ties, on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Act  under  which  they  were  granted,  and  that, 
upon  their  ceasing  to  be  valid,  as  provided  by  law,  they  shall  bo  renewed  from  time  to 
time  under." 

Page  4,  line  53,  after  "selection,"  insert:  "in  a  Township." 

Page  6  line  49,  after  "Act"  insert  "or  should  the  Owner  of  Land  selected  as  a 
School  Site,  as  provided  by  Section  Seventeen  of  this  Act,  refuse  to  appoint  an  Arbi- 
trator." 
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Pago  8,  after  "Apportionment,"  insert,  "at  the  Rate." 

K  dA'"qT*' ^  **'■  ®^*'"*^'"?  '*'*  the  following  UH  Section  Numbers  45  .u.d  40:- 

the  Countv  Ammnr/T^r'  ''^TI^u^l^^  ^^^"".'  ^"'^'"^  «•''*"  ""''""fc  his  Accounts  to 
■urer'«  AoLnnf  '  *o,.^« /"^'ted  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  County  Trca- 

Sch  Ac^oSX''  '  "°^  '^  '^*"  ^^  ^^^  ^"""y  °'  *^°  C"""^y  Auditors  to  audit 

aolidatid  SpbnJ*'L?"So^v"*^r^  and  thirtieth  and  seven  following  Sections  of  the  Con- 
solidated School  Act    22  Victoria,  Chapter  64,  shall  apply  t,.  ovory  Kcbool   Trustee,  or 

wJ^^^f®!"*!"  '"*"  T^°'®  h*"^  ''"y  ^^^""^^  moneys,  or  School  property,  shall  come,  and 
l^r.nf'^  !  '  .V  '■f  "'f''  i°  a'^'^ount  for.  or  deliver  up,  the  same,  when  called  upon  by 
Knlv«r«?n^^°Q*^  *?  t:""'  ""^  the  County  Jucfgo,  "pon  a  .pliration  of  any  twJ 
Ratepayers  in  a  School  Section  or  division,  supported  by  their  aflRdavit  of  the  facts, 
made  before  a  Magistrate,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  in  the  case  as  he  has  in 
that  ot  a  Secretary-'lreasurer  by  the  said  Sections,  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act;  Pro- 
vided  always  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  School  Trustees  to  exact  security  from  eve-y 
Ferson  to  whom  they  entrust  School  Money,  or  other  School  Propertv,  aiid  to  denosit 
such  security  with  the  Township  Council  for  safe  keeping. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron,  seconded  by  the  Honourable  Attorney-  ' 
General  J.  S.  Macdonald,  and, — 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will,  to-morrow,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  following  Resolutions: 

That  the  sum  of  Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  be  granted  Her  Majesty 
for  the  payment  of  Salaries  to  County  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the  sum  of  Seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  Collegiate  Institutes. 

The  House,  according  to  Order,  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the  year  1871, 
the  following  sum:  — 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  Buildings,  Furniture,  Scientific  Apparatus,  Books, 
etcetera,  for  the  College  of  Technology,  or  School  of  Industrial  Science,  $50,000.00. 

February  11th,  1871.  The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  laid  before  the  House,  by 
command  of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  year  1869,  1870.  Also  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  of  University  College,  Toronto,  for  the  year  1870. 

The  House,  according  to  Order,  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the  year  1871 
the  following  sums  :  —  ' 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  works  at  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  as  follows:  — 

$      cts. 

Enlarging  the  Model  School  10  000  00 

Propagating  House  and  Furnace  2,000  00 

St«re  House,  Tool  House,  etcetera  6,000  00 

$18,000  OO 

February  13th,  1871.     The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider Bill,  (Number  2),  To  Improve  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  in  Ontario. 
In  the  Committee  the  following  amendments  were  made: 

Cif  ;«^"f 2'r,  ^'°^  ihru^''  "thereof,"  insert;  Provided  that  Public  School  Boards  in 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  collect  from  Parents  and 
Guardians  of  Children  attending  their  Schools  a  sum"^  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per 
month  per  Pupil,  to  defray  the  cost  of  Text  Books, Stationery  and  other  CoJtingencfes 

Page  9,  insert  as  Section  47,  "47.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  ihe  Thirtv- 
second  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  chaptered  Fortv-four,  intituled ;  An  Act  to 
«,fi®'i'  :ua  f-  ""espeeting  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  are,  except  the  ninth 
and  tenth  Sections  thereof,  hereby  to  apply  to  the  City  of  Toronto  alone." 

The  House,  according  to  Order,  resolved  itself  info  a  Committee  to  consider  a 
certain  proposed  Resolution  relating  to  Salaries  of  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  -r-n  of  Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty  for  the  nent  of  Salarir  ,  +o  County  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the 

sum  of  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  Collegiate  Institutes. 
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Tho  Housf,   aocorditiK  to   Order,   aKnin   resolved   ituolf   into  Committee   of   Supply. 

lie.iolved,  Thnt  there  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  for  the  Bervice  of  the  year  1871, 
the  following  sums :  — 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  Public   and    Separate   Schools    $17/3,000  00 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  Poor    Schools    6,000  00 

To  defray  the  expensso  of  Agricultural  Instruction  6,000  00 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  Normal   and   Model   Schools,   as   follows:  — 

Salaries: —  , 

Head   Master   $2,000  00 

Second    Master    1.500  00 

Writing  Mast- r   700  00 

Drawing   Master   240  00 

Music   Master   400  00 

Gymnastic  Master   .' 300  00 

Mastog,    Boys'    School    1,000  00 

First    Assistant,    Boys'    School    700  00 

Second    Assistant,    Boys'    School    600  00 

Mistress,    Girls'    School    700  00 

First   Assistant,   Girls'    School    500  OO 

Second  Assistant,  Girls'  School  400  00 

Janitor,    Salary   and   cleaning    360  00 

Gardener 300  00 

Engineer    330  00 

Furnace  Man,  Salary  and  cleaning  410  00 

Assistant  Gardener,  Salary  and  cleaning  336  00 

Pr7)posed  Third  Master  in  the  Normal  School,  and  two 

Assistant  Teachers  in  the  Model  Schools  3,000  00 

Contingencies :  — 

Printing  and  Binding  $  300  00 

Books,  Stationery  and   Apparatus   2,250  00 

Expenses   of   Grounds    320  00 

Fuel  and  Light  900  00 

Waier    300  00 

Petty   Furnishings   and   Repairs    280  00 

Carpenters'   Work   200  00 

Tinsmithing   and   Hardware   100  00 

Smith's    work.    Heating    Apparatus    290  00 

Plumbing   and   Gas-fitting   200  00* 

Painting  and  Glazing   800  00 

Bricklayers'   and  Plasters'   work   100  00 

$19,882  00 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  High   Schools    $70,000  00 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  Libraries,    Apparatus    and    Prizes    35,000  00 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the   Educational   Depository,   as   follows :  — 

Salaries :  — ■ 

Clerk    of    Libraries    $1,200  00 

Assistant  Clerk  of  Libraries  575  00 

Despatch    Clerk    425  00 

Assistant   Clerk    250  00 


T 
T 


Assistant   in   D-.  iiository 
Assistant  in   Packing  Room 

Packer    and    Messenger    

Labourer    and    Furnaceman 


160  00 
150  00 
365  00 
280  00 
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Supply, 
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75.000  00 
6,000  00 
fi.OOO  00 


il9,882  00 
>70,000  00 
36,000  00 


OnntinKonoioi:  — 

''""t'JK^M    J, go  00 

Stationery    j^rj  -^^ 

Fuol,   Wator   nnd   Light   400  00 

Printing   Forms  and   Cntaloguea  450  00 

Packing   Hoxes,   Iipor,   otcetora   18()  OO 

Furniahing,  and  potty   repairs   .3/^0  00 

„     ,  ,  ,  $6,115  00 

10  dofray  the  oxponsos  of  Supornnnnatcd    'IViiohors    fi  600  00 

To  dofray  tho  oxpnnsos  of  Mnsoiini,  (including  Fuel)   3860  00 

To  dofray  the  exponsos  of  the  Journal  of  Edvcation:  Expenses  of  Kdit- 
ing,  $400;  Printing  and  Mailing  6,700  copies  per  month,  at  $1;K)  por 
month.     $1,560;     Printing    one    month    in     arroar,     $1.30;     Postages, 

Periodicals  and  Contingencies,   $300  2  390  00 

To  dofray  the  expenses  of  High   School   Inspection   .........!........         4  000  00 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  I'ublic  School   Inspection,   4,500   Schools,   at   $5       22  600  00 

To  defray  tho  expenses  of  Oollegiato    Institutes    7,500  00 

To  dofray  tho  expenses  of  tho  Education  Office,  as  follows:  — 
Salaries:  — 

Chief  Superintendents  of  Education  $4,000  00 

Deputy   Superintendent   of   Education    2,200  00 

Senior  Clerk,  Accountant  and  Registrar  1,600  00 

Clerk    of    Statistics    1  20O  00 

Clerk   of   Records    1  {jqq  00 

Clerk  of  Correspondence  900  00 

Assistant  Clerk  of  Correspondence  50O  00 

Junior    Clerk    200  00 

Messenger    386  OO 

Messenger   for   cleaning    49  qq 

Contingencies :  — 

Postage   $750  00 

Printing  Forms,  Blanks  and  Paper  '400  00 

Fuel    and    Water    400  05 

Stationery  and  Books   300  00 

Newspapers  and  School  Papers 150  00 

Law  and  other  Reports   25  00 

Printing  12,000    Public    School,    and  500  High   School, 

Registers    1,400  00 

New  Edition  of  5,000  copies  School  Law  650  00 

Examination  Papers,  Circulars,  etcetera   250  00 

Furniture,  Petty  Repairs  and   Incidentals   180  00 

-,      ,  .  ^      «  $16,568  00 

lo  defray  the   Grants   from  the   Common    School   Fund    187  662  96 

To  defray  the  expenses  necessary  to  complete  ihe  service  of  the  years  1869 
and  ISTO,  as  follows :  — 

Education :  — 

Normal    School,    Salaries    «20i  00 

Normal   School,   Contingencies   457  74 

Depository,    Contingencies    5gg  27 

Education    Office.    Continornnciea  "-oc  "•-• 

„ n     ^ o'ji;  -JO 

Mr.  J.  Carnegie,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  certain  proposed 
Resolution  relating  to  Salaries  of  Inspectors  of  Schools,  reported  the  following  Reso- 
lution: — 
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Jtetolri  TI*(»t  *he  sum  of  Twenty-two  thoiisnnd  fiv«  luitulrfd  dollars  bo  urantud 
to  Hm  M  ■  ty  1  t,iie  payment  of  Salarios  to  County  InspoctoiH  of  Schools,  and  tho 
VNi  of  Se   "11     '      ,4«Knd  ftre  i   itidrcd  dollars  in   aid   of  ColU<Kiato   Institutoa. 

yihl  lUigolutior    hftving  been  n^fA  thA  Second  time  was  ngrovd  to. 

€hf0^red,  That  ni«  laid  Resolution  !>.■  r«»ferred  to  tho  Committee  of  the  Whole 
ffpmm,  to  whom  wns  referred  Bill,  (Number  J  To  Improve  the  Grammar  and  Common 
Sdwob  of  Ontario. 

lie  M.Miae  nRnin  rosol\  d  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  Bill,  (N.tmber  2), 
To  fjBBprove  the  Orammnr  and  Common  -Schools  of  Ontario.  Tho  followinK  amondmcntfl 
wer<»  «i  »»(!»♦  '     Com  Id  it  tee:  — 

PaK»  8,  1,1,  "it,  strike  otit  "Any,"  and  n  <(rt :  "P^very,"  and,  after  "Council,"  insert; 
"shall  detcrniiiu"  tho  limits  of  eaoh  HiRh  School  District  for  each  Grammar  School  now 
oxistintr  in  the  County,  and." 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Rykert  reported  the  Bill,  with 
certain  amendments. 

The  amendmonts  having  boon  read  the  Recond  time,  were  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  tho  Bill  he  read  the  Third  time  to-morrow. 

February  l/,th,  1S71.  The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  reading  of  Bill,  (Number 
2)    To  Improve  the  Grammar  and  Common  Schools   in  Ontario,   having  been  read,— 

The  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  moved,  seconded  by  tho  Honourable  Attorney- 
Oneral  J.  S.  Mn*  lonald,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  Third  time. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake  moved  in  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  Archibald  McKellar, 
That  all  the  words  after  "That"  be  omitted,  and  that  tho  following  words  be  sub- 
stituted therefor : —"the  said  Bill  be  not  now  read  the  Third  time,  but  that  it  be 
referred  back,  forthwith,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  an  instruction  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  an  independent 
Board  of  Examiners,  not  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  tho  Council,  in  connection  with 
the  examination  and  classification  of  Public  School  Teachers,  including  those  instructed 
at  the  Normal  School." 

The  amondmeift  having  been  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division :  —Yeas,  25 ; 
Nays,  44. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Boyd,  That  all  the  words  after  "That"  be  omitted,  and  that  the  following 
words  be  substituted  therefor: — "the  said  Bill  be  not  now  read  tho  third  time,  but 
that  it  Iw  referred  back,  forthwith,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  an 
instruction  to  provide  for  the  introduction  into  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of 
a  representative  element  by  the  addition  of  one,  or  more,  Members,  to  be  elected  by 
the  Head  ]\t  isters  of  Grammar  Schools,  of  one  or  more,  Memh :/.,  l^  be  olected  by  the 
Masters  of  Public  Schools,  and  of  one,  cr  more,  Members  to  he  o1t>c(ed  ^y  the  Bi  irr''w 
of  City  and  County  Examiners." 

Tlie  amendment  being  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division: — ^Yeas,  31;  Nays,  40. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Ferguson  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J  '  ;  ne.  That  nil  the  words  after  "That"  be  omitted,  and  that  the  following 
words  be  aul  x'tuia*'  therefor: — "the  said  Bill  be  not  now  read  a  third  time,  but  that 
it  be  referi  d  -.  '■  ,  )rth>v  th,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  an  instruction 
to  amend  S«  vj:!.!'  "ft.'*'  -i  37,  by  inserting  after  the  word  'hundred'  in  the  fifth  line, 
the  words  '»';d  i;      nv    i  than  ouv  thousand.'  " 

Th«  amftu -iTneni  h.iving  been  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division: — Yeas,  IS; 
Nays,  S2. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Rykert  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  Matchett,  That  all  the  words  after  "That"  be  omitted,  and  the  following  words 
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b«  mihgtitut.Hl  th».r«for:--"tho  said  Hill  bo  not  now  rond  tho  third  tim«,  but  that  it  hm 
r«f.<rrc.d  back,  fortb^-ith,  to  a  C«mmittfl«  rf  the  Whole  Houw..  with  an  initruotion  t<. 
amond  tho  aamo,  by  ^rikinR  out  H^tioi  Su  S«,r  30,  and  in«orting  the  following  in 
lion  thoreof :  — 

•"36.  Tho  Gratntnftr,  or  H.gl.,  School  (Jrnnt  khall  b«  oxchwirely  applied  in  aid  of 
Hinh  School*,  II nd  of  the  aMinii  of  money  required  to  be  raised  from  local  •ouroea  for  the 
support  of  nigh  MdooU,  «  Bum  xjual  to  one-half  tho  Hmo.iit  paid  by  „ho  Government 
to  any  Hiffh  Rohool  m  «  City,  or  Town,  withdrawn  from  tho  j.iri^diotion  of  the  County, 
toRother  with  such  sum  an  may  be  required  for  the  aocommodatim  and  support  of  such 
School,  shall  bo  provided  by  he  Municipal  ConntMl  .f  such  City,  or  Town,  upon  the 
application  of  the  HiRh  School  Hoard  In  tho  case  of  HiRh  Schools  in  Towns  .  corpor- 
atod  VillaRes,  or  Townships,  one-half  of  tho  amount  paid  by  the  Government  shall  be 
paid  by  tho  Municipal  Co,inoil  of  the  County  ,n  whicl.  such  HiRh  School  is  situated 
upon  tho  application  of  the  High  School  Board;  and  sti.  h  other  sums  an  mav  be  requ  -d 
for  the  maintonancj  and  School  Accommodation  of  the  said  High  School,  shall 
raised  by  tHe  Council  of  the  Municipality  in  which  the  High  School  is  situai.  1  upo, 
the  application  of  tho  High  School  Board;  or,  in  th«  event  of  the  Countv  Counc  irin- 
ing  tho  whole,  or  part,  of  a  County  into  one,  or  more,  High  School  Disti  ..ts,  thi  such 
other  sums  as  may  bo  required  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  said  High  S-  hocl  si  il  he 
provided  by  the  High  School  District,  upon  the  application  of  the  High  School  Bowd. 
in  tho  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

"  'Sub-Section  1.  The  Council  of  any  Munioipalit    ,  or  tho  Council  of  tho  respo, 
Municipalities,  out  of  which  tho  whole,  or  part,  nf  such  High  School  District  is  fori 
shall,   upon  the  application  of  the  High  School   Boar  1,   raise  tho  proportion   reqi. 
to  be  paid  by  such  Municipality,  or  part  of  the  Mun.   ipality  from  the  whole,  or  p* 
of  the  Municipality,  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  amendment,  having  been  put,  was  carried  on  the  following  division  r—Yoaw 
62;  Nays,  18. 

Tho  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  tho  Com  uittee;  and,  after  some  timp 
spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair;  and  Mr  A.  W.  Lauder  reported  the 
amendment. 

The  Amendment  having  been  read  tho  Second  time,  w   ^  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cumberland  then  moved  in  amendment  to  t  le  original  Motion,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  That  all  the  words  after  "That"  be  omifed,  and  that  the  following 
words  bo  substituted  therefor ;  —"the  said  Bill  be  not  now  r  .d  the  third  time,  but  that 
it  be  referred  back,  forthwith,  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  an  instruction 
to  add  the  following  as  a  now  Section :  — 

"  'That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Chief  Superintenden- 
tutes  in  tho  establishment  and  support  of  Public  Libraries  ci 
same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  Law  with  respect  to  School  1 

Mr.  Edward  Blake  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  Am.   ,  „„  ..„„...„^  „.. 

expenditure  of  Public  Money,  without  having  been  previou  1y  recommended  to  tho 
House  by  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Amendment  was,  with  the 
leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  r  H.  Perry  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Archibald  McKellar,  That  all  the  words  after  "That"  be  omitted,  and  that  tho 
following  words  be  substituted  therefor : —"the  said  Bill  be  n^t  now  read  the  third 
time,  but  that  it  be  referred  back,  forthwith,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
with  an  instruction  to  expunge  the  43rd  Section." 

The  Amendmerr    having  been  put,  was  lost,  on  the  following  division : -Yeas    .30 
Nays,  39.  ' 

Mr.  J.  Boyd  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  Oliver,  That  all  the  words  after  "That"  be  omitted,  and  that  the  following  words 
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be  substituted  therefor  :- -"the  said  Bill  be  not  now  read  a  third  time,  htit  that  it  be 
referred  back,  forthwith,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  an  instruction  to 
amend  the  same  by  [striking  out  in  'Section  8,  all  the  words  from  'or'  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  line  to  'him'  in  the  foriy-third  line." 

The  Amendment,  having  been  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division: — Yeas,  30; 
Nays,  39. 

Mr.  A.  Fraser  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  original  Motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Boyd,  That  all  the  wor-^s  after  "That"  bo  omitted,  and  that  the  following  words 
be  substituted  therefor: — "the  said  Bill  be  rob  ifow  read  the  third  time,  but  that  it 
be  referred  back,  forthwith,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  an  instruction 
to  alter  Section  41  by  substituting  the  word  'Teachers'  for  'Masters'  in  said  Clause," 

The  AmeDflnient,  having  been  put,  was  lost  on  a  division. 

The  original  Motion,  having  been  then  again  put,  was  carried,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  the  Third  time  and  passed. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Resolution,  respecting  the  Agricultural  College,  having  been 
read  the  Second  time,  Mr.  H.  P.  Crosby  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  L.  McDoiigall, 
That  the  proposed  experiment  of  an  Ag  Icultural  College  is  of  doubtful  success,  and 
ought  not  to  be  commended  until  after  public  opinion  has  been  pronounced  on  the  same, 
during  the  ensuing  Elections. 

The  Motion,  having  been  puL,  was  lost  on  the  following  division :  — Yeas,  31 ; 
Nays,  47. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Resolution,  respecting  the  College  of  Technology,  having  been  read 
the  Second  time,  Mr.  Edward  Blake  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Archibald  McKellar,  That 
no  Bill  for  the  organization  and  regulation  of  the  proposed  College  of  Technology  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House;  that,  besides  a  large  expenditure  in  the  first  instance,  a 
great  annual  charge  will  be  imposed  on  the  Country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
College;  that  Buildings,  appliances,  and  Professors  for  instruction  in  almost  all  the 
branches  to  be  taught  in  the  College  are  at  present  prcTided  at  a  great  public  expense 
in  University  College;  that  it  is  desirable  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing 
means,  and,  therefore,  before  entering  on  the  proposed  expenditure,  further  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  serious  questions  involved. 

The  Motion,  having  been  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division: — Yeas,  24; 
Nays,  39. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Resolution,  respecting  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  having 
been  read  the  Second  time,  Mr.  Edward  Blake  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Archibald 
McKellar,  That  this  House  cannot  sanction  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  for  enlarging 
the  Model  School  at  Toronto. 

The  Motion,  having  been  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division: — Yeas,  19; 
Nays,  37. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake  then  again  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Archibald  McKellar,  That 
this  House  cannot  sanction  the  expenditure  of  $2,000  for  a  Propagating  House,  and 
Furnace  for  the  Normal  School  Grounds,  Toronto. 

The  Motion,  having  been  put,  was  lost  on  the  following  division:— Yeas,  16; 
Nays,  38. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Fehrvary  15th,  1871.  His  Excellency  William  Pearce  Howland,  C.B.,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  bel.ig  seated  on  the  Throne,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  Chancery  read  the  titles  of  the  several  Bills  to  be  assented  to,  as  follows:  — 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Friends'  Seminary  of  the  Province  ot 
Ontario. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Church  of  England  Ladies'  School  at  Ottawa. 
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An 'Act  to  Improve  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  amending  the  Act  incorporating  Albert  College. 

The  following  is  an  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Standing  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  made  to  the  House : 

Adverting  to  the  supply  of  School  Material  by  the  Depository  of  the  Education 
Department  to  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in 
future  they  should  be  charged  to  those  Institutions  at  the  cost  price,  and  not  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  also  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  efficient  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  moneys  through  tke  Education  Department,  that  Office  should 
be  made  directly  responsible  to  some  Member  of. the  Government. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTS  PASSED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 

ONTARIO,  1870-71. 

34th  VICTORIA,  CHAPTER  XC. 

An  Act,  to  Incorporate  The  Church  op  England  Ladies'  School  at  Ottawa. 

Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  15th  of  February,  1871. 

Whereas,  the  Reverend  John  S.  Lauder,  Mr.  John  Bower  Lewis,  Mr.  Preamble. 
Francis  Clemnow,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bate,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Bate,  Mr.  John  C 
T.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Kirby,  Mr.  A.  C.  Kelty,  the  Reverend  H. 
Pollard,  Mr.  Francis  Abbott,  Mr.  John  A.  Torrance,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wright, 
Mr.  George  May,  Mr.  Charles  Huband,  Mr.  N.  Bate,  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker,  Mr.' 
W.  J.  Willis,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Slater,  by  their  Petition,  in  this  behalf, 
have  represented  that  they,  and  Mr.  William  Spragge  Mr.  6.  W.  Wick- 
steed,  Mr.  T.  C.  Keefer,  Mr.  Edward  Grant,  and  Mr.'  John  Heney,  have 
associated  themselves  together  by  the  name  of  the  Ottawa  Protestant 
Ladies'  School,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  a  Seminary  of 
Learning  for  the  Education  of  Girls,  and  have  opened  Subscription  Books 
and  subscribed  for  Stock  in  the  said  Association,  and  the  said  Petitioners  in 
pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  said  Association,  have 
prayed  to  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Church  of  England 
Ladies'  School,  at  Ottawa;"  Therefore  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Reverend  J.  S.  Lander,  the  Reverend  Henry  Pollard,  Mr    J    D  Certain  persons 
Slater,  Mr.  William  Spragge,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Cochrane,  Mr'  '"'^°'P°''^^''''- 
J.  A.  Torrance,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wicksteed,  Mr.  A.  C.  Kelty,  Mr    G    P    Baker 
Mr.  C.  T.  Bate,  Mr.  H.  N.  Bate,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wright,  Mr.  T.  C.  Keefer,  Mr' 
F    Clemow,   Mr.  Edward  Grant,  Mr.  John  Heney,   Mr.  George   Hay,    Mr. 
W.  J.    Willis,   Mr.   T.  H.   Kirby,    Mr.   Francis    Abbott,   and    Mr.   Charles 
Huband.   and  such  other   Persons   as  now   are,   or  shall  hereafter   become 
Shareholders  of  the  said  undertaking,  are  hereby  constituted  a  Body  cor-  r 
porate  and  politic,  under    the   name  of    "The  Church  of    England   Ladies'  mEld 
School  at  Ottawa,"  and  by  the  said  name  they,  and  their  Successors,  shall  P"''"" 
and  may  have  continued  succession,  and  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  contract- 
ing and  being  contracted  with,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and 
being  impleaded,   in  all   Courts,  or  places  whatsoever  in  Law,   or  Equity 
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and  they  and  their  Successors  shall  and  may  have  a  Common  Seal,  and  may 
change  and  alter  the  same ;  and  may  also,  from  time  to  time,  at  any  ordin- 
ary Meeting  of  the  Council,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution,  such  By-laws,  ordinary  Rules,  and 
Regulations,  (the  same  not  being  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  Laws  in 
force  in  the  Province),  as  may  appear  to  them  necessary,  or  expedient,  for 
the  management  of  the  said  Corporation,  its  business  and  affairs,  and  may, 
from  time  to  time,  alter,  or  repeal,  the  same,  or  any  of  them ;  and  shall 
have  power,  subject,  however,  as  to  Real  Estate  and  interests  therein,  to 
the  provisions  hereafter  named,  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, Gifts  and  Endowments  for  promoting  objects  of  Education,  Science, 
and  Literature,  or  otherwise,  in  aid  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Persons  bestow- 
ing such  Gifts,  or  Endowment;  and,  by  the  same  name,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  tiiii  is,  acquire  and  hold  as  purchasers  any  interests  in  Lands 
and  Tenements,  and  the  same  alienate,  lease,  Mortgage  and  dispose  of,  and 
purchase  others  in  their  stead ;  Provided  always,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
said  Corporation  shall  at  no  time  acquire,  or  hold  as  purchasers,  any  Lands, 
or  Tenements,  or  interest  therein,  exceeding  in  the  whole  at  any  one  time 
the  annual  value  of  Five  thousand  dollars,  nor  otherwise  than  for  their  actual 
use,  or  occupation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Corporation ;  and  it  is 
further  enacted,  that  the  said  Corporation  may,  by  the  name  afcresaid, 
from  time  to  time,  take,  or  hold  by  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  any  Lar-^s,  or 
Tenements,  or  interest  therein,  if  such  Gift,  Devise,  or  Bequest  be  made 
at  least  six  months  before  the  death  of  the  Person  making  the  same;  but 
the  said  Corporation  shall  at  no  time  take,  or  hold,  by  any  Gift,  Devise,  or 
Bequest,  so  that  the  annual  value  of  any  Lands  or  tenements,  or  interests 
therein,  so  to  be  taken,  or  held  by  Gift,  Devise,  or  Bequest,  shall  at  any  one 
time  in  the  whole  exceed  the  annual  value  of  One  thousand  dollars ;  and  no 
Lands,  or  Tenements,  or  interests  therein,  acquired  by  Gift,  Devise,  or  Be- 
quest, shall  be  held  by  the  said  Corporation  for  a  longer  period  than  seven 
years  after  the  acquisition  thereof.,  and,  within  such  period,  they  shall 
respectively  be  absolutely  disposed  of  by  the  said  Corporation,  so  that  it  no 
longer  retain  any  interest  therein ;  and  the  proceeds  on  such  disposition 
shall  be  invested  in  Public  Securities,  Municipal  Debentures,  or  otber  ap- 
proved Securities,  not  including  Mortgages,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration; and  such  Lands,  Tenements,  or  interests  therein,  or  such  thereof 
which  may  not,  within  the  said  period,  have  been  so  disposed  of,  shall 
revert  to  the  Person  from  whom  the  same  was  acquired,  his  Heirs,  Execut- 
ors, Administrators,  or  Assies. 

2.  The  Capital  Stock  of  the  said  Corporation  shall,  until  otherwise  de- 
termined, as  hereinafter  provided,  consist  of  the  sum  of  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars, divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  Shares  of  Twenty  dollars  each,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  such  instalments,  and  at  such  times  and  places,  as  the 
Council  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  appoint,  after  notice  of  not  less  than 
one  calendar  Month  in  that  behalf,  to  be  previously  given  by  publication, 
once  in  each  week,  in  one,  or  more,  of  the  public  Newspapers  published  in 
the  City  of  Ottawa,  as  well  as  by  Circular  Letters  addressed  and  mailed  to 
every  Shareholder,  at  his  last  named  place  of  Residence ;  and,  in  case  any 
Shareholder  shall  neglect,  or  refuse,  to  pay  the  same,  the  Corporation  are 
hereby  empowered  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  same,  with  interest,  at  six  per 
cent.  »5fir  annum,  from  the  time  a'j'^ointed  to  '^av  the  same. 

3.  The  Corporation  may  commence  operations  and  exercise  the  power 
hereby  granted  so  soon  as  Twelve  hundred  dollars  of  the  said  Stock  shall 
be  subscribed,  and  fifty  per  centum  thereof  paif  up. 
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4.  The  parties  hereby  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the  said  Corporation 
are  hereby  empowered  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  opening  the  Stock 
Books  for  the  subscription  of  parties  desirous  of  becoming  Shareholders  in 
the  said  undertaking;  and  all  Parties  who  have  subscribed,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  subscribe  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  said  Association,  shall  be  con- 
sidered Proprietors  and  Partners  in  the  same;  Provided  that  Parties  who 
have  already  subscribed  for  Stock  in  the  said  Association  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  Calls  thereon,  to  be  made  under  this  Act,  without  any  fresh  subscrip- 
tion of  Stock. 

5.  The  said  Corporation  shall  have  power  and  legal  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  Institution  of  learning,  to  be  called  by  the  said  name 
of  "The  Church  of  England  Ladies'  School,  at  Ottawa,"  for  the  education  of 
Girls,  and  direct  and  manage  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the 
various  branches  of  Literature  and  Science,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
deem  conducive  to  that  end. 

6.  The  affairs  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
to  consist  of  nine  Members,  an«  until  the  election,  hereinafter  provided, 
takes  place,  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Lauder,  Mr.  J.  R.  Slater,  Mr.  William 
Spragge,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wright,  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Cochrane,  Mr. 
0.  T.  Bate,  Mr.  J.  A.  Torrance,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wicksteed,  shall  compose  such 
Council. 

7.  A  general  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,  of  the  said  Corporation  shall 
be  held  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  at  the  Office  of  the  said  Corporation,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  of 
July,  in  each  year  thereafter ;  at  such  General  Meetings  of  the  Sharehold- 
ers present  in  person,  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  the  Members  of  the  Council 
of  the  said  Corporation,  who  shall  each  be  Proprietor  of  three  Shares  at 
least,  in  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  said  Corporation, 

8.  The  Council  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  he  Chairman,  and 
they  shall  also  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  (the  latter  of  whom  shall 
give  security  for  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  his  office),  and  shall 
also  appoint  all  intermediate  Officers. 

9.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Proprietors,  each  Shareholder  may  cast  one 
rote  for  every  Share  held  by  him ;  and  every  question  shall  be  determined 
by  the  majority,  of  votes  present,  or  represented  by  proxy,  at  such  Meet- 
ing. 

10.  Every  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  other  than  an  ordinary "  Meeting 
shall  be  called  a  "Special  General  Meeting,"  and  such  Meetings  may  be 
convened  by  the  Council  at  such  times  and  at  such  Places  as  they  may  think 
fit,  and  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  at  large  shall  be  con- 
vened at  any  time  by  the  Council,  on  a  requisition  of  any  five  Proprietors 
requiring  them  to  do  so,  and  such  Requisition  shall  fully  express  the  object 
of  the  Meeting  and  shall  be  left  with  the  Secretary;  and,  if  the  Council 
shall  fail  to  call  a  Meeting  within  fourteen  days  thereafter,  such  Propriet- 
ors may  call  a  Meeting,  by  giving  notice,  as  hereinafter  mentioned ;  Pro- 
vided that  no  Special  General  Meeting  shall  enter  upon  business  not  set 
forth  in  such  Requisition  and  notice. 

11.  Five  days'  notice  of  all  Meetings  of  Shareholders  shall  be  given  by 
mailing  Circulars  addressed  to  the  Shareholders  at  their  last  known  place 
of  residence,  which  shall  specify  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  such  Meeting. 

12.  At  all  General  Meetings,  seven  Proprietors  shall  form  a  Quorum. 

13.  At  every  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  the  Chairman,  or,  in  his 
absence,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  Major- 
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ity  of  the  Propietors  present,  shall  be  Chairman,  and  such  Chaairman  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  at  all  times,  and,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
question  shall  be  hold  to  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

14.  Every  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time,  and  no  business  shall  be  done  at  an  adjourned  Meeting  other  than  the 
business  left  unfinished  at  the  last  Meeting  from  which  such  adjournment 
took  place. 

15.  Every  Person  entitled  to  vote  may,  in  writing,  constitute  any  other 
Proprietor  his,  or  her,  Proxy,  to  vote  at  such  Meeting  and  every  such'  ap- 
pointment shall  bo  produced  to  the  Secretary  and  entered  into  a  Book; 
Provided  always,  that  such  authority  shall  be  executed  and  bear  date  within 
twelve  Calendar  Months  of  the  time  of  Meeting  at  which  it  is  produced. 

16.  If  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  resign,  or  become  incompetent, 
or  ineligible,  to  act,  or  cease  to  be  a  Proprietor,  the  remaining  Members  of 
the  Council,  shall  elect  a  Shareholder  having  the  necessary  qualification  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  • 

17.  The  Council  shall  have  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cor- 
poration;  they  shall  organize  and  put  in  operation  and  carry  on  the  Insti- 
tution of  learning,  for  which  the  Corporation  is  authorized ;  they  may  make 
and  enforce  Calls  upon  Shareholders ;  they  shall  fix  the  Salaries  of  the  prin- 
cipal  Teachers  and  other  Officers,  or  Servants;  they  shall  take  control  of, 
manage,  and  may  vary,  repeal  and  make  all  the  Regulations  relating  to  the 
management,  government  and  discipline  of  the  said  Institution,  its  Services, 
Studies,  Lectures,  Exercises  and  Instructions;  they  may  make  any  pay- 
ments and  enter  into  all  Contracts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation ;  they 
may  generally  deal  with,  treat,  sell  and  dispose  of  and  acquire  the  Lands, 
Property  and  effects  of  the  said  Corporation  for  the  time  being  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  deem  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cor- 
poration; they  may  appoint  and  displace  the  Principal,  and  all  such  Offi- 
cers, Professors,  Teachers,  Agents,  or  Servants,  as  they  shall  deem  requisite 
for  the  management  and  care  of  the  Property  and  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; they  may  make  By-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  Principal  and  the  several  Teach- 
ers and  Officers  of  the  Corporation,  and  for  the  internal  management  of  the 
School  in  all  its  details;  but  all  the  powers  so  to  be  exercised  shall  be  in 
accordance  with,  and  subject  to,  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  all'  such  powers  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  any 
General  Meeting,  not  so  as  to  render  invalid  any  act  done  by  the  Council 
prior  to  any  Resolution  passed  by  such  General  Meeting. 

18.  Tlie  Council  shall  hold  Meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  they 
shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  and  they  may  meet  and  adjourn  as  they 
think  proper,  and,  at  any  time,  three  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  may 
require  the  Secretary  to  call  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and,  in  order  to 
constitute  such  Meetings,  there  shall  be  present  at  least  five  of  the  Members 
of  the  Council;  and  all  questions  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all  times,  and  in  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes  the  question  shall  be  held  to  be  decided  in  the  negative. 
The  Chairman,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  to  be  chosen 
bv  the  other  Members  present,  shall  preside. 

19.  The  shares  of  the  said  Capital  Stock  shall  not  be  transferred  until 
paid  up,  unless  such  transfer  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Council  and  duly 
registered  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Transfer  Book ;  and  no  Person  shall  sell, 
or  transfer,  any  Stock  until  he  shall  have  paid  all  Calls  for  the  time  being 
due  on  any  Share  held  by  him. 
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20.   The  Council  may  enforce  payment  of  all  Calls  and  interest  thereon  Payment  of 
.y  action  m  any  competent  Court;  and,  in  such  action,  it  shall  not  he  neces- ™''„^il7 
ary  to  set  forth  the  special  matter,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  declare  that  ' 

he  ^efendant  is  Holder  of  one  Share  or  more,  stating  the  number,  and  is 
ndebted  in  the  sum  of  money  to  which  the  Calls  in  arrear  amount  in  respect 
to  one,  or  more,  stating  the    number  of    Calls  and    the    amount  of    each, 
whereb  action  hath  accrued  to  the  Corporation  under  this  Act;  and    a 

thT  rtn     '1  I    II  ^'«'  ""1.  P"'-P°'-ti"*?  t°  be  signed  by  an  Officer  of 

the  Corporation,  to  the  effect  that  the  Defendant  is  a  Shareholder,  and 
that  so  much  is  due  by  him  and  unpaid  thereon  shall  be  received  in  all 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  as  prima  facie  evidence  to  that  efiFect. 

21.  The  Council,  if  they  see  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  whole  Capital  shall  capital  stock 
be  subscribed  for,  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  By-law    or  By  laws    for.f- -""^^^^^^^^ 
increasing  the  Capital  Stock  to  such  amount,  or  amounts',  as  the  Council  &el 
shall  see  fit,  not,  however,  to  exceed  in  the  whole  Five  thousand  dollars;  but 
no  such  By-law  shall  have  any  force,  or  effect,   whatsoever,  until  after   it 

or^n  r%r"i.r,T*'°"''^  ^^  ^  ^°*'  °^  "°*  '^^^  *^^"  two-thirds  in  amount 
of  a  1  the  Stockholders  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  duly  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  By-law,  and  such  By-law  shall  declare 
the  number  and  value  of  the  Shares  of  such  new  Stock,  and  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  alloted,  and  in  default  of  so  doing,  the 
ccntrol  of  such  allotment  shall  be  held  to  vest  in  the  Council. 

fcnrr,!  .^''''*"'^  '^'"  '^"'^  ^  ^°°^'  °^  ^°'^^^'  *°  ^«  J^^P*'  therein  shall  Secretary  to 


ki-ep  certain 
books. 


be  recorded :  — 

(1)  A  correct  copy  of  the  Prospectus,  or  Declaration,  and  original  Stock- 
ist referring  to  the  same,  as  also  every  By-law  and  supplementary  Declara- 
tion for  increasing  the  Capital  Stock;  i^eciara 

(2)  The   names,   alphabetically  arranged,   of   all  Persons,    who   are,    or 
have  been.  Proprietors;  ' 

prietor  ^^^    ^^^'•«««'  "'•    calling,   of   every  such    Person,   while    such    Pro- 
(4)  The  number  of  Shares  held  by  each ; 

iS  Il!V™T*  ^^''^c'"'  ^"^  ""P*''*'  respectively,  by  each  Proprietor; 

(6)  All  Transfers,  or  Surrenders  of  Stock  in  their  order,  as  presented  to 

the  Secretary  for  entry,  with  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  such  tans- 

K.     ^^I'^^l  names    addresses  and  callings  of  all  Persons  who  are,  or  have 
toT^rh^MemLr  '°"""''  ^'''  '''  ^"«  ^'  -^^^^  «-^  became,'or  ceased 

excen!' S?nl.^°°^^  S^":.  '^""['^  reasonable  business  hours  of  every  day.  Books  as  to 
except  Sundays  and  Holidays,  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  Vro- fUZ''"''^'^ 
prietors  and  Cred  tors  of  the  said  Corporation,  or  their  Lpresentatil    at '^ '-K^ 

oxlfctrLtm.  '''''  °'  '"^"^^^'  ''  '""^  ''''  ^-P-^*^-'  -^  *°  -'^^ 

24.  Every  Contract,  Agreement,  or  Engagement,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Oontractsof 
Corporation  by  any  of  its  Agents,  Officers,  or  Servants,  in  general  accordance  Jl^o^i^"^-- 
Mth  his  powers  as  such,  under  the  By-laws,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Cor- 
poration    and  in  no  case  shall  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  Seal  of  the  said 
Corporation  affixed  thereto,  nor  shall  the  Party,  so  acting  as  A^ent,  Offi.^r 
anv  iTab'iS;"/  ''"  ^aui  Corperation,   be  thereby  subjected   individually 'to 

pora    ot2ll   noTb        1'"'*".  l'""'"'   ^""'"'^'^  *^"^^«'   '''-'  '"^^  ^'«-  Proviso. 
Ltir^      f  ,^  authorized  to  issue  any  Note  payable  to  bearer,  or 

intended  to  be  circulated  as  money,  or  as  the  Note  of  a  Bank. 

14— XXII. 
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25.  Each  of  the  said  Proprietors,  or  Shareholders,  until  the  whole  of  his 
Stock  shall  have  been  paid  up,  shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  Creditors 
of  the  Corporation  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  not  paid  up  thereon,  but 
shall  not  be  liable  to  an  action  by  any  Creditor  before  an  Execution  against 
the  Corporation  has  been  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole,  or  in  part,  and  the 
amount  due  on  such  Execution  shall  be  the  amount  recoverable  with  costs, 
against  such  Proprietors. 

26.  The  Proprietors  in  the  said  Corporation  shall  not,  as  such,  be  held 
responsible  for  any  act,  default,  or  liability,  whatsoever  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration or  for  any  engagement,  claim,  payment,  loss,  injury,  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Corpora- 
tion beyond  the  amount  of  their  respective  Shares  in  the  Capital  Stock 
therein. 

27.  The  said  Corporation  shall,  at  all  times,  when  thereunto  required  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  make  a  full  Return 
of  all  its  Property,  Real  and  Personal,  and  of  its  liabilities,  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  requiring 
for  such  period,  and  with  such  details  and  other  information  as  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,  or  the  Legislative  Assembly,  may  require. 


34th  VICTORIA,  CHAPTER  XCI.  \ 

An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  amending  the  Act  Incorporating  Albert  College. 

Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  15th  of  February,  1871. 


Preamble. 


29  and  30 
Victoria, 
f  chapter  136, 
section  3, 
amended. 


Section  7 
amended, 


Section  1! 
amended. 


Whereas  it  has  been  represented  by  Petition,  on  behalf  of  Albert  Col- 
lege, an  Institution  of  learning,  in  the  Township  of  Thurlow,  near  the  Town 
of  Belleville  in  this  Province,  that  University  powers,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Degrees  in  Arts,  were  conferred  on  the  said  College,  in  the  year  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  late 
Province  of  Canada,  and  that  the  Institution  has  since  that  time  been  in 
full  and  successful  operation;  and  that,  in  the  same  opinion  of  the  Peti- 
tioners, the  usefulness  of  the  College  might  be  extended  by  conferring  on  it 
the  other  powers  and  privileges  of  an  University,  and  Whereas,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  same  be  granted ;  Therefore  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
enacts  as  follows  :  — 

1  The  Third  Section  of  the  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  late  Province 
of  Canada,  passed  in  the  Session  held  in  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth 
years  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  chaptered  One  hundred  and  thirty-six,  anu 
intituled:  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  Incorporating  Belleville  Seminary 
and  to  confer  on  the  same  University  powers,  so  far  as  regards  Degrees  in 
Arts"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to  the  said  third  Section  the  words: 
"and,  to  prevent  any  confusion,  the  said  Senate  shall  have  a  Seal  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Seal  of  the  said  Board  of  Management." 

2  The  Seventh  Section  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  word  "Senate"  for  the  word  "College"  in  the  second  line  thereof. 

3  The  Eleventh  Section  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strikinp; 
out  the  words  "of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,"  after  word  "Bachelor,"  in 
the  second  line  of  the  said  Section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words: 
"Master  and  Doctor  in  the  several  Arts  and  Faculties." 


1870 
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34th  VICTORIA,  CHAPTER  XCIV. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Friends'  Seminary  of  the  Province  of 

Ontario. 

Received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  15th  of  February,  1871. 

Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  late  Province  of  Preamble. 
Canada  in  the  Session  held  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  years  of  Her  Majesty's 
Reign,  chaptered  One  hundred  and  four,  intituled:  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  Trustees  of  the  Friends',  or  Quakers',  Seminary,  in  the  Township  of 
Hallowell,  ,n  the  District  of  Prince  Edward,"  and  Whereas  the  said  Sem- 
inary was  and  is  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Friends',  now  composing  the 
yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Canada,  and  Whereas  it  has  been  repre  anted 
by  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Allen  M.  Dorland,  Mr.  Gilbert  Jones,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
li T.  Hubbs  three  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Friends'  Seminary,  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  held  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  chaptered  One"  hundred  and  four,  and 
fully  authorized  to  act  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  Corporation,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  said  yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  that  the  usefulness  of  the  said 
Seminary  would  be  largely  increased  by  changing  its  location  to  the  Town- 
ship of  Pickering,  near  the  Village  of  Duffin's  Creek,  in  the  County  of  On- 
tario, in  the  said  Province  of  Ontario,  and  that  a  new  Act  of  Incorporation 
IS  thereby  rendered  desirable,  and  Whereas  it  is  proper  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  said  Petition;  Therefore  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent o^  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  fol- 

h  The  yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Canada 
shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  to  establish  a  Seminary  in  the 
Township  of  Pickering  near  the  Village  of  Duffin's  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  sound  practical  Education  including  the  Classics;  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  that  object  are  empowered,   at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  the   said 
lownship  of  Pickering,  to  appoint  three  Trustees,  who  shall  be  Members  of 
said   Society   and   Residents  of  this   Province,  in  accordance  with  the  utges  o 
the  said  Society,  who  shall  hold  office  during  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  their 
Successors  m  office  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,   constituted  and 
known    as    ''The    Trustees   of    the    Friends'    Seminary   of    Ontario,''    a"d 
hall,   by    that    name,    have    perpetual    succession  and    a    Common    Seal 
Hith    power    to    alter,    renew,    or    change    the    same    at    pleasure;    and 
by    the     said     name,     may,     from     time     to    time,     and     at     all     times 
Zl""'     "...  ««     P-chasers    any     interests     in     lands     and    Tene^ 

ments,  and  the  same  alienate,  lease,  mortgage  and  dispose  of,  and  pur- 
cl^se  others  m  their  stead;  Provided  always,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  the  said 
Corporation  shall  at  no  time  acquire,  or  hold,  as  purchasers  any  Lands  or 
Tenements,  or  interests  therein,  exceeding  in  the  whole,  at  any  one  time  the 
annual  value  o  Five  thousand  dollars,  now  otherwise  'than  for  their  act  ,al 
use    or    occupa  ion,  for    the    purposes  of    the  said  Corporation;  and     it    i 

from  tlmlTt  '  'YV'^  -id  Corporation  may,  by  the  nam'e  afo'resai 
from  time  to  time,  take,  or  hold,  by  Gift,  Devise,  or  Bequest  any  Lands  o^ 
Tenements,  or  interests  therein,  if  such  Gift.  Devise  or  Bequi,  be  t'acl 
at  leas  six  months  before  the  death  of  the  Person  making  the  same  b rt 
the  said  Corporation  shall,  at  no  time,  take,  or  hold,  by  any  Gift,  Device  or 
Bequest,  so  as  that  the  annual  value  of  any  Lands,  or  Tenement's,  or  X 
-ts  therein,  so  to  Is  taken,  or.  held  by  Gift,  Devise,  or  Bequest    shall    at 
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any  one  time  in  the  whole,  exceed  the  ann'ial  vahie  of  One  thousand  dol- 
hir.s ;  and  no  Lands,  or  Tenements,  or  interests  therein,  acquired  by  Gift, 
Devise,  or  Bequest,  shall  be  held  by  the  said  Corporation  for  a  longer  period 
than  seven  years  after  the  acquisition  thereof,  and,  within  such  period, 
they  shall  respectively  be  absolutely  disposed  of  by  the  said  Corporation,  so 
that  it  no  longer  retain  any  interest  therein ;  and  the  proceeds  on  such  dis- 
position shall  be  invested  in  Public  Securities,  Municipal  Debentures,  or 
other  approved  Securities,  not  including  Mortgages,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Corporation  ;  and  such  Lands,  or  interests  therein,  .or  such  thereof  which 
may  not,  within  the  said  period,  have  been  so  disposed  of,  shall  revert  to 
the  Person  from  wTiom  the  same  was  acquired,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators, or  Assigns.  And  the  said  Corporation  may  by  the  said  name 
sue,  and  be  sued,  in  all  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  as  large,  ample,  and 
beneficial  a  manner  as  any  body  politic,  or  corporate,  in  this  Province. 

2.  That  the  affairs  of  the  said  Institution  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  five,  or  more.  Members  of  the  Canada  yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  five  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum  for  business,  to  hold  office 

'owe^topnss  during  pleasure;  and  to  have  authority  and  power  to  make  By-laws,  Rules, 
and  Regulations,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  Laws  of  this  Pro- 
vince, or  to  any  By-laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  now,  or  hereafter  to  be, 
made  by  the  aforesaid  Society  of  Friends  of  the  said  Canada  yearly  Meet- 
ing, for  the  Government  and  management  of  the  said  Institution  and  of 
the  affairs  and  property  thereof,  and  for  all  other  purposes  relating  to  the 
well  being  and  interest  of  the  same,  and  the  same  to  annul,  alter,  or  re- 
peal, at  pleasure,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  or  expedi- 
ent. 

3.  The  Trustees  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  at  all  times  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 

the  Committee.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  gj,^j|  ^^^  ^jj^  ^j^^y  ^f  ^jj^^^  ^^  ^^^^^j.  ^f  ^hem,  to  affix  the  Cor- 
porate Seal  to  each  and  every  Document  drawn  up,  or  issued,  by  the  said 
Committee,  and  every  such  Document,  thus  sealed  and  signed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Committee,  shall  be  held  to  be  an  act  of  the  Corporation. 

4.  All  and  every  of  the  Estate  and  Property,  Real  and  Personal,  of  the 
Institution  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  this  Act,  or  of  the  Institution 
to  which  this  Act  refers,  including  all  valid  Bequests  made  to  the  said  In- 
stitution, held  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  all  debts  due,  or 
rights  possessed,  by  the  snid  Institution,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  said 
time,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said  Trustees  hereby  constituted 
and  appointed  namely,  Mr.  Allen  M.  Dorland,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Jones,  and  Mr. 
William  T.  Hubbs,  and  their  Successors  in  Office,  who  shall,  in  like  manner, 
be  liable  to,  and  for,  all  debts  due  by,  or  claims  upon,  the  said  Institution; 

Annual  return  Provided  always,  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  Property  to  be  holden  by 

theCWef  the  said  Institution,  under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  including  a  general 

o?ich«)fs"'^^"^  account  of  the  year's  operations,  the  number  of  Pupils  in  attendance,  their 

classification,  and,  when  the  Institution  is  in  operation,  shall  be  presented 

annually  to  the  Chief  Superintende  t  of  Education,  and  so  much  of  it,  as 

he  deems  expedient,  be  by  him  embodied  in  his  Annual  Report. 

6.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  effect,  or  be  construed  to  affect,  in 
any  manner  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty,  her  Heirs,  or  Successors,  or  of  any 
Person,  or  Persons,  body  politic,  or  corporate,  such  only  excepted  as  are 
hereinbefore  mentioned  and  provided  for. 

6.  The  said  Trustees  shall  be    liable    to  render  a    Statement    of  their 
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Note.  The  Act  rehiting  to  Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  with  the 
Rmnarks  on  Mr.  Edward  Blake's  Speech  in  regard  to  the  Bill,  while  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  is  in- 
serted in  the  two  following  Chapters  of  this  Volume. 


ent    of  their 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN  ACT  TO  IMPROVE  THE  COMMON  AND   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 
or  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

Received  the  Roynl  Asent  on  the  15th  of  February,  1871. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative   Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows: 

Public  Schools  to  be  Frei^Fees  in  Cities  and  Towns,  btceteha,  for  Text  Books. 

1.  All  Common  Schools,  which  shall  hereaftor  be  designated  and  known  as 'Public 
Schools,  shall  be  Free  Schools;  and  the  Trustees  of  School  Sections,  and  the  Municipal 
Councils  of  Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  Townships,  shall,  in  the  manner  now  provided 
by  Law,  levy  and  collect  the  Rate  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  School  division 
or  Municipality,  (as  the  case  may  be),  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  Schools,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Trustees  thereof;  Provided  that  Public  School  Boards  in  Cities  Towns 
and  Villages,  may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  collect  from  Parents  and  Guardians  of 
children  atterding  their  School,  a  sum  not  exceeding  Twenty  cents  per  month,  per 
Pupil,  to  defray  the  cost  of  Text  Books,   Stationery  and  other  Contingencies. 

Proper  Accommodation  to  be  Provided  by  Trustees 

2    Each  School  Corporation  shall  provide  adequate  Accommodations  for  all  children 
of  School  age  m  their  School  division,  or  Municipality. 

Provisions  in  Regard  to  the  Right  of  Children  to  be  Educated. 

3-  Every  child,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  years  inclusive,  shall  have  the 
right  to  attend  some  School,  or  be  otherwise  educated  for  four  months  in  each  vear  ■ 
and  any  Parent,  or  Guardian,  who  does  not  provide  that  each  child  between  the"  ages 
aforesaid  under  his  care  shall  attend  some  School,  or  be  otherwise  educated,  as  th'is 
of  right  declared,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  by  this  \ct 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  any  Pupil  who  shall  be  adjudged  so  refractory  by\he 
Trusteos,  (or  a  majority  of  them),  and  the  Teacher,  that  his  presence  in  the  School  is 
deemed  injurious  to  the  other  Pupils,  may  be  dismissed  from  sue'  -chool,  and,  where 
practicable,   removed  to  an  Industrial  School;   Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  be 

T2ZTi::L^zZn:t:::oi^  ''''^'  ^  ""^^^° '-'-''  -  *°  --^^  ^  ^-estant 

4^  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Police  Magistrate  of  any  City,  or  Town,  and  for 
any  Magistrate  in  any  Village,  or  Township,  or  Town,  where  there  is  no  Police  MagVs- 

Perl       11         T^  "If  ^'"'^^  "P''"   ^"^  complaint  made  by  the  Trustees,   or   any 
Person  authorized  by  them,  against  any  Parent,  or  Guardian,  for  the  violation  of  this 

Ti^    .1  x°  ™%'^  "     "-    "-*•  «^^««d^"g  ^'^'^  dollars  for  the  first  wilful  offence-  and 
double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent  offence ;  which  fine  and  penalty  shall  be  "nf'orced 
Provild         "     ^y-  hundred  and  fortieth  Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act 
Piovided,  nevertheless,  that  the  Police  Magistrate,  or  Justice,  shall  not  be  bound  to" 


but  may,  in  his  diaoretinn,  forego  to  iHHiin  tlio  Warrant  for  th«  impriRoiimont  of  tlio 
Offender  aa  in  said  Heotion  in  provided  ;  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  ho  the  duty  of 
such  Magistrate  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  he,  the  circumstances  of  any  party  com- 
plained of,  and  whether  such  alleRod  violation  has  been  wilful,  or  has  been  caused  by 
extreme  poverty,  or  ill-health,  or  too  great  distance  from  any  School;  and,  in  either 
of  the  latter  cases,  the  Magistrate  shall  not  award  punishment,  but  shall  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  Trustees  of  the  division  in  which  the  offence  has  ocourrod. 

SoHOOK  Tnsprctorb   in  Cocntieh,    Cities   and   Towns, — Thkir   Qiiamfioationb. 

5.  In  each  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  there  shall  be  one,  or  more,  School 
Officers,  to  be  called  County  Inspectors,  who  shall  have  charge  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  nor  less  than  fifty.  Schools  each ;  Provided  always,  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  appoint  more  than  one  such  Officer  in  each  Riding  of  a  County; 
And  provided  further,  that  in  Counties  containing  any  Municipality  wherein  the 
French,  or  German,  language  is  the  common,  or  prevailing,  language,  an  Inspector  may 
have  charge  of  any  number  of  Schools  not  less  than  forty. 

6.  Each  City,  or  Town,  shall  be  a  County  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  the 
Inspector  shall  be  called  the  City,  or  Town,  Inspector,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers 
of  a  County  Inspector  in  such  City,  or  Town,  except  such  as  relate  to  investigating  and 
deciding  on  School  Trustee  election  complaints,  which  now  by  L..  \  devolve  on  the 
County  Judge. 

7.  The  qualifications  of  County,  City,  or  Town,  Inspectors  sha'ii,  irom  time  to  time, 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  shall  determine  the  time  and 
manner  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Qualification,  and  grant  Cer- 
tificates of  Qualification  ;  and  no  one  not  holding  such  Certificate  of  Qualification  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  appointed  an  Inspector. 

8.  Each  County  Council,  and  each  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees  in  a  City,  or 
Town,  shall  appoint  from  among  those  holding  the  necessary  Certificate  of  Qualification, 
one  Person  to  be  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  such  founty.  City,  or  Town;  and  in 
Counties  whore  there  are,  or  shall  be,  more  than  fifty  Public  Schools,  the  County 
Council  may  appoint  two,  or  more.  Persons,  (according  to  the  number  of  Schools), 
holding  such  Certificates,  to  be  Inspectors,  and  prescribe  and  number  the  territorial 
limits  of  each;  Provided  nevertheless,  that  any  County,  City,  or  Town,  Inspector  shall 
be  subject  to  dismissal  at  pleasure  by  the  Coucil,  or  Board,  appointing  him,  or  by  the 
Lieutenant-Goyernor-in-Council,  (as  regards  any  County  Inspector),  for  misconduct, 
or  inefficiency ;  and  the  vacancy  thus  caused  shall  be  filled  from  the  list  of  those  legally 
qualified  by  the  Council,  or  Board,  authorized  to  appoint  such  Inspector;  Provided 
likewise,  that  no  Inspector  dismissed  shall  be  reappointed,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  party  who  has  dismissed  him;  And  provided  furthermore,  that  in  a  County  where 
there  are  two,  or  more,  County  Inspectors,  the  Council  of  such  County  may,  from  time 
to  time,  change,  or  remove,  such  Inspectors  from  one  Circuit,  or  Riding  of  the  County 
to  another. 

9.  Each  Inspector  of  Schools  so  appointed,  shall  have  the  oversight  of  all  Public 
Schools  in  the  Townships  and  Villages  within  the  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  or  part 
of  the  County,  or  union  of  Counties,  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and  shall  have  all 
the  powers  in  each  Municipality  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
obligations  conferred,  or  imposed  by  Law,  upon  "Local  Superintendents,"  and  which  are 
conferred,  or  imposed  by  this  Act,  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  be  given  to 
him,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

10.  The  remuneration  of  each  City,  or  Town,  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  provided  for  by  the  Board  appointing  him ;  the  remuneration  of  the  County 
Inspector  shall  not  be  less  than  Five  dollars  per  School  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
by  the  County  Council,  which  shall  also  have  authority  to  determine  and  provide  for 
the  allowance  for  Travelling  Expenses ;  Provided  also,   that   it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
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liieutonant-novornor-in-Cnunoil  to  direct  th«  pi,  out  of  t      Oonnolid'  ^pd  Rev<nir«, 

of  nn  nrlditiotinl  autn  not  exocHuling  Five  dollars  ^,^i   .School  per  iintmrn  i       noh  Cot       v 
Inspoctor. 

Examination  of  Public  Schooi,  Tha(;iier«. 

11.  Ench  County  Council,  and  the  Board  of  Public  School  TruHtoefl  in  each  City, 
shall  appoint  a  County,  or  City,  Bonrd  of  Examiners,  (for  the  examination  and  licenninR 
of  Tt-achorB,  in  accordance  with  the  ReRulntions  provided  by  Law),  consistinR  of  the 
County,  or  City  Inspector,  {an  the  case  may  be),  and  two  or  more  other  competent 
Persons,  whose  qualifications  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  Provided  always,  that  in  no  such  County,  or  City,  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, the  number  of  Members  shall  exceed  five;  and  in  all  cases,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  appointed  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  the 
payment  of  th»'ir  expenses  shMl  bo  provided  for  as  authorized  by  the  Sixteenth  Section 
of  the  School   Law   Amendment  Act  of  1860. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  from  time  to  time, 
by  a  Committee  of  its  appointment,  or  otherwise,  to  prepare  and  prescribe  a  Programme 
and  Papers  for  the  uniform  Examination  and  classification  of  Public  School  Teachers; 
Provided,  that  First  Class  Certificates  of  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  only,  and  Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates  by 
County  and  City  Boards  of  Examiners  only;  And  provided  also,  that  First  and  Second 
CInsE  Certificates,  given  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be  permanent  during 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  Holders,  and  valid  in  all  the  Municipalities  of  the  Province; 
Provided  likewise,  that  all  JBxisting  Certificates  of  Qualification  of  Teachers  shall  remain 
in  force  in  their  respective  Counties,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Act  under 
which  they  were  granted,  and  that  upon  their  ceasing  to  be  valid,  as  provided  by  Law, 
they  shall  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  under  the  Regulations  and  Programmes,  pre- 
pnred  under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  Provided  furthermore,  that  all  Local  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools  shall  continue  in  ofiice,  and  discharge  their  duties  as  heretofore, 
until  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  County  Inspectors,  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

Provision  for  Tbachinq  Natural  History,  Agricultural  Chemistry  anb  Mechanics. 

13.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  training 
of  Teachers,  the  Programme  of  Studies,  the  selection  of  Text  Books,  and  special  Regu- 
lations, to  provide  for  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  Elements  of  Natural  History, 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  Mechanics,  and  of  Agriculture. 


Township  Public  School  Boards  may  be  Formed. 

14.  The  Municipal  Council  of  any  Township  may.  in  case  a  majority  of  the  resident 
Householders  and  Freeholders  in  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  several  .School  Sections,  at 
Public  Meetings  called  in  each  School  Section  of  the  Township,  shall  so  desire  it,  form 
the  Township  into  one  School  Municipality,  as  is  each  City  and  Town,  and  establish 
a  Township  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees,  as  provided  by  the  Thirty-second  Section 
of  the  Consolidated  School  Act. 

Sizi,   \ND  Formation  of  Public  School  Sections  in  Townships. 

15.  No  .School  Section  shall  be  formed  after  the  yp.ar  One  thousand  eight  hundroH 
and  seventy-one,  which  shall  contain  less  than  fifty  resident  children,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years,  unless  the  area  of  such  Section  shall  contain  more  than  four 
square  miles. 
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I'J.  Tho  nuijtuity  of  tho  Trimtopii.  or  any  flv«  Hiit«piiy«»iK  (if  a  Hdlmol  Beotion,  th»ll 
hnvo  tho  riuht  of  iipponl,  or  roinpl«int,  to  thoiv  ('ounty  Coiiiioil  tiKaiimt  any  Hy-luw, 
or  Hoanliition  whii-h  has  boon  piimtod,  or  may  ho  pnNHcd,  liy  tlio  TowiiHliip  Coiiiitil  lor 
tho  formation,  or  Bltorntioii,  of  timir  Hohool  Hoot  ion  ;  and  it  may  and  Hhull  bo  biwfid  for 
•uoh  County  Council  to  appoint  a  (lonunittot*  of  not  nioro  than  flvn,  or  U>M  thnii  thn>o 
oompotiint  PorHouH,  (two  of  whom  nhall  bo  tho  County  J>id(i:o  and  a  County  Fnnpoctor, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  Bhall  form  a  (pioruni,)  to  invostiKato  tho  mattor  of  such 
upp.al.  or  ooinpiaint,  and  confirm  or  disallow  tho  Hy-iaw,  or  RoHolution  complained  of; 
and  itii  tho  roprosontation  and  potition  of  tlio  mnjority  of  tho  TruHto<>«,  or  HatcpayorH, 
of  two,  or  moro,  School  Sootionn  in  a  TowUHliip,  prosont  at  spocial  McotinpH  called  for, 
that  purposp.  tho  County  Council  shall  havo  authority  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  not 
It'Hi  than  live  compotont  PorHons,  (two  of  whom  shall  bo  tho  County  Jud^o  nn<l  a  Coiinty 
Inspector,  and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum),  to  roviso  and  altoi  tho  boun- 
darios  of  tho  School  Sections  of  such  Township,  so  far  as  to  sottio  tho  matters  con»- 
plained  of;  Provided  olways,  that  no  Person  shall  bo  oompt)tont  to  act  on  either  of  tho 
Committees  mentioned  in  this  cbuiHc*  of  this  Act,  who  was  a  Member  of  tli<"  'I'ownNliip 
Council  tha^  passed  tho  By-law,  or  Uosolution  complained  of;  And  provido<l  also,  that 
tho  altorotions  made  in  tho  boundaries  of  i.ny  School  Section  by  such  Committoo,'  shall 
not  take  oflFect  before  tho  end  of  tho  year  during  which  they  shall  bo  made,  and  of  which 
alterations  due  notice  shall  be  Kivon  by  tho  Inspector  to  tho  Clerk  of  tho  Township  and 
to  tho  Trustees  of  tho  School  Sections  concerned ;  Provided  furthermore,  that  tho  School 
boundaries  of  a  Village,  existing  at  tho  time  of  its  incorporation,  shall  continue  in  force, 
notwithstanding  its  incorporation,  until  altered  under  tho  authority  of  tho  School  Lows! 

Owner  ov  Land  mint  Skll  Schooi,  House  Sitk  Srlkctkd— Kxcej-tion. 

17.  On  the  selection  of  land,  as  provided  by  Law,  for  a  School  Site,  for  tlie  erection 
of  a  School  House  and  necessary  Buildings,  or  for  enlarging  School  Premises,  if  the 
owner  of  such  land  shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same,  or  shall  d.-mand  therefor  a  price 
deemed  unreasonable  by  tho  Trustees  of  any  Section  or  Board  of  Trustees  in  Cities, 
Towns,  or  incorporated  Villages,  tho  Proprietor  of  such  land,  and  tho  Trustees! 
or  Boards  of  Trustees,  shall  each  forthwith  select  an  Arbitrator ;  and  tho  Arbitrators! 
thus  chosen,  and  the  County  Inspector,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  appraise  the  damages 
to  the  Owner  of  such  land,  and  npon  tho  tender  of  payment  of  the  amount  of  such 
damages  to  the  Owner  by  the  School  Trustees,  tho  land  shall  bo  taken  and  used  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid;  Provided  nothing  herein  contained,  shall  authorize  the  selection  in 
a  Township  of  a  Site  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  Garden,  Orchard,  Pleasure  Ground, 
or  Dwelling  House,  without  tho  consent  of  tho  Owner  of  such  Site;  And  provider! 
further,  that  in  Cities,  Towns  and  incorporated  Villages,  vacant  land  only  shall  bo  taken 
without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  or  Owners. 

Formation  and   Alteration  of  Union   Sections— Inspector's   Duty— Assessment. 

18.  On  the  formation,  or  alteration,  of  a  union  School  Section,  or  division  under 
the  authority  of  tho  Fifth  Section  of  the  School  Law  Amendn^cnt  Act  of  Eight-en 
hundred  and  sixty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  County  Iv.Kpector  concerned  forthwith 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Resolution,  by  which  the  formation,  or  alteration,  was  made, 
to  tho  Clerk  of  the  Municipality  'affected  by  such  Resolution ;  Provided  ii>x,  that  it 
shall  be  competent  for  any  County  Tnspeotor  to  call  a  Meeting  of  the  parties  authorised 
to  form  and  alter  union  School  Sections,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for,  and  be  the  duty  of 
the  Reeves  of  the  Township  out  of  which  the  Section  is  formed,  with  the  County 
Inspector,  to  equalize  the  Assessment. 

Township  Clerk  Required  to  Prepare  School  Map  of  the  Township. 

1^-  Should  the  Clerk  neglect,  or  refuse,  to  prepare  and  furnish  the  Map  of  the 
School  divisions  of  his   Municipality,   as  required  by  the   Forty-ninth   Section   of   the 
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0«n«,lidat.v,l  School  Act,  he  shall  render  himself  |i„hh,  to  n  pennlty  not  exeeedinK  Ten 
dollars,  to  be  m...vered  before  a  MaKistrate,  for  tho  School  purposes  of  his  Municipality, 
nt  tl..'  instance  of  i  .•>    Untepayer  thereof. 

I'liovisioN  roM  Mkcithino  a  Tka(  iikh's  T?»!«ini>;NrB. 

a««horit?r  ''"'"r  "[.""r  "^'^'r'  ^'"*'""'  "■■  ^^""''•'••"'i^v,  «h„ll  hare  tho  same 
auihor.ty  u  prov.de  ..  l»es,.lenco  for  a  Sehool  Teacher  tl.a»  the.v  v  nv  have  by  f-aw  to 
pr<»v.de  School  Accommodation. 

TnvHTmH'  Annua,,  Sonoo,,  «Br«HT-A,-nTTOii»-flriioor,  Insprcto..^. 

School' J'";  ""'"".'  ;f  "";  ^f'^"'^  ''''""*"■"  ■■"'"•'•♦"^  ^'^  ^"^^  *"  ^^  '«■■<!  ^-^-r.  the  Annual 
School  M.,ot.n«,  shall  ,„clude  a  sum.nary  of  their  proreediuKs,  and  state  of  the  School 

.lur.n«  tho  year    together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  Ueceipt.  and  Kxponditun      ,«," 

r;z  brz'c:t.;y 'J::;::;:.^"^ ""-''-  -  *^^  ^— ^-  '^  «^""  •-  -^--^  to  and 

Who  Shall  Cau.  Scnoor,  TntsTKB  Meetinob. 

22.  Should  the  Secretary  of  a  Trustee  Corporation  „o^-oct,  or  refuse    at  any  time 
to  «.ve  not.co  of  a  School  Trustee  Meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Trustee  to  do  so. 

TUCSTEES     MtrST      TAKE      SeC.RITV      KPOM      HECKKTAHy-TuEAHrUKa-TH.n.     I^KHPONSiniUTV. 

I       ^•'!/."/^°"*'y«  <^<'\^*ot^i   in  any  School   Section   by   M.e  Trustee  Corporation     shall 
be  pa,d   mto     he  hands  of  the  Seoretary-Treasurer  th.-reof;    „„d  should   the   Tr'ustee. 

reZl'/;   T"        •   *",?'^'*^   ''"'"^  """'"^-^   ^'•"'"   """^    S-retary-Treasurer,   th  ;     haU 
e  held  to  be  p.r«onallv  responsible  for  such  Moneys;  and  the  provisions  of  the  One 
hundred  and  th.rty-sevonth  Section  of  tho  Consolidated  School  Ac"  shall  apply  to  thorn 

Chairman  when  Elected  Truhtkk  to  make  Declaration  of  OrFirB. 

Mo  f-^'  ^""l  ^^^''■'"'^"  "^  '^  ^'^"""^  ^""ti"K'  ^ho  may  be  elected  School  Trustee  at  such 
Meet.ng,  shall  make  the  declaration  of  office,  now  required  of  Trustees  by  Law  in 
presence  of  th..  Secretary  of  such  Meeting.  ^  ' 

Appointment  of   School   Site   Arbitrators-Their   Powers. 

26.  Should  the  majority  of  the  School  Tru.stees,  or  the  majority  of  a  Public  SnT,n„l 
Mee  mg,  neglect,  or  refuse,  in  case  ot  a  difference  in  regard  To  a  sLo   Sit!   to 

::st:Tatv'  ^t;'i ^ ^'^^ '''-''-''  «-*^-  'f  th^^fii^r's  orr 

0    thi     Acf        7"'':^  ^""^  ''^''''^  ''  "  '^^^""'  Site,  ns  provided  by  Section  Seventeen 

in  oo„„,„e,L  „,  .h,  „t7L  T  "  '  f,T"-''c"',T''""°'  "'  T  J""'"'  ^-«°«- 
competent  for  'how  ore^nt  t.^  ™  -■»■■',    ■'"■'"  Culleagors  to  meet  tliem,  it  .hall  be 

.na  „.e  the  ^^^i^^'cz^  ^'::TZz:r' ""  ""-^^'^ "-  ^-" 
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Arbitration  bbtween  Trustees  and  Teachers  Abolished. 

27.  All  matters  of  difference  between  Trustees  and  Teachers,  authorized  and  required 
by  the  EiKhty-fourtb,  Eighty-fifth,  Eighty-sixth  and  Eighty-seventh  Sections  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act,  passed  in  the  Twenty-second  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign, 
and  Chaptered  Sixty-four;  the  Niijth  Section  of  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act, 
passed  in  the  Twenty-third  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  and  Chaptered  Forty-nine; 
and  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  Grammar  School  Improvement  Act  of  1865,  passed  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  and  Chaptered  Twenty-nine,  to  be  settled 
by  Arbitration,  shall  hereafter  be  brought  and  decided  in  the  Division  Court  by  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  in  each  County;  and  the  said  clauses  of  the  said  Acts  are 
hereby  repealed;  Provided  always,  that  the  decision  of  any  County  Judge  in  all  such 
oases  may  be  appealed  from,  as  provided  in  the  One  hundred  and  eighth  and  five  follow- 
ing Sections,  or  Sub-sections,  of  the  said  Consolidated  Common  School  Act,  and  the 
Twenty-eighth  Section  of  this  Act. 


HI 


•  i 


What  a  County  Judge  Must  Do  in  Appeat,  Cases. 

28.  Any  Division  Court  Judge  receiving  an  intimation  of  appeal  from  his  decision, 
under  the  authority  of  the  One  hundred  and  eighth  and  five  following  Sections  of  the 
Consolidated  School  Act,  shall  thereupon  certify,  under  his  hand,  to  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  the  statement  of  claim  and  other  proceedings  in  the  Case, 
together  with  the  evidence  and  his  own  judgment  thereon,  and  all  objections  made 
thereto. 

Vacation  from  15th  July  to  15th  August  in  Public  Schools. 

29.  The  Summer  Vacations  of  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  from  the  Fifteenth 
day  of  July  to  the  Fifteenth  day  of  August,  inclusive. 

Scndry  Amendments  to  the  Consolidated  School  Law. 

30.  Several  Sections  and  Sub-sections  of  the  Consolidated  Common  School  Act  for 
Upper  Canada,  passed  in  the  Twenty-second  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  and  Chap- 
tered Sixt^-four,  shall  be  amended  as  follows:  — 

(1)  In  the  Twenty-third  Section,  and  after  the  words  "Twenty  dollars,"  shall  read, 
"to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
School  Section,  or  by  any  two  Ratepayers,  for  its  use." 

(2)  In  the  Second  Sub-section  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Section,  the  words,  "and  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  Collectors  of  County,  or  Township,  Rates  and 
Assessments."  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: — "and  shall  have  the  same  powers 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  his  School  Section  and  Township,  as  a  Township 
Collector,  in  collecting  Rates  in  a  Township,  or  County,  as  provided  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations  and  Assessment  Acts." 

(3)  The  Eighth  Sub-section  of  the  same  (Twenty-seventh')  Section  shall  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  the  words  therein  after  the  word   "Salaries." 

(4)  The  Ninth  Sub-section  of  the  same  (Twenty-seventh)  Section,  after  the  words 
"School  Section,"  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: — "but  they,  [the  Trustees], 
shall  not  give  such  Order  in  behalf  of  any  Teacher,  except  for  the  actual  time  during 
which  said  Teacher,  while  employed,  held  a  legal  Certificate  of  Qualification." 

(5)  At  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Sub-section  of  the  same  (Twenty-seventh)  Section, 
the  following  words  shall  be  added:  —  "and  in  case  of  any  omission,  or  mistake,  in  such 
Roll    tho  Townshin  Cnuncil  shall  have  authoritv  to  correct  it." 

(6)  In  the  First  Sub-section  of  the  Ninety-first  Section,  the  words,  "he  shall  appor- 
tion no  Money,"  shall  read,  "he  shall  apportion,  but  shall  not  give  an  order  to  pay 
Money." 
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Meaning  op  Refekencb  to  Municipal  and  Assessment  Acts. 

31.  Wherever  any  reference  is  made  in  any  School  Act  to  the  Municipal  Institutions 
or  Assessment,  Acts,  it  shall  be  held  to  mean  those  Acts,  or  Amendments  to  them' 
which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  performing  any  duty  under  their  authority. 

Public  Schools  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 

32.  The  Public  Schools  in  Cities,  Towns  and  incorporated  Villages  shall  be  under 
the  management  of  Boards  of  Public  School  Trustees;  and  each  of  such  Boards  shall 
be  a  Corporation  under  the  designation  of  Public  School  Board,  and  shall  succeed  to 
all  the  property,  rights,  obligations  and  powers  of  Boards  of  Common  School  Trustees 
in  such  Cities  Towns  and  Villages;  Provided  that  the  Common  School  Boards  shall 
continue  m  office  until  their  Successors  are  elected,  as  provided  by  the  Thirty-third 
section  of  this  Act. 

33.  The  Members  of  the  Public  School  Boards  shall  be  elected  and  classified  in  the 
manner  provided  by  Law  for  the  election  and  classification  of  Common  School  Trustees 
in  Cities,  Towns,  and  incorporated  Villages. 

Course  op  Study  in  High  Schools. 

34  Boards  of  Grammar  School  Trustees  shall  be  designated  High  School  Boards- 
and  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  High  Schools,  in  which 
provision  shall  be  made  for  teaching  to  both  male  and  female  Pupils  the  higher 
branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education,  including  the  Natural  Sciences,  with 
special  reference  to  Agriculture,  and,  also,  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German 
^nguages,  to  those  Pupils  whose  Parents,  or  Guardians  may  desire  it,  according  to  a 
Programme  o  Studies  and  Regulations,  which  shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council;  and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  exempt  any  High 
School  which  shall  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  provide  the  necessary  qualified  Teachers, 
from  the  obligation  to  teach  the  German  and  French  languages. 

Grammar  School  Act  to  Api-ly  to  High  Schools— New   Ones. 

35.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Grammar  School  Act  shall,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  apply  to  High  Schools,  their  Trustees,  Head  Masters  and 
other  Officers,  as  fully  as  they  apply  to  Grammar  Schools  and  their  Officers  And  as 
far  as  the  fund  will  permit,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  additional  High  Schools  upon  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Grammar  School  Act  and  this  Act. 

Local  Assessment  for  High  Schools  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 

36.  The  Grammar,  or  High  School,  Grant  shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  aid  of  High 
Schools;  and  of  the  sums  of  money  required  to  be  raised  from  local  sources  for  the 
support  of  a  High  School  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  High  School  in  a  City,  or  Town  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County,  together  with  such  other  sum  as  may  be  required  for  the  accommodation  and 
support  of  such  School,  shall  be  provided  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  such  City,  or 
Town,  upon  the  application  of  the  High  School  Board.  In  the  case  of  a  High  School  in 
Towns,  incorporated  Viilages,  or  Townships,  one-haif  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  paid  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  County  in  which  such"  High  School 
18  situated;  upon  the  application  of  the  High  School  Board;  and  such  other  sums  as 
may  be  required   for   the  maintenance   and   School   Accommodation   of  the   said   High 
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School,  shall  be  raisod  by  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  in  which  the  High  School  is 
situated,  upon  the  application  of  the  High  School  Board ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  County 
Council  forming  the  whole,  or  part,  of  a  Cotinty  into  one  or  more  High  School  Districts, 
then  such  other  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  High  School 
shall  be  provided  by  the  High  School  Dictrict  upon  the  application  of  the  High  School 
Board  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided :  — 

(1)  The  Council  of  any  Municipality,  or  the  Councils  of  the  respective  Municipnlitiesj 
out  of  which  the  whole,  or  part,  of  such  High  School  District  is  formed,  shall,  upon  the 
application  of  the  High  School  Board,  raise  the  proportion  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
Municipality,  or  part  of  the  Municipality,  from  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  Municipality, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Condition  of  Receiving  the  Pibmc,  or  High  School,  (»rant. 

37.  No  Public,  or  High,  'School  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Fund  applicable 
to  it  imless  it  is  conducted  according  to  the  Regulations  provided  by  Law;  and  each 
High  School  conducted  according  to  Law,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  Apportionment  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  Four  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  according  to  the  average 
attendance  of  Pupils,  their  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  Study,  and  the  length 
of  time  each  such  High  School  is  kept  open,  as  compared  with  other  High  Schools. 

Admission  op  Pupils  to  High  Schools. 

38.  The  County,  City,  or  Town,  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  the  High 
School  Board  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  High  School  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School,  according  to  the  Regula- 
tions and  Programme  of  Examination  provided  according  to  Law;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools  to  see  that  such  Regulations  are  duly  observed 
in  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  the  High  Schools;  Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  Pupils 
already  admitted  as  Grammar  School  Pupils  according  to  Law,  shall  be  he'd  eligible 
without  further  examination  for  admission  as  Pupils  of  the  High  Schools ;  Ano  provided 
furthermore,  that  Pupils  from  any  part  of  the  County  in  which  a  High  School  is,  or 
may  be,  established  shall  be  admitted  to  such  School  on  the  same  terms  as  Pupils 
within  the  Town,  or  Village,  of  such  School. 

Inspectors  of  High  Schools. 

39.  The  Inspector,  or  Inspectors,  of  Grammar  Schools  now  authorized  by  Law, 
•hall  be  known  as  the  Inspector,  or  Inspectors,  of  High  Schools. 


High  School  Districts  to  be  Defined — TRnsTEES. 

40.  Every  County  Council  shall  determine  the  limits  of  each  High  School  District 
for  each  Grammar  School  now  existing  within  the  County,  and  may  form  the  whole, 
or  part,  of  one,  or  more  Townships,  Towns  and  Villages  within  its  jurisdiction  into 
a  High  School  District;  and  the  High  School  Board  of  such  District  shall  possess  all 
the  powers  within  the  said  District,  for  the  support  and  management  of  their  High 
School,  and  in  respect  to  the  County  Council,  as  are  possessed  under  the  Grammar 
School  Acts  and  this  Act  by  High  School  Boards  in  respect  to  the  support  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Schools  under  their  care;  and  such  County  Council  may  appoint  and 
determine  the  continuance  and  sucoosp.ion  in  .".ffice  of  sis  duly  qualified  Persons  as 
Members  of  such  High  S.  hool  Board.  Provided,  however,  that  existing  Grammar  School 
divisions  already  established  shall  be  called  High  School  Districts,  and  continue  as  such 
until  otherwise  altered  by  the  By-law  of  such  County  Council. 
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ESTABLI.SIIMBNT     OP     Coi,LEOIATE     iNSTITrTRH— CoNDITIONH     OF     (»RANT. 

41.  And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  tlie  establishment  of  superior  Classical 
Schools,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lieutenant-Govornor-in-Council  to  confer  upon  any 
High  School,  in  which  not  less  than  Four  Masters  are  fully  employod  in  teaching  the 
subjects  of  the  prescribed  Curriculum,  and  in  which  the  daily  average  of  male  Pupils 
studying  the  Latin,  or  Greek,  language  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty,  the  name  Collegiate 
Institute;  and,  towards  the  support  of  such  Collegiate  Institute,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an  additional  sum, 
at  the  rate  of,  and  not  exceeding  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  out  of 
the  Superior  Education  Fund,  provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Tenth  Section  of 
the  Consolidated  Grammar  School  Act,  passed  in  the  Twenty-second  year  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  Chaptered  Sixty-three;  Provided,  that,  if  in  any  year  the  average  of 
Pupils  above  described  shall  fall  below  Sixty,  or  the  number  of  Masters  bo  less  than 
Four,  the  additional  Grant  shall  cease  for  that  year;  and,  if  the  said  average  shall 
continue  to  be  less  than  Sixty,  or  the  number  of  Masters  less  than  Four,  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  the  Institution  shall  forfeit  the  name  and  privilege  of  a  Collegiate  Institute, 
until  restored  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  under  the  conditions  provided 
by  this  Section. 

EbTABLISHMENT   of   iNDtrSTRIAL    ScHOOLS    IN    CiTlES    AND    ToWNS. 

42.  The  Public  School  Board  of  each  City,  Town  and  Village  may  establish  one,  or 
more,  Industrial  Schools  for  otherwise  neglected  children,  and  make  all  needful  regula- 
tions and  employ  the  means  requisite  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such  children,  and  for 
the  support,  and  management  and  discipline  of  such  School,  or  Schools. 

Annual  Payments  to  Superannuated  School  Teachers'  Fund. 

43.  Each  male  Teacher  of  a  Public  School  holding  a  Certificate  of  Qualification, 
under  the  School  Acts  of  this  Province  shall,  and  each  such  female  Teacher  may  pay 
into  the  Fund  for  the  support  of  Superannuated  School  Teachers  the  sum  of  Four 
dollars  annually;  and  each  Inspector  of  Schools  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
deduct  one-half  of  such  sum  semi-annually  from  any  payments  made  by  him  to  any 
male  Teacher  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment; Provided  always,  that  any  Teacher  retiring  from  the  profession  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  back  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  one-half  of  any  sums  thus  paid  in  by 
him  to  the  Fund;  And  provided  further,  that,  on  the  decease  of  any  Teacher,  his 
Wife,  or  other  legal  Representative,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  full  amount 
pa'd  m  by  such  Teacher,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum  per  annum. 

Vacation  from  Ibt  July  to  15th  August  in  High  Schools. 

44  The  Summer  Vacation  in  the  High  Schools  throughout  the  Province  shall  be 
from  the  First  day  of  July  until  the  Fifteenth  day  of  August  inclusive. 

Audit  of  High  School  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

45.  The  Treasurer  of  every  High  School  Board  shall  submit  his  Accounts  to  the 
County  Auditors  to  be  audited  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  County  Treasurer's 
Acounts  are  audited,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Auditors  to  audit  such 
Accounts. 

Trustees'  Accountability  for  School  Moneys,  Etcetera. 

46.  The  One  hundred  and  thirtieth  and  seven  following  Sections  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Act,  passed  in  the  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  and  Chap- 
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tered  Sixty-foxir,  shnll  apply  to  evory  School  Trustee,  or  other  Person,  into  whose 
hands  any  School  Moneys,  or  School  property  shall  come,  and  who  neglects,  or  refuses, 
to  account  for,  or  deliver  up  the  same,  when  called  upon  by  competent  authority  to  do 
so;  and  the  County  Judge,  upon  application  of  any  two  Ratepayers  in  a  School  Section, 
or  division,  supported  by  their  affidavit  of  the  facts  made  before  a  Magistrate,  shall 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  ho  has  in  that  of  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  by 
the  said  Sections  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act;  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  School  Trustees  to  exact  security  from  every  Person  to  whom  they  entrust 
School  Money,  or  other  Rchool  property,  and  to  deposit  such  Security  with  the  Town- 
ship Council  for  safe  keeping. 

Toronto  Schooi<  Act  of  1869. 

47.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-second  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
Reign,  Chaptered  Forty-four,  intituled: — "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  respecting  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,"  are,  except  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Sections  thereof,  hereby 
declared  to  apply  to  the  City  of  Toronto  alone. 


Inconsistknt  Provisions  of  other  Acts  REPEAiiKD, 

48.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Grammar  and  Common  School  Acts  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  are  hereby  repehled. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NEW  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  ONTARIO, 
BY   THE  CHIEF   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,   1871. 

The  New  School  Act  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  the  most  important  Measure 
which  has  yet  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ontario.  In  an  educational  point  of 
view  it  is  second  only  in  importance. and  value  to  the  present  Consolidated  School  Act, 
which  was  passed  Twenty-one  years  ago,  and  which  was  the  first  Bill  assented  to  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  the  late  lamentel  Lord  Elgin,  after  the  Legislature  had  been  removed 
to  Toronto  in  1849.  The  effect  of  its  operation  will  be  to  give  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  popular  and  higher  Education  in  this  Province,  the  results  of  which  are 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  Country,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  The  history  of 
the  Bill,  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  it. 
But  there  are  a  few  points  connected  with  its  preparation  and  passage  to  which  I 
deem  it  proper  to  refer. 

The  Bill  itself  was  framed  after  a  full  and  free  consultation  on  most  of  its  proposed 
provisions  at  the  various  County  School  Conventions  held  in  the  winter  of  1868-9.  by 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.*  After  its  main  features  had  been  thus  sub- 
mitted to  popular  discussion  it  was  formally  submitted  to  the  Legislature  and  was 
there  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  a  more  critical  discussion  of  its  details  before  a  large 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  during  the  Session  of  1869-70.  As  the  result  of 
that  Conference  and  discussion  on  its  various  provisions,  it  was  again,  with  some 
modifications,  embodied  in  a  Bill,  (which  was  referred  to  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne),  and  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  December,  1870.  Although  subjected  to 
unusual  criticism  in  the  House,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  some  Members,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  Bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  first  introduced  by 
the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron,  Provincial  Secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and 
who  so  patiently,  and  yet  so  ably,  explained  and  defends  1  its  provisions.  In  no  single 
instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,'  were  changes  made  in  any  essential  principle,  or  feature 
of  the  Bi!i.  .Several  modifications  in  its  details  were,  of  course  made,  but  they  were 
chiefly  suggested  by  its  promoters,  or  without  hesitation  concurred  in  by  them  when 
offered  in  good  faith  and  without  a  party  object. 


*  For  an  account  of  these  IToceedings  see  page  143  of  the  XXIst  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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lie  liberal  and  practical  sp.nt  in  which  the  new  Act  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Mucation  Department  will  afford  the  best  answer,  and  be  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
Cluef  Superintendent   from  the   unjust  aspersions  which  some  parties  have  cast   upon 

As  an  evidence  of  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  the  whole  Act  will 
be  carried  out.  I  would  refer  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Ins  ructVon  n 
T;'  *:  '-;'Q-''fi-t'«-  "f  I'"Wic  School  Inspectors  and  of  County  Exam  Z" 
which  will  be  found  further  on.*  It  will  be  seen  by  those  Regulation.,  that  no  Examin- 
ation whatever  will  be  required  from  throe  cla.sses  of  persons,  videlicet -(f)  The 
present  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools.  (2)  Head  Masters  o  Grammar 
or  High  Schools,  or.  (3)  from  Graduates  of  Universities.  All  that  such  Person^'  i 
have    o  do  IS  to  satisfy  the  Education  Department  that  they  are  acquainted  with     he 

rd^'ltr    r  : '""'  '^';«.«"'-*'""  -«•  ^--Pl-«>   and  the  provisions  of  Ihe  W 

and  Regulations  on  those  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMFNT  HTTT  nv 
1870,  1871  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  IT  ^ 

During  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  Draft  of  School  Bill  through  the 
Legislature  a  number  of  Amendments  to  it  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edw  rd 
Blake  and  others.-each  of  which  was  rejected  by  the  House  In  introduce 
mg  Ins  Amendments  Mr.  Blake  made  an  elaborate  Speech,  which,  as  evted 
by  himself  and  published  in  a  Pamphlet,  I  am  enabled  to  in;''  n  Ih 
Chapter^     So  strongly  did  Doctor  Ryerson  dissent  from  the  remarks  of  M 

L  tteVt  M  'il  I  T  T  ^''"'^  *^^  ^*^"^^'  ^«  ^^^-«-^  the  following 
Letter  to  Mr.   Blake  through  the  columns  of   The   Globe   Newspaper.     On 

the  appearance  of  his  revised  Speech  in  Pamphlet  form.  Doctor  Ryerson 
addressed  a  second  Letter  to  Mr.  Blake,  which  I  also  insert  further  on  in 
a  very  abbreviated  form,  omitting  certain  personal  criticisms,  as  well'  as 
rakTob^cted'''  *"  *^'  particular  Sections  of  the  Bill,  to  which  Mr. 

^^^^l^^^P^  ™  ^**^-  EI^WARD  BLAKE,  IN  REPLY  TO  HIS  SPEECH    IN  THE 
HOLSE  OF  ASSEMBLY,   AGAINST  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  OF  1870,  187L 

You  have  thought  proper  on  a  recent  occasion  to  assail  the  fundamental  principles 

LZ-  IT"  .  k"'  ?^*'"  *'  ^'''''^  *'«  °"'^  •"--  "^y  -^'^^  that  System  hIsTeen 
established  and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  advancement 

Scbno?r  f '  ^"""T".  ^'^'T'  ^"'  °^  ^^°'  ^'^''^  ^''  ''«^°'"«  the  Magna  Charta  of  our 
School  System  was  before  the  Legislature  of  Canada  in  that  year,  it  was  arranged  by 
mutual  consultation,  that  the  education  of  the  people  should   not  be  made  a   political 

o  str  r'w"  T'r  •^^•^'^*\"\^-  't^  r-motion,  no  party  advantages  should 
00  sought.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  when  a  Member  of  th«  r..^„r-n"^^  -v-....i 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 'should  Tco^dt 
Ihis  was  done ;  and  when  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  whole  on  the  Bill  I 
was  r^e^ted^to  sit  injhe  House,  between  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Hincks,  to  afford 
•      *  See  page  277,  Chapter  X  XI V  of  this  Volume-.  ' ■ 
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them,  as  occasion  might  require,  answers  to  enquiries  of  Members  as  to  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill.  When  even  certain  financial  Sections  came  up,  and  Members  asked  as 
to  the  necessity  of  such  and  such  sums,  the  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was, 
that  they  could  not  tell  of  their  own  knowledge,  but  that  such  was  the  estimate  by  the 
Chief  OflBcor  of  the  Department,  and  the  Author  of  the  Bill — that  the  Estimate  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  moderate,  but  that  care  would  be  taken  that  the  money  should 
not  be  needlessly  expended. 

I  had  prepared  the  Bill  of  1850  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  (then  Attorney-General 
and  lioader  of  the  House),  who  devoted  nearly  two  days  in  going  over  it  clause  by  clause 
with  me. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  our  School  System  was  embodied  in 
the  form  of  law;  and  in  the  same  spirit  I  addressed  my  first  Circular  to  Municipal 
Councils,  adducing  the  conduct  of  the  Leaders  and  Members  of  both  parties  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  as  an  example  for  their  imitation,  in  not  allowing  the  element  or 
spirit  or  political  party  to  enter  into  the  great  work  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  in  that  spirit  of  Christian  pratiotism  have  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cils, from  1850  to  this  day,  performed  their  part  of  the  work  in  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  our  Country;  and  nothing  can  excel  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  have  acted  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  national  object. 

Tiie  Honourable  George  Brown,  and  yourself,  are  the  first  and  only  two  public 
men  of  prominence  that  have  broken  this  truce  of  party  in  the  divine  work  of  National 
Education.  Mr.  Brown  has  for  several  years  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
alarm  the  Country,  stating  ad  nauseam,  that  I  was  saddling  upon  it  a  Prussian  despot- 
ism in  the  form  of  a  School  System — yes,  that  very  System  of  school  institutions  which 
you  yourself  called  "self-working  institutions."  When  I  first  explained  and  com- 
mended the  System  of  Free  Schools,  Mr.  Brown  sought  still  further  to  alarm  the 
country  by  proclaiming  that  I  was  not  contented  with  enslaving  the  Country  by  a 
School  System  of  Prussian  despotism,  but  that  I  was  now  proposing  to  "pauperize"  it 
by  establishing  a  system  of  "pauper  schools."  When  I  afterwards,  by  legislative  aid, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries  and  Prize  Books  for  the  Schools,  Mr. 
Brown  again  sounded  the  alarm  that  I  was  ruining  the  Book  Trade.  But  that  sysetm 
which  Mr.  Brown  formerly  decried  as  a  "Prussian  despotism,"  has  become  a  cherished 
object  of  affection  with  the  people  of  this  Country,  and  as  the  British  School  Commis- 
sioner to  America,  the  Reverend  James  Fraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  said, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  voluntary  system  of  any  School  System  with  which  he  had 
met  in  America,  while  he  considered  the  teaching  in  the  Canadian  Schools  the  more 
solid,  but  that  of  the  American  Schools  more  showy.  Mr.  Brown's  "pauper  S'-;hools" 
of  twenty  years  ago  have  been  adopted  by  the  Country  as  the  best  and  noblest  System 
of  Schools  ever  devised;  and,  by  the  chronicles  of  the  Globe  itself,  the  Book  trade  has 
acquired  a  rapid  and  still  enlarging  expansion,  and  the  commencement  of  that  rapid 
expansion  is  co-temporary  with  the  information  diffused  by  Catalogues,  etcetera,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  System  of  Free  Public  Libraries  and  Prize  Books  in  the 
Schools.  On  moat  of  these  subjects  Mr.  Brown  himself  has  found  it  convenient  to 
change  sides,  as  did  the  poet  Cowper's  Lawyer  in  arguing  the  case  of  litigation  between 
the  Nose  and  Eyes  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  spectacles.     .     .     . 

If  a  gentleman,  whether  in  the  Legislature  or  out  of  it,  thinks  it  better  that 
Boards  of  High  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns  should  be  separate  from  the  Boards  of 
Common  Schools,  rather  than  to  have  both  from  one  Board,  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty 
to  express  it;  and  I  respect  him  the  more  for  an  honest  expression  of  his  opinion, 
though  different  from  him.  And  so  with  a  gentleman  who  may  think  that  Common 
Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns  should  bo  exempted  from  the  proposed  provision  for  mak- 
ing Common  Schools  Free  by  law;  so  also  with  a  gentleman  who  might  think  certain 
provisions  of  the  Bill  would  injure  rather  than  benefit  both  Grammar  and  Common 
Schools  in  some  localities;  so  likewise  with  a  gentleman  who  might  think  certain  pow- 
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ers  to  be  conferred  on  certain  parties  by  the  Bill  are  needless  and  objectionable  or 
that  certain  personal  conditions  are  not  requisite.  Or  if  a  gentleman  should  think' thi 
very  pr.nc.ple  of  the  Bil  objectionable,  and,  therefore,  should  object  to  its  Second  read! 

obol.    .    !^  ^  r  "^  "'""^'^  '*"'"''•"  •^^  *°  "^^  '*•     "»*  f«r  "^  gentleman  and 

scholar  to   ay  down  a  prmcple,  in  the  form  of  objection,  which  is  at  variance  with  tho 
pract.ce  of  all  Statesmen  and  Legislatures  in  every  educating  Country  in  the  world 
and  which  would  have  prevented  all  educational  progress  in  both  Europe  and  AmeHca' 

^d  mL  of  ttem  of'  d"T"  1  '^"""  Instruction.-a  Body  of  educated  gentlemen; 
2th  wL,  of  educational  experience,  who   have  devoted   months  of  time   and 

much  labor  to  promote  the  education  of  tho  youth  of  the  land-gentlemen  who  have 
prepared  and  prescribed  every  Regulation  and  standard  of  Examination  by  which  oiir 
Schoo    Syste^a  has  been  made  the  boast  of  our  own  land  and  the  praise  of  other  land 
-gentlemen  who  have  thus  given  their  advice   and  professional  learning   and  oxner  ! 

r^'ftT^   r"*''''°  ''""'  "^*''°"*  *  ^"*^-«'«  remuneration  for  the"  se  vices  - 
nay    further,  for  you  as  a  gentleman  to  misrepresent  the  words  and  acts  of  another 

or  In?;   fi       .    T'^^^.t  ^''  ^°""*'"^'   "  '°"«"'-  *^*°  y°"'-  "'^*>«'--l  life  i"   the  world- 

ure  o?'  T'  \  .  ^'  r^  ""'^  ^''^^  *^'«'  ^  '«'^^«  *°  *^«  ^--^«"  of  the  LeriTa 

manlike  oT  Th     ''  *°  *^-  '"'"''  '*  '"*^^  *°  ^"'^«  ^^^^'^^  ^'^^  --^"^t  is  st"  t  s- 

manlike  or  the  reverse,   patriotic  or  selfish,   fair  or  unfair  or  honourable  or  dishon- 

Sir,  you  have  denied  me  every  opportunity  of  meeting  you  face  to  face:  vou  were 
appointed  on  a  large  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  where  the  very  mat- 
ters  on  which  you  have  assailed  the  School  System  but  you  never  appeared  one  half 

day  or  one  hour  where  I  could  answer  you And  I  now  challenge  you  to  meet 

niH  through  the  press,  or  on  any  platform  and  sustain,  if  you  can,  the  statements  and 
insinuations  which  you  have  made  at  a  time,  and  where  neither  I  nor  the  other  objects 
of  your  assault  could  meet  you.  I  will  meet  you  and  Mr.  Brown  on  all  the  questions 
of  yours  and  his  imputations.  You  need  not  excuse  yourself  out  of  professed  respect 
for  any  age.  \on  had  no  respect  for  that  in  your  statements  and  insinuations,  the 
most  disreputable  of  which  the   Globe  reporter  has  suppressed. 

Nay,  sir,  you  can  do  things  to  which  another  man  could  hardly  descend;  such,  for 

^rZ   '  ^^  "■  ^^"^  ™°"**''  ''''^^'  y°"  'le^anded  a  Voucher  for  the  enormous  sum 

of   $23  paid   me  as  trav  lling  expenses  for  going   from  Toronto  to  Ottawa,   and  back 
again  in  1868,  to  close  up  the  business  of  my  Department  there  after  Confederation 
The  Provincial  Treasurer  found  his  archives  minus  this  important  Document;  and,  to 
satisfy  your  demand    sent  to  the  Educational  Department  to  make  inquiries  about  it, 
when  the  veritable  Vouchers  was  found  duly  fyled.     ... 

T  now  address  myself,   in  brief,   to  some  of  your  doctrines  and   statements: 

fi,  J.r  '*^  '\^ri  "'  *""  essential  preliminary  and  condition  of  School  Legislation 
hat  there  must  be  Petitions  from  the  people  ^or  it.  Sir,  was  there  a  single  petition 
from  all  Ireland  when,  in  1832,  the  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament,  through 
Lord  S  anley  (afterwards  Earl  Derby),  established  a  system  of  national  education, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Education,  in  Dublin,  invested  with  ten  times  the 
power  ever  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Canadian  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
-a  System  under  which  Ireland  has  advanced  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  bevond 
n  Fntl     .  «  T  anticipated  in  1830?     Were  there  any  petitions  from  the  people 

m  England,  or  Scotland,  when  the  Parliament  and  Government  established  the  svstem 
o  Elementary  Education  for  Great  Britain,  ultimately  granting  £800,000  sterling  per 
annum  and  all  expended  under  a  small  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  mnrle 
-ury  Regulation  and  prescribed  every  condition  and  examination,  and  appointed 
every  Inspector;  determined  the  classification  and  even  Salaries  of  the  Teachers,  and 
expended  at  its  discretion,  every  farthing  of  tho  large  Parliamentarv  Grant?  Were 
there  petitions  from  the  people  when  tho  British   Parliament  passed  tho  recent  School 
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Act,  to  improve  tho  Eloniontury  School  Systoiu  l)y  introducing  the  Canadian  principio 
of  local  eloctivo  Doards  of  School  TnistovH  and  Municipal  taxation,  to  inana^o  and 
support  thu  Schools;  and  which,  I  happen  to  know,  was  adopted  from  our  ('anadian 
System,  in  preference  to  the  American  System  of  School  taxation  hy  Acts  of  the  liogii*- 
lature  itself  P  Sir,  have  you  over  read  of  a  single  Petition  from  the  people  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  or  New  York,  or  any  other  State,  for  School  Legislation,  or 
for  any  one  of  the  numerous  Acts  to  amend  their  School  Laws  and  improve  their  School 
Systems  P  Were  there  any  Petitions  from  the  people  of  Canada  for  the  general  School 
Law  of  1841,  and  then  for  the  amendment  of  that  law  in  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  or 
for  the  more  important  School  Law  of  18o0,  or  additions  to  and  improvements  of  iv  in 
1853,  1860,  and  1865 P  Sir,  if  your  doctrine  he  true,  then  all  the  Statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  and  of  our  own  Canada,  have  been,  and  acted  wrong 
iti  all  past  times,  in  all  that  they  have  done  for  the  education  of  the  people.     .     .     . 

Sir,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is  no  game  so  easily  played,  as  the  game*  of 
party,  or  of  faction,  in  questions  of  mental  and  social  progress;  but  you  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  there  is  no  game  to  criminal,  and  wliich,  to  so  great  a  degree  is,  as 
Lamartine  in  his  Girondists,  expresses  it,  "the  crime  of  politics  against  nature."  If 
you  had  studied  the  first  elements  of  the  problem  of  educational  and  social  progress ;  if 
you  had  penetrated  the  spirit,  as  you  have  read  the  letter  of  laws;  if  you  had  mastered 
even  the  first  lessons  of  mental  philosophy  and  the  laws  of  mental  development,  you 
would  have  known  that  all  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral,  advancement  must  be  by  the 
moral  pressure  and  influence  of  the  better  educated  upon  the  less  educated  portions  of 
the  community.  One  characterist.c  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  ignorance  is,  that 
it  is  unconscious  of  its  destitution;  it  has  no  knowledge  of,  and  therefore  no  appetite 
for,  anything  hotter.  The  wild  man  of  the  woods  is  satisfied  with  his  mat  wigwam,  his 
rawskin  covering,  his  uncertain  fate,  and  never  petitions,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
until,  by  the  teachings  of  others  he  is  made  to  see  and  feel  how  much  greater  are  the 
comforts  of  the  habitation,  and  clothing  and  food  of  civilization.  .  .  .  The  educa- 
tion of  a  people  and  the  improvement  of  their  School  Laws  is  not  the  redressing  of  a 
felt  grievance,  but  the  remedy  of  a  defect,  the  supply  of  a  deficiency,  the  development 
of  new  resources;  and  this  is  not  an  arena  for  the  battle  of  party,  but  a  work  (always 
difficult  for  any  Government)  in  which  every  man  should  forgot  that  he  is  or  ever  was 
a  partizan,  and  feel  that  he  is  a  Canadian,  and  that  every  other  Canadian  is  his 
brother,  of  whatever  sect,  or  party — that  the  work  is  not  the  battle-axe  or  property 
of  any  party,  but.  ns  T  have  always  sought  to  represent  it,  the  creation  and  joint  pro- 
duce, and  common  prOjierty  of  all  parties,  or  rather  of  all  Canadians  of  progress, 
irrespective  of  sect  or  party.     ,     .     . 

Toronto,  January  10,  1871.  Egerton  Ryerson. 

MR.  BLAKE'S  SPEECH  ON  THE  GRAMIMAR  AND  COMMON  SCHOOL  IMPROVE- 
MENT BILL  OF  1871. 

If  there  be  one  thing  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  it  is  the  high  position  of  this 
Country,  as  compared  with  other  Countries,  in  the  average  scale  of  intelligence,  and 
if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  upon  which  we  have  to  depend  for  further 
advancement  in  intelligence  and  general  prosperity,  it  is  our  Educational  System. 
Although  wo  shall  be  called  on  to  consider,  during  this  Session,  questions  of  great 
magnitude,  questions  relating  to  Public  Policy,  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money,  and  largely  affecting  our  future,  for  weal,  or  for  woe,  yet  the  subject  of  our 
General  System  of  Education  far  surpasses  them  in  importance. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  practical  experience  is  of  grent  moment  in  this 
affair;  and  I  frankly  acknowledge  my  want  of  that  experience,  and  the  extreme  dif- 
fidence and  hesitation  with  which  I  venture  to  lay  ray  views  before  the  House.  And 
it   is  because   I  consider   it  of  such  importance,    and  because  I  believe   that   practical 
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experience  shouhl    t„  a  very  large  extent,  govern  our  actions  in  dealing  with  it    that 

tno   Jooiiln,_that  th„r,,   »•„<.    no  i.sprmsion.  of    popular  opinion   in  thoir  f.vonr     I 
eroator  foroo  than  to  tho  ,|„o.t,on  of  our  Publio  SchoolaP     Wo  kno«.  that  there  are 

hotrt  „';""'f'"th":ft°' ''"'"'""" '-''"''  "■~"'<"°'"  '^"  '■■"'■""^-  '^■'  *  - 

ino  MeetmKs  of   the    Ratepayers    ni    every    School    Sootion,    that    the    People    na, 

d,reetly  large  aum.  of  money  every  year  for  the  m.intenanre  of  the.o  Schol    tK 

.avir,Z;;    '::":i,*'«  ^  Con,.„„  g^h^l  ta,,  althou^  cheerful?;  bor„:  ;,     h, 

o„i,„„|  Q„„.  „    .  ,  .  ')     »    say,    looKing  at   all  these    facts,   our    Common 

system,  there  would  be  ^alLst  imn^a^J^T Z^ZJ^^ITZ^Z  :^  ^ 

I  nnf  reference  to  legislating  on  this  subject  in  advance  of  Public  opinion 

do  not  mean   at  th.s  moment  to  pronounce  upon  tho  state  of  Public  opLon     but 
I  do  say  that  we  under-rate  the  intelligence  of  our  People,  and  the  amount  of  a'tten 

Z    hfv  /?  n'"  "''^^^'  "''^^   «°  "^«^'y  ----  themselves  we  suppLe" 

n     hi  !i    r  r     ^""^T^'*'"*  *"  '^''''''^   '*'•  P'-^''*'^-'  -"rking,   o     that  tlly   a  o 
m  the  slightest  degree  indifferent  to  it,   or  would  not  be  ready   at  once  to  compla  n 

taThlrted  tt:    «ie*'ch'rr   '"::  '^'"'''    ^^^*«"      TheTrol-n^t. 
c-xperionce    and    that  w    .  Supenntendent  of    Education   is    a   man   of    great 

experience,    and    that   we    ought   to    listen    to   his    suggestions    and    adont    them       n« 

zriOT::  itaUrn '"'-  rr  -^  ^^^  ^^-^'-^  th^'crm^ntd  a^am" 

House  to  form    •/  i  ''""  ""*  *^'  "'*"■"  '•'eht.  but  the  bounden  duty  of  the 

House  to  form   its  own   judgment,  and  decide  upon  questions  of   this  doscripLn      T 
denied  then,  and  T  deny  now,  that  the  House  is  called  on    at  the  dictumT 

son  had  convinced  mo  that  a  measure  was  wrong    I  had  Lilerl  +«  L 

iiii.j  v.ountry  snoulrl  be  administered  accordinc  to  CnAoa  +,,»>«*  x-         ,       . 

promulgated    by  tho  Chief  Superintendent.      Thu.   1  lo„ld   b^^^     ZvedT         Tl 
painful  progress  of  incubation  through  which  this  bTiI  mus    Is!  W         .  *''^' 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  Free  Schools    T  hpart;!^  „^,i         j-  .. 
the  aspiration  that  the  Schools  of  this  Count^  rhti.d     ^mf /^ef  T.tl^.IT  '.' 
to  point  out  that  the  arguments  in  the  published  remarks  bv  the  Chie    mL?-  ^""1 
ant,  on  which  it  is  proponed  to  take  that  .tep    ...  ^,^d  %  a  r!r  ^"P«""t«"d- 

wiil  for  a  moment  assume  the  data  ^iven  bythe "chierSnnerinf  T' ."T"!  '''^^"'^-  ^ 
and  not  susceptible  of  objection.  tCJI^  ^r^X^Ztlt^^^'^-T'^' 
try  being  maintained  under  the  operation  of  the  system  of  local  selfCgov^^^^^^^^  J""." 

we  en.oy,-by  which  the  people  of  each  locality  learn  to  iud;e1or2r,r:ltet 
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or  not,  to  Hilojit  tlu<  piiiuiiilo  o(  Kroo  ScliooU, -  v»>ry  \ironi  progroits  ih  ln>iiin  iiiikIo  in 
thu  dirootion  ot  I'rvo  SoluuiU.  It  i»  \\\^\\[y  satisluiilory,  an  Ihu  iiilolliuuiiou  ot  tliu 
Country  »Uv»nood,  and  tliu  oirotiiiiHtuiU'vii  of  tho  Country  booontu  imiiruvud,  tliul  wu 
iihould  80U  u  houltliy  progrvatt,-  a  progrviw  not  in  uilviinuu  of  tliu  public  opinion,  or  uir- 
i'unisttiiu'os  of  tliu  Country,  -  towurda  tho  goal  which  wu  ull  dt>Hii-u  to  huu  uttuiuud.  Hut 
1  do  not  know  that  progroaa  howuvor  tiruiid,  or  rapid,  is  uii  aruiiiuuiit  for  intorfuriiiK 
with  thu  wholoNonio  proouaa  tindor  which  that  prouruaa  is  boing  niadu.  1  du  not  think 
it  is  a  sound  ar((iinu>iit  t«)  aay,  tliut  lun'uuau,  iiiidur  ihu  iiuturul  opuratiuu  of  laws  which 
allow  our  Schools  to  bucoinu  Fruu,  thuau  Schooln  aru  uriidiially  buooming  Fruu,  wu 
should  thcroforu  stup  in  and  niaku  thuni  Fruu  in  Mi)itii  of  tliu  wishus  of  tho  pouplu.  If, 
huwovor,  tho  data  wuru  corruot,  it  would  bo  said  that  thu  liouso  is  only  luKislatinK  a 
littlu  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  Hut  it  is  not  so  in  faut.  if  thu  liouso  will  look  at 
the  rucord  of  tho  anutunts  luviod  iu  aid  uf  tho  Cuinnion  Schools,  it  will  iind  that  in 
IBtiD  that  amount  was  by  no  nu«ans  insigniticant, — in  fact  it  aniountod  to  $46,UUU, — 
and  this  buiii  tho  Ciovornnumt  sohviiio  proposes  to  swoop  away.  It  may  bu  (|iiustionud 
whuthcr  this  bu  prudent;  but  what  is  of  almost  vital  uonsu<|iionoo  in  considoriuii  thu 
argument  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  is,  that  tho  ducrease  of  tho  amount  luviud  iu  tho 
Hato-bill  in  aid  of  Schools  not  Free,  is  as  to  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  entirely  imagin- 
ary. Tho  sum  loviod  by  thu  llate-bill  in  Cities,  Towns  aiul  Villagua,  iu  IBUU,  was  $iU,- 
£00;  iu  IBUr,  $20,1)00;  iu  i8tJ8,  $22,300;  iu  lUUU,  $23,343.  Do  thuso  ligurus  indicate 
that  the  public  sentimunt  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  which  havo  to  buar,  iu  com- 
parison with  Counties,  a  very  heavy  burden  to  taxation, — has  shown  such  a  decided 
progres.s  towards  tho  adoption  of  tho  prinoiplo  of  Free  Schools,  as  to  load  to  tho  BUp-\ 
positiou  that  thero  is  a  universal  oouourreuoo  ou  that  poiutP  In  tho  Counties,  where 
the  taxation,  as  compared  with  Towns,  is  iioiuinal,  they  are  going  on,  1  rojoico  to  say, 
iu  tho  direction  of  Fruo  Schools,  but,  iu  the  C'itios,  Towns  and  Villages,  whore  the 
taxation  is  heavier,  and  the  iuoidouco  of  taxation  is  ditforout  from  that  iu  Counties, 
they  aru  not  going  so  fast.  1  droad,  if  the  House  should  choose  to  sweep  off  by  onu 
blow  the  sum  derived  from  tho  Uate-bill  iu  those  Corporations,  nearly  $24,000  a  year, 
by  declaring  that  tho  Schools  shall  be  Free, — that  the  House  may  injure  tho  cause  of 
Education.  If  the  House  calls  ou  the  Cities.  Towns  and  Villages,  at  once,  to  iirovido, 
by  direct  taxation,  tho  sum  of  $24,000  iu  addition  to  their  prusuut  burdun,  it  will  not 
help  the  cause  of  Education.  If  tho  argument  for  the  compulsory  ustablishmeut  of 
Free  Schoola  dopeuds  ou  tho  progress  that  Systom  has  been  making,  that  argument  is 
destructive  of  the  proposition,  as  applied  to  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  in  which  Cor- 
porations the  Rate-bill  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
iu  several  of  those  rated  Schools,  Dooks  and  Stationery  ure  supplied  to  the  Pupils, 
and  this  System  will  be  broken  up  under  tho  present  proposal.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment it  would  be  better, — iu  order  to  get  at  that  which  we  are  all  agreed  is  a  desir- 
able thing, — a  system  of  Free  Schools, — it  would  be  bettor  in  those  comnmnities  in 
which  we  find  the  Rate-bill  increasing,  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
sent  well  known  Laws,  aud  not  to  say  to  the  People — "you  shall  establish  those 
Schools  now,  although  you  do  not  like  tho  System."  Thero  is  this  to  add,  that  you  an* 
not  establishing,  and  cannot  establish,  a  complete  Free  School  Systom  throughout  the 
Country,  because  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  are  protected  under  the  Union 
Act,  and  in  these  Schools,  therefore,   the  Rate-bill  may  still  be  maintained. 

With  reference  to  Compulsory  Education,  my  own  opinion  is,  that,  except  perhaps 
in  Cities,  this  Section  will  not  be  found  a  living  letter  of  tho  Law.  Even  in  Cities,  to 
a  large  extent,  and  in  Counties  almost  entirely,  the  Law  will  be  a  dead  letter.  I  ngroo 
with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Rykort,)  on  the  subject  of  perpetual 
imprisonment.  This  perpetual  imprisonment  Section  is  so  outrageous,  that  I  will 
assume  it  to  be  an  error,  and  pass  it  by.  it  must  be  struck  out,  and  other  cbangoa 
must  bo  made.  The  right  of  home  education  must  bo  recognised.  My  opinion  is,  that 
we  can  get  as  high  a  degree  of  Education  as  is  procurable  under  any  Compulsory  Sys- 
tem, by  judicious  management,  and  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  in  connection  with 
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our  pn^ent  C.m.n.on  Hohool  Hy.tom,      I  do  n..t  l.oli.vo  that  our  population   i.  indiff.M- 
..n    to  Hohool  KduoaUon.     I  „n,  prou<I  to  believe  that,  from  year  L  year,  ihn  ,|..i    ,     ,r 

doe.  not  Hend  h.n  Chd.lren  to  H.-ho..!.     The  ,uan  who  ueuleetn  to  .lo  ho  i,  junt  thn  uun 
.on  eannot  loree  by  nayinK.  "yeu  Hliall  pay  a  line,  or  ko  to  juil."      I    lmv  ,  „umI  1  .    n 
.nvj.  .Knt.on  on  .hi.  nul.e.-t.  and  it  i.  h.«hly  .ai^n^toi;  to  Ly  that    .!:;;',: 

V     e  for  «•»"•    H    or  to  .lepnve  then.Helven  of  the  little  ai.l  of  .heir  Ch.NIr ,1..,  ..t.ond- 

led        ;;    U        ""   :'    ■^'•'-•'^•"•"-"-^-•'i-K    variou.   <Ir ek..    ha^   ...J         . 

rrea.ed.       u    the  ( ounty.    one  of   wlume   llidi„K«    I    have   Ihn    honour    ...    repre.Mnt     .Im 

.nereaHo  ..nee  the  lant  CennuH   in  ..uile  di.pn.p.utionate  t n.-reane  of',  p, 

""";."'"   "••""•'" "*     """'•'•V  '!""'''"    the  attendant,    of     |H«|.      There  « "^  i" 

reaultH  .n   other   (-ountieH,- and  Counties   whid.   once  ntoo.l.   an  re„a  d       elnol    ,1 
anoo.  a.  one  to  Ave  an,l  one  to  Hix.  now  ..and  a.  nearly  on.,  .o  four.      I    ,e  1       i    1 
reaHonable   e.  una...    that    about    2A   per    cent,   of  our   ,„M.ulation     .ne n,         , .  ,        ., 

..      f'  .hi'!"""'  "•".  :"'  "'''  '"  -*"'•""'•""  '••«''-'«^i"".  ''.v  liberal  en.ou..a«.,n,..nt 

0  t     f  the  publ.o  purm,.  „nd  by  preserving  the  elementn  of  elastieity  and  local  ,!^,n.n  I 
all   the   educational    advantn«eH   that    the   people  denire.   and    will    avail    then   e  ' 

1  do  no     be  , eve  the  cunpulHory  Section  in  one  that  will  <lo  „,uch  «ood       I     wit      i 

<  H.hool  but.  „„  re«n,dH  the  other  par.s  of  the  (V.untry,  the  working  of  a  comnulnorv 
measure  ,s  practically  impossible.  And  I  nee.l  har.lly  add  that  a  law  wh^'  i  ' 
observed  ,.  a  poa.tive  injury  to  the  Community.     ,t  encourages  lawlessness. 

A«ain.  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  they  should  not,  be  forced,   in  s,.ile  of 
.seconscie„..,„,s  scruples  which  have  produ.-ed  Separate  Hchools,   to  atte  d   tl      Pub 
ne    r    ;.  '"  T  ''"'r'"':^"  *'•  Pro.note,-  it  is  calculate.!  t,'.  r.-tanl.  w h .      J,      , 

hope  for-^Mo   general   use.   by   the   whole  School   population,    of  the   Publii,   Schools. 

I  .„,l!n\T"'''^  *"  ^!'"  proposals  made  on  tho  subject  of  Common  School   K.lucation. 
I  cannot  help  expressing  the  repetition  of  the  feelings  „f  apprehension   I   vonture 
«ta  e  on  that  point  in  the  .h,bate  on   the  A.ldress.     The  monrr  have   relL  e.l   on     .1 
.«  ter,  the  more  difficuKy  T  have  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  deali^  thoroughly 

<i«al.     I  look  first  of  all  at  the  Salaries  of    Teachers  of    our    Common    Schools-    and 

Bncondly  at  the  number  of  Children   they   „re  caile.l   on   to    instru.."      F   am       d igl^r^^^^ 

.V  that    having  regard  to  what  I  see  in  the  Rep.,rts  presented  as  to  the  p  ,.      1;  of 

^^       T^^^^^^^^^^    '"     :T''  '"L""'"'^.  ""?  '"■''""'^'^'  "^"'^  '""'^'■"«  *"  *»•"  ««•"'•-  -P'^v 

mmlation,  I  do  not  believe  wo  can  introduce  into  our  Common  Schools,   instructions  in 

new  branches,  without  a  diminution  in  the  efficiency  of  the  instructio;   in  Vne  prac  i 

a    branches  of  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic.     I  would  rather,  if  it  is  proposi     to 

Id  these  new  branches    proceed  with  extreme  caution.-T  would  rather  try  and  app  v 

.omAnn   1^      Of  a  greater   age  are  instructed;   Children  who   have   already   gained 
.ome  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Education,-in  fact,  the  more  studious.  in.LLous 

o"  the  "Zl:     71  ?rl  '^"''"'^'■■""-     '  ^''■"'^  '""^  "'^'^'"-''"-^  '-'J  ''«"-  ''«       i^^ 
said  in  mvTn      U         IZr  '"''T'''  '"  ''"^"'''  '*  "P""  *^"  ^'"'""'«"   «'=»-'''• 

afJ.l.ty.  I  do  not  .see  what  knowledge  you  can  give  the  Teachers  as  a  ma«-    «.h'vh  viV 

iLtin^VeaZrrv'  '^"  "f  f"  u  ""  *^"  ''"''^''  '"''  ''''^'''  '^'^^  knowledge,  af^; 
at  thl!!,    1         '''  ""^  •*"?  ^'•■*^"'«*«'  *«  his  Scholars.     T  am  afraid  that  grasping 

to  ^0  h  ^b«r  "'  '"'•^'  '"  "  'I'T  '"*""*'  '"'"  *^"  s"bstanco,_that.  while  attempting 
go  higher,  we  may  lose  our  balance,  and  fall  away  from  that  state  in  which  we  are 
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I  truNt  that  no  attempt  will  bo  made  to  force  the  new  branches  prematurely  on  th«i 
Country. 

With  reference  to  County  Inspectorit  I  speak  with  hesitation.  Speaking  theoreti- 
cally, I  think  that  County  Inspectorship  would  ho  a  very  desirable  thing,  -that  i.-i,  if 
}'ou  Kot  a  man  with  the  nocossary  quulifioations.  I  think  such  u  man  would  lie  cal- 
culated to  introduce  bettor  averafie,  a  higher  standard  among  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  this  (,'ountry ;  but  I  fear  that  such  a  man  can  hardly  be  obtained  at 
the  rates  proposed.  I  am  not  pressed,  1  may,  add,  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  ques- 
tion of  money,  because,  when  I  look  at  the  total  expenditure  from  local  and  general 
Eources,  and  ot  the  additional  amount  required — the  honourable  Member  for  South 
Simcoe,  (Mr.  Ferguson,)  says  $27,000 — 1  am  prepared  to  sr.y  that  if  you  can  got  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  I  do  care  nothing  about  the  $27,000.  All  I  want  to  see  is 
that  we  shall  not  spend  $27,000  for  naught.  I  fear  that,  at  the  proposed  rates,  you 
cannot  got  a  man  who  will  make  that  improvement  in  tho  Inspectorship  which  is 
desirable.  As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Local  Superintendents  are  ob- 
tained at  a  very  moderate  emolument,  because,  being  men  of  some  degree  of  leisure, 
and  the  inspection  in  a  Township  not  taking  up  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  it  is  accom- 
plished consistently  with  the  discharge  of  thei;-  other  duties,  while  it  forms  one  addi- 
tion to  their  income.  One  can  thoroughly  understand  that;  but,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  official  inspection  of  largo  numbers  of  Schools,  I  am  afraid  that  the  sum  pro- 
posed to  be  given  for  the  County  Inspectors  will  not  produce  the  article  required.  I 
am  afraid  that  you  will  not  got  the  man  for  the  money.  There  is,  indeed,  a  danger  of 
positive  injury;  because,  if  you  get  a  County  Inspector  of  an  inferior  grad<',  you  will 
inflict  a  very  serious  blow  to  tho  whole  District.  Again,  in  reference  to  tlm  terms  on 
which  it  is  proposed  the  Inspector  shouitl  bo  paid, — I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that 
the  Government  refuses  to  give  the  County  power  to  dismiss  at  pleasure,  and  insists 
upon  the  section  as  to  tho  power  of  dismissal  by  Government  for  cause.  It  would  really 
appear  to  mo  as  if  the  Government  thinks  that  the  Public  Money  which  this  House 
agrees  shall  be  spent  among  the  People  of  this  Country  is  Government  money;  and 
maintains  that,  when  we — the  Representatives  of  the  People — determine  that  we  will 
spend  the  People's  money  in  a  particular  way,  the  Government — the  Executive — is  to 
have  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  manner  in  which  that  money  is  to  bo  spent  argu- 
ing thus:  "We  contribute  half  the  price,  and  we  ought  to  have  something  to  say  tn 
the  Officer.  But,  Sir,  they  do  not  pay;  they  may,  perhaps,  hand  over  the  money  wiien 
we  tell  them  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  tlx-  People  of  the  Country  through  their  Representa- 
tives, who  pay  their  own  money.  And  I  think  that  the  People  of  the  Country  have 
Bufficient  confidence  in  the  County  OfiBcials — Men  chosen  by  themselves — to  trust  to 
them  to  determine  whether  the  Inspector  is  doing  his  duty,  or  is  deserving  of  dismissal. 
I  say.  Sir,  that  it  is  a  miserable  attempt  to  take  away  our  heritage  by  offering  us  this 
mess  of  pottage —  by  offoring,  in  fact,  to  bribe  us  with  our  own  money.  Tliey  may 
use  the  same  argument  with  respect  to  tho  Public  Money  paid  over  to  Municipalities, 
and  claim  the  power  of  dismissing  the  Reeves  and  County  Treasurers,  because  of  mal- 
feasance in  the  administration  of  this  money.  These  Inspectors  ought  to  be  free  from 
the  apprehension  of  being  dismissed  by  the  Government,  either  because  they  have  dis- 
pleased the  Government,  or  because  they  have  displeased  the  Chief  Superintendent. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  pass  this  section,  which  was  proved,  on  n 
division,  to  bo  distasteful  to  a  large  majority  of  this  House  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  found  distastefil  to  a  large  majority  again.  With  regard  to 
the  existing  Certificates  of  Teachers,  I  say  that  every  man  who  reads  this  Bill,  and 
who  listened  to  tho  speech  of  the  Honourable  Provincial  Secretary,  without  the  answer 
that  was  extracted  from  him,  must  conif  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill  is  not  consis- 
tent n:i'--  'i<  ■>.  i>ni  iiu'  iiii-i\Mi  I'.xi ia<!ted  from  liim  siiuws  ihat  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  five  up  any  of  the  power  taken  by  the  Bill;  and  T  say  that  the  practical 
result  is,  t/iat  thf»  day  that  thi<<  Bill  is  passed  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
meet   and  settle   its   Progranin.  ■    and    Regulations,    and   supersede   the  qualification   of 
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say  that  tho  Councd  does  not  intend  to  deal  unfairly  with  tho  Teachers.  I  do  not 
know.  The  llonournb'o  (;ontloman  is  not  the  Council  of  Public  Instr.iction  We  all 
know  who  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is,-wt  all  know  that  it  is  tl.o  Chief  Super- 
mtendnnt,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  whci  you  find  the  words,   "provided  by 

.  '  Zyr^'"^  ^"  ''""''"  '"■  "^'••""""  "f  ^'"'''"-  """tr'-'-tion.-  who  ma.  insert  the 
words      Chief   Hupenntendcnt."      This    Programme    and    Regulations    of    the    Council 
would   Buporscdc  the  Cortificatcs  of  the  County   Hoanls.     These  Certificates  are  revok- 
ablc  by  the  Boards  which  granted  them;  and  has  not  the   Honourable  (Jentleman  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  County  Boards  to  trust  them  to  rev.)ko  a  Tenoher's  Certificate 
.f  he  becomes  unworthy  of  his  Office?     No,-  he  insists  that  another  power  shall  super- 
sede these  Certificates;  and   I   say   that  it  practically    is   placing    in    the  hands   of    the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Kducat.oi,  every  Common  School  Teacher  of  the  four    or  five 
thousan.l,  who  hold  their  Certificates  from  the  County  Boards,  to  bo  dealt  wiih  at  hiil 
pleasure.     A  Programme  and  Regulations  are  to  be  i.ssued,  and  then  the  whole  bo.ly  of 
leachers,  to  whom  this  Country  is  so  largely  indebted,  will   be  place.l   in  the  power  of 
ITJ'M'TI^  Chief  Superintendent.     I  quite  demur  to  that.     1   agree  that  we  ought 
to  see  that  the  Teachers  chosen  are  efficient;  and,  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  pre- 
paid to  say  that  the  Teachers  throughout  the  Country  at  the  present  time  do  not  pos- 
sess  proper  qualifications  for  their  position,  let  him  say  so,  plainly,  and  show  that  it  i. 
necessary  in   tho  Pub  ic  interest  that  they  should  better   their  attainments,  and   pa.s« 
another  examination  before  they  shall  bo  permitted  to  continue  in  their  positions.    And 
et  us  be  told  also  that  fact,  having  como  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Head  of  the  Educa- 
t.on  Office,    and    he  having  communicated  the  fact  to  tho  County  Boards,   tho  Countv 
Boards  have  refused  to  do  their  duty,  so  that  the  existing  l„w  under  which   wo  havo 
carried  out    as  far  as  may  he,  our  great  principle  of  self-gov     nment,  has  been  fairly 
.tried,  and  has  been  found  ineffecf     .  before  he  asks  us  to  consent  to  the  destruction 
of  the  acqtured  statu,  of  Teachers        d  to  resort  to  centralization,  so  alien  to  our  Insti- 
tutions and  habits  -things  not  to  bo  homo  unless  some  great  public  good  shall  require 
the  sacrifice.     T   think  that  tho  compul.ory   provisi   n  for   a   Teachers'    Superannimted 
tund  IS  "'.-u,        [founded  on  correct  notions  of  political  ecom.my,  and  not  calculated 
to  hn,„         the  Teachers   as  a   body,  or  to  advance  the  general   good.      I    pass   for   the 
mon,ont  from   the  question  of  Common   Schools   with   this  observation,    that  there    are 
several  other  clauses  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed,  and  which  I  think  more 
or  less,   grave,  and  deserv,    .  of  attention,   hut  which  are  perhaps  more  fitted  for  dis! 
cussion  when  the  House  is  in  Committee  of  tho  whole  on  the  Measure.     T  shall    there- 
fore, refer  hut  slightly  to  some  of  them,  and  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  my  remor'-s 
as  to  others. 

I  turn  now  to  the  suhjeot  of  Crammar  Schools.  I  wish  to  say  a  word,  or  two,  on 
the  general  que.stion  which  presents  itself  to  the  House,  and  Country,  in  connection 
with  Superior  Education      I  believe  (l„,t  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  minds  of 

Schn^rT.  .t"  c"f  T'  "  '  """"  **"*  *^'^  ''^^^  "«*  ""'^^^  t"  do  with  the  Grammar 
Schools,  that  these  Schools  ar.  .rely  for  the  learned  Professions,  and  that  the  masses 
of  the  People  have  no  interest  in  th.m.  T  wish  to  point  out  this  fact  to  the  House 
that  It  ,s  an  entire  mistak  ,  to  treat  what  are  called  tho  learned  professions  as  one  class, 
and  the  Country  at  large  as  another.  How  long  would  our  learned  professions  exist 
If  they  were  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  Country 
at  largo.5'  How  long  would  the  Institutions,  for  which  the  learned  professions  exist, 
continue,  ,f  they  were  not  really  essential  to  our  oxi.stence  as  n  civilized  People »  We 
are  obliged  to  look  within  our  own  borders  for  the  men  who  are  to  take  care  of  our 
souls,  our  bodies,  and  our  estates.  We  cannot  import  the  m.iteri."! :  v.c  h.ivn  t,~.  rai=6  it 
and  educate  it;  and,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  regard  our  entire  Svstem  of 'public 
instruction  as  one  Harmonious  whole,  designed  to  give  to  the  great  mass  of  tho  People 
a«-  large  an  Education  as  their  time,  means  and  opportunity  will  enable  them  to  get- 
designed  also  to  afford  to  those  who,  by  their  industry  and  talents,  or  through  super- 
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ior  advantages  on  the  part  of  their  Parents  may  hope  to  rise,  the  means  of  rising, 
not  through  one  Institution  merely,  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  through  Institutions  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  Country,  we  may  inflict  a  fatal  blow  upon  our  hopes  of  future 
greatness.  We  damage,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  destroy,  the  means  of  maintaining  and 
advancing,  most  important,  nay  essential,  material  existence.  We  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, provide  throughout  the  Country  means  by  which  those  who  have  superior 
ab''lities,  or  greater  industry,  may  acquire  the  superior  Education  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  rise.  Who  amongst  us,  even  the  most  industrious,  does  not  regret  that  ho 
has  spent  so  many  hours  in  idleness  that  might  have  been  spent  in  the  perfecting  of  his 
Education?  Who  amongst  us  does  not  feel  that  he  owes  a  large  measure  of  his  success  to 
the  Education  he  has  acquired?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  that  a  serious  blow 
will  be  inflicted  upon  the  best  hopes  of  this  Country  by  centralizing  the  moans  of  ob- 
taining superior  Education,  and  thus  making  it  difficult,  if  not,  in  many  cases, 
impossible,  to  procure  it,  in  remote  parts  of  the  Country.  Whatever  lack  of  interest 
there  may  be  among  the  masses  of  the  People  in  our  higher  Schools,  we  should  be 
independent  enough  of  any  wave  of  popular  opinion  to  say  that  we  will  refuse  to  do 
anything  which  may  tend  to  crush  the  hopes  of  any  aspring  young  Man  in  this  Coun- 
try by  making  it  any  more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  superior  Education.  Looking 
at  the  financial  aspects  of  this  Bill,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  its  effect  upon  Grammar 
Schools  will  be  positively  ruinous.  In  the  first  place,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  many  localities,  the  Grammar  Schools  are  placed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  com- 
petition with  Common  Schools.  Now,  to  make  the  Common  Schools  Free,  while  the 
Grammar  Schools  are  obliged,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves,  to  impose  a  Rate,  is  to 
place  the  latter  at  a  disadvantage;  and  although  they  be  already  overburdened,  it  adds 
an  additional  burden.  If  the  Grammar  Schools  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, while  in  competition  with  Common  Schools,  having  the  same  Rate,  how  will  they 
be  able  to  exist  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  when  the  Common  School  is  made 
Free  and  the  Grammar  School  is  obliged  to  continue  rated  ?  Then  a  minimum  Legisla- 
tive Grant  of  only  $300  is  proposed.  I  agree  with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sim- 
coe,  that  this  minimum  is  too  low.  It  will  not  snflSciently  encourage  the  new  and 
weaker  Schools.  Again,  the  maximum  Legislative  Grant  is  reduced  to  $1,000.  The 
Honourable  Member  for  Simcoe  approves  of  that  feature  of  the  Bill.  I  am  obliged  to 
differ  from  the  Honourable  Gentleman  on  that  point.  From  all  I  can  learn  of  the 
larger  Grammar  Schools,  I  am  convinced  that  you  cannot  preserve  them  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  if  you  fix  the  maximum  of  Legislative  aid  at  $1,000.  Moreover,  looking  at 
the  spirit  with  which  Grammar  Schools  are  regarded  by  this  Bill,  and  with  no  definite 
statement  of  the  amount  of  Public  aid  it  provides,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  a 
maximum  of  $1,000  by  the  Bill,  that  is  to  say,  after  a  certain  time;  because  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  crush  many  Grammar  Schools,  but,  after- 
wards, in  many  localities,  to  turn  Common  Schools  into  the  proposed  hybrid  Insti- 
tution, the  production  of  which  is  apparently  desired,  and  is  called  in  the  Bill  "a  High 
School."  Again,  as  to  County  Grants,  thl^y  are  placed  upon  a  most  injurious  footing 
as  regards  Grammar  Schools.  They  are  made  dependent  upon  the  number  of  Pupils 
in  each  year  from  the  County.  The  System  now  practically  in  vogue  is  for  Counties 
to  give  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  Government  Grant  to  Grammar  Schools. 
They  are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  that  is  the  amount  of  their 
Grant.  The  Government  Grant  now  is  a  tolerably  fixed  amount,  subject  to  no  very 
great  fluctuation,  and  capable  of  pretty  close  estimation.  The  Grammar  Schools 
accordingly  have  an  income,  which  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year.  Now,  the  pre- 
sent proposal  is  to  make  the  County  Grant  compulsory,  which  is  no  great  advantage, 
seeing  that  the  Counties,  as  a  general  rule,  do  now  make  a  Grant,  in  proportion  to 
the  -amount  of  the  Government  Grant,  while  the  proposed  compulsory  Grant  is  made 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  Pupils  in  each  year  from  the  County,  and  this,  on 
such  a  basis,  will  be  an  ever  varying  amount.  You  cannot  carry  on  a  Grammar  School 
efficinntly   upon  an   extremely   fluctuating  Income.     A    certain   amount   of   expenditure 
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has  to  be  made  each  year,  and,  if  you  make  the  Income  extremely  fluctuating,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  aid  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  attendance  each  year  from  ,iie  County 
only,  you  inflict  another  blow,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  upon  the  prospects  of 
these  Schools.  It  appears  to  me  that  another  serious  blow  is  inflicted  upon  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  by  the  proposition  to  withdraw  from  the  Counties  that  measure  of  inter- 
est and  responsibility  that  they  have  at  present  in  their  Schools,  by  refusing  to  con- 
tinue the  appointment  by  the  Counties  of  certain  Members  of  the  Board.  I  think  we 
ought  to  seek  to  enlist  the  good  feeling  of  the  Counties  in  aid  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
but  the  Bill  will  have  a  contrary  effect. 

I  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  refers  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
m  the  Grammar  Schools.  I  am  a  thorough  advocate  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  Super- 
ior Education.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  ought  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  modern  Languages,  and  to  those  various  departments 
of  learning  which,  in  this  busy,  bustling  age,  have  assumed  such  immense  importance 
in  the  World.  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  kindred  subjects,  have 
assumed  a  practical  importance  which  fifty  years  ago  was  not  dreamed  of.  But  I  am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  for  blotting  out  the  Classics.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
learning  of  the  Classics  is  any  more  essentia?  to  a  certain  degree  of  success  in  what 
are  called  the  learned  professions  than  it  is  to  the  production  of  what  may  be  called  a 
really  educated  class  of  men  in  the  Country.  While  I  strongly  advocate  the  encour- 
agement of  the  study  of  these  other  branches,  I  believe  that  the  study  of  the  Classics 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  Well,  what  is  proposed  to  be  done?  It  is  proposed,  in 
effect,  to  dissociate  the  Grammar  Schools  from  the  University.  I  have  looked  upon 
our  system  of  Public  Instruction  as  in  theory  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  one 
harmonious  whole,  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  also  providing  means 
for  higher  Educational  attainments  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  them.  Now,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Entrance  Examination  to  the  Grammar  Schools  shall,  according  to 
the  Regulations  provided  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  practically  that 
Body  is  to  have,  subject  to  this  Bill,  entire  control  over  the  Curriculum  of  Studies 
at  these  Schools.  At  present  the  Grammar  Schools,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, must  use  such  a  Curriculum  as  will  fit  Students  for  matriculation  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  are,  in  fact,  nurseries  to  that  crown  and  glory  of  our  Educational  Insti- 
tutions. If  the  University  is  not  doing  its  duty,  if  it  is  not  fully  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  if  its  Course  of  Instruction  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  is  under  the 
control  of  this  House,  and  we  can  make  it  do  its  duty,  without  disturbing  the  order 
and  harmony  of  our  Educational  System.  The  tendency  of  the  present  proposal  is  to 
sever  the  Grammar  Schools  from  the  University,  and  make  them  no  longer  the  means 
by  which  the  flower  of  our  youth  reach  the  University.  I  have  seen,  with  feelings  of 
rejoicing,  the  annually  increasing  number  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Country 
come  up  to  win  honors  at  that  capital  Institution,  and  I  look  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
upon  this  proposal  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  calculated  to  destroy  that  fortunate  con- 
dition. Let  us  see  that  the  University  does  her  duty;  I  shall  be  found  ready  to  co- 
operate in  that  work.  Let  us  take  care  that  our  whole  Course  of  Instruction  leads  up 
to  the  University  as  its  highest  level ;  but  let  us  not  isolate  it  from  the  popular  mind, 
and  thus  sap  the  foundation  on  which  alone  it  can  and  ought  to  rest. 

And  now,  with  reference  to  the  powers  to  be  conferred  by  this  Bill  upon  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction.  We  are  told  that  tho  average  attendance  of  twenty,  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  will  not  be  demanded ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  will  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  Programme  of  Studies,  and 
that  j)rovision  is  made  that  these  Studies  shall  include  all  the  branches  mentioned  in 
the  liili,  this  concession  is  a  delusive  one.  It  will  be  found  less  difficult  to  secure  an 
attendance  of  twenty  Pupils  than  to  find  Teachers  capable  of  teaching  all  the  branches 
enumerated,  at  the  renumeration  that  is  available.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  ought 
to  guard  against  more  than  another,  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  system   of  superficial 
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instruction.     The  Teacher,  who  has  a  mere  smattering  of  the  Sciences,   who  knows  a 
little  of  this,  that  and  the  other  thing,  but  nothing  thoroughly,  is  not  the  best  man  to 
train  up  our  youth.    Give  me  the  man  who  knows  thoroughly  what  he  does  know.    Even 
although  the  number  of  subjects  with   which  he  is   acquainted  be  limited,   and   their 
character  not  the  most  advantageous,  he  will  do  better  for  his  Pupils,  will  give  them 
a  greater  capacity  for  learning,  and  will  do  more  to  develop  their  natural  talents  and 
their  power  of  assimilating  information,  than  your  man  who  is  Jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none,  who  has  a  smattering  of  all  subjects,  but  who  cannot  direct  the  thought 
and   inform  the  mirid  of  his  Pupils  thoroughly  m   any  one  branch.     With  the  large 
number  of  subjects  which,  by  this  Bill,  the  Schools  must  be  ready  to  teach,  under  the 
Regulations,  it  will  be  difficult  to  have  thorough  education  in  them,  and  the  tendency 
will  be  towards  a  superficial  learning  which  ought  to  be  discouraged.     From  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  this  Bill  we  find  provisions  for  centralizing  power  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  wholesome  system  that  now  prevails  of  local  control  over  the  Schools.     In  the 
second   Section    we   find   that   each   Public    School   Corporation   shall   provide   adequate 
Accommodation  for  the  Pupils,  "in  conformity  with  Regulations  provided  according  to 
Law.       Who  makes  these  Regulations?     The  Council  of  Public  Instruction.     Then  we 
have  the  provision  that  the  qualification  of  Inspectors  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,    "which  shall   determine  the  time  and  manner  of  Examina- 
tion for  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Qualifications,  and  grant  Certificates  of  Qualifi- 
cation ;  and  no  one,  not  holding  such  Certificate  of  Qualification,  shall   be  eligible  to 
be  appointed   an   Inspector."     These  powers   are  of  the   widest  character,   and   would 
authorize  the  rejection   of  a  Candidate  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  hair,   or  the 
Religious  Denomination  to  which  he  belongs !     Do  you  suppose  that  Graduates  of  the 
University  will  be  disposed,  for  the  paltry  pittance  of  an  Inspector,   to  submit  them- 
selves to  this  additional  Examination?     I  do  not  think  that,  at  any  rate,  those  who 
have    experience   and   Certificates  of  Qualification    as  First-class  Teachers,    and    those 
who  have  University  Degrees,  ought  to  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  Inspectors  without 
any  additional  Examination ;  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Examination  being 
conducted  in  each  County.     Then  the  Inspectors  are  to  act  under  instructions  given  to 
them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.     I  have  already 
observed  that  it   is  proposed  by   this  Bill  to    give   the    Council    of   Public  Instruction 
power   to   prepare   a   Programme  for  the   examination  of  Teachers,    who    already   hold 
Certificates.     If  the  Bill  pass  in  that  shape,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  whole  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Country  will  be  expressing  their  indignation 
at  being  so  humiliated.    And  as  to  the  future,  I  think  an  independent  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, not  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  should  be  provided  for  the  discharge  of 
that  part  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Council  under  this  Section. 

I  pass  on,  and  find  a  very  curious  provision  indeed.  It  is  provided  that  the  deci- 
sion of  any  County  Judge  may  be  appealed  from,  according  to  the  Canadian  School  Act 
and  the  next  Section  of  this  Act.  Now  for  what  purpose?  Evidently,  to  give  by  a 
side  wind  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education."  This  provision 
of  the  Bill  T  consider  a  slur  on  the  Judges  of  the  Country.  If  there  is  to  be  an  appeal, 
let  It  be  to  the  Judges  of  the  Land,  in  the  simplest  way,  and  with  the  least  expense 
possible.  I  observe  a  very  curious  provision  as  to  contracts  with  Teachers:  "No 
agreement  between  the  Trustees  and  Teachers  of  anv  School  Section  shall  be  valid  and 
binding  on  either  Party,  unless  such  Agreement  has  been  made,  and  signed,  as  agreed 
to  at  a  Meeting,  of  which  all  Trustees  have  been  duly  notified."  You  are  to  tell  the 
unfortunate  Teacher  that,  although  he  may  have  been  present  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Trustees  with  whom  he  contracted,  and  may  have  duly  signed  his  Agreement  with 
them,  yet,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  had  neglected  to  notifv  everv  Trustee,  ho 
shall  not  recover  a  dollar  of  his  pay,  although  he  had  worked  a  vear.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Teacher  to  notify  the  Trustees :  he  has  no  power  to  notifv  them,  and  he 
should  not  be  responsible  for  any  irregularity  in  the  notification.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  vest  m  the  County  Council  the  power  of  forming  any  Township  into  one  School  Divi- 
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sion. This  I  think  most  objectionable.  The  37th  Section  of  the  Bill  says  that  "each 
High  School  conducted  according  to  Law,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  apportionment  of 
not  less  than  Three  hundred,  and  not  more  than  One  thousand,  dollars  per  annum, 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  Pupils,  their  proficiency  in  the  various  branches 
of  Study,  and  the  length  of  time  each  such  High  School  is  kept  open,  as  compared 
with  other  High  Schools."  I  agree  that  these  are  the  truee  tests  although  I  believe 
that  for  some  years  great  indulgence  must  be  shown  to  the  weaker  Schools.  But  I 
want  to  know  who  is  to  determine  the  proficiency  of  Pupils  in  the  various  branches  of 
study.  There  is  no  provision  at  all  for  that;  some  machinery  should  be  provided,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Honourable  Mr.  Wood.— The  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Blake— Well  then,  I  would  recommend  the  calling  of  a  Meeting  of  this  Body 
immediately,  in  order  that  they  may  consider  this  point  and  inform  us  of  their  con- 
clusion, before  the  Bill  proceeds.  Then  I  observe  that  the  "County,  City,  or  Town, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees,  and  the 
Head  Master  of  the  High  School  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Examination  for  the 
admission  of  Pupils  to  the  High  Schools,  according  to  the  Regulations  and  Programme 
of  Examination  provided  according  to  Law."  I  have  not  heard  that  there  is  any 
complaint  of  the  present  system.  I  think  it  is  quite  suflBcient  to  see  that  the  Inspector, 
when  he  goes  round  strikes  off  the  count  sheet  every  name  that  should  not  be  on  it, 
without  introducing  this  element  of  Boards  of  Examination  into  our  System.  It  ap- 
pe'ars  to  me  cumbrous,  expensive  and  unnecessary.  I  observe  in  the  next  clause  the 
words  "the  Inspector,  or  Inspectors,  of  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  known  as  the 
Inspector,  or  Inspectors,  of  High  Schools."  I  allude  to  this  because  I  earnestly  hope 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  give  us  more  than  one  Inspector,  which  is  all 
we  have  now.  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  more  than  one,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  efficient  inspection.  These  are  the 
observations  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  make  on  the  Bill  at  its  present  stage.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  centralization  which  is  necessary  to  securing 
the  efficiency  of  the  School  System ;  but  I  think  that  if  all  this  power  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  more  vitality  must  by  some  means  be 
infused,  and  a  representative  element  must  be  introduced  into  that  Body,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  calculated  than  at  present  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  People. 

(Note.  To  this  printed  copy  of  his  revised  Speech  on  the  School  Act  of  1871  Mr. 
Blake  added  the  following  "Amendments  to  the  Bill,  Proposed  and  Negatived,") 

1.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Blake,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKellar,  moved 
to  refer  the  Bill,  with  an  instruction  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council 
by  Public  Instruction  of  an  independent  Board  of  Examiners,  not  connected  with 
the  Normal  School,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  the  Council,  in  connection  with  the  Examination  and  classification  of 
Public  School  Teachers,  including  those  instructed  at  the  Normal  School.     Lost. 

2.  Mr.  Blake,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boyd,  moved  to  refer  the  Bill  with  an  instruction  to 
provide  for  the  introduction  into  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  a  representa- 
tive Element,  by  the  addition  thereto  of  one,  or  more.  Members  to  be  elected  by  the 
Head  Masters  of  Grammar  Schools  of  one,  or  more.  Members  to  be  elected  by  the 
Masters  of  Public  Schools,  and  of  one,  or  more,  Members  to  be  elected  by  the  Boards 
of  City  and  County  Examiners.      Lost. 

3.  Mr.  Perry  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKellar,  to  rei.  the  Bill  with  an  instruc- 
tion to  expunge  the  43rd  Section,  (being  that  providing  for  the  Superannuation  Tax  on 
Teachers.)    Lost. 

4.  Mr.  Boyd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver,  moved  to  refer  the  Bill,  with  our  instruc- 
tion to  strike  out  certain  words  in  the  8th  Section,  being  those  giving  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  the  power  of  dismissing  the  County  Inspector.     Lost. 
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Several  other  amendments  had  been  moved  and  lost  in  Committee  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  were  not  renewed  at  this  stage,  as  the  Session  was  just  closing,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Government  majority  was  determined  not  to  agree  to  any  further 
amendment  of  the  Bill. 

SECOND  LETTER  TO  MR.  EDWARD  BLAKE  ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS 
REVISED  SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  OF  1871. 

I  cannot  suflFer  to  go  uncorrected  misrepresentations  made  by  a  man  of  your  posi- 
tion respecfng  legislation  on  the  School  Bill,  of  which  I  submitted  a  Draft  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  Government  and  Legislative  Assembly,  at  their 
recent  Session. 

I  ha-e  accidentally  fallen  upon  a  Pamphlet  of  thirty-one  pagos,  dated  the  21st  of 
February,  published  by  you,  and  addressed  to  the  Electors  of  the  South  Riding  of 
Bruce,  designed  to  justify  your  proceedings  against  the  School  Bill.  In  this  Pamphlet 
you  give  your  version  of  the  Speech  which  you  delivered  against  the  Bill,  also  analysis 
of  amendments  to  the  Bill,  amendments  which  were  not  adopted  as  proposed  by  you  and 
those  acting  with  you.  ' 

All  this  has  the  appearance  of  fairness;  yet  in  the  whole  Pamphlet  there  is  a  two- 
fold misrepresentation.  You  know.  Sir,  that  a  misstatement  may  be  made  by  omitting 
one-half  of  the  truth,  as  well  as  by  stating  what  is  not  the  fact.  You  know  also,  that 
the  essence  of  such  an  act  consists  not  only  in  the  words  employed,  but  in  the  impression 
made  by  them,  and  intended  to  be  made. 

I.  The  misrepresentation  in  your  pamphlet  appears  in  the  first  place  from  the 
pretence  you  make  that  you  did  not  oppose  the  School  Bill,  as  introduced,  only  certain 
provisions  of  it.  This  is  not  a  correct  Statement  of  the  case.  You  opposed  the  Sec- 
tions of  the  Bill  relating  to  Free  Schools,  that  for  securing  to  children  four  months' 
School  instruction  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  inclusive;  also  those  relating  to 
Inspectors  of  Schools;  and  those  providing  the  Programmes  for  School  Studies;  and 
the  examination  and  licensing  Certificates  of  Teachers;  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Elements  of  Natural  Science  and  Agriculture  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High 
Schools,  besides  several  minor  features  of  the  Bill. 

Now  Sir,  If  all  these  provisions  of  the  Bill  had  been  rejected,  what  would  have 
been  left  of  it?  Yet  you  profess  to  the  Electors  of  South  Bruce  that  you  did  not 
oppose  the  Bill  itself,  only  certain  provisions  of  it;  and,  in  opposing  the  provisions 
referred  to,  you  assailed  what  has  constituted  the  vital  part  of  our  School  System 
since  1860.  But  your  pretense  that  you  did  not  oppose  the  Bill  as  a  whole  is  contra- 
dicted by  your  own  Newspaper  organ  The  Globe.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  your  speech,  the  Globe  said,  "We  regard  the  Bill  as  already  doomed,"  and 
added  "that  the  task  of  amending  the  School  System  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
fullness  of  time  by  men  whose  grasp  and  perception  are  broader  and  greater  than 
Doctor  Egerton  Ryerson's,  or  the  Provincial  Secretary's."  And  four  days  afterwards 
The  Globe  said  again,  "The  Government  dare  not  attempt  to  put  the  Bill  on  the 
Statute  Books,— it  will  be  left  to  a  Reform  Ministry  to  crown  the  Edifice  of  the  Edu- 
cational System  of  Ontario."  Yet,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts  you  pretend  to  the 
Electors  of  South  Bruce  that  you  only  opposed  certain  parts  of  the  Bill,  but  not  the 
Bill  itself  I 

II.  But  your  whole  pamphlet  is  equally  misleading  on  thn  ground  of  your  pre- 
tense that  the  "changes"  and  "amendments"  introduced  into  the  Bill,  while  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  initiated  by  what  you  call  the 
^Opposition/'  Referring  ^to  these  "changes"  and  "Amendments"  you  say  to  the 
-^Jflctnrs  of  South  Bruee,  "You  can  apprehend  the  ascertained  defeat  of  that  Bill,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  views  of  the  Opposition  met  the  approval  of  the  Legislature." 
Yet  Sir,  when  you  wrote  those  words  you  knew  that  every  material  "change,"  or 
"Amendment,"   or  additional  provision   made   in,  or  added   to,   the  original  Bill,   was 
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introduced  by  Members  of  the  Government,  or  by  its  professed  supporters,  or  at  its  sug- 
gestion. And,  m  connection  with  your  words  above  quoted  to  the  Electors  of  South 
Bruce,  I  scarcely  ever  read  anything  more  disingenuous,  in  efiFect  than  your  "Analysis 
of  the  Amendments  made  in  the  Progress  of  the  Bill."  In  illustration  and  proof  I 
will  give  a  few,  out  of  more  than  twenty  Examples,  which  I  have  marked,— observing 
previously,  what  you  know,  that  the  Honourable  M.  C.  Cameron  stated  that  he  had 
several  Amendments  to  move  in  Committee,  and  that  the  Second  Reading— when  you 
made  your  speech— involved  only  the  principle,  not  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

Toronto,  February,  1871.  Egerton  Ryerson. 

Note.  Doctor  Ryerson  then  goes  on  to  point  out,  at  some  length,  the 
particular  Sections  of  the  Bill,  in  regard  to  which  he  alleges  that  Mr. 
Blake's  remarks  are  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  a?  explained  in 
his  Printed  Memorandum  on  the  Bill,  or,  as  explained  by  the  Honourable 
M.  C.  Cameron,  the  Provincial  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OFFICIAL  ANSWERS  OF  THE  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDU- 
CATION, WITH  A  A^IEW  TO  DISCOURAGE  SCHOOL  LITIGA- 
TION. 

During  the  transition  period  in  18T0-1871,  before  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1871  came  into  operation,  local  disputed  questions  on  the  school 
Law  and  Regulations  constantly  arose.  With  a  view  to  promote  a  peace- 
able settlement  of  these  questions,  and  to  discourage  a  resort  to  Courts  of 
Law  in  regard  to  them,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  intimated 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  that  he  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
which  might  be  proposed  to  him  in  regard  to  any  School  Law  matter  of 
doubtful  import,  or  of  local  dispute.  This  Explanatory  mode  of  dealing 
with  these  matters  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  people  were  enabled 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  details  of  the  new  School  Law.  I  append 
a  few  samples  of  these  legal  replies :  — 

1.  Adequate  School  House  Accommodation.  A  number  of  questions  was  proposed  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  in  regard  to  what  was  "adequate  School  House  Accommoda- 
tion" and  other  matters.     The  reply  was  us  follows: 

The  Law  requires  that  the  Trustees  "shall  provide  adequate  accommodation  for 
all  the  children  of  school  age  [i.e.,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  resi- 
dent] in  their  School  division."  (i.e.,  School  Section,  City,  Town,  or  Village.)  These 
"accommodations"  to  be  "adequate,"  should  include— 

(1)  A  Site  of  an  acre,  in  extent,  but  not  less  than  half  an  arre. 

(2)  A  School  House,  (with  separate  Rooms  where  the  number  of  Pupils  exceeds 
fifty),  the  walls  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  which 
shall  not  contain  less  than  nine  square  feet  on  the  Floor  for  each  Child  in  attendance, 
so  as  to  allow  an  area  in  each  Room,  for  at  least  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
each  child.  It  shall  be  sufficiently  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  the  Premises  pro- 
perly drained. 

(3)  A  sufficient  Fence,  or  Paling  around  the  School  Premises. 
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(4)  A  Play  Ground,  or  other  satisfactory  provision  for  physical  exercises,  within 
the  Fences,  and  off  the  Road. 

(5)  A  Well,  or  other  means  of  procuring  Water  for  the  School. 

(6)  Proper  and  separate  Offices  for  both  sexes,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
School  House,  and  suitably  enclosed. 

(7)  Suitable  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  videlicet.  Desks,  Seats,  Black- 
boards, Maps,  Library,  Presses  and  Books,  etcetera,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  School. 

2. — Site  of  the  School  House, — In  any  School  Section  should  a  new  School  Site  be 
deemed  desirable,  the  Trustees,  or  the  County  Inspector,  can  call  a  School  MoetiiiR  to 
decide  the  question.  SI  ^uld  a  difference  of  opinion  arise  between  a  majority  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  Ratepayers  on  the  subject,  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  Arbitra- 
tion, as  provided  by  law;  but  the  Trustees  alone  have  the  legal  right  to  decide  upon 
the  sice  and  enlargement  of  a  School  Site. 

3. — Erection  of  School  House,  Teachers'  Besidence,  etcetera,-  -The  Trustees  alone 
have  also  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  cost,  size  and  description  of  School  House,  or 
Teacher's  Residence,  which  they  shall  erect.  No  Ratepayers,  Public  Meeting,  or  Com- 
mittee, has  any  authority  to  interfere  with  them  in  this  matter.  They  have  also  full 
power  to  decide  what  Fences,  Outbuildings,  Sheds  and  other  accommodations  shall  be 
provided  on  the  School  Site,  adjacent  to  the  School  House.  To  them  also  exclusively 
belongs  the  duty  of  having  the  School  Plot  planted  with  Shade  Treea,  and  properly 
laid  out.  The  power  of  the  School  Meeting  is  limited  to  the  single  question  as  to  hoxo 
the  money  required  by  the  Trustees  shall  raised. 

4.  Care  and  Bepair  of  School  House Trustees  should  appoint  one  of  their  num- 
ber, or  other  responsible  Person,  and  give  him  authority,  and  make  it  his  duty  to  keep 
the  School  House  in  good  repair.  He  should  also  see  to  it  that  the  Windows  are  pro- 
perly filled  with  glass ;  that,  at  a  proper  season  the  Stove  and  Pipe  are  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion, and  suitable  Wood  provided ;  that  the  Desks  and  Seats  are  in  good  repair ;  that 
the  Outhouses  are  properly  provided  with  Doors,  and  are  frequently  cleaned;  that  the 
Blackboards  are  kept  painted,  the  Water  supply  abundant,  and  everything  is  pro- 
vided necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  Pupil  and  the  success  of  the  School. 

6.  Duties  of  Masters  in  r  d  to  School  Premises. — The  Trustees  having  made 
such  provision  relative  to  the  ^  ,)ol  House  and  its  Appendages,  as  are  required  by  law, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Mastor  to  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  Ventilation  and 
Temperature,*  as  well  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  School  House;  he  shall  also  prescribe 
such  Rules  for  the  use  of  the  Yard  and  Outbuildings  connected  with  the  School  House, 
as  will  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition ;  and  he  sliall  be  held 
responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanliness  about  the  Premises. 

6.  Use  of  the  School  House  for  Non-School  Purposes. 

A  Ratepayer  objects  to  the  use  of  a  School  House  for  other  than  School  purposes, 
and  asks  is  there  no  way  to  restrain  Trustees  in  such  matters. 

Answer. — Trustees  have  no  legal  power  under  the  School  Act  to  permit  their 
School  House  to  be  used  for  other  than  School  purposes.  Usage,  however,  has  invested 
them  with  a  sort  of  discretion  in  this  respect,  especially  in  regard  to  public,  or 
Religious,  Meetings. 

7.  Custody  of  the  School  House. 

A  Teacher  asks,  What  control  has  he  over  the  School  House,  and  what  is  his 
responsibility  in  the  matter? 

Ansu-er The  Teacher  has  charge  of  the  School  House  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

He  has  no  authority  to  use  the  School  House  other  than  as  directed  by  the  Trustees; 

•  Timpfrature —In  winter  the  temperature  during  the  first  school  hour  in  the  forencon  or  afternoon,  should 
not  exceed  70°,  nor  66«  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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nor  to  make  use    (or  prevent  the  use.)  of  it    at  any    other  time   than    during    School 
hours,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees.     At  the  request  of  the  Trustelshe  muT 

::;riat^  rmThet '-''-' ""-  ^^^ " '''-'  - «'-  •-«  ^^^  >-•  -^^^  -  ^ 

8.  Case  of  the  School  House,  and  Rooms,  etcetera. 

and  nJf?"*''".^'"^^''!"'  ^^"^  *^^  '''"'«*«*'«  '^"^'"'^'^  »">"  *«  «>-««P  "ut  the  School  House 
a  case  P  "  "  '"  "'""'  *"  ''■     "^  -1^— Wl-t  protection  has  he  in- such 

Aaswer.~U  is  not  the  duty  eithn-  of  tho  Teacher,  or  P„pils.  to  make  the  .School 
House  Fires  or  to  sweep  the  House  itself.  The  Teacher  is  employed  to  teach  the 
more  than  .  "  !^^\^"^foyed  to  mak.  the  Fires,  or  clean  the'schoo  HoTse  any 
cZ^int  the  SchooTn  *  '^''^^^^^'j  "^  t^e  Trustees  to  provide  for  warming  Z 

ZT^V  I  ®"^°°^,H°"««:  ^nd  .t  as  the  duty  of  the  Teacher  to  see  that  the  provision 

tTon   t  for   vtt  h  ""^«'-*«'^««  *"  «««  th«««  things  done,  for  a  certain  romunera- 

.InfJ     f   n      T       *     ""'^  ^"""^  *"  ^^^'  ^'^  «***  ^^^"^  'l""^'  ^^^y  ^vel! ;  but  it  is  clearly  the 
Section.  *"^  *"  "^'^  '''"^'^•"^  '"^  ^«^'"«  ^'^^  ^"^  «*  t^e  -pense  of  the 

9.  Power  of  To^cnshij,  Council  to  Alter  School  Boundaries-Taxation. 

ies  „1  sI"  i^r^'  '"'"''1'  "'  *"  ^'^''^^'"  *  '^•^^^'"^^'P  Council  can  alter  the  boundar- 
ot  the  several  School  Sections  concerned.  He  also  wishes  to  know  whether  Trustees 
an  levy  ami  collect  a  R.ate,  after  the  adoption  by  the  majoritv  of  a  School  M  et" 
.f  a  Resolufon  against  "all  taxation,"  i„  order  to  prevent  the  Trustees  from  keep  ne 
open  a  School  longer  than  the  Public  School  Fund  would  defray  the  expenses  "fit 
The  following  is  the  answer  to  his  questions  •  expenses  ot  it. 

power  of  altering  the  boundaries  of  any  School  Section  without  the  consent  of  the 
naprity  o  such  School  Section;  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent  chanL  from 
being  clandestinely  made  in  the  bcindaries  of  School  Section'  without  gfwng  a  M 
parties  concerned  notice  of  any  alteration,  or  alterations,   proposed    that   the vnLbt 

«7for"or"'"f '  1  r*'"^  '""^  ^"""''^^   -   P---"  «f  all;*   mUt'wiT  o 
unitv  o?  //''\     "'^  alterations.     But,   after  all  parties  have  thni  had  an  oppor- 

rre;"-t'       *h«  formal  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  School  S.     iots 

tion?f  tl«  ?^^/«T'  T"''  ''"''*'°"'  ^  '•""'"^  *h^*  tl'"  '««t  P"t  of  the  Rosohi- 
ttat  n-'  is  „:?  a:d  vT-d  *"^"''^'  "°"  ^"'''"■^'''  -"*--n/the  words  "and  no 
as  the  Scbnll    A  I  ^r^'  """i  °^  "°  '"'"■^  ^ff^''*  *l^an  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  • 

as  the  School  Act  expressly  authorizes  the  Trustees  to  lew  anv  additional  R«+«  thl 

the  SchL  Z  ^l\^'''^'i'  f  """t  b«  'n«'-«ly  on  Parents  sending  their  children  to 
the  School,  but  must  be  on  all  the  ratable  property  of  the  School  Section. 

10.  Tax  on  Parents  as  such  Unlawful. 
mg  their  School  by  taxing  every  man  in  the  Section  according  to  the  number  of  his 
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children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years;  a  Local  Superintendent  inquires 
if  such  a  Tax  is  lawful.    The  following  is  the  answer  returned:  — 

"It  is  contrary  to  law  to  levy  a  rate  on  children  of  school  age  without  regard  to 
their  attending  the  School;  or,  in  other  words,  to  tax  a  man  according  to  the  number 
of  his  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.  The  School  Act  authorises  three  modes 
of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  School, — namely,  voluntary  subscription.  Rate  Bill 
on  Parents  sending  children  to  the  School,  and  Rate  on  property;  and  if  the  sum 
authttrized  by  either  of  these  modes  of  supporting  the  School  be  insuflBcient  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Trustees,  then  they  have  authority,  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  clause  of  the  27th  Section,  to  levy  any  additional  Rate  on  the  property 
of  the  whole  Section,  (not,  as  the  Law  OflBcer  of  the  Crown  has  decided, — merely  on 
Parents  sending  children  to  the  School),  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  expenses. 

11.  Powers  of  Trustees. — Annual  and  Special  School  Meeting.    Union  Schools. 

A  local  Superintendent  proposes  seven  questions,  the  import  of  which  may  be 
ineferred  from  the  following  Answers  to  them : 

"1.  If  the  Trustees  of  a  School  ^lection  do  not  keep  open  their  School,  though 
abundantly  able  to  do  so,  the  constituencies  that  elected  such  Persons  as  Trustees  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  like  the  Constituencies  of  an  unfaithful 
Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  Municipal  Council. 

"2.  The  School  Act  points  out  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  School  Sec- 
tions can  be  divided,  and  their  School  House  property  be  disposed  of.  \ 

"3.  The  Electors  who  aeglect  to  attend  the  Annual  School  Meeting  of  their  Sec- 
tion, have  no  just  reason  to  complein  of  any  decisions  of  such  Meeting,  any  more  than 
Electors,  who  neglect  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Councillor,  or  Member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, have  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  result  of  such  election.  But,  by  the  author- 
izing of  the  School  Act,  Trustees,  if  they  think  proper,  can  call  a  Special  Meeting  for 
any  School  purpose  whatever. 

"4  and  5.  All  that  an  Annual  School  Meeting  has  power  to  do  is  enumerated  in 
the  several  clauses  of  the  sixth  Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act.  All  else  that 
an  Annual  School  Meeting  may  resolve  to  do  is  null  and  void,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
done.  The  Trustees  alone,  and  not  any  Public  Meeting,  have  the  right  to  decide  what 
Teacher  shall  be  employed,  how  much  shall  be  paid  him,  what  Apparatus  shall  be  pur 
chased,  what  repairs,  shall  be  made,  how  long  the  School  shall  be  kept  open;  in  short, 
every  thing  that  they  may  think  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the  School.  No  Special 
School  Meeting  called  by  the  Trustees,  (or  the  Local  Superintendent,  who  has  the 
right  of  calling  a  Special  School  Meeting,)  has  a  right  to  decide,  or  discuss,  any  other 
matter,  or  matters,  than  such  as  are  specified  in  the  notice  of  the  Trustees  calling  such 
Meeting. 

"6.  Each  Union  School  Section  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Section  of  the  Township 
within  the  limits  of  which  its  School  House  is  situated,  and  to  receive  its  Apportion- 
ment from  such  Township  only. 

"7.  The  Father  of  whom  you  speak  had  no  right  to  vote  at  the  School  Meeting  to 
which  you  refer.  If  we  had  rented  the  House  of  his  Son,  and  occupied  it,  he,  and  not 
his  Son,  would  have  had  a  right  to  vote.  But  the  Father  was  neither;  he  was  only  an 
inmate  in  his  Son's  house. 


12.  Bight  of  Trustees  to  Procure  Apparatus. 

Sorao  persons  in  ;i  School  Section  objected  to  paying  their  School  Rate  because  tho 
Trustees  included  in  it  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  certain  School  Apparatus,  although 
a  Public  Meeting  had  voted  in  favour  of  purchasing  it.  The  Trustees  inquire  if  they 
can  enforce  the  payment  of  the  Rate.     The  following  is  the  answer  to  their  inquiry:  — 
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"You  have  ample  authority  to  include  the  expense  of  your  School  ADDarat..«  anrl 
all  other  expenses  of  your  School  in  the  Rate  on  property  which  you  propose  t^assess 
nor  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  call  a  Meeting  in  regard  to  the  DurchL  of  f»,     T        ' 
atus,  as  the  4t^  clause  of  the  27th  Section  of  the  Act  leaves  aH  such  Vl       tZT 
discretion  of  the  Trustees,  as  the  representatives  of  thel  School  i"bn.""  *°  *'' 

13.  Itioht  of  Trustees  to  Tax  School  Sections. 

^r.^:tZ:i::J1:^^:^^l^  ^^  ^^^^  Hate  levied  by  the 
of  the  Teacher's  Salary  and  other  exprnsert^eY"  XZT7  Zi^ZorT^l 

expenses  of  theirLiool  The  Trus/  ^P^^^^^*"/'  Salaries  of  Teachers,  and  all  other 
ing  whatever  a  to  the  nature  or  lo''  T'f  "°'  """'^'^  *"  '''''  *°  ^^^  ^^^lic  Meet- 
to  raise  to  promote  the  interest  nr^rV/y  '?'"'"'  '^''^  ""^^  ^"^^e  it  expedient 
leave  to  the  decistn  of  Tpub  c  mU  ..  ""^''  *^"''  ''''''^''  '^'^  ^^^«  ^^'^  *» 
paid,  and  then  i  uch  Meel^nt  1  1"^  the  manner  in  which  such  expenses  shall  be 
incu;red,  the  Trustees  We  authoTr!  P^°^'^«/d;<J»at«  '"eans  to  defray  the  expenses 
assessing  the  property  ofXrSectl.'^  '""'^  '"  ^'^  '^'^'^'^'^  °^  «"^^  -^-^  ^^ 

14.   Teachers'   Quarterly  Examinations. 

A   Teacher    asks,   "How   often    should    School    Examinations   be    helH  ?      wi,       • 
responsible  for  holding  them,-the  Trustees,  or  Teacher?  ^^'^    " 

a  qutTe?' nJln'"  ''^^"^^«^  ^^T-^*^-  *«  ^old  an  Examination  of  his  School  once 
a  quarter.  He  alone  is  responsible  for  neglect  in  not  holdintr  them  TV,«.  t  *  i. 
no  power  to  prevent  them  being  held.  They  as  well  as  the  p!  .  \  !!f  "'  ^*^^ 
fail,  be  invited  to  attend  and  witness  them  as  "u"  ed  bv  lal  A  '  .f'^'  "*'""* 
the  time  of  Examination  should  be  sent  by  he  TeacZ  to'^:he  Tr„i"  K T  ^"'''u  u' 
sufficient  to  notify  the  Parents  verbally  through  the  children  '  '"*  ''  "'"  '^ 

Teachers  are  Public  Officers,  and  are  required  bv  law  to  "v,nl,1  +I,o=.  t?        ■     .- 
a*,  the  end  of  every  Quarter.     The  Parents  IZLll    T        *'°''*,*'^«««  Examinations 

In  order  to  test  the  real  condition  of  the  School    +h«  T  „„„i  c         •  x      , 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Quarter  J  Examination      He'T  Tf  ".*  '''"'' 
ordinary  School  working  day  on  which  to  hold  his^nspe^t  which    htuLt^^^^^^^ 
and  minute-but  of  his  visit  no  previous  notice  should  be  gi;eno  the  Teacher  ' 

Should  Teachers  fail  to  hold  the  Quarterly  Examination  of  their  Schoof;  • 
posed  to  deprive  them  of  any  share  in  the  School  Grantlr  such  nTglfct       '        "  ""' 

15.  Free  Public  School  Library. 
The  Consolidated   School  Act  declare  that  "It  ohnll   ho  +^.^   a  4.       i-  .,      ^ 

a.    e.t.Mi,h»,n.,    „f,    keeping    .„d    pVer    InaZMear  „', 'f  s'Zf  T'.  '"' 
required  to  consult  a  Public  Meeting  on  the  subiect-  but  thrr  ^rustees   are  not 
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CONDITION    AND 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    INDIANS    OF    UPPER 
CANADA,  1870. 


From  a  graphic  and  interesting  Report  on  the  Condition  and  Education 
of  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada  by  Consul  Blake  to  the  State  Department  of 
Washington  I  make  the  following  extract  from  it.     The  Consul     lys:  — 

Of  all  the  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Cniiada,  the  Confederation  known  &a  the  "Six 
Nations  of  the  Grand  River"  are  the  most  noted.  Their  historical  celebrity  began  with 
the  earliest  explorations  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  their  present  advanced  position 
also  invests  them  with  peculiar  interest.  They  consist  of  portions  of  the  kindred  Nations 
of  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas  and  On'idas,  who  once  inhabited  the 
Valleys  on  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Central  New  York,  including  the  Mohawk  and 
Genesee;  and  were  so  powerful  a  confederacy  that  they  not  only  overran  the  region 
afterward   known   as   Upper   Canada,   but   carried   their   wars   far   and   wide   into  the 

Westem  Prairies. 

These  Indians  residing  on  the  Grand  River,  are  the  representatives  and  descendants 
of  those  aborigines  of  whom  De  Witt  Clinton  said  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  "'great  attainments  in  polity,  in  negotiation,  in  eloquence,  and  in  war."  They  form 
the  organization,  which  eighty  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  held  up  their 
union  as  a  political  model  to  the  English  Colonies. 

Every  facility  for  obtaining  information  regarding  them  was  cheerfully  afforded 
by  the  courteous  Canadian  Visiting  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilkinson;  and,  in 
company  with  him,  I  visited  their  principal  School,  and  was  present  at  one  of  their 

Councils. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Town  of  Brantford  we  reached  the  Indian  School  House, 
established  by  the  New  England  Society.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  Farm  com- 
prising two  hundred  acres  of  fertile  land.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  number  of 
Children  in  attendance,  including  both  sexes,  was  eighty-two.  They  are  taught,  fed, 
and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  None  are  admitted  before  the  age  of  ten. 
The  Writing  of  several  was  very  good,  and  their  Examinations  in  Spelling  were  highly 
creditable.  Thero  is  no  attempt  to  confer  more  than  a  plain  English  Education,  but 
provision  is  made  for  consecutive  advancements  to  Higher  Schools  if  the  proficiency 
attained  seems  to  justify  them.  The  Farmer  of  the  establishment  carefully  instructs 
the  Boys  in  the  work  of  the  Farm  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  taking  a  limited  number 
with  him  into  the  Fields  and  Barns  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  adapting  specific  work 
to  each  of  them,  subject  to  his  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  common  branches  of  Education,  the  Girls  are  instructed  in  the 
ordinary  household  work  of  the  Farm,  including  Spinning  and  Sewing  by  hand  and 
on  the  Machine. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  secure  attendance  sufficiently  regular  without  boardinp 
the  children  in  the  Establishment.  The  Parents  of  many  reside  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  it.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  influence  exerted  by  the  School  has  'lad 
a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  Farms  and  Homes  of  these  Indians. 

In  this  School  two,  or  three,  of  the  children  were  undistinguishable  from  whites. 
1  inquired  from  their  Teacher,  who  was  a  man  of  experience  in  other  Schools,  whether, 
in  receiving  instruction,  there  was  any  applicable  difference  between  the  children  of  the 
two  races.     He  thought  that,  of  the  two,  the  Indians  were  the  quickest. 


Here  no  attcmpE  is  uuw  iiiauc  lu  t-^n-jn  vne  iT,r- 


XV   T-'iitr    vtitf 


this  was  done.  The  project  was  not  abandoned  because  the  Indian  youths  manifested 
an  insufficient  aptitude  for  such  requirements.  They  preferred  the  independent  life  of 
Farmers  to  that  of  confined  and  systematic  Mechanics. 
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The   •.m.   r.m.rknbl„    "N.»    Bngl„„d    Society,"    already   .d,.„eed    In    th,.    thIM 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Parishes  in  England  and  Wales  "  «nlT!n^  !.       . 

0^,  .„d  i„  ..e  P„..ta,..  Re,l.l„„  „„.dy\'lf:„57S;  rJeLdTy  "L;";^ 

«e..rd;i!ruittci;:i^t'.Mt.t::fd\'dir-'^^^^^   ''-^ "- '""  -'  • 

Valley    i.  yet  „tai„ed  ,„  .i„nar  V.^^ILZTI' ZliZ'r""'''  °'  """  *'°'""'' 

...i!:rjs:rt"°zifi  t  ■:;:';";  :eL":\""d'  Tr-"-  ="'"'-•  '^■""* 

observance,   are  yet   retained      Th.  lilf,        ■  u    "^  ^■"   "   """"'    »'  "»   oM 

hereditory  through  \czt  ^in::^.:^^^:::^'.:^^^^  :i  treThie^^  r 

Sou    or  nominee,   of  his  Daughter.     The  ancient  office  of  Council  Fir!  t        '  ?' 

continued.     ''The     ot  and  the  symbol  of  the  act  were  both  in  Z  hind        He's7   "   '^° 
the  Chief  and  actually  lit  the  sacred  Fire  at  whose  blaze  tlT^ir  p  I  summoned 

I  found  about  sixty  of  the  Tribes  present      I^  teZ    tJZZ  ^.'\%'^''''^" 
other  marks  of  condition  and  character   th^  n^^^rAi  cleanliness,  intelligence,  and 

oHInary  Town   Mcetin,  in  ^  Zn'^rtirrrTt^n^T':  rd'S^.r  °'  7 

The  proceedings  were  in  the  language  of  the  Sii  w»+i/,«.    k  * 
officiated  when  nece^rj  Nations,  bnt  on  able  Interpreter 

.h,Jwghr;x:."eiir;ri%tr:r''i:t:L':r"K '?  f:--" '«» p™-"-  ^'e" 
of  language,  the  seif^ossessed  '^itti:u:zT::r'^^'':^;':r''rz 

dignified  courtesy  which  distinguished  the  speakers.  gestures,  and  the  quiet  and 

Having  been  informr  1  of  mv  obiect  in  i7ia,+;«„  +v,         ^i 
number  to  address  me.     H.  did'so  thro^h  an  Int'rpr'e'^^r    wfthT'T"  """'  "'  «■"■• 
courtesy,  and  expressed  the  most  friendly  teelinn.^H.  '"      ""•'  '*""•  "<> 

information  I  might  desire.     When  I  had%rd  a^;,;'lr<,,7n''ri:  h  "'''■''''  ^l'"''" 
«nd  my  Countr.vmen  to    the    care    of    the    Great  SniT.  j  ^'        commended  me       ' 
that  he  was  deputed  on  behalf  of  the  atmb M  cS  'to "h^rL";  *»."-'-''»•' 
«.d   so,   gracefully   and  cordially,    apparently    unoonscLus  that  tt  ,'  ""■     ""' 

~n,etimes  be  advantageously  adopted  by  as..m'b,ages  To  n„t  ou.  'anrtapttLr'''' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

REPORT  AND  SrGGESTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  COUNTY 
GRAMMAR,  (NOW  HIGH),  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO.  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1870. 

By   the  Reverend   J.    G.    D.   Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Grammar 

Schools. 

Htiving  sent  in  to  tho  Department  my  semi-annunl  Reports,  more,  or  less,  in  detail, 
of  the  results  of  my  personal  inspection  of  our  High  Schools  during  the  past  year,  I 
have  the  honour  now  to  submit  the  usual  Annual  Summary  of  their  state. 

In  giving  a  general  vi«w  of  the  condition  of  he  Grammar  Schools,  my  previous 
Report  might  be  made  to  answer,  with  slight  modification.  The  System  remaining 
unchanged,  we  have  bad  no  reason  for  expecting  any  marked  change  in  tl,o  working  of 
the  Schools  Whilst  in  Classics  and  MathematicH,  (including  that  practical  and  very 
important  subject.  Arithmetic),  and  in  French,  the  results  achieved  are  much  on  a 
par  with  thoso  of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  I  must,  however,  state  that  increased 
efforts  have  certainly  been  made  in  the  cultivation  <  the  Mother-tongue,  and  that, 
not  without  encouraging  fruits  in  a  better  knowledge  of  Englinh  Grammar,  .ind  more 
of  ability,  on  the  part  of  Pupils,  to  write  their  native  language  correctly.  A  fair  view 
of  the  Schools  would  not  bo  furnished  without  making  this  statement,  neither  would 
justice  be  done  to  those  earnest  and  laborious  men  who  have  been  exerting  themselves 
to  remedy  an  evident  defect,  as  well  as  they  could  under  a  system  which  kept  pouring 
in  upon  them  an  undisciplined  horde  of  raw  recruits,  and  worrying  thom  besides  with 
the  drudgery  of  drilling  the  compulsory  Latin  Classes,  formed  out  of  this  rough  and 
unpromising  material.  -     .      ^^  i      i     v 

1    Change  af  Head  Masters.     During  the  past  year  several  of  the  Schools  have 
changed  their  Head  Masters;  of  these,  some  have  changed  for  the  ootter    and,  under 
the  inspiration,  which,  in  the  worst  of  circumstances,  the  man  of  tho  right  stamp  will 
never   completely   fail   to   impart,   have  began   to   move   forward   as   vigourously   as   a 
somewhat  repressive  Programme  would  allow  them;  others  have  made  a  change  for  the 
worst.     In  relation  to  these  unfortunate  changes,  so  far   as  they  have  been  brought 
about  bv  a  short  sighted  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  or  have  resulted  from 
their  enforced  poverty  under  the  old  law.  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  under  the  new 
and  progressive  system,  with  its  stimulating  provision  of  "payment  by  results.     Trustees 
will  be  greatly  aided  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  Head  Master  s  attainments  and 
fidelity,  and,  where  they  have  a  good  man,  will  find  it  to  be  more  than  over  to  their 
interest  to  keep  him.    It  has  been  well  said,  "Do  what  you  will  in  Building,  or  Endow- 
ing, or  encouraging,  a  School;  make  for  it  the  most  convenient  Premises;  place  it  in 
the   most   favourable   situation;    give   it   every    advantage   of   government,    wealth,    or 
patronage;  after  all  the  Teacher  is  the  pivot  on  which  success,  or  failure  turns.       Every- 
where this  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  School  administration ;  and  particularly 
with   ourselves,   when   the   amount   of   the   Legislative   Grants  to   each   School   will   be 
fereatly  affected  by  the  Teacher's  efficiency.     The  introduction  of  this  new  principle. 
as  we  confidently  hope,  will  bring  home,  even  to  minds  whose  one  idea  in  School  matters 
has  hitherto  been  to  save  money,  the  truth  of  the  wise  old  saying.-"The  cheapest 
pennyworths  are  not  always  the  best  bargains."  „,     „.  ,    o  ,.     ,  t>      a 

9  S!r.hool  Buildinas  and  Furniture,  Brill  and  Gymnastics. -The  High  School  Boards 
of  Trustees  are  now  invested  with  full  power  to  raise  all  the  money  they  need  lor  tne 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  Schools.  They  are  no  longer  in  the  humiliating  and  helpless 
position  they  occupied  in  cases  where  the  School  Boards  were  not  ur'^^d.  They  have 
not  now  to  wait,  henceforth,  cap  in  hand,  on  Municipal  Councils,  and  v^c  for  that  which 
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they  have  .  loRal,  a«  thoy  had  al^nys  a  moral,  rigl,,     o  demand,     ^nndry  .hortcominBH 

rnrotrV""       "'•  'V^:  ^'^  "■''  -«-«-*<'-rdH  whi«h  a  merciful  and  wl    ortar 
anoo  haa  boon  exoro..«d    should  ho  root.fiod  now  a,  spoodilv  „,  po.H,ble,  .„d  ovorv  effort 

Some  of  our  High  Sol  .ol  Buildinga  nre.-as  to  two,  or  three,  of  then,,,  so  entirely 
unau.table;    as   to   the    rest     so   unattractive,    and   even    forbidd.nR    in    npepurance-so 

th^rihou^d  hf  .0^7,  "t'  ^^'^  «PP«'""^'-   "Iii«h  School  -  that,   in  my  judgment, 
they  should  bo  tolerated  not  one  moment  longer  than  the  time  that  may  be  required 

lave  bLn""    r"    "     '''""    ff ''"«"•      ^'^    "^"    -range.nont.    for    inspection,    wh 
tunTtv  foV"   7-^'  «-omphshed,  have  given  mo  a  Colleague  uho  will  have  an  oppor- 
ZZ  A      '"■'*'.°"""«  '^;''  Btructuree,   which   an  acqunint.nco  of  three  years  has   not 
rendered  more  .nv.fng  to  enter,  and,  .f  he.  a.  well  „s  myself,  .should  pronounce  ngain^ 

orThe  le?  7  r'lT  '•^  "^'''^  *"  '•■'"^PP^^''-     W«  -•«!'  t«  feel   reepect.   not  only 

for  the  loarnmg  to  be  hnd  in  our  High  Schools,  but  also  fo    th,  Temple  in  whw!  thai 
loarn.ng  .s  enshrined.     We  desire  to  see,   in  every  case,   an   -il.h^ir.    Xh^hairanped 

and    as  V,  ,„..  -nal  arrangements.  T  shall  not  bo  satisfied  until  I  see  everv  School  Room 

-a.  tl  rv      m  :h  f    w     r       .u''  *°''"'''''  ^''""  **^^y  "'""'^^«  «"'^  instinctively  appreciate 

Tness    l;     ir.'ll?;'        '  P''.'-]^'^«"  *«  --"t-n  a  proper  convenience,  seem: 

iness    an,    .r.^.  ,„  everything  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  that  '<r>.wledeo      All 

with  nothing  .habb/  or  Ldid    171  '    ...         T.  '■  ""r"'""  '''  '"'''"'i'i"'!  "■'•"'■"io" 
boards      Of  all  +>..  •  ^.  ^"  cumbrous  desks,  and  diminutive  Blnck- 

instruction  to  hi    P  p  ,rb  t  c^i^^^^^^^  °"^'  employed  by  the  Master  in  giving 

in  the  way  of  instructing  ol  another      -'^^  ^  ^"    -'"''''-      "  '"  ^"'  ^'^^  ''"^^'^ 

of  the  Class  to  the  critllm  of  the  res        tL  y^ot':?      \*''  ""'  "'  ^"^  ^''^"^'^ 
Corrections   made  by   the   Master   are   too   !ft!  •      T"^ .'"  "''""'''"  '^  «^''«"«"*- 

composure   which  eive   but  nl  •        fV   '"'^'^"'^   '''*'^   ^"   equanimity   and   a 

pointscome^^^^tgf;  e^ro-s  onthT'th  V,*'?  ''"P'^'  P-^°—  -h-  the  same 
a  deeper  wound  on    el'flte  m    an.  7,  '^""''  P"^"**^^  ''"*  ^^  *  School-fellow  inflict 

whilst  a  Clnss  is  thu  eTgagek  at  the'  ^.f  rj^P^*'^'  ''  "  ^^^^  *°  ""'^-^^-'^  *^-*- 
interest  is  developed    whicrnt  aleWsT  or  '  f"  '"''""'  "'  "■«^''^"^«  -^"^  '^-^ 

excite;  the  apathy  that  so  terribly  cinribeM  "1°"  I'""''  °"  '^'  ^'"^^^'''^  P^^*  ^^» 
Class,  for  the  time;  are  on  Zljf  '^l^^^'''''^'^''  '«  dispelled;  nnd  the  whole 
adm.t  of  this,  extended    if  necess!  v   In  ^'^'^-^l^^^  should  be  large  enough  to 

set  a  special  value,  lo;eovr  oTth;  Blackr  'f  °'  *^'  '''""'  ^"^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^'^^^^ 
dom  of  independent  teach^^Ltho  tea^  f^  oT  th/'  7^"^"*^^  *°  *>>«  '^^e  and  free- 
into  contact  with  mind    so  ^loh  V„?     «    .     n       u"**'^'^'^^  ™^"  ^^^'^^^  brings  mind 

no  doubt,  in  some  W^  rs"t  „!  anl^ttl  L  ",  ""^^^  ^°f  ^  ^^"  '^^  '^^-^  '«' 
vehement   propensity  for   InuncWnf  ou      ntn  ^"'^"''^"^^  «f  Text   Books,   with   a 

themselves  than  improving  o  those  who'th  '  "  ''"^'"'''*^  '""^^  ^'^'''^^^^  *° 
it  is  worse  to  r..nZ  .^,AZ     T  ^\'?°™  .*h«y  are  set  to  teach;  but,   bad  as  this  is, 

the  young  mind 'to' such'  a"Tervile\Tbe"  '"'^^irT''^  ^''^'  ^°°^«  =  ^■"••^^  *°  bind 
e^ectua,     all  mental  ^i:^^^:^ .:2:^:: ^^^J:^,^^^'   -  -  -  represses 

^n  a  eon --^ -rr — ^^  ^^  «-  -P.  .  .ou.  .e  to  s. 
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in  the  Hall  of  Upper  Canada  College,  to  record  these  Honours.  The  Tablet  should  be 
made  attracdve  in  appearance,  with  the  names  of  the  successful  Pupils  tastefully 
inscribed  on  it,  and  the  School  Room,  I  need  hardly  say,  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  of 
such  an  ornament.  This  "Roll  of  Fame"  would  help  to  perpetuate  the  prestige  of  the 
School,  and  powerfully  excite  the  emulation  of  the  Pupils.  If  Dundas  and  FonthiU 
become  associated  with  the  English  Gilchrist  Scholarship, -the  young  man  ^ent  up  from 
the  former  going  directly  from  the  School;  in  the  other  case,  gaining  the  valuable  prize 
after  having  passed  through  the  University  of  Toronto,-why  should  there  not  be  a 
permanent  record  of  a  distinction  so  honourable,  publicly  exhibited  to  inspire  others 
with  like  ardour  and  ambition. 

Our  Drill  Classes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  extinct;  this 
is  to  be  regretted.  I  must  also  mention  with  regret  that,  scarcely  any  of  our  High 
Schools  make  provision  for  Gymnastic  exercises.  We  require  not,  surely,  to  be  reminded 
that  success  in  mental  culture  depends  largely  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  physical 
frame,  and  that  this  is  much  promoted  by  regular  training. 

The  Nei"  Programme— Enolish  Languaoe  and  Literature,  Philology  .—The  new 
Programme  for  High  Schools  is  now  before  the  Country  in  provisional  form,  and  is 
subject  to  such  modification  as,  after  trial,  may  be  deemed  desirable.  It  may  be  neces^ 
sary  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  details  of  its  arrangement,  for  no  scheme  of  Study 
can  well  be  pronounced  satisfactory,  in  all  its  parts  before  it  has  been  put  to  the  test 
of  Actual  experiment;  but,  as  to  its  general  principles,  it  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  making  a  wise  and  suitable  provision  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  Country. 

After  its  experience  of  compulsory  Latin  and  neglected  English,  the  Country  will 
be  well  pleased  to  find,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Programme,  prominence  given  to  the 
culture  of  the  Mother-tongue.     It  has  been  the  fashion  until  within  the  last  few  years 
to.  assert,  as  a  truth  not  to  be  gainsayed,  that  no  basis  of  Education,  admitting  of  a 
sound  and  perfect  superstructure,  could  possibly  be  laid  but  in  the  ancient  Classics. 
I'or  ages,  our  language,   with  all  its  beauty   and  strength;   our  Literature,   with  its 
unsurpassed  wealth  of  intellectual  treasure  were  made  to  move  in  the  train  of  classical 
learning,  like  some  wretched  captive,  much  in  the  style  of  the  old  Roman  triumph. 
What  has  been  the  effect  in  England,  where  the  study  of  the  Classics  has  been  carried 
on  under  all  the  advantages  that  wealth  and  leisure,  and  the  highest  Scholarship  can 
commend?    We  have  the  result  given  in  the  statement  of  one,— a  Graduate  and  Fellow 
of  an  English  University,— who,  whilst  he  fully  recognizes  the  true  value  of  the  Classics, 
can  see  that  to  vindicate  their  just  claims  it  is  by  no  moans  necessary  to  do  dishonour  to 
the  Mother-tongue.     "Half  the  Undergraduates  at  our  University,  (says  Mr.  Sidwick), 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Boys  at  all,  (except,  perhaps  one,  or  two),  of  our  Public 
Schools,  if  they  have  received  a  lit:,rary  Education  at  all,  have  got  it  for  themselves; 
the  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  they  have  struggled  through  have  not  given 
it  to  them.     If  such  Boy?  get  imbued  with  literary  culture  at  all,  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
classical  system,  it  is  due  to  home  influence,  to  fortunate  School  friendship,  to  the  extra 
professional  care  of  some  zealous  literary  School  Master.     In  this  way  they  are  taught 
to  enjoy  reading  that  instructs  and  refines,  and  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  mass,  who 
temper 'sm  .'1  compulsory  sips  of  Virgil,  Sophocles,  Tacitus,  and  Thucydides,  with  large 
voluntary  draughts  of  the  higher  English  classics.     This  is  not  perhaps  a  very  cheering 
sketch,  yet  the  picture  is  a  bright  one  compared  with  the  position  of  the  question  as 
it  was  in  t'lree-fourths  of  the  Pupih  of  our  Grammar  Schools,— in  School  excursions 
hither  and  thither  through  an  Introductory  Book,  which  too  often  introduced  to  nothing, 
or.  at  best,  a  ni' bling  of  the  edges  of  Csesar,  or  Virgil,  with  a  grateful  acceptance  of 
the  Author's  liberal  aids,  but  with  little  appreciation  of  his  spirit,  or  of  comprehension 
of  the  refinement  or  beauty  of  our  English  language 

Under  the  better  system  which  we  have  obtained  at  last,  the  minds  of  our  youth 
will  be  guided  to  a  higher  literature  and  a  purer  taste.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
special  care  anc  effort  ir   this  department  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  our  High 
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School  Masters,  the  more  so,  as  we  stand  much  in  need  of  School  Editions  of  the  English 
Classics,  annotated  as  we  have  the  Ancient  Classics,  and  with  notes  prepared,  not  only 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  mere  illustration,  but  with  a  virw  to  the  application  of 
received  laws  and  principles  of  criticism  to  the  beauties  or  blemishes  of  the  text.  A 
word  in  passing  may  be  bestowed  on  Comparative  Philology,  which  although  of  recent 
orifiin,  has  occupied  the  minds  of  some  of  our  best  Writers,  and  has  already  „ecured 
for  itself  a  high  place  in  the  work  of  Education.  It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  give 
full  and  systematic  instruction  in  this  subject,  except  to  those  Candidates  for  Honours 
at  Matriculation,  or  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates, who  will  receive  special  attention  oiitside  the 'ordinary  routine  of  School  work. 
Still  it  is  conceived  that  our  High  School  Masters,  who  have  bestowed  attention  on  a 
study  so  peculiarly  interesting,  may  find,  at  least,  occasion  now  and  then,  to  ompart 
to  the  advanced  Pupils  something  of  what  is  to  be  learnt  from  such  Writers  as  Latham, 
Max  Muller,  Farrar,  and  Trench.  Much  of  valuable  knowledge,  throwing  light  not  only 
on  the  structure  of  language,  but  on  the  history  of  our  race,  will  be  within  the  reach 
even  of  those  Pupils  who  are  no;  to  proceed  beyond  the  vernacular,  although  those  who 
take  the  Classical  Course  will  enjoy  an  evident  advantage. 

Physical  Science.— The  prominence  given  to  Physical  Science,  and  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  for  it  in  the  English  Course  of  Study,  is  matter  for  special  congratulation. 
It  would  bo  gratifying  if,  after  the  actual  working  of  the  Programme  for  a  time,  it  were 
found  practicable  to  introdi'  j  more  of  Science  than  Natural  History,  (Chemistry,  for 
example),  into  the  Classical  Course.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to  steer  clear  of  the  great  practical  evil  of  attempting  too  much,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  powers  of  both  Masters  and  Pupils  would  be  overtasked  by  endeavour- 
ing to  combine  with  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  any  larger  quantum  of  Natural 
Science  even  in  the  "optional"  form.  If  this  be  so,  the  necessity  must  be  submitted 
to  with  regret.  As  to  the  effect  of  teaching  Science  in  School,  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  receive  a  report  like  the  following  of  the  great  Classical  School  of  Eugby,~a  report 
which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a  Committee,  including  amongst  its  Members,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall,  the  Reverend  F.  D.  Farrar,  and  others  of  note  in  the 
world  of  Literature  and  Science :  — 

"What  are  the  general  results  of  the  introduction  of  scientific  Teaching  in  the 
opinion  of  the  body  of  Masters?  In  brief  it  is  this,  that  the  School  as  a  whole,  is  the 
better  for  it,  and  that  the  Scholarship  is  not  worse.  The  number  of  Boys  whose  industry 
and  attention  are  not  caught  by  any  School  study  is  decidedly  less ;  there  is  more  respect 
for  work  and  for  abilities  in  the  different  fields  now  open  to  a  Boy;  and  although 
pursued  often  with  great  vigour  and  sometimes  with  great  success,  bv  Boj's ;  distin- 
guished in  Classics,  it  is  not  found  to  interfere  with  their  proficiency  "in  Classics,  nor 
are  there  any  symptoms  of  overwork  in  the  School.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Class- 
ical Masters,  by  no  means  specially  favourable  to  Science,  who  are  in  the  "position  which 
enables  them  to  judge.  To  many  who  have  left  Rugby  with  but  little  knowledge,  and 
httle  love  of  knowledge,  to  show  as  tVe  results  of  their  two,  or  three,  years  in  our  middle 
School,  the  introduction  of  Science  into  our  Course  has  been  oif  greatest  possible 
gain;  and  others  who  have  left  from  the  Upper  part  of  the  School,  without  hope  of 
distinguishing  themselves  in  Classics,  or  Mathematics,  have  adopted  Science,  as  their 
Study  at  the  Universities.  It  is  believed  that  no  Master  in  Rugby  School  would  wish 
to  give  up  Science  and  recur  to  the  old  Curriculum." 

Errors  of  the  Old  System. — True  Value  of  Classiml  Sttidy.— You  have  good  cause 
for  saying,  Reverend  Sir,  that  "the  School  Act  of  1871  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
now  era  in  the  Public  School  Education  of  our  Country."  That  new  era  has  opened 
upon  us  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Not  only  have  the  errors  of  the  past  been 
rectified ;  not  only  has  a  new  system  been  constructed  on  sounder  principles ;  there  is 
hnsidps,  the  general  prevalence  of  more  correct  vievvs  on  Education  to  guarantee  to  that 
System  a  fair  trial,  and  to  encOTirage  the  men,  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  carry 
it  out.  Exc  V*  ::■  a  very  few  minds,  which  still  cling  to  the  olJ  routine,  prejudice  has 
been  dispelled,  and  a  light  has  dawned  which  could  not  longer  be  resisted,  since  the 
failure  of  the  System  built  on  the  blind  worship  of  the  Classics  has  been  so  noto'rious 
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and  so  complete,  that  scarcely  a  single  voice  is  raised  to  defend  it.  There  is  many  a 
man  of  my  own  day  who  will  remember  how  the  case  stood  in  School  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  Latin  and  Greek  bore  absolute  sway;  when  Mathematics,  indeed,  but  Mathe- 
matics alone,  were  permitted  to  move  along  with  them,  pari  passu;  when  Science  was 
imparted  in  homeopathic  proportions,  whilst  Mythology  was  administered  in  the 
strongest  doses;  when  Philology,  which  forms  a  study  so  valuable  and  so  attractive  now, 
was  unknown ;  when  the  Boy  had  to  work  so  hard  at  dead  languages  that  he  could  only 
manage  at  best  to  catch  in  passing  a  few  faint  glimpses  of  that  region  of  surpassing 
beadty,  the  structure  and  literature  of  his  own  living  Mother-tongue. 

It  was  deemed  a  hopeless  quest  then  to  seek  respectable  Scholarship  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  Classic  lore;  nay,  it  was  almost  held  a  sort  of  heresy  to  doubt  that 
the  agonies  the  Scholar  suffered,  (and  what  agonies  they  were  many  a  luckless  youth 
could  tell  I)  were  indispensable  to  literary  rendering  of  a  Text  Book, — versifying  in  those 
days  was  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour  as  though  the  highest  aim  that  could  be  offered 
to  a  Boy's  ambition  was  to  become  a  Latin  Poet.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  was  the 
accumulation  of  lumber  on  the  brain  in  the  shape  of  "fables  and  endless  genealogies" 
of  Heathen  Mythology, — the  feats  of  memory  accomplished  in  this  line  being  at  times 

prodigious When,  from  the  mass  of  Heathen  fable  laboriously  committed 

to  memory  in  Schools  in  bygone  days,  we  deduct  just  what  is  required  to  illustrate  the 
Text  that  is  being  read,  there  still  remains  a  large  amount  worthless,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  purpose  of  true  Education.  This  has  been  happily  swept  away,  and  so  necessary 
does  that  cleansing  of  the  educational  Temple  seem  to  us  now,  that  we  can  only  con- 
template with  simple  amazement  the  fact,  that  so  much  could  ever  have  been  given  to 
such  a  subject,  when  in  History  and  Science  and  Language  we  find  that  a  lifetime  is 
all  too  short  to  occupy  the  mind  with  what  is  instructive  and  improving,  fresh  and  pure, 
beautiful  and  true,  with  better  conceptions  of  what  education  is, — with  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  it  means  a  real  quickening  of  the  minds  of  the  People.  The  generations  to 
come  are  not  at  all  likely  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  their  forefathers.  There  is  but  little 
danger  of  Saphics  ever  again  driving  out  Science,  or  of  Legend  monopolizing  what  is 
due  to  Language.  There  is  danger,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  public  opinion  may  be 
carried  too  far  by  the  strong  impulse  which  is  now  acting  upon  it,  and  that  Science, 
so  to  speak,  may  be  made  to  avenge  herself  on  the  Ancient  Classics  for  the  wrong  they 
have  done  her. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Manchester  tells  us  that,  whilst  engaged  in  looking  into 
the  School  Systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  frequently  heard  the  complaint, 
and  that  from  some  of  the  best  Educationists  in  the  Country,  that  the  Physical  Sciences 
were  crowding  out  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  1  u  even  Mathematics  and 
English  Literature.  The  protection  of  the  last  two  subjects  oi  Study  is  wholly  in  hands 
of  our  Authorities,  and  they  have  extended  full  protection  to  them  in  the  New  Pro- 
gramme they  have  issued.  In  regard  to  the  studies  of  the  Classics,  it  was  not  within 
the  power  of  tli  Council  to  do  so  much.  They  have  set  forth  a  Classical  Course,  but,  it 
will  depend  upon  the  temper  of  the  Public  mind  whether  many,  or  few,  embrace  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  good  Classical  Schools  which  shall  do  real  work  will  be  well  supported, 
that  the  Classics  properly  studied  will  not  be  all  allowed  to  fall  into  a  disrepute  which 
they  by  no  means  deserve.  We  may  have  erred  in  the  past,  by  oppressing  the  memory 
with  a  mass  of  worthless  fiction ;  we  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  bestowing  so  large 
an  amount  of  time  on  the  vehenemt  effort  to  rival  Horatian  Alcaics,  when  matters  far 
more  serious  were  crying  aloud  to  us  from  corners  of  the  Streets ;  but  we  can  make  no 
mistake  in  assuring  ourselves  that  to  the  young  Student  a  mine  of  rich  treasure  has 
been  presented  when  the  Literature  of  tho  old  Greek  and  Romans  is  really  thrown 
open  to  him ;  that  ho  has  realized  a  positive  gain  of  no  small  value  when  he  has  truly, 
mastered  an  oration  of  Cicero,  a  Book  of  yEneid,  or  of  the  Odes  of  Horace;  and  that 
his  mind  has  been  most  certainly  brought  into  invigorating  contact  with  influence  which 
ieserVes  to  be  called,  in  the  highest  sense.  Education;  when  it  has  learned  to  enjoy  the 
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world  of  beauty  spread  before  it  in  the  lofty  thought,  and  the  noble  diction  of  the 
Grecian  Drama.  Education,  like  wisdom,  "is  justified  of  all  her  Children:  and  in  her 
lamily,  where  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  practical  fitness  to  favour  theory,  there  is  no 
antagonism  either. 

Toronto,  June,  1871.        J.  G.  D.  Mackenzie,  Inspector  of  Grammar  (High)  Schools. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

™^^Tr!l^I?f  SUPERINTENDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
r!^2S?^^'  ^^^^^'  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN 
ONTARIO,  EOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 

Written  by   the   Deputy   Superintendent   op   Education. 

.r.A  ^^^ff^  ^.''^!-~A*-  ■'^a''*^''  Pyerson's  request,  I  prepared  the  material, 
and  wrote  the  text,  of  his  Annual  Report  for  1870.  His  reason  for  asking  me 
to  do  so  IS  given  in  the  following  Note,  which  he  wrote  to  me  from  his  Island 
Home  at  Long  Point,  on  Lake  Erie :  — 

You  need  not  delay  the  Annual  Report  for  my  approval.  I  have  a  special  reason 
for  your  writing  the  Report  this  year,  that  I  may  state  the  fact  to  the  Members  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Legislature  as  one  ground  of  your  fitness  to  succeed  me  in  the 
Department. 

Long  Point,  October  8th,  IF  Egerton  Ryerson. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Honourable  William  Pearce  Howland,  C.B.,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario: — 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Excemjency, 

As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  present  my  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal, 
Model,  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1870. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  although  the  increase  of  the  Se .  jol  Fund  by 
local  effort  in  1869  was  $38,093,  ($28,622  of  which  was  applied  to  increase  the  Salaries 
of  Teachers),_yet  the  increase  of  the  Fund  for  1870  by  the  same  local  effort  i. 
$116,938,  of  which  $47,515  (only  $29,000  in  1869),  have  been  expended  in  increasing  the 
Salaries  of  Teachers.  The  increase  of  Pupils  in  the  Schools  have  been  10,088  The 
whole  number  of  Pupils  in  the  Schools  is  442,518.  I  will  now  give  a  summary  view  from 
the  Statistical  Tables. 

I.— Table  A — Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Common  School  Moneys. 

Receipts. 

1.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Legislative  Grant  was  $179.252,— increase 
$8,109.  The  amount  apportioned  for  the  purchase  of  Maps,  Apparatus,  Prize  and 
Library  Books,  was  $14,406,-increase,  $1,327,  (as  against  a  decrease  of  $650  in  1869). 

2.  The  amount  from  Municipal  School  Assessment  was  $385,284,— increase.  $12  541 

3.  The  amount  from  Trustees'  School  Assessment  was  $951.099,— increase,  $60265 
[only    $35,300    in    1869).     The    amount    of    Trustees'    Rate    Bills  for  School   Fpo«'wp« 
*44,yj5,-decrease,  $i'04,  showing  the  steady  decline  of  Rate  Bills,  and  increase  of  Free 
Schools. 

4.  The  amount  from  Clergy  Reserve  balances,  and  other  sources,  applied  to  School 
purposes,  was  $369,416,— increase,  $35,499,  (as  against  a  decrease  of  $914  in  1869). 
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6.  The  total  receipts  for  all  Common  School  purposes  for  the  year  1870  amounted  to 
$1,944,364,  nearly  Two  millions  of  dollars, — increase  over  the  total  Receipts  of  the 
preceding  year,  $116,938,  (as  against  $38,000  increase  in  1869). 

Expenditures. 

1.  For  Salaries  of  Teachers,  $1,222,681,— increase,  $47,515,  ($28,600  in  1869). 

2.  For  Maps,  Globes,  Prize  Books  and  Libraries,  $33,981, — increase,  $4,265,  (as 
against  a  decrease  of  $1,600  in  1869). 

3.  For  Sites  and  Building  of  School  Houses,  $207,500,— increase,  $16,129,  ($5,000 
in  1869). 

4.  For  Rents  and  Repairs  of  School  Houses,  $61,860, — increase,  $7,851,  (as  against 
a  decrease  of  $600  in  1869). 

5.  For  School  Books,  Stationery,  Fuel,  and  other  expenses,  $186,127, — increase, 
$11,402. 

6.  Total  Expenditure  for  all  Common  School  purposes,  $1,712,060, — increase, 
$87,164,  (only  $36,000  in  1869). 

7.  Balances  of  School  Moneys  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  Returns 
were  made,  $232,303,— increase,  $29,774. 


II.— Table     B.— School 
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Branches  of  Instruction. 


The  Statute  requires  the  returns  of  School  population  to  includa  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  but  it  confers  the  equal  right  of  attending  the  Schools  upon 
all  residents  in  each  School  Division  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

1.  School  population,  (includng  only  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years),  483,966, — increase,  13,566. 

2.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  attending  the  Schools,  420,488, 
increase,  11,304.  Number  of  Pupils  of  other  ages  attending  the  Schools,  22,030, — 
decrease,  1,216.  Total  number  of  Pupils  attending  the  Schools,  442,518, — increase 
10,088. 

3.  The  number  of  Boys  attending  the  Schools,  233,381, — increase,  3,696.  The 
number  of  Girls  attending  the  'Schools,  209,137, — increase,  6,392. 

4.  The  number  reported  indigent  Pupils,  3,546, — increase,  121. 

5.  The  Table  is  referred  to  for  the  reported  periods  of  attendance  of  Pupils,  and 
the  number  in  each  of  the  several  subjects  taught  in  the  Schools. 

6.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  School,  is  31,265, — decrease,  3,395. 
The  decrease  under  this  head  the  preceding  year  was  2,392.  The  ratio  of  decrease  is 
gratifying;  but  I  hope  it  will  rapidly  advance,  and  that  this  ominous  find  humiliating 
item  will  soon  disappear  altogether  through  the  Christian  and  patriotic  exertions  of 
the  people  at  l.nrge,  aided  by  the  new  amendments  in  the  School  Law  on  the  subject  of 
Compulsory  Education. 

III.    Table    C. — Religious   Denominations,    Certificates,    Annual    Salaries    of    Teachers. 

1.  Number  of  Teachers,  Male  and  Female. — In  the  4,566  Schools  reported,  5,165 
Teachers  have  been  employed, — increase.  111 ;  of  whom  2.753  are  male  Teachers,— 
decrease,  22;  and  2,412  are  female  Teachers,— increase,  133. 

2.  Beligiotis  Persuasions  of  Teachers. — Under  this  head  there  is  little  variation. 
The  Teachers   are  reported  to  be  of  the  following  persuasions: — Church  of   England, 

869, increase,    43;    Church  of   Rome,    592, — iuorease,    2G;    Presbyterians,    (of    different 

classes)  1,589, — increase,  16;  Methodists,  (of  diflFerent  classes),  1,509,^ — increase,  39; 
Baptists,  (of  different  classes),  282, — decrease,  25;  Congregationalists,  76, — increase,  13; 
Lutherans,  21, — increase,  3;  Quakers,  14, — decrease,  3;  Christians  and  Disciples,  47,— 
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decrease,   1;   reported  as  Protestants,   117,— increase,   12;   Unitarians,   4,— decrease,   4; 
other  persuasions,  14;  not  reported,  31,— decrease,  8. 

N.B.— Of  the  692  Teachers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  356  are  employed  in  the  Public 
Common  Schools,  and  236  are  Teachers  of  Separate  Schools. 

3.  Teachers'  Certifi.cates.~Tot!i[  number  of  Certificated,  or  licensed.  Teachers 
reported  is  5,061,— increase,  141;  Normal  School  Provincial  Certificates,  1st  Class,  319,— 
increase,  60;  2nd  Class,  349,— increase,  7;  (no  3rd  Class  Normal  School  Certificates  are 
Kiven);  County  Board  Certificates  of  the  old  Standard,  1st  Class,  1,961,— increase,  142; 
2nd  Class,  2,102,— decrease,  15;  3rd  Class,  330,— decrease,  53;  not  reported  as  classified, 
104,— decrease,  30;  Certificates  annulled,  11. 

4.  Number  of  Schools  in  which  the  Teachers  was  changed  during  the  year,  667,— 
increase,  8. 

6.  Number  of  Schools  which  have  more  than  one  Teacher,  322, — increase,   18. 

6.  Annual  Salaries  of  Teachers.— The  highest  Salary  paid  to  a  male  Teadher  in  a 
County,  $600,— the  lowest,  $100(1);  in  a  City,  the  highest,  $1,000,— the  lowest,  $250; 
in  a  Town,  the  highest,  $1,000,— the  lowest,  $225;  in  an  Incorporated  Village,  the  high- 
est, $1,000,— the  lowest,  $264.  The  average  Salary  of  male  Teachers  in  Counties  was 
$260,— of  female  Teachers,  $187;  in  Cities,  of  male  Teachers,  $597,— of  female  Teachers, 
$231;  in  Towns,  of  male  Teachers,  $482,— of  female  Teachers,  $226;  in  incorporated 
Villages  of  male  Teachers,  $422,— of  female  Teachers,  $190.  While  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Schools  reported  is  41,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Teachers  employed 
is  111,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Pupils  is  11,304,  and  the  increase  in  aggregate 
sum  paid  Teachers  is  $47,515;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  largest  Salaries  paid  Teachers, 
except  in  Towns  and  Villages.  Amongst  the  worst  enemies  to  the  efficiency  and  progress 
of  Public  School  Education,  are  those  Trustees  and  Parents  whose  aim  is  to  get  what 
they  mis-call  a  cheap  Teacher,  and  who  seek  to  haggle  down  the  Teacher's  remuneration 
to  as  near  starvation  point  as  possible,  although,  in  reality,  they  are  intellectually  starv- 
ing their  own  children  and  wasting  their  time  by  employing  an  inferior  Teacl;er. 
Business  men  find  it  to  their  interest  to  employ  good  Clerks,  as  one  good  Clerk  is  worth 
two  poor  ones;  and  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  good  Clerks  they  pay  them  good 
Salaries.  Experience  has  long  shown  the  soundness  of  this  business  rule  and  practice 
in  the  employment  of  Teachers;  yet  how  many  Trustees  and  Parents,  in  School  matters, 
abandon  a  rule  on  which  not  only  the  Merchant,  but  the  sensible  Farmer  acts  in 
empbying  Labourers,  preferring  to  give  high  wages  for  good  Labourers,  than  to- give 
lower  wages  to  poor  Labourers. 

IV.— Tabic  D.—School  Sectiom.  School  Houses  and  Titles,  School  Visits,  School  Lec- 
tures, School  Examinations  and  Recitations,  Time  of  Keeptio  open  the  Schools. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  4,639,— increase,  41,  chiefly  in 
new  Townships.  The  number  of  Schools  reported  as  kept  open  is  4,566,— increase,  42, 
these  mostly  in  new  Townships. 

2.  Free  Schools.— The  number  of  Schools  supported  entirely  by  rate  on  property 
under  this  the  last  year  of  the  old  regime,  and  which  may  be  attended,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  by  all  residents  between  the  ages  of  five  and  tucijty-one  years,  without  pay- 
ment of  fees,  is  4,244,— increase,  113.  The  number  of  --nools  partly  Free,— that  is, 
with  a  Rate  Bill  of  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per  month,— is  322,— decrease,  71.  I  may 
repeat  here,  that  whether  the  SchooU  are  Free,  or  not,  depends  upon  the  local  votes  ili 
the  Ratepayers  at  their  Annual  Meetings  in  School  Sections,  and  in  the  election  of 
Trustees  in  Cities,  Towns  and  incorporated  Villages;  but  a  general  wish  has  bi-ori 
expressed  that  ail  the  Common  Schools  should  be  made  Free  by  law.  1  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  state  that  after  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  quostion  of  Free  Schools 
was  first  left  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  voting  at  the  Annual  School  Meetings,  the 
voice  of  the  Country,  which  had  been  so  fully  and  so  repeatedly  expressed  on  it,  has  at 
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length  had  an  utterance  in  the  Legislature,  and  that,  from  this  present  year,  (1871), 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  been  declared  Free  to  all  residents 
betiveen  the  ages  of  /ive  and  twenty-one  years. 

ii.  The  number  of  School  Houses  built  during  the  year  in  Counties  was  176,  of 
which  59  were  of  Brick,  24  of  Stone,  70  Frame,  and  13  Log,  in  new  Townships.  Only 
one  School  House  in  a  City  is  reported  as  having  been  built  during  the  year;  1  in 
Towns,  and  none  in  incorporated  Villages.    These  bviilt  i'ave  beer,  all  of  Brick. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  School  Houses  reported  ib^  4,690,  oi  which  870  are  Brick, 
428  Stone,  1,888  Frir-ie,  1,406  Log,— decrease  of  the  f3.,t  63. 

5.  Titles  to  School  Site^. — Freehold,  4,150, — inorottse,  72;  leaci,  312, — decrease, 
34;  rented,  102, — increase,  ?;  not  rt^porte'.J,  26. 

6.  School  Visits. — By  Local  Suporintendents,  IC  448, — increase,  260;  by  Clergymen, 
6,724, — increase,  277;  by  Municipal  Councillors,  1,631, — increase,  84;  by  Magistrates, 
1705, — decrease,  127;  by  Judges  and  Members  of  Parliament,  517, — increase,  207',;  by 
Trustees,  18,724, — increase,  111;  by  other  Persons,  36,0.')8, — increase,  419.  Total  School 
Visits,  75,807, — increase,  1,231,  (as  apainst  a  decr.iase  of  7,o6G  in  1869).  I  am  happy 
to  state  this  gratifying  fact :  as  it  dota  not  indicate  any  diminution  of  zeal  and  interest 
in  Public  School  Education  on  the  part  oi"  tbuse  whose  duty,  and  interest,  and  privi- 
iey,i-  it  J  i  to  elerute  and  strengthen  public  opinHiu  in  ti;v'  first  work  of  civilization,  and 
by  t  ir.ona'i  presence  and  counsel  to  prompt  and  encourage  the  most  indifferent  Parents 
to  educttt.e  thtir  ohiW.;^n. 

7.  S''hoo'.  Ii'xtures. — By  Local  Superintendents,  2,764, — decrease,  16;  by  other 
Peraofis  ?J0,--d6cr.3ase,  57.  Whole  number  of  School  Lectures,  3,054, — decrease,  73. 
Tht?  Lcct  res  delircred  by  others  than  Local  Superintendents  are,  of  course,  voluntary; 
but  the  Law  requires  that  every  Local  Superintendent,  (now  Inspector),  shall  deliver, 
during  tlio  year,  at  least  one  Lecture  on  Educu'Jon  in  each  School  Section  under  his 
charge;  and  the  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  with  Schools  open  in  them,  is 
4,566.  There  are,  therefore,  1,512  School  Sections,  with  Schools  open,  in  which  the 
requirement  of  the  Law,  in  regard  to  delivering  an  Educational  Lecture,  has  not  been 
observed.  The  Statistical  Table  shows  the  Counties  in  which  this  neglect  of  duty 
has  occurred.  The  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  proposed  change  in -the  office  of  Local 
Superintendent,  may,  in  some  instances,  have  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  but  it  can  scarcely  account  for  the  failure  in  1,512  School  Sections.  The  practice 
of  giving  Lectures  v,n  various  subjects  is  becoming  every  year  more  general  and  popular. 
It  would  be  singular,  'ndeed,  if  one  Lecture  a  year  in  each  School  Section,  on  some 
subject  of  educational  requirement  or  progress,  could  not  be  made  instructive  and 
popular.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  number  of  Visits  to  Schools  by 
the  late  Local  Superintendents  was  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  Law. 

8.  Time  of  Keeping  the  Schools  Open. — The  average  time  of  keeping  the  Schools 
open,  including  the  Holidays,  was  eleven  months  and  four  days,  in  1870.  This  is  nearly 
twice  the  average  time  of  keeping  open  the  Public  Schools  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  about  three  months  more  than  the  average  time  of  keeping  them  open 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,— arising  chiefly  from  our  making  the 
Apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  to  School  Sections  not  according  to  population,  but 
according  to  the  average  Attendance  snd  the  time  of  keeping  open  such  Schools,— that 
is,  according  to  the  work  done  in  such  Schools. 

9.  Public  School  Examinations. — The  whole 
was  7,097, — i.^'/Aase,  127;  (as  against  a  d'    roap^ 
for  each  Sclu  >;      The  Law  requires  that  t^  rr 
terly  examiuaLioa,  of  which  the  Teacher  s'  : 
Pupils,  and  to  the  School  Visitors,  (Clergyrn 

School  Sections.  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived,  v mdeT  the  new  and  improved  System 
inaugurated  by  the  School  Law  and  Regulations  -  '  >o71),  to  make  it  my  duty  hereafter 
to  withhold  the  Apportionment  of  the  School  Fv    j  . 'om  the  Schools  in  which  this  pro- 


,   iuuGc  of  Public  School  Examinations 
ot  173  in  1869),  though  less  than  two 
'ould  be  in  each  School  a  Public  Quar- 
■d  give  notice  to  Trustees  and  Parents  ot 
Magistrate  ,  etcetera),  resident  m  tho 
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vision  of  the  Law  is  violated.  Good  Teachers  do  not  shrink  from,  nor  are  indifferent 
to,  Public  Examinations  of  their  Schools.  They  seek  occasions  to  exhibit  the  results 
of  their  skill  and  industry;  but  incompetent  and  indolent  Teachers  shrink  from  the 
publicity  and  labour  attendant  on  Public  Examinations  of  their  Schools.  The  stimulus 
to  progress  caused  by  such  Examinations,  together  with  tests  of  eflBciency  on  the  part 
of  Teachers,  and  of  progress  on  the  part  of  Pupils,  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial 
effects  on  Parents,  Pupils  and  Teachers,  as  well  as  on  the  interests  of  general  and 
thorough  Public  School  Education;  and  such  Examinations  will  doubtless,  under  the 
new  and  improved  Programme  of  Studies,  command  a  large  attendance  of  Parents, 
Trustees,  and  friends  of  the  Pupils  of  the  School. 

10.  The  Number  of  Schools  holding  Public  Recitations  of  proso  or  poetry  by  the 
Pupils  was  2,566 — increase  154.  This  exercise  should  be  practised  in  every  School,  (and 
I  am  glad  its  use  is  increasing),  as  it  tends  to  promote  habits  of  accurate  learning  by 
heart,  improvement  in  Reading  and  Spelling,  and  is  an  agreeable  and  often  amusing 
diversion  for  all  parties  concerned.  The  little  episodes  of  such  exercises  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  School  duties  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  Pupils  and  are 
happy  interludes  in  the  exercises  on  days  of  Public  Examinations;  and  the  more  agree- 
able and  attractive  such  exercises,  as  well  as  School  Examinations,  can  be  made,  the 
more  rapid  and  successful  will  School  progress  become. 

11.  School  Prizes  and  Merit  Cards. — The  number  of  Schools  in  which  Prizes  are 
reported  as  having  been  distributed  to  reward  and  encourage  meritorious  Pupils,  is 
1 ,345, — decrease,  12 ;  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Prize  Books  applied  for  and  sent  out  to  the  Schools.  In  every  instance,  as  far  as  I 
oan  learn,  where  the  distribution  of  Prizes  has  not  proved  both  satisfactory  and  bene- 
ficial, the  failure  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  intelligence,  or  fairness,  or  both,  in  the 
awarding  of  them.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes  which  caused 
the  violation  of  the  Law  in  not  holding  Public  Examinations  of  Schools, — the  want  of 
competence  and  industry  in  Teachers, — their  not  attending  to  and  recording  the  indi- 
vidual conduct  and  progress  of  each  Pupil,  and,  therefore,  the  absence  of  data  essential 
to  an  impartial  and  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  Pupils.  In  other  cases, 
there  has  been  a  desire  to  give  something  to  every  Pupil  without  reference  to  either 
conduct,  or  progress,  in  order  that  none  may  complain,  thus  defeating  the  very  object 
of  Prizes,  and  rejecting  the  principle  on  which  the  true  system  of  Prizes  is  established, 
and  on  which  the  Divine  Government  itself  is  based,  namely,  rewarding  every  one 
accordng  to  his  works.  I  may  here  repeat  again  what  I  have  already  remarked  on  this 
subject,  that  the  hackneyed  objection  as  to  the  distribution  of  Prizes  exciting  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction,  envy  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  obtain  them,  is 
an  objection  against  all  competition,  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  every-day  practice 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If  the  distribution  of  Prizes  is  decided  fairly,  according 
to  merit,  there  can  be  no  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction ;  and  faclities  are  now  provided 
and  their  employment  prescribed,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  merit  of  punctuality, 
of  good  conduct,  of  diligence,  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  each  Pupil  during  each  Term 
of  the  year, — a  four-fold  motive  to  exertion  and  emulation  in  everything  that  constitutes 
»  good  Pupil  and  a  good  School.  But  the  indifferent  and  flagging  Teacher  does  not 
wish  such  a  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  every-day  teaching  and  attention 
to  everything  essential  to  an  efficient  School  I  nor  does  he  desire  the  test  of  a  periodical 
examination  of  his  Pupils  by  an  Examining  Committee  to  be  applied  to  his  teaching 
and  management  of  the  School.  The  objection  that  the  distribution  of  Prizes  to  deserv- 
ing Pupils  excites  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  undeserving,  is  a  convenient  pretext  to 
protect  and  permit  incompetence  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher. 

But  the  existence  of  such  alleged  dissatisfaction  is  no  reason  for  refusing  rewards 
to  punctuality,  to  good  conduct,  to  diligence,  to  proficiency  on  the  part  of  Pupils.  There 
is  often  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  unsuccessful  Candidates  and  their  friends 
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in  the  results  of  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Elections,  and  the  distribution  of  PrizeH 
by  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associations;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
value  of  free  and  electire  institutions;  nor  does  it  prevent  the  people  generally  from 
honouring  with  their  suffrages  those  on  whose  merits  they  place  most  value,  even  although 
they  may  sometimes  err  in  their  judgment.  Nor  do  the  Managers  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  withhold  Prizes  from  the  most  successful  Cultivators  of  GrainH 
and  Vegetables,  and  Fruits  and  Flowers,  because  of  disPAtisfaction  among  the  envion» 
of  the  less  diligent  and  less  skilful  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

It  is  the  very  order  of  Providence,  aud  a  maxim  of  Revelation,  that  the  hand  of 
tho  diligent  maketh  rich,  while  idleness  tendeth  to  poverty;  that  to  him  that  hath, 
(that  is,  improves  what  he  hath),  shall  be  given,  and  the  Neglector  shall  be  sent  empty 
away.  Providence  does  not  reverse  its  order  of  administration,  because  some  persons 
are  discontented  and  envious  at  the  success  of  the  faithful  diligence  and  skill  of  others. 
Nor  does  Providence  appeal  alone  to  the  transcendental  motives  of  duty,  gratitude, 
immortality,  but  presents  also  the  motives  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  como. 

I  prefer  tho  order  of  Providence,  and  the  principles  on  which  our  civil  institutions 
and  all  our  associations  for  public  and  social  improvements  are  conducted,  to  the  dead- 
level  notions  of  stationary  Teachers,  and  the  envious  murmurings  of  negligent  Pupils 
and  their  misguided  friends. 

An  explanation  of  this  feature  of  our  School  System  will  be  its  best  justification, 
and  evince  its  great  importance.     I  therefore  present  it  again  as  follows:  — 

A  comprehensive  Catalogue  of  carefully-selected  and  beautiful  Prize  Books  has  been 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Department  to  Trustees  and  Municipalities  applying  for 
them ;  and,  besides  furnishing  the  Books  at  cost  price,  the  Department  adds  one  hundred 
per  cent,  to  whatever  amounts  may  be  provided  by  Trustees  and  Municipal  Councils  to 
procure  these  Prize  Books  for  the  encouragement  of  children  in  their  Schools.  A  series 
of  Merit  Cards,  with  appropriate  Illustrations  and  Mottoes,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department,  and  is  supplied  to  Trustees  and  Teachers  at  a  very  ,mall  charge, — half 
the  cost, — and  these  Merit  Cards  are  to  be  awarded  daily,  or  more  generally  weekly,  to 
Pupils  meriting  them.  One  class  of  Cards  is  for  punctuality;  another  for  good  conduct; 
a  third  for  diligence;  a  fourth  for  perfect  recitations.  There  are  generally  three  or 
four  Prizes  under  each  of  these  heads;  and  the  Pupil,  or  Pupils  who  get  the  largest 
number  of  Merit  Cards  under  each  head,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  Quarter,  or  Half  Year, 
be  entitled  to  the  Prize  Books  awarded.  Thus  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  every  part 
of  a  Pupil's  conduct,  and  during  every  day  of  his  School  career.  If  he  cannot  learn 
as  fast  as  another  Pupil,  he  can  be  as  punctual,  as  diligent,  and  maintain  as  good 
conduct;  and  to  acquire  distinction,  and  an  entertaining  and  beautiful  Book,  for  punc- 
tuality, diligence,  good  conduct,  or  perfect  recitations,  or  exercises,  must  be  a  just  ground 
of  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  Pupil,  but  also  to  his,  or  her,  Parents  and  friends.  There 
are  two  peculiarities  of  this  system  of  Merit  Cards  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  ono 
is,  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  comparative  success  of  single  Examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  Term,  or  half  year,  or  year,  but  on  the  daily  conduct  and  diligence  of  each  Pupil, 
during  the  whole  period,  and  that  irrespective  of  what  may  be  done,  or  not  done,  by  an> 
other  Pupil.  The  ill-feeling  by  rivalship  at  a  single  Examination  is  avoided,  and  each  Pupil 
is  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  his  merits,  as  exhibited  in  his  every  day  School 
life.  The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the  standard  of  merit  is  founded  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  the  Mottoes  on  each  Card  are  all  taken  from  the  Sacred  Volume,  and 
the  Illustrations  on  each  Card  consist  of  a  portrait  of  a  character  illustrative  of  the 
principle  of  thi>,  Mnft.-),  Jvnd  as  worthy  of  imitation.  The  Prize  Book  System,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  that  of  Merit  Cards,  has  a  most  salutary  influence  upon 
the  School  discipline,  upon  both  Teachers  and  Pupils,  besides  diffusing  a  large  amount 
of  entertaining  and  useful  reading. 
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v.— Table  E.— Prayers,  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Schools,  Text  Books,  Maps  and 

Apparatus. 

1.  Prayers  and  Beading  of  the  Scriptures.— Of  the  4,566  Schools  reported,  the  Daily 
Exercises  were  opened  and  closed  with  Prayers  in  3,246  of  them,— increase,  119;  and  thfj 
Bible  was  read  in  3,097,— increase,  95.  No  child  can  be  compelled  to  be  present  at 
Religious  Ihstruction,  Reading,  or  Exercise,  against  the  wish  of  his  Parents,  or 
Guardians,  expressed  in  writing.  The  Religious  Instruction,  Reading  and  Exorcises, 
are,  like  Religion  itself,  a  voluntary  matter  with  Trustees,  Teachers,  Parents  and 
Guardians.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  provides  facilities,  even  Forms  of 
Prayer,  and  makes  recommendations  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  assume  authority  to 
enforce,  or  compel,  compliance  with  those  provisions  and  recommendations.  In  some 
instances  the  Reading  and  Prayers  are  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but, 
generally,  those  Exercises  are  Protestant.  The  fact  that  in  3,246  Schools,  out  of  4,666i 
Religious,  Exercises  of  some  kind  are  voluntarily  practised,  indicates  the  prevalent 
religious  principles  and  feelings  of  the  people;  although  the  absence  of  such  ReligiouH 
Exercises  in  a  School  does  not,  by  any  means,  indicate  the  absence  of  Religious  prin- 
ciples, or  feelings,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  School.  There  are  many  Religious 
Persons  who  think  the  Day  School,  like  the  Farm  Fields,  is  the  place  of  secular  work,  the 
Religious  Exorcises  of  the  workers  being  performed,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
in  the  household,  and  not  in  the  field  of  labour.  But  as  Christian  principles  and  morals 
are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  most  noble  in  man,  and  the  great  fulcrum  and  lever 
of  public  freedom  and  prosperity  in  a  Country,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  general  and  avowed 
recognition  of  them  in  the  Public  Schools. 

2.  Text  Books.— In  a  previous  Annual  Report  I  explained  fully  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  and  the  measures  adopted,  not  only  to  secure  a  uniform  series  of  Text  Books 
for  the  Schools,  but  a  uniform  series  of  excellent  Canadian  Text  Books,  and  the  com- 
plete success  of  those  measures.  Table  E  shows  that  those  Text  Books  are  now  all  but 
universally  used,  and  also  the  number  of  Schools  in  which  each  of  the  Text  Books  on 
the  various  subjects  of  instruction  is  used. 

3.  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  Apparatus— The  Maps  and  Globes,  and  most  of  the 
other  Apparatus  used  in  the  Schools,  are  now  manufactured  in  Canada,  forming  a  new 
and  interesting  branch  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Blackboards  are  used  in  4,504,  (or 
nearly  all),  the  Schools,— increase,  82;  Globes  are  used  in  1,326  Schools,— increase,'  43; 
Maps  are  used  in  3,785  Schools,— increase,  92.  Total  Maps  used  in  the  Schools.  28,149,-J 
increase,  1,088,  (as  against  an  increase  of  250  in  1869). 

VI.~Table  F.—Boman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

1.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  is  163,— decrease  during  the 
year,  2. 

2.  Receipts.— The  amount  apportioned  axid  paid  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  from 
the  Legislative  Grant  to  Separate  Schools,  according  to  average  attendance,  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  the  Public  Schools  in  the  same  Municipalities,  was  $8,906,— increase 
$176.  The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  for  the  purchase  of  Maps,  Prize  Books  and 
Libraries,  upon  the  usual  condition  of  an  equal  sum  being  provided  from  local  sources 
was  $683,— increase,  $207.  The  amount  of  School  Rates  from  the  Supporters  of  Separate 
Schools,  was  $31,845,— increase,  $402.  The  amount  subscribed  by  Supporters  of  Separ- 
ate Schools,  and  from  other  sources,  was  $17,065,— increase,  $962.  Total  amount 
received  from  all  sources  was  $58,500,— increase,   $1,749. 

3.  Expenditures.— For  payment  of  Teachers,  $41,738,— increase,  $3,109;  for  Maps, 
Prize  Books  and  Libraries.  $1,766.— increase.  $327  r  for  other  School  purposes    $14  991 
—decrease,  1,688.  ■ .  'p     .       . 

4.  Pupils.— The  number  of  Pupils  reported  as  attending  the  Separate  Schools,  was 
20,652,— decrease,  34.     Average  attendance,  10,0^5,- increase,  1,704. 
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6.  The  wholo  number  of  Tefichers  employed  in  the  Separate  Schools,  was  236, — 
increase,  8;  male  Teachers,  96,— decrease,  8;  female  Teachers,  140, — increase,  16. 
Teachers  of  Religious  Orders,  male,  25, — decrease,  5 ;  female,  68, — increase,  15. 

6.  The  same  Tabin  shows  the  I  inches  taught  in  the  Separate  Schools,  and  the 
number  of  Pupils  in  each  branch;  also  the  number  of  Schools  using  Maps,  Apparatus 
and  filack-boardH. 

Oeneral  Bemarks. — 1.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontar'c  „ri-  N  •"  (denominational.  Eijual  protection  is  secured  to  and  enjoyed 
by  every  Relif  lUf  Porr\/n£,ioj.  No  child  is  compelled  to  receive  Religious  Instruction, 
or  attend  .ay  Relijiion  Exercise,  or  Heading,  against  the  wishes  of  his  Parents,  or 
Guardians  expressed  in  Writing.  I  have  known  no  instance  of  pr-  ^lytism  in  the 
Public  SoIm  )is,  nor  have  I  received,  during  the  year,  a  single  complaint  of  interference 
with  Religious  rights  so  fully  secured  by  Law. 

2.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Religious  Denominations  of  Teachers,  as  given 
in  Table  C,  and  noted  above,  t'^  -  of  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  ol  the  Common 

Schools  is  .'392,  of  whom  23G  ^re  Teachers  in  Separate  Schools.  There  were,  therefore, 
356,  (increase  duri"^  the  year,  18),  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  employed  in  ilie  Non- 
denominational  Public  Schools, — an  illustrative  proof  of  the  absence  of  oxclusiveness 
in  the  local,  as  well  as  Executive,  administration  of  the  School  System,  and  for  which, 
did  the  feeling  exi.st,  a  plea  might  be  made  on  the  ground  that  general  provision  has 
been  made  for  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools.  I  may  also  observe  that,  according 
to  the  last  General  Census,  there  were  464,315  children  in  Ontario  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years.  Of  these,  according  to  the  proportion  of  Roiuan  Catholic 
population,  at  least  70,000  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
Parents.  Of  these  70,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  only  20,Gj2,  (not  one-third  of  he 
Roman  Catholic  School  population),  attend  the  Separate  Schools;  the  other  two-thirds, 
(allowing  even  10,000  as  not  att.  nding  any  School),  attend  the  Public  Schools,  in  which 
no  less  than  356  Roman  Ci.tholic  Teachers  are  employ  1  nd  yet  not  a  complaint  has 
been  made  of  even  an  attempt  at  proselytism,  or  interference  with  Riligious  rights 
guaranteed  by  Law. 

VII. — Table    G. — Grammar   (now   Hcjh)   Schools,    Tteceipts   and   Ej:penditures,    1'  vils. 

Fees,  or  Frep  Schools. 

Receipts.    -The  amount  of  balances  from  ^receding  year,  (that  is,  of  m'      ys  not 

paid  out  by  the  31st  of  Dec^'mber,  1869),  was  $11,590, — increase,  $1,506.  The  amount 
of  Legislative  Grant  for  the  Sa!  ries  of  Teachers,  was  $54,695, — increase,  $2,592.  The 
amount  of  Le  "  lative  Grant  ap'  rtioned  f^  r  Maps,  Pri.-o  Books,  etcetera,  was  $1,348,— 
increase,  $558.  The  aaiount  oi  .»iunicipal  Grants  in  support  of  Grammar  S^hoola,  was 
$43,597,— increase,  $8,193.  The  amount  of  Pupils'  Fees,  was  $19,  5,— increase,  $2,451. 
Balances  of  the  preceding  year  and  other  sources,  $15,000, — increase,  $4,211.  Total 
Receipts,  $145,6'  :,-  increase,  $ir  114. 

Expenditures. — For  Salaries  of  Masters  aiid  Teachers,  $10,"  153, — increase,  $8,143; 
for  Building,  Rents  and  Repairs,  $20,390, — increase,  $13,011;  tv  Fuel,  Book  ,  and  con- 
tingencies, $8,648, — increase,  $42^>  for  Maps,  Prize  Biuks,  Ajparatus,  and  Libraries, 
$3,374, — increase,  $1,482.  Ital  F  ^penditure  for  the  ys  ar  187'  $137,666, — increase, 
$23,063.  Balances  of  mon»  k  aid  out  at  tht  end  of  the  year,  $8,04^ — decrease, 
$3,549. 

Number  of  Schools,  101, — no  increase. 

Number  of  Pupils,  7,351, — increase,  743, — a  lar^.    proportionate  increase. 

VIII.— Tabic   H.— Number  of  Pupils    in    the    Various    Branches,    and    ^'  Hcellaneous 

Information. 

This  Table  shows  both  the  subjtots  taught  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  such  subjects 
in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  names.  University  D<  t;ree,  or  Cert  cate  uf  the 
Head  Masters,  and  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  nach  School. 
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Whole  r""^her  of  Pupils  in  English,  7,280,— inoreaHe,   789;   in   Engliih  Grammnr 
7,091,— inorea         628;    in    Spoiling   and    Dictation,   0.958,— incmise,   891;    in       cadinn, 
6,863,— inoreu        :)39;  in  CompoHition    4,915,— decrease,   100.     Total  i»'    Latin,  6,058,— 
increase,    1  081      in  Harkness,  or   Arnold,   5,187,— increase,   1,041 ;   in   Latin   Oramnmr, 
4,371,— inoroftse,  487;  in  Latin  Exercises  and  Prose  Composition,  2,467,— moreasc,  471; 
in  Prosody,  564,— increase,  6;  Reading  Cu-sar,  632,— decrease,  10;  Reading  Virgil,  f)78,— 
decrease,  2;  Reading  Livy,  138,— decrease,    18;  Reading  Orid,   129,  129,— increase,  34; 
Reading  Cicero,  310,— increase,  53;  Reading  Horace,  24;   —increase,  37;  in  Verse  Com- 
position,  260,— incroase,   131.     Total  in  Greek,  769,— decrease,  89;   in   Harkness,   468,— 
decrease,    30;    in    Greek    Grammar,    579,— increase,    26;    i,     Written    Exercises,    413,— 
increase,  1;  Reading  Lucian,  174,— decrease,  34;   "oadins!  the  Anabasis,  218,— decrease, 
35;  Reading  the  Iliad,  163,— increase,  1 ;  Reading     ,o  Of  ,asey.  45,— decrease,  18.  Total  in 
French.  2,860,— increase,   434;  in  French   Grammar,  2.680      increase.  46J  ;   in   Written 
Exercise  and  Composition,  2.098,— increase,  190;  in  French  Dictation  and  Conversation 
786,— increase,    280;    Reading    Voltaire's    Charles    XII.,    693,— increase,    147;    Reading 
Corneille's  Horace,  199.— decrease,  42.    Total  in  Arithmetic,  7,212,— incroase,  770.    Total 
in  Algebra,  3.525,— incroase,  464.     Total  in  Euclid,  2,172,— increase,  119;  in  the  higher 
rules   of   Arithmetic,   6,115,— increase,   695;    in   the   higher    rules   of   Algebra,   2,  01,— 
increase,   353;    in   Euclid,    Books   HI   and   IV,   8n.-,,_inerease,   G8;    in   Trigonomel    v 'or 
Lo.-^arithms,  651,— increase,  150;  in  Mensuration  and  Surveying,  717,— increase,  ^ 
Ancient  ^nography,   1.409,— increase.  41;   in  Modern   Geography,  6,631.— increLi. 
Total  in    aistory,   5.981,— increase,   763;   in   Ancient   History.    1,275,— increase    205-   in 
Physical    Science,    1,948.— increase,   267:   in   Christian    Morals,    1,437,— decrease     50-    in 
Civil  Government.  144.-increase.  62;  in  Writing,  e.SOg.-inf-roase,  730;  in  Book-keeping 
and  Commercial  Transactions.  1,636,- increase,  97;   in  Drawn.-,   i)]2,— increase,  27;   in 
Vocal  Music,  490.— decrease,  133;  in  Gymnastics.  431,— decreas.     185;  in  Military  Drill 
434,-decrease,   404;   Schools   in   which  the   Bible   is   used,   60,-increase,   3;   Schools   in 
which  there  are  Daily  Prayers,  88,~same  as  1869;  Schools  under  united  Grammar  and 
Common   School   Boards,   62,— decrease,   3;   number   of   Maps   in   the    Schools     1712  — 
increase,   112;  number  of  Globes  in  Schools,   128,-decrease,  5;  number  of  Pupils  who 
were  matriculated   at  any   University  during  the  year,   81,-decrease       6;    number  of 
Masters  and  Teachers  employed  in  101  Schools,  172,— increase,  7. 

lX.~T(ibte  I.—Meteorolno    nl   Observations. 

Of  late  years  the  practical  value  of  the  sr  ience  of  Meteorology  has  been  recognized 
by   all   cirilized    Governments,    and    Systens    of    Simultaneous    Observations   have    been 
widely  OF^abhshed,  the  results  of  which  im.sh  tend  to  elucidate  the  laws  which  control 
the  Atmospheric  Phenomena.     The  recent  .    'ablishment  of  the  Storm  Signal  Office  at 
Washme;ton,  and  its  extension  to  ihh  Province,  show  (he  great  importance  of  Meteor- 
ologu  .    Observations.     The   dail,       ,eath.      Reports,    and   the    "Probabilities"    founded 
on  the  Oi  nervations,  have  been  most  va',.,,.ie,  instructive  and  interesting.     The  system 
of      Dr  .,.     Signals"    established   on    tlu     English   Coast   by   the   late    Admiral    Fitzroy 
athoug      .ot  appreciated  ..t   tirst,  have  become  a  necess.  y,  and,  under  the  good  Prov- 
idence of  G.        have  been  the  means  of  averting  great  destruction  of  life  and  property 
The  same  A    miral,  when  h     d  of  the  Met.  orological  Office  in  England,   thus  referred 
to  the  ,n,  .ortance  of  retun,     of  Temperature,  ..     1  the  es,    eial  mvd  of  Observations  in 
British  America: -"Tables  of  the  mean  Tomperaiare  of  the  Air  in  the  year,  and  in  the 
different  months  and  «<    ^ons  of  the  year    at  above  one  thousand  Stations  on  the  Globe 
have  r.     .„tly  been  oom,    ted  by  Professor  Dove,   and  published        der  the  auspices  of 
the  Ro  al    lead  mj  of        ences  at  Berlin.     This  work,  which   is  .,   true  model  of  the 

m.    hO(  which  a  great    )ody  of  Meteoroloeical  facts,  nnllect»d  ^^  ->;<? .+  ov--  ,  - 

„_       _,      .a  J.    X-  lilt,  •  ~  "      --iiei-L^i.    .._.    ...ir^ci-rnl;   l^DaurVcrs 

anu  at  different  times,  should  be  brought  together  and  co-ordinated,  has  conduced  as 
IS  well  known,  to  conclusions  of  very  considerable  importance  in  their  bearing  on 
Climatology,  and  on  tht-  general  laws  r^  the  distribution  of  Heat  on  the  surface  of  the 
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Olobe."  Tn  rrgard  to  land  Stations,  Profosior  Dov^'t  Tftblns  have  shewn  that  data  are 
still  presHinKly  required  from  the  BritiNh  North  American  PosscBsions  intermediate 
between  the  Stations  of  the  Arctic  ICxpeditions  and  those  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
the  deficiency  extends  across  the  whole  North  American  Continent  in  those  latitudes, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoifio. 

The  Grammar  School  System  secures  the  continuous  residence  of  a  class  of  men,  at 
different  points,  who  are  well  qualified  by  education  to  perform  the  work  of  Ohserva- 
tion,  and  the  Law  authorizes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  limited  number 
of  Stations,  selected  Iiv  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Oovernor,  at  winch  daily  Observations  aro  taken  f  Rarometric 
pressure,  Temperature  of  the  Air,  Tension  of  Vapour,  Humidity  of  tho  Air,  direction 
and  velocity  c  ihe  Wind,  amount  of  Cloudiness,  Rain,  Snow,  Auroras,  and  other 
meteoric  phenomena.  The  Observations  are  taken  at  7  a.m.,  1.  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  The 
Instruments  used  have  been  subjocttid  to  the  proper  tcRtn  Full  nhstracts  of  tho  daily 
Records  are  sent  to  the  Education  OflBce  monthly,  in  addition  to  a  weikly  Report  on 
certain  Observations,  which  is  prepared  for  publication  in  any  local  newspaper  the 
Obsorver  may  select.  Abstracts  of  the  Results  for  ench  month  aro  regularly  publiphed 
in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  tho  Observers'  Reports,  after  strict  examination,  are 
arranged  and  preserved  for  further  investigations. 

In  my  Report  of  1867,  the  results  of  mo.st  of  the  Observations  were  presented  in 
the  form  of  Synchronous  Curves,  but  as  the  expense  proved  an  obif^otion,  a  synopsis  is 
now  given  in  figures.  For  the  same  reason  the  important  notes  of  tho  Observers  are 
omitted. 

I  have  pleasure  mv  adding  that  the  Observers  are,  upon  the  whole,  discharging  their 
duties  with  fidelity,  and  that  through  their  exertions  the  materials  for  investigating 
the  Climatol(>^£y  of  the  Province  are  rapidly  accumulating. 

X. — Table  K. — I'tovincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

The  recent  County  Examin  'tions  throughout  the  Province  have  demonstrated  tho 
groat  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  School.  Every  one  of  its  Students  who  were 
examined  has  acquitted  himself  well.  The  recent  appointments  of  Doctor  Carlyle  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Kirkland  to  Masterships  in  the  Normal  School  will  contribute  sliU  more 
to  its  eflRciency  and  value.  As  the  successor  of  Doctor  Sangster,  tho  Reverend  Doctor 
Davies,  the  new  Principal,  will  be  able  effectually  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  which 
the  Institution  has  acquired  throughout  tho  Country.  The  wholo  system  has  been  of 
late  years  brought  to  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and  practical  efficiency,  even  in  its 
minutest  details,  that  I  have  not  witnessed  in  any  other  Establishments  of  the  kind. 
The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal  School  has  been  raised  much  above  that  of 
former  years,  and,  therefore,  the  Entrance  Examination,  (which  is  always  in  writing), 
has  been  made  increasingly  severe;  yet  the  applications  for  admission  during  the  present 
Session,  (August,  1871),  have  been  198,  (larger  than  for  some  years),  and  the  failures 
in  Examination  have  been  13, — much  less  proportionally  than  at  the  commencement 
of  previous  Sessions.  Upwards  of  90  of  those  admitted  have  been  Teachers.  The 
establishment  of  the  third  Mast»  rshi^ ,  with  a  view  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
subject  of  Natural  Science,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect  tipon  the 
introduction  and  teaching  of  those  subjects  in  our  Public  Schools  as  required  by  the 
new  School  Act.  Tho  applications  now  on  the  Books  for  admission  to  the  Model  Schools, 
above  what  can  be  entertained,  are  upwards  of  600.  The  newly  enlarged  Buildings  for 
these  Schools  will  not  only  relieve  ns  of  this  pressure,  but  will  add  greatly  to  the 
practical  character  and  efficiency  of  these  Schools  of  practice  in  the  Normal  School 
Course. 

Table  K  contains  three  abstracts,  ,io  first  of  which  gives  tho  gross  number  of 
applications,  the  number  that  had  been  Teachers  before  entering  the  Normal  School, 
attendance  of  Teachers-in-training,  Certificates,  and  other  particulars  respecting  them 
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during  the  tw«nty.one  year.'  »>xi»tence  of  the  Normal  School;  th«  ,«crn^  ab.tract  kIto. 


Persuaaioni 


tho  Counties  whence  Stu.lm.ts  have  oome ;  and  the  third  Rives  the  Fo 
of  the  Students. 

The  Tal.l«  show,  that  of  tho  6,069  admitted  to  the  Normal  .  ,o.,l,  (out  of  6  736 
males,  and  2,940  were  females.  Of  tbo  3,129  male  Candidates  admitted,  2,088  of  them 
TeacWs"  '^r'""',"^  ^^  ^f'f  T"'''  ''"'•"^'"*'"'  "'^'"'**«'''  ««^  "^  ^'^-^  ""J  be- 
.3,-total,  332,-of  wh,.m  220  attended  both  Sessions.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted 
137  were  mules  and  Uo  females.  Of  the  male  Students  admitted,  87  had  been  Teachers: 
of  the  female  Students  admitted,  68  had  been  Teachers. 

r  Jl^'^'M^  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  explanations  which  I  have  heretofore  given 
respecting  the  objects  and  offices  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools:-  * 

The  Normal  and  Model  Schools  were  not  designed  to  educate  voung  persons    but  to 

ran.  T,.„chers    both  theoretically  and  prnctically,   for  conducting  SchooU  Zu^ut 

the  Province    ,n  Cifc.es  and  Towns  as  well  as  Townships.     They  are  not  constii.  0  71 

.ro  most  of  the  Normal  Schoois  in  both  Europe  and  America,  to  impart  treTrel  lit" 

attaTn  "'irth"      v'  ^'^''m"'     '"''^^  P-P-«to^y  education  is  supposed  to'h  vTZ 
attained   in   the  ordinary  public,   or  private.    Schools.      The   Entrance   Exnmina  ion   to 
the  Normal   School   require,   this.     The  object  of  the   Normal   and   Model   Schools   is 
tt   t  The  Phti  r  *^"/«r^^"  ^^^^^  -  apprenticeship  does  for  the  Mechanic    te 
Zlt  *^«  PhysH^ian,  the  Lawyer,_to  teach  him  theoretically  and  practically  how  to 
do  the  work  of  his  profession.     No  inducements  are  held  out  to  any  one  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  School,  except  that  of  qualifying  himself , 'or  herself  Tor  the 
profesHion  of  teaching;  nor  are  any  admitted  except  those  who,  in  writing    deLe  their 
intention  to  pursue  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  thei     object  in  ;omtg  to  thi 
Normal  School  is  to  better  qualify  themselves  for  their  profession,-ia  declara^n  s  mi  ar 
to  that  which  IS  required  for  admission  to  Normal  Schools  in  other  Cou^trier   Z  i 
any  Candidate  admitted  without  passing  an  Entrance  Examination   in  wr  t  ng    enua 
to  what  ,s  required  for  an  ordinary  Second-class  Certificate  by  a  County  Boarl'     ^ 

tion«  nf  M^"'"T«  r","  t?  ^''"^"''  '"^"''■"^  *°  ^"«*^^y  t'^e  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  Normal  Schools.  The  experience  and  practice  of  all  educating  Countries  hTe 
es  abhshed  their  necessity  and  importance.  The  wonder  now  is,  that  Ze  no  oiie 
thinks  of  being  a  Printer,  a  Painter,  or  Shoemaker,  etcetera,  with;ut  first  learning  Z 
Trade,  Persons  Imve  undertaken  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  all  Trades    or  Pro 

t""  Thri:    tf  'r'?'  "^"'  ^"'  '°™^  character.-without  any  pre'arlt    n  for" 
It.      The  demand   for   Ten,  !,ers  trained   in   the   Normal   and   Model   Schools     and   thel 
success,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  r  ser;icef  by  th 
Country      Of  course  no  amount  of  culture  can  supply  the  want  of  naturalgo  d  sens 

:^trf:!:^z;  :;:j:^^;:ij:::'' """  "^  ^-  -'  -^-^  endowmU.3 

additional  Pupils  each.  The  Pupils  admitted  are  now  required  tT^y  Two  L,  ° 
mont,.^,■,e  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  are  Free.  These  S^hooTs  Ire  app  ndag:i 
to  the  Noi  ,nal  School,  and  are  each  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Teachers  who  have 
een  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  and  .re  overseen  and  inspected  by  th  P  incipal 
and  Masters  of  the  Normal  School.  The  Teachers-in-training  in  the  NormaiSl 
divided  into  Classes,  spend  some  time  each  week  in  the  Model  Schools  wherTthey  first 
observe  how  a  Model  School  for  teaching  Public  School  ^u^^Vct^  TrX^^   1        ' 

:tt;'trt:a:h';r^^  r  °'^^"f''  ^-^  ^^^^  ''^  ^^^ie;,:"^:^^;z'z; 

at  length  teach  themselves,  as  Assistants,  under  the  observation  and  instruction  of  tZ 
regularly  trained  Teachers  of  the  School,  who  also  make  notes,  and  repo  fi^n.  dtto 
day  the   attention,   aptitude,   power  of  explaining,   goyerning!    cornZ:tlTj:Ll, 
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etcetera.  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  includes  in  his  instructions  a  series  of 
Lectures  on  School  Government,  teaching,  etcetera;  and  Doctor  Hodgins,  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Education,  (a  Member  of  the  Bar),  delivers  a  short  Course  of  Lec- 
tures to  the  Normal  School  Students  on  the  School  Law,  and  their  duties  and  modes  of 
proceeding  respecting  it. 

XI.— Tabic   L. — Other  Ediicational  Institutions. 

As  the  Public  and  High  Schools  are  only  a  part  of  our  educational  agencies,  the 
Private  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  must  be  considered  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  state  and  progress  of  Education  in  this  Province.  Table  L  contains  an 
abstract  of  the  information  collected  respecting  these  Institutions.  As  the  information 
is  obtained  and  given  voluntarily,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to 
accuracy,  and,  of  course,  very  much  below  the  real  facts.  According  to  the  information 
obtained,  there  are  16  Colleges,  (some  of  them  possessing  University  powers),  with 
1,930  Students;  284  Academies  and  Private  Schools,— increase,  5,— with  6,562  Pupils,— 
increase,  170;  which  were  kept  open  11  months,  and  employed  373  Teachers,- increase. 
21.     Total  Students  and  Pupils,  8,492,— increase,  470. 

XII.— Table  M.—Free  PuUic  Libraries. 

1  This  Table  contains  three  Statements ;  first,  of  the  Municipalities  which  have  been 
'  supplied  with  Libraries,  or  additions,  during  the  year,  and  the  value  and  number  of 
Volumes  to  each;  second,  the  Counties  to  which  Libraries  have  been  supplied  during  the 
past  and  former  years,  and  the  value  and  number  of  Volumes,  and  also  of  other  Public 
Libraries-  third,  the  number  and  subjects  of  Volumes  which  have  been  furnished,  as 
Libraries 'and  Prize  Books,  to  the  several  Counties  each  year  since  the  commencement, 
in  1853,  of  this  branch  of  the  School  System. 

2— Statement  No  J.— The  amount  expended  in  establishing  and  increasing  the 
Libraries  is  $3,395,-^ecrease,  $l,260,-of  which  one-half  has  been  provided  from  local 
sources  The  number  of  Volumes  supplied  is  5,024,-decrease,  1,404,  which  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increase  of  60,000  iu  the  Number  of  Books,  as  Prizes,  sent  out 

3— Statement  No.  2.— The  value  of  Public  Free  Libraries  furnished  to  the  end  of 
1870  was  $135,525,-increase,  $3,395.  The  number  of  Libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions, 
1,146,— increase,  39.    The  number  of  Volumes  in  these  Libraries  was  239,062,— increase, 

Sundy  School  Libraries  reported,  2,433,-increase,  160.  The  number  of  Volumes  in 
those  Libraries  was  345,855,— increase,  10,870. 

Other  Public  Libraries  reported,  389,-incr8a8e,  4.  The  number  of  Volumes  in  these 
Libraries  was  174,441,— increase,  404. 

The  total  number  of  Public  Libraries  in  Ontario  is  3,968,— increase,  203.  The  total 
of  the  number  of  Volumes  in  these   Libraries   is   759,358,- increase   during   the  year, 

16,298  Volumes.  .  ,    ,      .. 

A.— Statement  No.  5.— This  important  Statement  contains  the  number  and  classihca- 
tion  of  Public  Libraries  and  Prize  Books  which  have  been  sent  ou'.  from  the  Depository 
of  the  Department  from  1853  to  1870  inclusive.  The  total  number  of  Volumes  for  Public 
Free  Libraries  sent  out,  242,672.  The  classification  of  these  Books  is  as  follows  :- 
Hirtory,  42,193;  Zoology  and  Physiology,  15,275;  Botany,  ?,811;  Phenomena,  6,108; 
Physical  Science,  4,772 ;  Geology,  2,C77 ;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Manufactures,  13,152 ; 
Chemistry,  1,540;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  794;  Practical  Agriculture,  9,592;  Literature, 
23  272-  V.T-ftjTfts  20,989:  BiojiraDhy..  27,977:  Tales  and  Sketches,  Practical  Life,  68,153; 
FicTion.  1^0(5 ;' Teachers'  Library,  2,952.  To*^al  number  of  Prize  Books  sent  out, 
503,449!  Grand  total  of  Library  and  Prize  Books,  (including,  but  not  included  in  the 
above  14,379  Volumes  sent  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Sunday  Schools,  paid  for  wholly 
from  local  sources),  759,884. 
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6  In  regard  to  the  Free  Public  Libraries,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  the  explana- 
tion that  these  Libraries  are  managed  by  Local  Municipal  Councils  and  School  Trustees 
(chiefly  by  the  latter),  under  Regulations  prepared  according  to  Law  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Books  are  procured  by  the  Education  Department,  from  Pub- 
lishers both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  as  low  prices  for  cash  as  possible;  and  a  carefully 
prepared  classified  Catalogue  of  about  4,000  Works,  (which,  after  examination,  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction),  is  printed,  and  sent  to  the  Trustees  of 
each  School  Section,  and  the  Council  of  each  Municipality.  From  this  select  and 
oomprehensive  Catalogue  the  local  Municipal  and  School  Authorities  desirous  of  estab- 
hshing  and  increasing  a  Library  select  such  works  as  they  think  proper,  or  request  the 
Department  to  do  so  for  them,  and  receive  from  the  Department  not  only  the  Books 
at  prices  about  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  retail 
prices,  but  an  Apportionment  in  Books  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  which 
they  provide  for  the  purchase  of  such  Books.  None  of  these  Works  are  disposed  of  to 
any  private  parties,  except  Teachers  and  School  Inspectors,  for  their  Professional  use; 
and  the  rule  is  not  to  keep  a  largo  supply  of  any  one  work  on  hand,  so  as  to  prevent 

whir  r  7  !        ""^.'  *"^  *°  "**^  *"  ^^^  Catalogue  yearly  new  and  useful  Books 

which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  European  and  American  Press.     There  is   also 

been  furnished  for  it   so  that  additions  can  be  made  to  such  Libraries  without  liability  to 
send  second  copies  of  the  same  Books. 

XIU.— Table  N. -Summary  of  the  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Boohs  Supplied  to  the 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  during  the  Year. 

1.  The  amount  expended  in  supplying  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Books  for  the 
Schools,  was  $28,810,-increase,  $4,345.  The  one-half  of  this  sum  was  provided  volun- 
tarily from  local  sources;  in  all  cases  the  Books,  or  articles,  are  applied  for  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  paid  for  by  the  parties  concerned  before  being  sent.  The  number 
of  A.aps  of  the  World  sent  out  was  136;  of  Europe,  221;  of  Asia,  185;  of  Africa  164- 
of  America,  180;  of  British  North  America  and  Canada,  238;  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  188;  of  Single  Hemispheres,  153;  of  Scriptural  and  Classical,  135;  of  other 
Charts  and  Maps,  269;  of  Globes,  109";  of  sets  of  Apparatus,  62;  of  other  pieces  of  School 
Apparatus,  612,  of  Historical  and  other  Lessons,  in  sheets,  5,880.  Number  of  Volumes 
of  i-rize  Books,  60,655. 

2.  It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  the  Map,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Book  braneli  of 
the  School  System  was  not  established  till  1855.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1870  the 
amount  expended  for  Maps  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Books,  (not  including  Publu-  Libraries), 
was  $293,043,  one-half  of  which  has  been  provided  from  local  srarces,  from  which  all 
applications  have  been  made.  The  number  of  Maps  of  the  World  furnished  is  2  451  •  of 
Europe,  3,822;  of  Asia,  3,086;  of  Africa,  2,851;  of  America,  3,231;  of  British  North 
America  and  Canada,  3,593;  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelP-  1,  3,688;  of  Single  Hemispheres 
2,548;  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Maps,  2,628;  other  Maps  and  Charts.  5,444;  Globes' 
1,942;  sets  of  Apparatus,  411;  single  articles  of  School  Apparatus.  14,615-  Historical 
and  other  Lessons  in  .sheets,  154,212 ;  Volumes  of  Prize  Books,  503,449. 

3.  I  also  repeat  the  following  explanation  of  this  branch  of  the  Department  — 
The  Maps,  Globes,  and  various  articles  of  School  Appa  atus  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment, apportioning  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  whatever  sum,  or  sum-.,  are  provided 
from  local  sources,  are  nearly  all  manufactured  in  Ontario,  and  at  lower  prices  than 
imported  articles  of  the  same  kind  havo  been  heretofore  obtained  The  Globes  and  Maps 
manufactured,  (even  the  material),  in  Ontario  contain  the  latest  discoveries  of  Vovacr,.^^ 
aiui  Travellers,  and  are  executed  in  the  best  manner,  as  are  Tellurians  M-han7cal 
Powers,  Numeral  Frames,  Geometrical  Pow  rs,  etcetera.  All  this  has  been  done  bv 
employing  competitive  private  skill  and  enterprise.  The  Department  has  furnished  the 
Manufacturers  with  Copies  and  Models,   purchasing  certain  quantities  of   the  articles 
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when  manufactured,  at  stipulated  prices,  then  permitting  and  encouraging  them  to 
manufacture  and  dispose  of  these  articles  themselves  to  any  private  parties  desiring  them, 
as  the  Department  supplies  them  only  to  Municipal  and  School  Authorities.  In  this 
way  new  domestic  manufactures  are  introduced,  and  mechanical  and  artistical  skill  and 
enterprise  are  encouraged,  and  many  aids  to  School  and  domestic  instruction,  heretofore 
unknown  amongst  us,  or  only  attainable  in  particular  cases  with  difficulty,  and  at  great 
expense,  are  now  easily  and  cheaply  accessible  to  private  families,  as  well  as  to  Municipal 
and  School  Authorities  all  over  the  Country.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
important  branch  of  the  Education  Department  is  self-supporting.  All  the  expenses  of 
it  are  reckoned  in  the  cost  of  the  Articles  and  Books  procured,  so  that  it  does  not  cost 
either  the  Public  Revenue,  or  School  Fund,  a  penny  beyond  what  is  apportioned  to  the 
Municipalities  and  School  Sections  providing  a  like  sum,  or  sums,  for  the  purchase  of 
Books,  Maps,  Globes,  and  various  Articles  of  School  Apparatus.  I  know  of  no  other 
instance,  in  either  the  United  States,  or  in  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  a  Public  Department 
of  this  kind  conferring  so  great  a  benefit  upon  the  public,  and  without  adding  to  public 
expense. 

The  following  Tables  will  also  be  found  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  our  School  System. 


Table  Shelving  the  Value  of  Articles  sent  out  from  the  Educational  Depository  during 

the  Years  1851  to  1870,  inclusive. 
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Year. 

Articles  on  which  the  100  per  cent. 

has  been  apportioned  from  the 

Legislative  Grant. 

Articles  sold  at 
Catalogue  prices, 
without  any  ap- 
portionment from 
the  I.«gislative 
Grant. 

Total  value  of 
Library,  Prize  and 

School  Books, 
Maps,  and  Appa- 
ratus despatched. 

Public  School 
Library  Books. 

Maps,  Apparatus 
and  Prize  Books. 

18.^1 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1,414 

2,981 

4,233 

5,514 

4,389 

5,726 

6,452 

6,972 

6,679 

5,416 

4,894 

4,844 

3,461 

4,454 

3,818 

4,172 

7,419 

4,793 

6,678 

6,175 

Dollars. 

1,414 

1852 

2.981 

1 853 

4,233 

m54 

51,376 
9,947 
7,205 

16,200 
3,982 
5,805 
5,289 
4,084 
3,273 
4,022 
1,931 
2.400 
4,375 
S,404 
4,420 
4,655 
3,396 

56,890 

1856 

4,655 
9,320 
18,118 
11,810 
11,905 
16,832 
16,251 
16,194 
15,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27,114 
28,270 
25,923 
24,476 
28,810 

18,901 

1856 

22,251 

1857 

40,770 

1858 

22,764 

1859 

24,389 

I860 

27,537 

1861  

25,229 

1862 

24,811 

1863 

1864   

23,370 
23,645 

1865  

26,442 

1866 

1867 

1868 

35,661 
39,093 
35,136 

1869        

34,808 

1870 

38,381 

Book  Imports  into  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  following  Statistical  Table  has  been  compiled  from  the  "Trade  and  Navigation 
Returns"  for  the  years  specified,  showing  the  gross  value  of  Books,  (not  Maps,  or  School 
Apparatus),  imported  into  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
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1,414 
2.981 
4,233 
56,890 
18,901 
22,251 
40,770 
22,764 
24,389 
27,537 
25,229 
24,311 
23,370 
23,645 
26,442 
35,661 
39,093 
35,136 
34,808 
38,381 
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Year. 


1850 

1861 

1862 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

i  of  1864.. 
1864^.... 
1865-«.... 
1866-7,... 
1867-8.... 
1868-9.... 
1869-1870. 


Value  of  Bookt) 

entered  at  Ports  in 

the  Province  of 

Quebec. 


$101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158,700 
171,452 
194,356 
208,636 
224,400 
171,255 
139,057 
155,604 
185,612 
183,987 
184,662 
93,308 
189,386 
222,569 
233,837 

*224,582 
278.914 
220,371 


Value  of  Bookn 

entered  at  Ports  in 

the  Province  of 

Ontario. 


$141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309.172 
191,942 
184,304 
252,504 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,233 
200,304 
247,749 
273,  (U5 
*254,048 
373,758 
351,171 


Total  Value  of 

Books  imported 

into  the  two 

Provinces. 


$243,580 

292,432 

300,444 

412.980 

479,260 

533,148 

636,628 

533,572 

363,197 

323  361 

408,108 

530,233 

433,221 

461,326 

220,641 

389,890 

470,308 

507,452 

478,630 

652,672 

87},542 


Proportion  im- 
ported for  the 
Education  Depart- 
ment, of  Ontario. 


$84 

3,296 

1,288 

22,764 

44,060 

25,624 

10,208 

16,028 

10,692 

6,308 

8,846 

7,782 

7,800 

4,085 

4,668 

9,522 

14,749 

20,743 

12,374 

11,874 

13,019 


XIV.— Table  0. —Superannuated  and   Worn-dut  Teachers   of  Public  Schooh.i 

1.  This  Table  shows  the  age  and  service  of  each  T  nsioner,  and  the  amount  which  he 
receives.  The  system,  according  to  which  aid  is  given  to  worn-out  Public  School 
Teachers,  is  as  follows: -In  1853  the  Legislature  appropriated  $2,000,  which  it  after- 

Itl'l  TT^  '"J'  T  ^"'  "'^"'^'"'  ^"  '"'^  ""^  Superannuated,  or  worn-out.   Public 
School  Teachers.    TL       .lowance  cannot  exceed  $6  annually  for  each  year  the  Recipient 
has  taught  School  in  Ontario.     Each  Recipient  must  pay  a  subscription  to  the  Fund 
of  $4  for  the  current  yaar,  and  $5  for  each  year  since  1854,  if  he  has  not  paid  his  $4 
any  year ;  nor  can  any  Teacher  share  in  the  fund  unless  he  pays  annually  at  that  rate 
commencing  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  teach,  or  with  1854,  (when  the  system  was 
established),  if  he  began  to  teach  before  that  time.     When  a  Teacher  omits  his  Annual 
Subscription,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  that  year,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
share  m  the  Fund  when  worn  out.     When  the  fund  is  not  sufficient,  (as  it  never  has 
been  since  the  first  year  of  its  administration),  to  pay  each  Pensioner  the  full  amount 
permitted  by  Law,  it  is  then  divided  among  the  Claimants  according  to  the  number  of 
years  each  one  ha.  taught.     To  secure  equality,  each  Claimant  is  paid  in  full  the  first 
year,  less  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions  required  by  Law  to  be  paid 

2.  It  appears  from  the  Table  that  256  have  been  admitted  to  receive  aid,  of  whom 
125  have  died  have  not  been  heard  from,  or  have  resumed  teaching,  or  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Fund  before,  or  during,  the  year  1870,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  having 
been  returned  to  them.  ^ 

3.  The  average  age  of  each  Pensioner  in  1870  was  68  years;  the  average  length  of 
ime  of  service  in  Ontario  wa3  21  years.     No  time  is  allowed  Applicants  except  that 

Hhich  has  been  spent  in  teaching  a  Public  School  in  Ontario,   although  their  having 
^^       /xl    ?.  ""^"^  ^^*"  '"  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  British  Province^    has 

QM,«  i~^      1 rl'"  "1  '''^-   '"''^""-""'  *"  "'-^'""^  applicants  to  the  list  of  worn-out  Public 

School  Teachers  after  teaching  only  a  few  years  in  this  Province,  which  would  not  have 
been  done  hadjthe  Cand^a,to  taught,  altogether,  only  a  few  years  of  his  life. 
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4.  My  Report  in  former  years  contained  the  names  of  the  parties  on  whose  testi- 
mony the  application  in  regard  to  each  case  was  granted,  together  with  the  County  of 
each  Pensioner's  residence.  That  part  of  the  Table  has  been  omitted  in  my  last  Reports 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing,  though  the  record  is  preserved  in  the  Department  for 
reference,  if  occasion  require. 

XV. — Table  P. — Educational  Summary  for  1870. 

This  Table  exhibits,  in  a  single  page,  the  number  of  Educational  Institutions  of 
every  kind,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns,  the  number  of  Students  and 
Pupils  attending  them,  and  the  amount  expended  in  their  support.  The  whole  number 
of  these  Institutions  in  1870  was  4,970,— increase,  47 ;  the  whole  number  of  Students  and 
Pupils  attending  them  was  459,161,— increase,  11,001;  the  totol  amount  expended  for 
all  educational  purposes  was  $2,173,711,— increase,  $113,927.  The  total  amount  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes  was  $2,414,056,— increase,  $140,152. 

XVI.— Table  Q.— General  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Progress  of  Education  in  Ontario, 

from.  181,2  to  1869  Inclusive. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  the  number  and  character  of  Educational  Institutions  at 
different  periods,  the  number  of  Pupils  attending  them,  and  the  sums  of  money  provided 
and  expended  for  their  support,  that  we  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  educational 
progress  of  a  Country.  The  statistics  for  such  comparisons  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  public  mind  to  prevent  erroneous  and  injurious  impressions,  and  to  animate 
to  efforts  of  further  and  higher  -'ivancement. 

Congratulations  have  often  ■  .'i  expressed  at  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  all  of  our  Institutions  of  Education,  in  regard  both  to  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  teaching,  ^is  in  the  accommodations  and  facilities  of  instruction;  also  in  the 
number  of  our  Educational  Institutions,  in  attendance  upon  them,  and  in  the  provision 
for  their  support.  But  it  is  only  by  anaylzing  and  comparing  the  statistics  contained 
in  Table  Q,  that  a  correct  and  full  impression  can  be  formed  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished educationally  in  Ontario  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Take  a  few  items  as 
examples.  From  1848  to  1870  the  number  of  Public  Schools  has  been  increased  from 
2,800  to  4,403,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  attending  them  from  130,739  to  421,866.  The 
amount  provided  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  has  been  increased  since  1848  from 
$344,276  to  $1,222,681,  besides  the  amount  provided  for  the  purchase,  erection,  repairs 
of  School  Hous.s,  etcetera,  of  which  there  are  no  Revorts  earlier  than  1850,  but  which 
at  that  time  amounted  to  onlj  $56,756,  but  which  in  1870  amounted  to  $489,380.— 
making  the  aggregate  for  Public  School  purposes  in  1870,  $1,712,061.  Then  the  number 
of  Free  Schools  since  1850  has  increased  from  252  to  4,244;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  the  system  of  uniform  Text  Books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Apparatus,  (of  domestic  manufacture).  Prize  Books  and  Public  Libraries. 

XVII.-    '^hs  Edvrationnl  Museum. 

Nothing  is  more  important  that  that  an  establishment  designed  especially  to  be  the 
Institution  of  the  people  at  large,— to  provide  for  them  Teachers,  Apparatus,  Libraries, 
and  every  possible  agency  of  instruction,— should,  in  all  its  parts  and  appendages,  be 
such  as  the  people  can  contemplate  with  respect  and  satisfaction,  and  visit  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  While  the  Schools  have  been  established,  and  are  so  conducted  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  bo  desired  in  regard  to  their  character  and  efficiency,  the  accompany- 
:j,„  »iy„p^f.;oo  frsr  the  nareoable  and  substantial  improvement  of  all  classes  of  Students 
and  Pupils,  and  for  the  useful  entertainment  of  numerous  Visitors  from  various  partn 
of  the  Country,  as  well  as  many  from  abroad,  have  been  rendered  as  attractive  and 
complete  as  the  limited  means  furnished  would  permit.  Such  are  the  objects  of  thr 
Educational  Museum, 
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The  Educational  Museum  is  founded  after  the  example  of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Imperial  Government  as  part  of  the  System  of  Popular  Education.— regarding  the 
indirect,  as  scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  forming  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  people. 

It  consists  of  a  collection  of  School  Apparatus  for  Public  and  High  Schools,  of 
Models  of  Agricultural  and  other  Implements,  of  specimens  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Country,  casts  of  Antique  and  Modern  Statues  and  Busts,  etcetera,  selected  from 
the  principal  Museums  in  Europe,  including  the  Busts  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  English  and  French  History,  also,  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Masters  in  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  the  Italian,  Schools  of  Paint- 
ing. These  objects  «f  Art  are  labelled  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  originals,  but  a  descriptive  historical  Catalogue  of  them  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that  "the  object  of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the 
public  taste,  and  aflFord  a  more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  the 
people;"  and  the  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressed  that  as  "people  of  taste 
going  to  Italy  conatantly  bring  home  beautiful  copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is 
desired,  even  in  England,  that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means  of  travelling 
abroad,  should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy,  some  of  t*ie  works 
of  Rafaelle  and  other  great  Masters;  an  object  no  less  desirable  in  Canada  than  in 
England.  "What  has  been  thus  far  done  in  this  branch  of  public  instruction  is  in  part 
the  result  of  a  small  annual  sum  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  out  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  School  Architecture  and  appliances, 
and  to  promote  Art,  Science  and  Literature,  by  the  means  of  Models,  Objects  and 
Publications,  collected  in  a  Museum  connected  with  the  Department. 

The  more  extensive  Educational  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  London,  established 
at  great  expense  by  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  of  Education,  appears, 
from  successive  Reports  to  be  exerting  a  very  salutary  influence,  while  the  School  of 
Art  connected  with  it  is  imparting  instruction  to  hundreds  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Modelling,  etcetera. 

A  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  our  Museum  has  been  procured  with  a  view  to 
the  School  of  Art  which  has  not  yet  been  established,  n -hough  the  preparations  for 
it  are  completed.  But  the  Museum  has  been  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Schools ; 
the  number  of  Visitors  from  al  parts  of  the  Country,  a*  well  as  from  abroad,  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  year  although  considerable  before;  many  have  repeated 
their  visits  again  and  af^ain  :  and  I  believe  the  influence  of  the  Museum  quite  corresponds 
with  what  is  said  of  that  cf  the  Educational  Museum  of  London. 

The  means  employed  for  improving  the  Museum  during  the  last  two  years  were 
detailed  in  my  last  Annual  lleport ;  and  the  additions,  made  at  u  comparatively  small 
expense,  are  of  gre?  t  variety  and  value. 

XVIII.— Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Grammar  (now  Hiqh)  Schools. 

I  beg  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  practical  and  excellent  Report  of  the  Inspector 
of  Grammar,  (now  High),  Schools,  which  will  be  found  in  this  Volume.  The  Report  of 
the  Inspector,  (the  Reverend  J.  G.  D.  .Mackenzie,  M.A.),  this  yoar,  as  in  former  years. 
i>i  replete  with  practical  Remarks  and  Suggestions;  it  points  out  clearly  the  defects  of 
many,  both  High  and  Public  Schools,  and  shows  clearly  in  the  interests  of  higher 
English,  as  well  as  of  sound  Classical  Ednca.tion.  the  neces-sitv  r>f  ihr:  rorisnl  r-.f  *)■? 
System,  as  contemplated  by  the  principal  provisions  of  the  High  School  Bill,  which  were 
adopted  this  year  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  am  glad  that,  under  the  new  Act.  the 
principle  of  apportioning  the  High  School  Fund,  according  to  results  of  teaching,  and 
not  merely  according  to  numbers,  will  be  carried  out. 
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XIX. — Ej^tracts  from  Reports  of  Local  Superintendents  of  Common  Schooh. 

In  most  School  Reports  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  States,  a  large 
space  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  local  Reports,  as  illustrating  the  practical  working  of 
the  School  Systems,  the  inner  and  practical  life  of  tlio  people  in  their  social  relations 
and  development, — the  intelligent  and  noble  struggles  of  Parents  in  some  new  settle- 
ments to  educate  their  children,  and  the  shamtiful  negligence  of  others  in  some  old 
settlements  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

Character  of  these  Reports. — It  was  thought  desirable  this  year,  with  a  view  to  save 
expense,  to  omit  most  of  the  usual  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Local  Superintendents 
of  Townships,  Cities,  Towns  and  incorporated  Villages.  But  the  extracts,  among  other 
things  above  noticed,  establish  the  following  facts :  — 

1.  Apathy  and  Selfishness  a  Cause  of  Backwardnes. — That  the  inefficiency  and 
stationary  condition  of  the  Schools  in  many  places  does  not  arise  from  any  complained 
of  defects  in  the  School  Law,  or  System,  hut  in  most  instances  from  the  apathy  and 
misguided  selfishness  of  the  parties  concerned, — in  a  few  instances  from  the  newness  and 
poverty  of  the  settlements. 

2.  Spirit  and  Enterprise  of  Old  and  New  Townships  contrasted.  —That,  on  the 
contrary,  the  gratifying  advancement  of  the  Schools  in  other  places  does  not  depend 
upon  the  age,  or  wealth  of  the  settlement,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Some  of 
the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Province  in  the  River  and  Lake  Townships  of  the  County 
of  Welland,  and  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  are  far  behind  the  greater  part  of  the 
newer  Townships 

3.  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Onatrio  compared. — That,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Eastern  section  of  Ontario,  East  of  Kingston, — the  County  of  Lanark  excepted, — are 
far  less  advanced  and  far  less  progressive  than  the  Western  part  of  the  Province,  except 
some  old  Townships  on  the  Rivers  Niagara  and  Detroit,  and  on  Lake  Erie.  This  will 
be  strikingly  seen  on  reference  to  the  Library  Map  published  in  my  Report  of  a  pre- 
vious year. 

4.  Best  Teachers  the  Cheapest. — That  the  beat  made  Shoes,  and  Waggons,  p.nd 
Fences,  and  Farm  Tools  are  the  most  serviceable  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  so  the 
best  Teachers,  and  School  Houses  and  Furniture,  are  by  far  the  cheapest,  as  well  as 
+he  most  profitable  for  all  parties  and  all  the  interests  of  education  and  knowledge. 

5.  Evils  of  the  "Cheap"  Teachers.  That  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  education 
of  children  in  many  parts  of  the  Country  are  bad  School  House  Accommodation,  and 
the  employment  of  incompetent  and  miscalled  "cheap"  Teachers;  the  only  remedy  for 
which  is  requiring  prober  School  Hoase  Accommodation,  doing  away  with  the  lowest 
ol&83  of  Teachers,  and  prescribing  a  minimum  Teacher's  Salary  which  will  secure  the 
employment  and  continuance  in  the  profession  of  competent  Teachers.  This  is  what 
the  Country,  as  a  whole,  owes  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  helpless  and  injured  youthful 
Members  of  it. 

6.  Competitive  Examinations  and  Prizes. — That  Competitive  Examinations  of 
Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  Prizes  to  reward  and  encourage  punctuality,  good  con- 
duct, diligence  and  perfect  recitations  of  Pupils,  form  a  powerful  element  for  improving 
the  Schools,  and  animating  Teachers  and  Pupils  to  exertion.  In  all  the  local  Reports, 
there  is  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  salutary  influence  of  distributing  Prizes 
as  an  encouragement  and  reward  to  meritorious  Pupils  in  the  Schools.  The  two  or 
three  instan^^oa  in  which  a  doubt  as  to  their  beneficial  influence  has  been  expressed,  have 
been  where  the  prizes  have  been  distributed  in  an  exceptional  manner,- -by  the  Teacher 
alone,  or  upon  the  single  ground  of  cleverness  or  success  at  final  Examinations,  and  not 
embracing  rewards  also  for  punctuality,  good  conduct,  diligence,  (as  sugjjpstod  and 
provided  for  by  the  four  cinsses  of  Merit  Cards),  as  well  as  for  perfect  recitations.  The 
testimony  is  unanimous  and  unqualified  as  to  the  very  beneficial  influence  upon  Teachers 
and  Pupils  of  Competitive  Fixaminations  among  the  Pupils  of  the  several  Schools  of  a 
Town»hip.     The  two-folu  objection  heretofore  urged  in  a  few  instances  is  now  seldom 
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repeated,  namely  that  the  distribution  of  Prizes  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  high  motives 
of  duty,  but  to  the  lower  motive  of  selfishness,  as  if  the  Bible  does  not  from  beginning 
to  end  urge  the  motive  of  reward  as  well  as  of  duty  upon  human  beings  of  all  ranks 
and  ages;  and,  secondly,  that  of  discriminating  between  Pupils  and  rewarding  the 
meritorious  excites  jealousy  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  undistinguished  and  unre- 
warded -an  objection  according  to  the  principle  of  which,  punctual,  well  conducted, 
diligent  and  successful  men  in  life  ought  not  to  be  rewarded  by  any  respect,  or  notice 
or  increase  of  wealth,  over  the  negligent,  lazy  and  worthless,  lest  the  latter  should  envy 
the  former!  Whereas  the  principle  of  Providence  as  well  as  of  Revelation  is,  that  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  while  idleness  tendeth  to  poverty,  and  that  every 
man,-childhood  as  well  as  in  manhood.-shall  be  awarded  according  to  his  works. 

XX.— General  Bemarkt  on  the  School  Law  Improvement  Act  of  1871. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

So  many  and  important  have  been  the  changes  recently  made  in  the  Law  affecting 
our  System  of  Public  Instruction,  that  it  may  be  well,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  discussion 
of  those  changes,  briefly  to  refer  to  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  history  and  progress  of 
our  School  System. 

In  1844  when  I  had  the  honour  to  take  charge  of  the  Education  Department,  our 
Municipal  System,  (on  which  our  then  elementary  School  Law  was  engrafted),  was  in 
Its  infancy  The  principle  of  local  self  government  was  new.  and  much  opposition  was 
experienced  in  giving  effect  to  the  School  Law  then  in  operation.  The  theory  of  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  Schools  was  in  some  places  vigorously  opposed,  and  in  others 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment.  Even  as  late  ai  1850,  some  Municipalities  refused 
to  accept  the  improved  Law  enacted  that  year,  or  act  under  its  provisions,  and  thus 
deprived  their  constituents  of  the  great  boon  of  popular  Education.  It  is  only  six  years 
since  the  last  disability,  caused  by  such  refusal,  was  removed,-thus  uniting  the  entire 
frovmce  in  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  School  Law. 

The  following  brief  statistical  references  will  iilustrate  the  growth  and  prosperitv 
ui  our  School  System :  — 

In  1844,  there  were  but  2.610  Public  Schools,  in  1870,  there  were  4,566.  In  that 
year  (1»44),  the  Sol:oo]  population  was  183,539,_of  which  96,756  children  attended  the 
Public  Schools  while  86,7K3,  (or  nearly  as  many  more),  were  reported  as  not  in  attend- 
ance  at  any  '.  chco'  what^  ver 

In  1870,  the  »:>3ol  population  was  483,966,— of  which  420,488  children  were  in 
attendance  in  ou  Schools,  and  63,478  reported  as  not  in  attcndance.-not  one-soventh 
instead  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  School  age,  as  in  1844.  In  1844  the  whole 
sum  available  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  was  about  $280,000 —of  which 
approximately,  $190,000  were  raised  by  local  taxation.*  In  1870,  the  whole  sum  avail- 
able for  Public  Schools  was  $l,712,060,-of  which  $1,336,383  were  raised  by  local  tax- 
ation  and  foes,— an  increase  of  more  than  sever  hundred  per  cent,  over  18441 

Such  are  the  three  main  facts  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  our  Public  School 
System  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  educa- 
tional history  during  that  period  will  remember  the  fierce  opposition  which  some  of  what 
are  now  regarded  as  the  esential  features  of  our  School  Law  encountered;  but  yet 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  our  Schools  and  School  System  have,  nevertlieless,  so  steadily 
progressed  and  prospered,  that  there  are  few  Canadians  who  do  not  now  refer  with 
unmixed  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  vastly  improved  condition  of  our  Public  Schools 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  Law,  as  revised  in  1850.  t     On  no  one  point  have  we 
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greater  cause  for  thankfulness  and  congratulation,  than  in  the  fact  of  the  unanimity 
and  cordiality  with  which  our  School  System  is  supported  by  all  classes  of  the  community, 
by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  feeling,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  (and  that  in  part 
only),  of  all  the  Religious  Persuasions  in  the  Province. 

Objections  to  Improve  our  School  System  answered. 

It  is  a  singular  and  gratifying,  (yet  in  some  respect  it  has  proved  an  embarrassing), 
fact  that  the  chief  diflBculty  experienced  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  our  School 
System  has  arisen  from  the  somewhat  over-sensitiveness  of  the  friends  of  our  Schools, 
lest  the  proposed  changes  should  disturb  the  foundations  of  a  System  which  they  had 
learned  to  regard  with  so  much  favour  and  affection.  This  solicitude  arose  partly  from 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  condition  and  necessities  of  our  System,  and  partly  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  proposed  ameliorations  in  our  School 
Law.  It  will  be  my  aim,  however,  in  the  following  remarks  to  justify  and  illustrate  the 
principles  and  policy  involved  in  the  recent  important  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  our  School  Law. 

I  would,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that  were  we,  in  making  improvements  in  our 
School  System,  to  confine  our  observation  and  experience  to  our  own  Province  alone,  wo 
might  be  disposed  to  look  with  complacency  xipon  that  System,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  progress  which  we  have  already  made.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  would  bo 
that  we  would  seek  to  profit  little  by  the  educational  experience  and  advancement  of 
other  Countries.  But  such  a  short-sighted  and  unpatriotic  course,  though  approved 
by  some  on  the  principle  of  "let  well  alone,"  yet  would  not  commend  itself  to  the 
maturer  judgment  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  "stern  logic  of  facts," 
and  to  take  a  comprehensive  and  practical  view  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  social 
progress  in  other  Countries. 

Wo  are  a  young  Country,  placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  largo  and  wonderfully  pro- 
gressive people.  In  the  good  providence  of  God,  we  are  permitted  to  construct  on  the 
broad  and  deep  foundations  of  British  liberty,  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  nationality, 
leaving  to  those  who  come  after  us  to  raise  the  stately  edifice  itself.  Apart  from  the 
vital  Christianity  of  our  people,  what  more  lasting  bond  and  ;einent  of  society  in  that 
new  nationality,  than  a  free  and  comprehensive  System  of  Christian  Education  for  the 
youth  of  the  land,  such  as  we  have  sought  to  establish?  Our  aim  should,  therefore,  bo 
to  make  that  System  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  our  people,  in  narmony  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  various 
braimhos  of  bumiiii  knowledge  which  are  now  continually  being  called  into  requisition 
in  the  daily  life  of  tlio  Farmer,  the  Artizan,  and  the  Man  of  Business.  In  no  depart- 
nimit  of  pocial  and  national  progress  have  our  neighbours  made  greater  advances,  or 
prided  thenisolves  more  justly,  than  in  that  of  Free  Popular  Education.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  no  feature  of  progress  under  British  Institutions  up  to  a  late  period  has  thero 
been  less  satif.faction,  as  a  whol(»,  or  less  positive  advancement  than  in  that  of  Public 
Education.  By  many  of  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines,  such  inertness 
and  non-appreciatioM  of  a  vital  part  of  national  life  has  been  regarded  as  inherent  in 
Monarchical  Institutions.  The  faot,  however,  has  been  overlooked  that  the  lingering 
effects  of  the  long  prevalence  in  Britain  of  the  feudal  theory,  on  which  her  social  and 
political  institutions  were  originally  founded,  has,  in  spite  of  various  ameliorations  in 
the  condition  of  her  people,  exercised  a  sure  but  silent  influonco  ngninst  the  earlier 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  Free  and  universal  Education  of  the  people.  But  so 
surely  and  certainly  has  this  latent  feeling  of  opposition  to  Pop-.;lar  Education  given 
way  before  the  prevalence  of  more  enlightened  views,  that,  even  in  the  most  monarchical 
Countries  of  Europe,  the  desire  felt  and  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  diffusion  of  Fnbii;; 
Education  in  all  its  comprehensiveness  and  fulness  have  been  remarkable.  Nevertheless, 
even  among  ourselves,  that  principle  of  latent  opposition  to  Popular  Education  did 
exist  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  Educational  history.     Its  gradual  removal,  therefore. 
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under  the  beneficent  operation  of  our  School  Laws,  and  the  prevalence  of  juster  and 
more  patriotic  views  in  matters  of  Education  are  subjects  of  sincere  congratulation  to 
our  people. 

Illustratiom  of  Educational  Progrett  in   Other   Countries. 

(Note.  Under  this  heading  the  Chief  Superintendent  goes  on  to  give  a  series  of 
il''  . !  nations  of  the  educational  state  and  progress  of  Education  in  variouc  Countries 
in  i:arope  and  the  United  States.  As  chis  information  is  given  in  fuller  detail  in  his 
"Special  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,"  etcetera,  reprinted  on  pages  253-265  of  the 
Twentieth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History,  I  omit  this  part  of  his  Annual  Report 
dealing  with  that  subject). 

Necessity  f  r  the  Recent  Changes  in  the  School  Law  of  Ontario. 

I  will  now  proceed,  in  the  light  of  the  educational  facts  and  illustrations  which  1 
have  given  from  other  Countries,  to  discuss  the  recent  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  our  own  School  Law. 

The  population  of  this  Province,  according  to  the  recent  Census,  is  l,fi20,842.  The 
number  of  children  of  School  age  is  483,966,  or  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
The  number  of  Elementary  Schools  is  not  much  below  5,000,  and  are  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  nearly  $1,800,000,  or  one  dollar  per  head  of  the  population.  Such  being 
the  magnitude  to  wliich  our  Educational  System  has  grown,  every  man  will  feel  how 
imperative  it  is  upon  us  to  see  that  that  System  is  as  thorough  and  complete  in  all  of  its 
details  as  possible ;  and  that  in  no  respect  should  it  be  allowed  to  fall  below  the  standard 
now  reached  by  the  other  educating  Countries  to  which  we  have  referred. 

So  long  as  our  System  of  Schools  was  in  its  infancy,  and  might  bo  fairly  regarded  ns 
yet  an  experiment,  so  long  might  we  confine  our  efforts  to  mere  elementary  organiza- 
tion and  be  content  with  very  moderate  results.  Exprience  has  shown,  however,  that 
without  great  care  and  constant  effort,  the  tendency  of  all  Systems  of  Education,  and 
ours  among  the  rest,  is  to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  to  a  uniform  dead  level  of  passable 
respectabililty.  This  is  the  stage  in  its  history,  as  elsewhere,  at  which  our  School 
System  has  arrived,  and  at  which,  as  I  have  explained,  many  of  its  friends  are  disposed 
to  leave  it.  But  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
have  looked  more  closely  into  the  educational  history,  the  progress  and  failures  of  other 
Countries,  know  full  well  that  our  School  System  would  fall  behind  that  of  other 
Countries  and  become  stationary,  unless  it  embodies  within  itself,  from  time  to  time, 
the  true  elements  of  progress,  and  provides  fully,  and  on  a  sufficient  scale,  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  youth  of  the  Country. 

These  wants  involved  provision  being  made,  at  this  stage  of  our  educational  history, 
for  the  following  among  other  matters,  videlicet:  — 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  National  System  of  Free  Schools. 

II.  Declaring  the  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  right  by  Law,  of  every  child  to 
attend  School,  thus  recognizing  the  principle  of  "Compulsory  Education." 

III.  The  fixing  of  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  Teachers. 

IV.  Giving  the  profession  of  teaching  a  fixed  legal  status,  and  providing  for  the 
retirement  and  support  by  it  of  its  worn-out  Members. 

V.  Prescribing  a  more  systematical  and  comprehensive,  yet  practical,  Course  of 
Study  for  each  class  of  Pupils  in  our  Schools,— including  the  introduction  of  the  new 
subjects  of  Agriculture,  Commercial  Instruction,  Mechanics,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and 
Natural  Historj   into  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Schools. 

VI.  Requiring  that  Jequate  School  Accommodation  bo  provided  by  Trustees  for 
■»11  the  children  of  School  age  in  their  localities. 

VII.  Giving  lioilities  for  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards  of  Education. 

VIII.  Authorizing  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools. 
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IX.  Discriminating,  by  a  clearly  deflnt'd  line  in  the  Con  se  of  Study,  '    tween  the 
Public  and  High  Schools;  and  prescribing  n   Programme  of  Studies  for  Hi^  ■   Schools. 
X    Providing  for  the  establishment  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  or  Lr,-ul  Coiloges. 

XI.  Declaring  the  duty  of  Municipalities  to  maintain  High  Schools  (M|ually  with 
Public  Schools,  as  part  ol  the  System. 

XII.  Now  principle  of  "Payments  Yy  Results"  to  High  Schools. 

XJII.  Providing  for  a  more  thorovigh  and  syrjematic  insppction  of  Public  and  High 
Rohools, — thus  recognizing  the  necessity  ior  a  n  »re  .  iplete  supervision  of  thf  entire 
System,  and  a  harmony  in  its  sevoral  parts. 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  Pi' o visions : — Pecuniary  and  Personal  Respon&ibility  of  Trus- 
tees— Powers  of  Arbitrators — Appeals — Vacations,  etcetera. 


The  Recent  Important  Changes  in  the  School  Law  of  Ontario. 

Before  ente^-ing  into  th<  immedate  discussion  of  the  recent  improvements  in  our 
School  Law,  I  quote,  as  a  preliminary,  the  following  trikinr^  remarks  of  tho  Reverend 
Charles  KingsUy,  (President  of  tho  Education  Sectioi,  of  tlio  Social  Science  Congress 
of  England,  in  1869),  on  the  inherent  right  of  every  c^iild  to  Education,  and  the  dut} 
of  the  Parent  and  of  the  State  in  giving  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  right. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  child,  and  the  duty  of  the  parent,  Mr.  Kingsley  says:  — 

"Let  me  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  principles  t  belit  should  nover  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  wish  to  educate  a  Nation.  I  hold,  that  whatever  natui  '  rights  a  human 
being  brings  into  the  world  with  him  at  his  birth,  one  right  '  »  ii.  itably  brings: 
namely— the  right  of  education;  that  is,  to  have  his  faculties  ai  .  caiiabilities  educed 
brought  out;  at  least  so  far  that  he  can  see  for  himself  somethi.  .i  for  what  there  is  be 
learned,  and  that  there  is  to  bo  done,  in  the  World  in  which  he  ust  needs  live;  and 
what  of  that  he  himself  can  learn  and  can  do.  I  say  he  has  a  right  to  do  this.  He  was 
put  into  the  World  by  no  act  of  his  own;  and  he  has  a  right  i.>  a.  those  who  brought 
him  into  the  World,  that  he  shall  be  taught  how  to  live  in  it.  Of  cuurse  it  follows  that 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  education  first  from  his  own  Parents.  They  are  responsible 
for  h-;.';  not  merely  to  tho  State,  ur  to  God;  they  are  responsible  for  him  to  himself. 
.'  '  '  Parents  will  not,  or  cannot,  give  him  education, — and  that  too  many  will  not, 
.ot  knowP — if  Parents,  I  say,  will  not,  or  cannot,  educate,  of  whom  is  tho 
i  .  > demand  his  natural  right?  1  answer:  From  the  State;  and  if  the  child,  (as  is 
u.'C'  Id  unaware  of  its  own  right,  and  unable  to  demand  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 

u\<  ?^^ )  demand  it  for  him." 

Further  on,  in  discussing  the  duty  of  the  State,  Mr.  Kingsley  declares  that-  — 
"The  State  has  no  right  to  compel  the  mass  of  citizens  to  receive  among  them  every 
year  a  fresh  crop  of  savages,  to  be  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  to  the  body  politic.  It  has 
no  right  to  demand  that  tho  physical  life  of  the  child  shall  be  preserved,  and  yet  to  allow 
its  far  more  important  and  valuable  life— its  intellectual  and  moral  life— to  be  destroyed 
Moreover,  it  has  no  right  to  delernte  its  own  duties  in  the  matter  to  any  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, however  venerable,  earnbst,  able.  The  State,  and  the  State  alone,  ip  responsible 
to  the  existing  citizens  for  training  of  those  who  are  to  become  citizens.  It  alone 
ought  to  do  the  work;  and  it  alone  can." 
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I. — The  SvbTEM  of  Free  SrHooLs. 

Since  1850  it  was  left  to  the  Ratepayers  in  each  School  division  to  decide  annually 
whether  the  Schools  should  be  free,  or  partly  supported  by  Rate  Bill  on  Pupils  attend- 
ing the  School.  The  principle,  that  a  Public  School  Education  is  the  right  of  every 
child  in  the  land,  and  that  every  man  should  contribute,  according  to  his  property,  to 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  community,  by  whose  influence  and  labours  such 
property  is  protected  and  rendered  valuable,  had  greatly  obtained,  so  that  Free  Schools 
had  iijoreased  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  annum,  until  upwards  of  four 
thousand  of  the  four  thousand  four  hundred  Public  Schools  were  made  Free  by  actual 
experiments,  and  by  thr^  .".nnual  diHcnKRinrss  .^nrl  vo.tor-.  in  these  Primnr-  Meetings  of  the 
people.  The  demand  was  very  general  for  several  years,  that  all  the  Public  Schools 
should  now  be  made  Free  by  Law,  and  all  local  disputes  on  the  subject  bo  thus  termin- 
ated.    This  has  now  been  happily  accomplished  by  the  new  Law  of  1871. 
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In  summing  up  the  result  of  his  educational  experience  in  Endand    Mr    K'       , 
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Prussia  I  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  Public  Free  School  System  is  as  clearly  estab- 
lished as  an  element  in  the  world's  progress  as  any  other  of  the  great  developments  of 
modern  enterprise.     .     .     . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Boaid  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  thus  expresses 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  that  State  on  the  subject :  — 

"Free  Schools  no  longer  need  any  defence.  Experience  has  tested  them.  Opposi- 
tion and  discussion  have  helped  them.  .  .  .  The  press  of  Connecticut,  with 
possibly  a  single  exception,  is  now  a  unit  in  behalf  of  Free  Schools.  The  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  never  so  heartily  endorsed  by  the  masses.  The  results  of  the  Free  System 
demonstrate  its  wisdom  and  necessity.  ,  The  common  people  favour  it,  and  already  reap 
a  rich  harvest  from  it.  The  proof  now  before  the  public  that  over  10,000  children  were 
barred  from  School  by  the  Rate  Bill,  buries  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  resurrection. 
No  measure  so  radical,  touching  so  many  persons  and  pockets,  was  ever  more 
generally  ratified  by  the  people.  Michigan  quoted  our  arguments  and  followed  our 
example  in  1869;  and  during  the  last  month,  New  Jersey  adopted  a  most  liberal  Free 
School  Law,  and  thus  the  only  vestige  of  the  Rate  Bill  left  in  this  broad  land  was 
abolished.  The  Free  School  System  may  now  be  truly  called  the  American  System — the 
only  State  System  in  this  Country.  It  will  stand  so,  for  no  State  that  has  tried  both 
systems  ever  went  back  to  the  Rate  Bill.  ' 

As  to  the  principles  and  conditions  of  the  Free  School  System,  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Rhode  Island  declares  that:  — 

"A  system  of  tree  Schools,  to  be  universally  popular,  must  be  universally  practical 
so  much  so  that  the  dullest  comprehension  may  see  something  of  intrinsic  value  in  it. 
It  becomes  every  intelligent  ritizen  and  Legislator,  therefore,  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
the  operation  of  the  System  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  wherein  it  fails  to  secure 
the  desired  end.  ...  A  perfect  system  may  become  a  perfect  failure,  if  it  does 
not  feel  the  vital  forces  pervading  it  which  spring  from  the  popular  will.  An  im- 
perfect system  may  be  made  to  do  wonders,  if  its  defects  are  supplemented  by  an  intelli-i 
gent  and  enthusiastic  body  of  workers,  supporting  and  advancing  its  interests.  To 
secure  the  hearty  co-operation  from  the  wuole  people,  the  working  plan  must  touch  and 
vitalize  every  interest,  and  in  its  broad  and  liberal  provisions  it  must  meet  the  present 
and  anticipate  the  prospective  wants  of  every  child  and  man  in  society.  A  noted  king  and 
philosopher  of  ancient  times,  when  asked,  'What  kind  of  education  should  be  given  to 
Boys?'  ans.Tered:  'The  kind  of  knowledge  they  will  need  to  use  when  they  become  men." 

II. — Compulsory   Attendance  at   School. 

The  pro^  ision  of  the  Law  in  this  matter  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools;  for  if  every  man  is  to  be  taxed, 
according  to  his  property,  for  the  Public  School  Education  of  every  child  in  the  land, 
every  Taxpayer  has  a  right  to  claim  that  eve»-y  child  shall  be  educated  in  the  various 
branches  of  a  good  English  Education ;  otherwise  it  is  raising  money  by  taxation  under 
false  pretences. 

And,  if  every  man  is  to  be  taxed  according  to  his  property  for  the  education  of 
every  child,  and  if  every  child  has  a  right  to  School  instruction,  some  provision  was 
needful  to  secure  both  the  Ratepayer  and  the  child  against  the  oppression  and  wrong 
which  might  be  inflicted  by  an  unnatural  Guardian,  or  Parent.  Society  at  large,  no  less 
than  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  requires  this  protection ;  and  the  protecting 
provision  of  the  Law,  in  this  respect  is  milder  and  more  guarded  than  a  corresponding 
one  in  Prussia.  Massachusetts,  and  other  Countries  where  Public  School  Education  is 
provided  for  and  guaranteed  to  every  child  in  the  Country.  According  to  the  ne^  Act, 
no  Parent,  or  Guardian  is  liable  to  punishment  whose  wrong  against  society  arid  his 
youthful  charge  is  not  wilful  and  criminal.  If  such  protection  in  this  mild  and  guarded 
form  is  found,  on  trial,  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes  intended,  a  more  stringent 
one  can  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  hereafter.  But,  I  believe  the  Law  will,  upon  the 
whole,  secure  the  end  proposed. 

Origin  of  the  Compvlsory  System  in  Germany  and  Scotland. — Examples. 

1.  The  Reverend  H.  G.  de  Bunsen,  in  an  address  at  a  recent  Social  Science  Con- 
gress,  on  the  Education  of  Neglected  Children,   after  showing  that  out  of  2,700,000 
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children  in   England  that   should   attend   the   Public   Elementary   Schools    nearlv   one 
million  and  a  half,  (1,450,000),  do  not  do  so. 

(NoTE.-There  arc  a  number  of  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
pulsory System  m  Europe  and  the  United  States  which  are  practically  the 
same  as  given  by  Doctor  Eyerson  in  his  "Special  Report  on  Education  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,"  and  printed  on  pages  253-255  of  the 
Twentieth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History.  I  therefore  omit  them  in 
this  part  of  the  Annual  Eeport.) 

^^^— Higher  Standard  of  Qualification  for  Teachers. 

1.  On  no  one  subject  is  there  such  general  unanimity  in  a,ll  educating  Countries 
than  on  the  necessity  for  granting  Certificates  of  Qualification  to  Teachers  only  after 
Examination.     All  were  agreed  upon  this  point ;  but  all  vr-^re  not  equally  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  for  due  Qualifications  on   the  part   of  the  Examiners  themselves.     The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  qualifi-id  persons  in   the  rural  parts   was  often 
urged  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  insisted  upon.     All  that  at  first  was  deemed 
desirable  in  this  matter  was  the  constitution  of  some  local  authority  for  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  Teachers,  without  reference  in  many  cases  to  any  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  the  Examiners,  but  that  of  social,  or  official,  position.     It  was  felt,  too, 
that  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Training  Classes  in  Schools,  or  Colleges! 
would  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  professional  experience  in  enquiring  into 
and  fixing  the  standard  of  a  Teacher's  qualifications  for  the  important  duties  of       ^ 
office;  and  that,  if  Teachers  wished  to  take  a  higher  rank  in  their  profession,  they  could 
avail   themselves   of  these   facilities.     But  experience   has   proved   how   valueless,   com- 
paratively   speaking,    were    Certificates    to    Teachers    obtained    from    Examiners    who 
(although  anxious  to   discharge  their   duties  faithfully),    practically   knew   nothing   of 
teaching  themselves,  or  of  the  peculiar  fitness  so  necessary  to  a  Teacher  for  the  right 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profession.     Teachers,  too,  were  found  who  were  disposed 
to  rest  satisfied  with  Certificates  obtained  under  such  circumstances;  and  Schools  and 
Pupils  alike    suifered    from    a    want    of  ambition,  or  enterprise,  on  the  part  of  such 
Teachers.     The  depressing  effect  on  the  Schools  and  on  the  profession  itself  of  such  a 
state  of  things  had  been  long  felt;  in  the  various  American  States  efforts  have  been 
made  effectually  to  remedy  the  evil.     The  old  Examining  Boards,   often  the  Trustees 
themselves,  or  some  Official  Persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been  gradually  super- 
seded hy  professional  and  trained  Teachers  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  principle  has 
gained  ground  that,  as  in  the  professions  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, etcetera,  none  but  professionally  trained  Teachers  should  act  as  Examiners  for  the 
licensing  of  Teachers  for  our  Public  Schools. 

Net!)  System  of  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Ontario. 

2.  Hitherto,  in  our  own  Province,  Certificates  were  issued  by  County  Boards  of 
Public  Instraction.  Each  Board  consisted  of  a  number  of  Members,  most  of  whom, 
and,  in  some  instances,  all  of  whom,  have  had  no  experience  as  Teachers;  each  Board 
appointed  the  time  as  well  as  place  of  its  own  Meeting,  prepared  its  own  Examination 
Papers  for  three  Classes  of  Teachers,  and  has  then  given  Certificates  according  to  its 
discretion,  both  as  to  Class  and  duration.  Under  the  new  School  Act,  each  Board  of 
Examiners  consists  of  not  more  than  five  Members,  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  County  Inspector,  who  raust  be  a  First  Class  Teacher  of 
the  highest  grade;  and  the  Meeting  of  each  Board  is  appointed  to  be  held  the  same  day 
in  every  County  and  City  of  the  Province.  The  Examination  Papers  for  all  three 
Classes  of  Teachers  are  prepared,  and  the  value  of  each  question,  and  the  time  allowed 
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for  Examinations  in  each  subject,  determined  by  a  Committee  of  practical  Teachers, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, — that  Committee  consisting,  at 
present,  of  Professor  Young,  (late  Grammar  School  Inspector),  and  the  two  Inspectors 
of  High  Schools.  The  Examination  Papers  for  each  County  are  sent  under  Seal  to  the 
County  Inspector,  which  Seal  is  not  broken,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Candidates 
fo..'  Examination  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  merits  of  the  Answers  to 
the  Questions  for  Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates  are  decided  upon  by  each  County 
Board  of  Examiners;  but  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  for  First  Class  Certificates  are 
transmitted  to  the  Education  Department  at  Toronto,  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  on  the  Report  of  its  Committee  of  Examiners.  Special  instructions 
accompany  the  Examination  Papers.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  what  have  here- 
tofore been  termed  "Third  Class  County  Board  Certificates"  are  not  permitted  by  the 
prorisiona  of  the  new  Act,  and  that  what  are  called,  and  provided  for  under  the  new 
School  Act  as  Third  Class  Certificates,  are  quite  equal,  if  not  above  what  have  hereto- 
fore been  ualled  Second  Class  County  Board  Certificates.  They  are  available  for  three 
years,  and  throughout  the  County  in  which  they  are  granted.  No  new  Candidate  for 
teaching  can  receive  a  higher  than  a  Third  Class  Certificate  at  his  first  Examination, 
or  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  that  time,  unless  on  the  special  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Inspector  for  his  attainments,  pbility  and  skill  in  teaching.  No  Teacher  is 
eligible  to  become  a  Candidate  for  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  who  does  not  produce 
Testimonials  of  having  taught  successfully  for  three  years;  but  he  may  be  eligible  at  a 
shorter  period  after  having  received  his  Third  Class  Certificate,  on  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  the  County  Inspector.  i 

9.  Second  Class  Certificates,  under  the  new  School  Act,  are  of  much  more  value, 
and  should  be  of  a  higher  character,  than  First  Class  Board  Certificates  under  former 
Acts,  as  the  latter  were  limited  to  a  County,  and  could  be  cancelled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board  that  granted  it;  but  the  former  is  a  Life  License,  (during  good  behaviour), 
and  is  available  in  every  part  of  the  Province.  Each  County  Inspector,  and  the  other 
Members  of  each  County  Board  of  Examiners  have,  therefore,  been  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  not  granting  a  Second  Class  Certificate  to  any  Candidate  without  satisfactory 
proof  that  he,  or  she,  is  a  successful  Teachers  of  three  years'  standing,  (except  in  the 
case  above  specified),  and  a  clear  conviction  in  their  own  minds,  that  such  Candidate 
is  qualified  to  teach  all  the  subjects  of  the  Public  School  Programme.  This  is  r?Kiuired, 
not  only  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  School  Law,  and  conformity  to  the  objects  and 
principles  of  the  School  System,  but  as  an  act  of  common  justice  to  every  Ratepayer 
in  the  Province.  The  Schools  are  made  Free  by  Law;  and  every  man  in  the  Country 
is  taxed  according  to  his  property  to  support  the  Public  Schools;  and  every  Taxpayer 
has  a  corresponding  right  to  have  his  children  educated  in  the  Public  Schools  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Public  School  Programme  of  Studies;  and  he  is  deprived  of  this  right 
if  a  Teacher  is  employed  who  cannot  teach  his  children  these  subjects,  as  far  as  required. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  County  Boards  grant  many,  or  few,  Second  Class  Provincial 
Certificates,  I  trust  they  will  gi'  e  no  such  Certificate  as  a  personal  favour,  but  simply 
upon  the  ground  of  ability  to  render  the  public  educational  service  to  the  Country 
which  the  Law  contemplates,  and  which  every  Ratepayer  has  a  right  to  demand. 

Various  Objections  Answered. 

1.  But  it  is  proper  for  m©  to  notice  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  high 
standard  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  fixed  for  giving  Certificates  to  Teachers,  and  the 
expressed  belief  that  many  Schools  will  have  to  be  closed  for  want  of  legally  qualified 
Tflachers.  When  I  state,  as  I  shall  presently  explain,  that  T  have  provided  that  not  a 
single  School  throughout  the  iaiid  shitll  be  closed  for  want  of  a  legally  qualified  Teacher, 
and  yet  without  lowering  the  standard  of  regular  Certificates,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  imaginary  are  the  forebodings  of  certain  newspapers  and  their  sympathizing  Corres- 
pondents 
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2.  Let  ur:.  now  look  at  the  facts  of  the  whole  case.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  and 
It  was  so  adm.  ted  in  the  Legislature  when  the  new  School  Act  was  a  Bill  u^do  '  con 
•deration,  that  he  standard  of  Public  School  Teachers'  Qualifications  wnrtoo  low  • 
tnat  the  examinations  of  Teachers  by  the  "County  Boards  of  Public  Instruction"  were 
inefficient  and  unsatisfactory;  some  called  them  "shams"  and  "farces,"  with  very  few 
exceptions;  a  1  admitted  that  whatever  good  these  County  Boards,  as  then  conit  tuted 
had  done  m  the  infancy  of  our  School  System,  they  had,  in  the  ;najority  of  instances' 
promoTinrtb       ffi   ""'"'""'  "*'^''  ^"  ^^^^^*^"^  '"^^  Qualifications  of  Teachers    or  in 

z:T.V':.:f::r'  --  ^^™^"^""^'  °^  *^«  ^-^^-'^  p-^-^--  -<'  tha;  some 

3.  It  was,  furthermore,  alleged,  that  undue  partiality  had  been  shown  in  granting 

than  many  First  Class  County  Board  Teachers,  and  that  these  were  quite  as  worthy  of 
a  Provincial  Cer  ificate  as  First  Cass  Normal  Shcool  Teachers.  Although  I  kne  the 
mputation  and  statement  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  I  concurred  in  the  principle  involved 
IL  fi  f  ™f /'  *hat  all  of  those  Teachers  throughout  the  land  who  are  equally  well 
qualified  with  Normal  School  Teachers,  and  who  have  received  First  and  Second  (^as 
Provincial  Certificates,  are  entitled  to  Certificates  of  the  same  class,  andshou Id  h Le  the 

Pu^r/nT      :•         L*"'  *°  °'*""  ''^™-     A--d-gly  I  recommendld  to  the  Counc  1  o 
Pubhc  Instruction  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Examiners,  composed  of  most 

fir  t  nrnn'rrr^   "^"^T'    '"'  "^°"^  unconnected  with  the   Normal  School 
rk!/r T«     .    1  "Z"""^  *^'  '"™'  '''  °^  Examination  Papers  for  First  and  Second 
V  n  «  ^'Z:t  '  ""T"'  ^'^''^  ''''''''''  ^"^  °*^«^  'i'-''^-«  throughout  the  Pro 

the  corresponding  advantage  of  non-Normal  School  Candidates  for  Certificate       But  mv 
mTZp  7%--"'«d.'   -hen  I  suggested  to  the  Examiners  thlf  they  wou'd 

those  wb-^  r'J  r  *^'  ^7!"^""''°"  ''  ^""''^''^  ^"  *h«  Counties  somewhat  easfer  than 
those  which  had  been  used  in  the  examination  of  Normal   School   Teachers      This    I 
have  been  assured,  has  been  done,  and  it  may  be  shown  by  comparing  the  Normal  School 
Examination  Papers    publ^hed  in  my  last  Annual  School  Report,  wfth  the  E.^minatrn 
Papers  recently  used  in  the  County  Board  Examinations,  and  which  were  prepared  in 
sets  for  distribution,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  genera   information 
4^  Now.  what  IS  the  result.^    The  result  is,  that  but  fourteen  Candidates  have  pre' 
cTrtl  te""    7  "  a"  tl^«  Counties  of  the  Province  for  examination  fFfrsIXs" 
Certificates,  and  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  Candidates  for  Second  Class  Certificalr 
more  than  half  of  whom  have  failed  in  the  Examinations.     A  ralorUrof  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Candidates  have  presented  themselves  for  Third  Class  cTrtficSes 
of  the?'  '  ^^^^\"r^-  h^^  '^^Id  First  Class  County  Board  Certificates    bumTny 
Tbl  7  T  'T"    f  *'  Y".  ^'"'^  '"  *^^''-  Examinations  for  Third  Class  Certificates 

str  tin"  f  "tt  "I  '"?r";  *'^  ^*^*^"^"''  '"*  '"^"'^'^  *^«  ™-^  comple  rdemon: 
TeacWs.  defectiveness    of    the    former    County  Board  Examinations  of 

.«  t!'i*  "°''  ^^^?!  *^^*  ^^^  ^''■•'  P'^'"*^^^^  ^^"^  h^^e  heretofore  been  most  vociferous 
Norm.    S  ^^^^  ^^  '^-tions  of  First  Class  County  Board  Teachers  with  F^st  Cla 

caterhi.  b  r;   i"'  "".  °°"PJ"'"  *^''^*  *^^  ^'""^--'^^  °f  examinations  for  Cert ifi 

oates  has  been  suddenly  raised  too  high,  in  consequence  of  wbi.h  i^o^^  worthv  T  t  l 

will   be  disqualified,   and   many   Schools   must  be   closed  "for  "wanT'of  WaHv  luil.rn 

"re'ratairurtT "  *^n*tr*^"'^^^.^^^  ^^-^-^^^  ceTtkis^tnrb: 

raised  at  all,  but  is  the  same,  (with  some  mitigation),  as  that  which  has  been  required 
m   giving   Provincial   Certificates   to   Normal    School   Teachers;    and    the   standard   of 
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Examinations  for  Third  Class  County  Certificates  is  the  same  as  that  required  merely 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  School.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  these  Examinations  are 
no  made  realities,  and  not  "shams"  and  "farces."  I  am  sure  that  no  intelligent  man, 
after  examining  the  Programmes  for  the  Examinations  for  even  the  First  and  Second 
Class  Provincial  Certificates,  will  say  that  they  are  in  any  respect  too  high  for  life 
Certificates  of  Teachers  of  Schools,  for  the  support  of  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  taxed,  and  on  which  they  are  chiefly  depending  for  the  education  of  their  children; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  less  than  three  years,  a  sufficient  numher  of  Teachers  will 
become  regularly  qualified,  under  these  Programmes,  to  supply  all  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Country,  without  requiring  temporary  Certificates  at  all,  except  in  a  few  an«l 
rare  instances 

IV. — A  Fixed  Legal  Status  fob  the  Profession  of  Teaching. 

1.  Another  great  improvement  effected  by  the  new  School  Act  has  been  the  giving 
to  the  profession  of  teaching  a  fixed  legal  status,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  and  support  by  it  of  the  worn-out  Members  of  the  profession. 

2.  For  uhe  first  time  in  the  School  legislation  of  this  Province,  and,  I  believe,  in 
but  one  or  two  States  of  the  American  Union,  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  is  made 
an  indispensable  condition  to  the  appointment  of  Public  School  Inspectors  and  County, 
or  City,  Examiners.  Hitherto,  while  some  efficient  and  excellent  Local  Superintendents 
were  appointed,  many  more  were  appointed  from  electioneering  and  kindred  considera- 
tions, who  were  both  incompetent  for,  and  indifferent  to,  the  duties  of  the  office.  I 
have  been  assured  by  many  County  Councillors,  that  the  legal  defining  of  a  Local  Super- 
intendent's Qualifications  for  office  would  have  been  a  great  help  in  enabling  them  to 
resist  improper  electioneering  pressure,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  best  qualified  men 
for  that  important  work.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  no  one  can  be  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Coun+.y  Superintendent  but  "a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
and  skill  and  experience  in  teaching."  With  our  former  system  of  Township  Superin- 
tendents, there  was  not  only  no  legal  standard  of  qualifications,  but  experienced 
Teachers  were  practically  excluded  from  the  office,  because  the  Salary  attached  to  it 
was  insufficient  for  their  support,  and  they  had,  (as  a  general  rule),  no  other  profession, 
or  employment,  by  which  to  gain  a  livelihood.  But  now  that  the  sphere  of  the  Office 
is  enlarged,  so  as  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  Inspector,  and  secure  to  him  an 
adequate  support;  and  as  the  qualifications  of  it  are  now  duly  defined,  to  be  those  of  a 
First  Class  Teacher  of  the  highest  grade,  it  is  open  to  the  able  and  experienced  Teacher, 
as  the  legitimate  reward  of  his  merits. 

3.  In  carrying  the  new  Law  into  effect  in  this  matter,  the  services  of  several  efficient 
County  and  City  Superintendents  were  regarded  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  qualifi- 
cations ;  but  for  all  new  Candidates,  experience  in  teaching  is  declared  to  be  an  essential 
qualification  for  the  Office,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  subjects  taught  in  the  Schools. 
I  believe  all  parties  agree  that,  in  this  respect,  the  new  School  Act  contains  the  main- 
spring of  an  immense  elevation  in  the  position  and  usefulness  of  the  Teacher's  profes- 
sion. Even  in  a  recent  Annual  Association  of  Teachers,  the  most  restless  and  fault- 
finding of  the  number  present  could  not  otherwise  than  express  satisfaction  with  the 
general  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  and  protested  against  one  Section  only,  the  most 
benevolent  Section  of  the  whole  Act,— the  Section  wbich  requires  each  licensed  male 
Teacher  to  pay  for  the  license,  (or  monopoly  of  teaching  which  such  license  gives  to  him 
against  any  unlicensed  Teacher),  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  each  half  year  towards  the 
support  of  Superannuated,  or  worn-out,  •'Members  of  his  own  profession. 

Fixing  the  Minimum  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

1.  I  had  hoped  to  have  still  further  raised  the  status  of  the  Teachers'  profession  by 
getting  the  Legislature  to  fix  by  Law  the  Minimum  Salary  to  be  paid  to  Teachers,  in 
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accordance  with  the  class  of  Certificate  which  they  held.  The  principle  of  fixing  the 
Mmimum  Salaries  of  Teachers  was  concurred  in  by  three-fourths  of  the  County  Con- 
ventions which  I  held  in  1869.  But  the  minorities  in  opposition  to  it  were  very  large, 
and  It  was  only  carried  upon  the  ground  that  liberal  aid  might  be  expected  to  be  given 
to  Sections  in  new  and  poor  settlements.  The  minimum  fixed,  although  small,  was  not 
concurred  in  by  the  Legislature.'  <*>,"»»  not 

2.  I  think  one  of  the  most  fruitful  source.s  of  the  change  of  Teachers  arises  from 
the    pernicious    ''cheap    Teacher"    system.      The    Reverend    Doctor    Fraser,    Bishop    of 
Manchester,  as  English  Commissioner,  in  his  Report  on  our  School  System,  thus  forcibly 
states  the  case,  and  gives  illustrations.    He  says,  (page  69)  :_"!„  almost  all  the  Reports, 
the  rapid  changes  of  Teachers  are  deplored  as  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  the  Schools.     The  changes  occur  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts,   and  among 
the  junior  Teachers  of  the  City,  (and  Town),  Schools."     Further  on  he  says: -"Indeed 
It  IS  the  low  range  of  Salaries,  acting  powerfully  as  a  motive  upon  the  general  restless- 
ness ot  the  American  temperament,  which  produces  those  rapid  and  continual  changes 
m  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Schools,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  deeply  and  unanimously 
TT.A   \-'a'  :     ^       "^'"etness   and    success    that   has    marked    a    School    year    is 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  the  same  Teachers  who  had  taught  for  some 
time  in  the  Township  before.    To  find  a  body  of  Teachers  who  intend  to  'make  teaching 
heir  business  for  several  years,'  excites  surprise.     And  yet  it  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
that   a  Teacher  IS  worth  twice  as  much  the  second  term  as  during  the  first.'     'Frequent 
change  of  Teachers   is  classed  with  their  'incompetence,'  and  the  'irregular  attendance' 
of  Scholars,  as  the  three  great  'hindrances'  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Schools." 
3.  I  cannot  but  remark  that  Teachers  themselves  promote,  to  a  large  extent,  this 
pernicious  system  of  change.    Many  of  them  enter  the  profession  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, and  take  a  School  for  a  year,  or  more      Such  Teachers  have  no  motive  to  improve 
the  Schools,  or  to  seek  a  re-engagement.     Their  only  object  is  to  make  a  little  money 
out  of  them,  or  use  them  to  brige  over  some  scheme  of  advancement. 

Experience  in  Teaching  Required  from  Inspectors  and  Examiners. 

A    T^^   Official   Regulations   in   regard   to   Public   School   Inspectors    and   Examiners 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows:--  i^xaminers, 

1.  Qualiiicatian,oi  Public  School  Inspectors. -All  County  and  City  Superintendents 
0    Common,  or  Pubic,  Schools,  who  have  held  that  office  consecutively  for  three  years 
all  Teachers  of  Public  Schools  who  have  obtained,  or  who  shall  obtain    First  ClLsPo' 

cZLrowX  ?,V^«f  r   °^  *'^   '''''''''  ^'^'^'    (^)'   ^"   Head   M^f  of 
Grammar,  or  High    Schoo  s,  who  have  taught  the  same  School  for  three  years,  and  who 

.hall  prepare  and  transmit  to  Jie  Education  Department  a  satisfactory  The  is  on  The 

Organization  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools;  and  all  Graduates  in  Arts,   ^1  have 

proceeded  regularly  to  their  Degrees  in  any  University  in  the  British  Dom  nions    ai^ 

who  have  taught  in  a  College,  or  School,  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  who  shall 

prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Education  Department  a  satisfactory  Thesi    on  the  Organ 

ization  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools,  shall  be  considered  legally  qualified  for  the 

office  of   County   Inspector   of  Public   Schools,   without   any   further   Examination,    on 

obtaining,  in  each  case,  from  the  Education  Department,  the  Certificate  required  by 

2  Qualificaiions  of  Examxners.-AM  Head  Masters  of  Grammar,  or  High,  Schools 
and  those  Graduates  m  Arts  who  have  proceeded  regularly  to  their  Degrees  in  any' 
University  in  the  British  Dominions,  and  have  taught  in  a  College,  or  School,  for  not 
,ec.  than  t..ree  years;  all  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts  in  the  Universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who,  previously  to  the  year  1864,  possessed  all  the  statutable  requisites 
of_  their  respective  Universities  for  admission  to  such  Degrees,  and  have  taught  in  a 
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College,  or  School,  for  not  less  than  three  years;  and  all  Teachers  of  Common,  or 
Public,  Schools  who  have  obtained  First  Class  Provincial  Certificates  of  Qualification, 
or  who  may  obtain  such  Certificates  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  School  La^r, 
shall  be  considered  as  legally  qualified  to  be  appointed  Members  of  a  County,  or  City, 
Board  of  Examiners,  without  further  Examination,  on  their  obtaining  from  the 
Education  Department,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Council,  or  City  Board,  a 
Certificate  of  their  having  complied  with  this  Regulation,  and  being  eligible  under  its 

provisions. 

Begulations  ior  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing.—!.  Candidates  eligible  to  act  as 
County,  or  City,  Examiners  will,  on  application,  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  Cer- 
tificate from  the  Education  Department. 

II.  A  Candidate  for  the  office  of  County,  or  City,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  must, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  that  appointment,  obtain  from  the  Education  Department  a 
Certificate  of  his  qualification  for  the  office.  This  wil'  be  transmitted  to  him  on  his 
furnishing  satisfactory  proof  that  he  possesses  the  legal  qualifications.  In  the  case  of 
University  Graduates,  and  Head  Masters  of  High  Schools,  a  satisfactory  Thesis  is 
required  on  the  Organization  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools,  etcetera. 

III.  The  Thesis  to  be  prepared  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  pages  of 
foolscap,  written  on  one  side  only,  and  should  embrace  the  following  topics,  or  subjects. 
Chaptered  as  numbered,  videlicet:  — 

1.  Organization  of  Schools;  Classification  of  Pupils;  the  system  of  Monitor  Teachers, 
—its  use  and  abuse ;  School  Buildings,  and  their  in  and  out-door  arrangements,  School 
Furniture  and  Apparatus,  etcetera. 

2.  School  Management;  Time  Tables  and  Limit  Tables  of  Study;  School  Rules; 
School  •Register;  Roll  Book;  Visitor's  Book. 

3.  General  principles  of  Education;  Art  of  teaching,  with  examples  of  the  mode  of 
treating  various  subjects ;  characteristics  of  the  successful  Teacher ;  how  to  secure  Atten- 
tion; how  to  interest  the  Class. 

4.  Characteristics  of  good  style  of  Questioning;  Correction  of  Errors;  recapitula- 
tions, etcetera. 

5.  Principles  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  Culture  of  childhood;  Gymnastics  and 

Calisthenics. 

6.  School    Discipline;    Rewards    and    Punishments;    Prizes;   authorized  system  of 

Merit  Cards. 

7.  School  Libraries;  how  best  to  make  them  available;  School  Museums,  or  local 
Collections,— their  value,  and  how  to  promote  their  formation  and  use. 

8.  Principles  of  the  School  Law  relating  to  Public  School  Trustees,  Teachers,  and 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Duty  of  Teachers  to  provide  for  the  Support  of  those  Worn  Out  in  the  Profession. 

1.  In  1854,  the  Legislature  inaugurated  a  benevolent  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
a  fund,  out  of  which  to  pension  the  worn-out  Members  of  the  profession  of  teaching.' 
It  provided  that  Teachers  should  contribute  Four  dollars  per  annum  to  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund,  while  the  Legislative  Body  would  supplement  these  contributions  by  a  liberal 
Annual  Grant  The  Legislature  performed  its  part  generously,  but  the  Teachers,  except 
in  a  very  few  isolated  cases,  failed  to  do  theirs.  This  they  themselves  seem  to  have 
felt;  and  in  1869,  they  suggested  to  the  Legislature  that  each  person  on  entering  the 
profession  of  teaching,  should  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  into  the  Superannuated  Teachers' 
Fund  for  his  Certificate.  In  the  Draft  of  Bill,  as  submitted  by  me  to  the  Government 
in  1869,  I  modified  this  proposal,  and  provided  that  "no  Certificate  of  Qualification 
should  be  valid  any  longer  than  the  holder  thereof  should  pay  four  dollars  per  annum 
into  the  Fund  for  the  support  of  Superannuated,  or  worn  out,  Teachers,  as  provided 

*  Note  -The  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  In  his  Report  on  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  after  giving  the  facts. 
thussKsoftheYundag  follows  :-"The  whole  plan  does  credit  both  to  the  wUdom  and  the  liberality  of  its 
framers." 
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by  Law."  This  proviso  embodied  an  equitable  principle  of  the  English  and  Dominion 
Civil  Service  Acts,  and  was  designed  to  do  much  to  provide  permanency  in,  and  elevate 
the  Teachers'  profession;  while  tlie  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  their  agreements  with  Trus- 
tees, would,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases,  be  augmented  in  proportion. 

2.  During  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House,  this  Section  of  the  Act  was 
again  modified  as  follows :— "Each  male  Teacher  of  a  Public  School  holding  a  Certificate 
of  Qualification   under  the  School  Acts  of  this   Province  shall,   and  each  such   female 
Teacher  may,  pay  into  the  Fund  for  the  support  of  Superannuated  School  Teachers  the 
sum  of  Four  dollars  annually ;  and  eacli  Inspector  of  Schools  is  hereby  authorised  and 
required  to  deduct  one,half  of  such  sum  semi-annually  from   any  payments  made  by 
him  to  any  male  Teacher  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Education 
Department;  Provided  always,  that  any  Teacher  retiring  from  the  profession  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  back  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  one-hnlf  of  any  sums  thus  paid 
in  by  him  to  the  Fund;  And  provided  further,  that  on  the  decease  of  any  Teacher,  his 
wife,  or  otler  legal  Representative,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  tho  full  amount 
paid  in  by  such  Teacher,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  pei   centum  per  annum." 
Under  the  new  Act,  additional  provision  is  thus  made  which  will  more  than  double  the 
Fund  for  the  assistance  of  disabled,  or  worn-out.  Teachers  of  Public  Schools.     Among 
the  Clergy  of  different  Religious  Persuasions,   Funds  are  established  by  required  sub- 
scriptions for  their  relief,  or  partial  support,  in  old  age.     In  the  Wesleyan  Body,  for 
example,  every  one  of  the  (now  six  hundred)  Ministers  is  required  to  pay  five  dollars 
per    annum   towards   the   support   of   Superannuated    Ministers    and    their   Widows,— a 
Regulation  which  has  been  in  force  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     In  the  Civil 
Service  in  England,  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  Annual  Salary  of 
each  Officer,  or  Clerk,  in  the  employment  of  Government  towards  the  support  of  such 
Officers  and  Clerks  in  old  age.    The  same  principle  is  embodied  in  the  Scliool  Act.     But 
if  a  Teacher  leaves  the  profession,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  back  one-half  of  the  sum 
which  he  has  paid  in  towards  the  support  of  the  worn-out  Members  of  it,  which  is  even 
more   than   a   Wesleyan   Minister   could   obtain   who   should   abandon   his   work.      The 
objectors  to  such  an  arrangement  are  chiefly  those  Teachers  who  do  not  intend  to  make 
teaching  the  profession  of  their  life,   but  who   make  teaching,   for   the  time  being,   a 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  pursuit,  or  profession.     They  wish  to  avail  themselves'  of 
its  license  to  make  what  money  they  can  out  of  it,  without  paying  anything  in  return, 
even  in  behalf  of  those  who  spend  their  vigour  of  life  in  the  work,     '^"le  subscriptions 
to  this  Fund  are  paid  through  the  County  Inspectors  and  Chief  Suj.   » :  itendent,  and 
are  deposited  forthwith  in  the  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  th^  Province,  as 
are  all  the  Fees  of  the  Model  Schools,  and  the  moneys  received  at  the  Apparatus  and 
Library  and  Prize  Book  Depositories,  and  paid  out  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  receive  them,  on  the  Certificate  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

Objection  by  a  Certain  Class  of  Teachero  to  Contribute  to  the  Fund. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  great  boon  conferred  upon  Teachers  by  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Fund  for  their  benefit,  a  certain  class  of  objectors  has  sought  to  create 
hostility  to  the  Fund  and  to  the  mode  of  contributing  to  it.     The  agitation  on  the 

subject  is  being  promoted  by  two  small  sections  of  the  Teachers  of  our  Public  Schools, 

those  who  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  the  profession,  but  make  use  of  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  else;*  and  those  who  are  penurious,  or  selfish.  A  third  section,  of 
the  more  thoughtful  and  devoted  Members  of  the  profession,  have,  without  due  consider- 
ation, unwittingly  given  their  countenance  to  this  unwise  and  unjust  agitation. 

5.  As  to  the  necessity  for  this  Fund,  we  would  say,  that  so  long  as  Teachers  devote 
their  lives  to  a  profession  so  generally  underpaid  as  theirs  is,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
necessity  for  either  friends,  (if  there  be  any,  but  who  are  often  poor  themselves),  or 

♦  NoTi.— I  hare  shown.  In  this  Report,  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  Teachers  upon  the  Schools.  'J'hev 
lower  the  tone  and  espnt  of  the  profession,  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  chant  e  in  Teachers,  give  a  temporary  and  fualtlva 
character  to  teaching,  and  thus  bring  discredit  both  upon  the  profession  and  the  Schools.  ^     ^  •      " 
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the  Teachers  themsolvoB,  to  provide  for  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  declining  years  of 
their  brethren,  who,  in  Icsp  prosperous  days,  and  with  scanty  remuneration,  led  the  van 
in  that  calling  in  which  they  feel  proud  to  follow.  Even  now,  at  the  Salary  given  to 
Teachers,  (considering  the  increased  cost  of  living),  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  by  a 
sum  which  would  realize  more  than  a  few  dollars  a  year.  But  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  Teachers  can,  on  the  ray™«nt  oi  a  small  sum  of  two 
dollars  each  half  year,  secure  an  allowance  for  life,  after  their  retirement  from  tne 
profession,  of  six  dollars  a  year  for  every  year  they  may  have  taught  School.  For 
instance,  if  a  Teacher  has  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  profession,  and  has  complied 
with  the  Law  and  Regulations  on  the  subject,  he  will,  on  his  retirement,  be  entitled  to 
an  allowance  of  $150  a  year  for  life,  should  the  Fund  permit  it,— although,  at  four 
dollars  a  year,  he  will  have  only  paid  $100  in  all  into  the  Fund ;  if  he  has  been  twenty 
years  teaching,  he  will  secure  an  allowance  of  $120  a  year,  although  his  total  subscrip- 
tions for  the  twpnt>  years  have  only  been  $80  in  all ;  if  for  fifteen  years  $90,  total  sub- 
scriptions $60  in  all ;  and  if  for  ten  years  $60  a  year,  while  he  has  only  paid  $40  in  all 
into  the  Fund.  Tn  other  words,  he  will  receive  for  his  first  year's  pension,  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  he  has  paid  into  the  Fund  altogether !  These  facts  are  irresistible,  nnd  only 
show  what  a  boon  the  Teachers  are  thoughtlessly  throwing  away  in  petitioning  against 
their  contributing  to  the  Fund,  as  provided  by  Law.  For  it  should  not  bo  forgotten 
that,  if  the  Section  of  the  new  Law  on  the  subject  is  repealed,  the  entire  Law  on  the 
subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  swept  away,  and  the  $6,500  per  annum  now  generously  given 
to  the  old  Teachers  by  the  Legislature,  will  be  withdrawn.  In  that  case  Teachers  will 
be  left  to  provide  for  their  old  age  as  they  best  can,  or  rather  they  will  be  lefl  with  noj 
provision  whatever  for  their  retirement  from  the  profession. 

Tlie  Old  Teachers  Keep  Dotvn  the  Oeneral  Scale  of  Remuneration. 

6.  There  is  another  reason  why,  in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  the  Superannuated 
Teachers'  Fund  should  bo  sustained  by  them.  Among  the  more  than  5,000  Teachers  in 
Ontario,  some  hundreds  are  getting  advanced  in  life,  and  many  of  them  are  even  old 
and  infirm.  Because  of  their  age  and  infirmity,  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  employment, 
and  yet,  for  want  of  means  of  support,  they  cannot  retire  and  make  way  for  younger 
men.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  offer  their  services  at  a  vdry  low  rate,  and  thus 
find  employment,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  Teachers  at  a  higher  Salary.  Thus,  in  their 
need,  they  help  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  remuneration,  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
to  more  active  Teachers,  while  they  keep  up  a  competition  from  which  the  other  Teachers 
are  made  to  suffer.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  that 
the  younger  Teachers  should  provide  for  the  honourable  retirement  of  a  section  of  their 
own  profession  grown  grey  in  the  service,  and  enfeebled  by  their  sedentary  life?  This 
feature  of  the  question  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  we 
present  it  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Letter  of  a  highly  respected  Inspector,  who 
has  felt  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  existence  of  oH  Teachers  in  his  County. 

He  says :  — 

"There  are  a  few  old  Teachers  in  this  County  who,  perhaps,  answered  an  important 
purpose  in  the  Teacher's  calling  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  years  ago,  but  whose  stereotyped 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  School  Room  "are  opposed  to  every  kind  of  modem  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  has  become  a  serious  matter  with  our  Board  of  Exam- 
iners to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  Teachers.  They  are  poor,  and  have  not  yet 
made  the  necessary  payments  into  the  Superannuation  Fund."  He  then  asks  if  thcj 
can  be  placed  on  the  Superannuation  list,  and  desires  other  information  on  the  subject, 
etcetera. 

7.  Now  Teachers  will  see  that  if,  (as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  when  the 
matter  was  left  to  their  voluntary  action),  they  refuse  to  sustain  the  Fund  in  the 
manner  provided  by  Law,  they  can  neither  expect  to  superannuate  their  older,  worn- 
out  brethren,  nor  can  they,  with  any  show  of  justice,  or  propriety,  ask  the  Legislature 
even  to  make  the  generous  Grant  .vhich  it  has  done  for  the  past  few  years,  but  which, 
it  is  well  known,  is  quite  inadequate  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  Fund.     The  agitation 
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has  raised  the  question  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Fund  itself;  and,  if  th«»  younger 
Teachers  rofuse  to  make  the  small  sacrifice,  in  the  interests  of  their  prnfension,  of  poying 
two  dollars  every  half  year  into  the  Fund,  (from  which  they  themselves  will  derive  a 
■ubstuntial  benefit),  and  in  the  maintenance  of  which  they  are  interested,  how  can  they 
expoov  tlio  Legislature,— which  has  recently  so  greatly  raised  the  standard  of  their 
qualification,  and  incidentally  of  their  emoluments, — to  provide  for  their  retirement 
from  the  profession  and  support  when  they  are  worn  outP  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
we  thing  Teachers  have  not  sufiRciently  weigTied  tho  matter  in  this  agitation,  but  we 
trust  that  they  will  bo  induced  to  do  so,  when  they  consider  the  foregoing  facts." 

On  whfit  rrinciple  should  this  Superannuation  Fund  be  Supported. 

8.  In  reply  to  the  question  "on  what  principle  should  this  fund  be  supported?"  I 
answer,  on  tho  principle  already  laid  down  in  its  establishment,  that  of  tho  mutual 
co-operation  ot  the  Teachers  and  the  Government.  This  principle  is  one  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment  of  Teachers,  and  yet  they  have  not  carried  it  out.  While 
the  Government  have  generously  contributed  to  tho  Fund  $4,000  per  annum,  and  have 
even  increased  the  Fund  of  lato  years  to  $6,500  per  annum,  tho  Teachers,  as  a  body, 
have  done  nothing.  An  isolated  case  here  and  there  of  an  expectant  claimant  on  the 
Fund  does  send  in  his  $4  a  year,  but  tho  Teachers,  as  a  body,  have  failed  to  do  their 
Juty  in  the  matter.  Low  Salaries,  selfishness,  and  a  temporary  interest  in  a  profession 
which  they  did  not  mean  to  follow,  have  operated  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  Now, 
however,  tho  Country  is  prosperous ;  Salaries  have  been  increased ;  this  profession  itself 
has  been  placed  on  a  recognized  footing,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  Legislature, 
which  has  thus  afforded  facilities  to  elevate  the  teaching  profession,  to  see  that  tho  old 
worn-out  Members  of  the  profession  shall  be  provided  for,  and  not  remain  as  a  hindrance 
to  progress. 

Should  the   Teachers  sustain   the   Superannuated  Fund? 

9.  We  think  we  have  already  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  should 
sustain  this  P^ind?"  and,  therefore,  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  fact,  the  Teachers  have 
themselves  answered  it,  but  in  a  form  which,  in  practice,  would  bo  felt  by  them  to  be 
onerous,  if  not  progressive.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  held  in  1869,  a  series  of  Resolutions  was  passed,  embodying 
certain  amendments  to  the  School  Bill  then  before  the  Legislature.  Amongst  those 
agreed  to  by  the  Teachers'  Association  was  the  following  one,  which  involved  tho  very 
principle  of  compulsion,  against  which  '  ichers  now  object: — "Each  Candidate,  at  his, 
or  her,  first  Examination  for  a  Certificatu  of  Qualification,  shall  deposit  with  the  County 

♦  Note.— Another  Inspector  wriHng  on  this  subject  savs  :— 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Frind  itself  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  that  it  has  already  proved  a  great  boon 
to  many  members  of  the  profession. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  It  will  prove  a  great  pecnninrv  o'i'-r.Uge  to  every  Teacher  who  makes  teaching  a 
profession,  and  not  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else,  and  for  these  alone  the  Fund  is  intended. 

"  It  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  it  is  as  just  to  impose  a  license  upon  Teachers,  as  upon  Ijiwvers,  Hotel- 
keepers.  Auctioneers,  Pedlars  or  dry  goods  Merchants,  and  let  the  grumblers  ju.st  compare  for  a  moment  the  paltry 
»4  license  of  the  Teacher  with  some  other  licenses  which  frequently  reach  8100  per  annum.  Moreover  the  Teacher's 
hardships  sink  into  insignificance  when  it  is  .stated  that  his  licen.so,  when  paid,  is  invested  at  interest  for  his  bene- 
fit in  old  age,  and  along  with  it  J6„'iC0  is  added  bv  the  flovcrnment. 

.1.  ",/*  Pannot  Ije  denied  that  the  very  Act  which  imposes  the  license,  by  raising  the  standard  of  qnalification  and 
thus  limiting  the  supply,  has  already  had  or  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  salaries  of  Teachers  by  an  in- 
crease ten  times  as  great  as  the  license  impased. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  agitation  originated  with,  and  is  now  chieflv  carried  on  bv  those  Teachers  who 
have  adopted  teaching  not  as  a  proftssion,  but  as  a  temporary  expediencv.  Thev  are  generally  smart  men  posses- 
sing a  tolerably  fair  opinion  of  themselves,  and  evincing  a  large  amount  of  clevei-ness  and  tuccess  in  obtaining  the 
most  lucrative  situations  in  advance  of  the  really  professional  Teacher.  The  Superannuated  Ftind  was  never  in- 
tended for  such  ;  and  they  are  the  last  that  should  find  fanlt  with  a  profession  that  serves  them  so  good  a  turn,  or 
malign  those  Legislators  who  have  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  liberalitv  made  this  noble  provision  for  the 
meritorious  Teacher  in  his  old  age.  and  who  are  endeavouring  to  rai.se  the  profession  to  a  respectability  that  will 
Induee  elcvur  men  to  adopt  teaching  as  tho  business  of  their  lives.  Again  lliev  fuuplain  liml  llie  liceiiHe  is 
compulsory,  of  course  it  is.  But  it  is  no  more  compulsory  than  other  licenses,  and  teaching  is  not  compulsory. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  pay  the  license  to  teach,  they  are  at  liberty  to  buy  an  Hotel-keeper's  license,  or  an 
Auctioneer's  license,  or  to  follow  some  pursuit  thai  requires  no  license. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  several  sentlemen  of  position  outside  the  profession,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  all  agree  that  the  Fund  is  a  good  one,  that  the  four  dollar  license  is  not  unreasonable,  and  that  the 
present  agitation  is  impolitic  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  profession." 
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Siiporintoiident  the  sum  of  Ten  doliars,  to  be  paid  into  the  Supornnnimted  T^ncheri* 
Fund,  of  which  Five  dollars  shall  bo  refund*  d  in  case  of  failure."  In  other  words  that, 
before  a  Teacher  is  in  a  position  to  earn  one  penny  in  his  profession,  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  Ten  dollars  into  the  Fund.  How  much  easier  to  the  Teacher,  mor« 
equitable  in  principle,  and  better  in  every  respect  is  the  provision  of  the  Law,  (against 
which  the  agitation  has  been  raised),  that  no  one  but  Mombers  actually  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  have  derived  their  means  of  support  from  it,  should  bo  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  a  Fund  intended  for  their  support  on  their  retirement  from  itP  Th  t 
this  is  felt  by  Teachers  to  bo  the  case,  we  learn  ft-om  tho  following  Resolution,  whl^h 
was  Kcontly  agreed  to  at  a  Convention  of  Teachers  for  tho  West  Riding  of  the  County 
of  Durham :  — 

"Resolved  that  we  hoar  with  sorrow  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  repeal  the  Section 
in  refcronro  to  tho  Hunomnnuatod  Fund,  and  that  we  fool  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Doctor 
Ryerson  for  the  introduction  of  said  Section,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
aniondinonts  in  tho  Now  School  Act." 

Offirinl  Iteoiilntiona  in  Regard  to  the  Superannuation  Fund* 


10.  The  Regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  Superannuated  Toachers'  Fund, 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Pnblic  Instruction,  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Teachers  who  became  superannuated,  or  worn  out,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  18/54,  and  who  produce  the  proofs  required  by  law,  of  character  and  service  as 
duch,  may  share  in  this  Fund  according  to  the  number  of  yeans  they  have  respectively 
taught  a  Public  School  in  Ontario,  by  depositing  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu> 
cation,  the  preliminary  subscriptions  to  tho  Fund  required  by  law. 

(2)  Every  Teacher  engaged  in  toaching  since  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when  he 
■hall  have  become  superannuated,  or  worn  out,  to  share  in  this  Fund,  must  have  contribu- 
ted to  it  at  the  rate  of  Five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  year,  from  the  time  when  he  began 
to  teach,  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  Annual  Subscription  of  Four  dollars,  (as  required  by 
the  Statute),  for  each  subsequent  year  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  No  sub- 
scriptions, cither  for  arrears,  or  otherwise,  can  be  received  from  those  who  have  ceased  to 
teach,  [and  in  all  oases  tho  annual  payment,  unless  made  within  tho  year  for  which  it  is 
due,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  Five  dollars.] 

(3)  No  Teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Pension  from  this  Fund,  who  shall  not 
have  become  disabled  for  further  service,  while  te>aching  a  Public  School,  or  who  shall 
not  have  been  worn  out  in  the  work  of  a  Public  School  Teacher. 


*  NoTi.— Application  Fob  Pknsion  as  a  Supbrannuated  or  Worn  out  Teacher.— (0>i/nc«  Minute  No.  St-2.) 

187    . 

(Pout  Office.)  (Date.) 

The  Undersigned,  an  Applicant  for  aid  from  the  Superannuated,  or  Worn  out,  Teacheri'  Fund,  liereby  respect- 
fully represents  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  cf  Education— 

1.  That    he  Is  years  of  age. 

2.  That    he  was  born,  (state  the  Country  of  birth),  in 

3.  That  he  commenced  the  profession  of  teaching  in  ,  in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and 

4.  That    he  is  connected  with  the  Church . 

5.  That  he  commenced  teaching  a  Public  School  in  Ontario,  In  School  Section  Number  ,  In  the 
Township  of                .County  of                ,  in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

6.  That  he  has  held  Certificates  of  Qualification  from  ,  and  that  last  Certificate  is  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for                ,  is  dated                ,  and  is  for  the             class. 

7.  That  since  he  commenced  teaching  in  the  Province,  he  has  been  engaged  as  a  Teacher  in  the  following 
places : 

«.    That    he  has  taught  a  Public  School  in  Ontario  for  the  full  period  of  years,  and  has  subscribed  to 

the  Fund  for  the  years 

9.  That  he  has  become  disabled  or  worn  out  .vhile  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  is  unable  to  teach  •  School 
any  longer. 

10.  That  he  ceflsed  teaching  the  Public  School  in  Section  Number  ,  in  the  Township  of  , 
County  of  ,  on  the  day  of  ,  18  ,  and  that  he  has  not  since  been  employed  as  s  Public 
School  Teacher. 

11.  That  he  having  become,  in  terms  of  the  Act,  incapacitated  bX  infirmity  from  further  service  as  a  Public 
School  Teacher,    he  respectfully  applies  for  a  pension  from  the  Superannuated  Public  School  Teachers'  Fund. 

(Sign  name  In  full.) 

Remarks.— The  foregoing  application  must  be  filled  up  in  every  particular,  and  be  accompanied  with  satis- 
actory  evidence  on  theiollowing  points:- 

1.  Of  the  good  moral  character,  and  sober  steady  habits,  of  the  Applicant. 

2.  Of  the  length  of  time  such  applicant  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  Ontario,  and  for  which  he  asks  a 
Pension. 

3.  From  Medical  testimony,  according  to  the  prescribed  Form,  that  the  Applicant  is  unable  to  pursue  that 
profession  any  longer. 
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(t)  All  applications  .iist  bo  accompanied  with  tho  req.'isito  C«rtific^ate■  and  proofs, 
acoordinK  to  tho  prcscnbod  Form  and  Instructions.  No  i'l^rtificate  in  favour  of  an 
Applicant  should  be  signed  by  any  T««cher  already  admitted  uh  a  Pensioner  on  the  Fund. 

(5)  in  car.e  the  F'und  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several  (Claimants 
tho  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  Income  shall  bo  equitably  divided  among  them, 
according  to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

(6)  (Communications  and  subscriptions  in  connection  with  tho  Fund,  are  to  bo  sent 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

V. — COMl'HBUKNSIVE   CoURBE    OF    StUDY    FOR   THK    PriUilC    ScHOOr.S. 

1.  In  dealing  with  this  most  important  question,  and  in  loying  down  a  few  general 
rules  in  regard  to  it,  the  following  weighty  words  cf  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jr.mes  F'rasoi, 
now  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  admirable  Report  on  tho  "School  Systems  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  are  highly  suggestive:  — 

"The  niiftake  that  is  commonly  made  in  America,  is  one,  I  f'-ar,  that  is  taking  some 
root  in  England — a  confusion  of  thought  bf^tween  the  processe.s  that  convey  knowledge, 
and  tho  processes  that  develop  mental  power,  and  a  tendency  to  confine  the  work  of  the 
School  too  excltisively  to  tho  former.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  enevitable  tendency  of  an  ago 
of  material  prosperity  and  utilitarian  ideas.  Of  course,  tho  processes  of  education  are 
carried  on  through  media  that  convoy  information  too,  and  n  well  ednoat«!d  man,  if  not 
necessarily  is,  at  any  rate,  almost  necessarily  becomes  a  well  informed  man.  But  in  my 
sense  of  things,  tho  work  of  education  has  been  succossfully  accomplished  when  a  scholar 
has  learned  just  three  things — what  he  really  does  know,  what  ho  does  not  know,  and  how 
knowledge  is  in  each  case  acquired;  in  other  words,  education  is  the  development  and 
training  of  faculties,  rather  than  to  use  a  favourite  Ajmorican  word,  the  "prasontfl  in" 
to  the  mind  of  facts.  What  was  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  man  who  he  call*— 
thoroughly  educated?  Not,  I  take  it,  a  man  of  enycloptedic  information,  but  a  man 
of  perfectly  trained  and  well-balanced  mind,  able  to  apply  to  any  subject  that  may  oc- 
cupy his  attention,  its  proper  methods,  and  to  draw  from  it  its  legitimate  conclusions. 
Hence  the  proper  functions  of  a  sound  System  of  Education  are  to  quicken  the  observa- 
tion, strengthen  the  memory,  discipline  the  reason,  cultivate  the  taste;  and  that  is  the 
best  system  which  gives  to  each  faculty  of  our  complex  nature  its  just  and  proportionate 
development." 

2.  In  the  Programme  of  Studies,  and  Limit  Table,  adopted  after  duo  consideration, 
for  our  Schools  in  Ontario,  the  subjects  essential  to  a  good  Public  School  Education  are 
prescribed  and  classified,  as  also  the  number  of  hours  per  week  of  teaching  each  subject ; 
but  the  mode  or  modes  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  several  subjects  specified  in 
order,  is  left  to  the  independent  exercise  of  the  genius  and  talents  of  each  Teacher.  In 
preparing  this  Programme,  the  Reports  of  the  latest  Royal  Commissioners  of  England 
on  Popular  Education,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  Educationists,  have 
been  consulted.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  number  and  order  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
time  prescribed  per  week  for  teaching  of  them,  that  the  first  years  of  Common  School 
Studies  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  teaching  the  three  primary  and  fundamental 
subjects  of  a  good  Education, — Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  including  only  such 
other  subjects  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  relieve  the  Pupils  from  the  tedium  of  the 
more  severe  and  less  attractive  studies,  and  to  develop  their  faculties  of  observation 
and  taste  for  knowledge,  as  suggested  by  the  largest  experience  of  the  most  advanced 
Educators.  The  subjects  of  the  Programme  are  limited  in  both  number  and  range  to 
what  is  considered  essential,  and  to  what  experience  has  proved  can  be  thoroughly 
mastered  by  Pupils  of  ordinary  capacity  and  diligence  within  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  thorough  teaching  of  a  few  subjects,  within  practical  limits,  will  do  more  for 
intellectual  development,  and  for  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  than  the  skimming  over 
a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  subjects  of  Natural  Science  required  by  the  Thirteenth 
Section  of  the  new  School  Act  to  be  taught  in  the  Schools  and  provided  in  the  Pro- 
gramme, are  such,  and  are  prescribed  to  such  an  extent  only,  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  tho  advancement  of  the  Country, — in  Agriculture,  the  Mechanical  Arts,  and  Manu- 
factures, apart  from  Science  and  Literature.  And  when  the  cheap  and  excellent  Text 
Books  prescribed  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  subjects  specified,  it  will  be 
found  that  nothing  has  been  introduced  which  is  impracticable,  or  for  mere  show,  but 
everything  for  practical  use,  and  that  which  admits  of  easy  accomplishment. 
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Education  directed  towards  the  Pursuits  and  Occupations  of  a  People. 

In  this  subject,  Doctor  Playfair  gives  the  following  striking  illustrction.     He  goes 
on  to  say :  — 

"The  Kreat  advantage  of  directing  education  towards  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  the  people,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  dismal  verbalism,  is  that,  while  it  elevates  the  indi- 
vidual, it  at  the  same  time  gives  security  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation.    Thero 
are  instances  of  Nations  rich  in  natural  resources  of  industry,  yet  poor  from  the  want  of 
knowledge,  how  to  apply  them ;  and  there  are  opposite  examples  of  Nations  utterly  devoid 
of  industrial  advantages,  but  constituted  of  an  educated  people,  who  use  their  Science 
as  a  compensation  for  their  lack  of  raw  material.     Spain  is  an  example  of  the  first  class, 
and  Holland  of  the  second.     Spain,  indeed,  is  wonderfully  instructive,  and  her  story  is 
well  told  by  Buckle,  for  you  see  her  rise  in  glory,  or  fall  in  shame,  just  as  there  are  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  activity,  or  torpor,  among  her  inhabitants.    Sometimes  animated 
with  life,  Spain  seeks  a  high  position  among  Nations ;  at  other  times  she  is  in  a  death- 
like torpor.     She  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  sentence :    'He  that  wandereth  out  of  tho 
way  of  understanding,  shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead.'    The  Jews  brought 
into  Spain  their  habits  of  industry,  and  later  ,the  Moors  introduced  the  experience  and 
science  of  their  time ;  and  they  took  root  even  in  a  Country  devastated  by  wars  between 
Christians  and  Mahommedans.     But  Spain   committed  two  great   national  crimes— the 
expulsion  of  tho  Jews  at  one  time,  and  of  the  residue  of  the  Moors  at  another.     Tho 
last    crime  of  1609,  by  which  1,000,000  of  Moriscoes  were  thrust  forth  from  the  Kingdom, 
was  avenged  by  suddenly  depriving  Spain  of  the  accumulated  industrial  experience  of 
centuries.     After  that  act,  Education  was  only  allowed  so  far  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
ecclesiastical  fears,  and  the  Country  fell  into  a  state  of  abject  misery  and  dejection.    A 
century  after,  the  Di'ke  de  St.  Simon,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  declared  that 
Science  in  Spain  is  a  crime,  and  ignorance  a  virtue.     During  the  next  century,  there 
was  a  period  of  three  generations  when  foreign  Science  and  experience  were  imported  |)y 
the  Spanish  Kings,  and  the  Country  began  to  rise  again  to  some  condition  of  Education 
and,  prosperity.    But  in  the  last  half-century  it  has  relasped,  ecclesiastical  power  haviiij; 
aga,in  assumed  its  old  way,  and  Spain  has  returned   to  a  position  of  obscurity,  from 
which,  let  us  hope,  she  may  emerge  by  her  late  Revolution.    For  this  Nation  has  every- 
thing in  the  richest  profusion  to  make  it  great  and  prosperous.    Washed  both  by  the  Atlin- 
tic   and   Mediterranean,  with  noble  Harbours,  she   might  command  an  extensive  com- 
merce both  with  Europe  and  America.    Few  Countries  have  such  riches  in  the  natural  ro- 
resources  of  industry.     A  rich  soil  and  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation  might 
niake  her  a  great  food-exporting  Nation.     Iroi  and  Coal,  Copper,  Quicksilver  and  Lead 
abound  in  profusion  but  these  do  not  create  industries,  unless  the  people  possess  know- 
ledge to  apply  them.     When  that  knowledge  prevailed,  Spain  was  indeed  among  tho 
most  advanced  of  industrial  Nations.      Not  only   her    Metallurgic   industries,   but    hor 
Cotton,  Woollen  nnd  Silk  manufactures  were  unequalled;  her  Shipbuilding  also  was  tho 
admiration   of  other   Nations.     But   all  have   decayed   because    Science   withers   nmono; 
an  uneducated  people,   and  without  Science  Nations  cannot  thrive.     Turn  to  Holland" 
once  a  mere  province  of  Spain.     She  has  nothing  but  a  maritime  position  to  give  hor 
any  natural  advantage.     Not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  Voltaire's  statement,  that  she  is  a  land 
formed  from  the  sand  brought  up  on  the  sounding-leads  of  English  sailors,  although  sho 
is  actually  created  from  the  debris  of  Swiss  and  German  Mountains  brought  down  by 
the  Rhine.     Hence,  within  her  land  are  no  sources  of  mineral  wealth ;  but  she  has  coni- 
pensated  for  its  absence  by  an  admirable  Education  of  her  people.     For  my  own  Country, 
I  have  no  ambition  higher  than  to  get  Schools  approaching  in  excellence  to  those  of 
Holland.     And  so  this  mud  produced  Country,  fenced   round  by  dykes  to  prevent  tho 
Ocean  from  sweeping  it  away,  is  thriving,  prosperous  and  happy,  while  her  old  mistress 
— Spain— is  degraded   and  miserable,  unable  in  all  Europe  until  lately  to  find  a  Kin^ 
who  would  undertake  to  govern  her  ignorant  people." 

The  New  Subjects  of  Agriculture,  Commercial  Instruction,  Mechanics,  Drawing,  Prac- 
tical Sciences  and  Natural  History. 

1.  I  may  remark  that  one  great  object  of  the  new  School  Act  was  to  make  our 
Public  Schools  more  directly  and  effectively  subservient  to  tho  interests  of  Agriculture, 
Manufacture  and  Mechanics. 

2.  In  my  first  Special  Report  on  "a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Education  for 
Upper  Canada,"  !aid  before  the  Legislature  in  1846,*  I  stated  the  Institutions  necessary 
for  these  purposes;  and  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  my  last  two  Annual  Reports,   1 

*  This  Report  ia  printed  aa  Chapter  VU.  In  the  Slxlh  Volume  o(  this  Documentary  Hiatory. 
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have  expressed  strong  convictions  on  the  subject.  When  we  consider  the  network  of 
Railroads  which  are  intersecting,  as  well  as  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of,  our 
Country,  the  various  important  Manufacti^es  which  are  springing  up  in  our  Cities, 
Towns  and  Villages,  and  the  Mines  which  are  beginning  to  be  worked,  and  which  admit 
of  indefinite  development,  provision  should  undoubtedly  be  made  for  educating  our 
own  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineers,  and  chief  workers  in  Mechanics  and  Mines;  but 
I  here  speak  of  the  more  eleme.xtary  part  of  the  work  of  practical  education,  which 
should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  Public  Schools. 

3.  It  must  be  admitted  that  although  the  general  organization  of  our  P.iblic  School 
System  is  much  improved,  and  although  the  Schools  themselves  have  improved;  yet 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  them  is  very  meagre,— extending  for  practical  purposes 
very  little,  and  m  many  cases  not  at  all,  beyond  what  have  been  termed  the  three  R'j, 
-Reading,  'Riting  and  'Rithmetic,  and  that  rather  elementary.  If  the  System  of 
Schools  cannot  be  greatly  improved,  what  is  taught  in  the  Schools  should  be  greatly 
advanced  and  extended.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Honourable  John  Carling,  Com- 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  a  late  able  Report,  remarks:  — 

tivflv^£i*Yr**'"*^  *^^  ^^^""^  advancement  we  havo  made  within  a  period  compara- 
tively short.  I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  something  more  is  required  to  give  our 
fnral  inH  M  "^^^^ -^"f  t^'^  ^T.^^^  character,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Tgricul- 
?opulat"on  and  Z*iSf  "^1,°^  *^"  S«"^™»"ity'  ^^i^h  comprise  the  groat  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  constitute  the  principal  mc.ns  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity  What 
now  appears  to  be  more  specially  needed  to  cr.  forward  this  great  wKTsn  addition 
to  the  ordinary  instruction  in  Common  Scuools,  the  introduction  of  thVelemenSLrv 
Mechrniri   ^ie:':-.  ™^^  '^   *^™^'  *'«  ^'^"'^'^^^'^    P"-'P^-    «^   Ag^rtutTafS 

4.  These  views  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been  successfully  acted  upon  in  our 
.Normal  and  Model  Schools,  but  I  propose  to  carry  them  into  more  certain  and  general 
operation,  by  tho  additional  Lectureship  in  the  Normal  School,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  Teachers  to  teach  the  subjects  indicated  in 
the  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  to  make  the  teaching  of  them  a  part  of  tho  Programme 
of  Instruction  in  our  Public  Schools.  We  have,  already,  in  the  Educational  Museum 
the  specimens  of  Models  necessary  for  a  School  of  both  the  Fine  and  some  of  the 
McHihanical  Arts;  and  I  trust  there  will  soon  be  supplemented  Schools  of  Mechanical 
and  Civil  Engineering,  if  not  of  Architecture,  as  also  of  Manufactures  and  Agriculture 
But  what  I  have  said  relates  to  the  elementary  education  which  may  be  imparted  on 
these  subjects  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. 

The  Way  in  which  this  Instruction  should  be  Given. 

1.  As  to  the  only  way  in  which  instruction  in  these  subjects  should  be  given,  we 
qiiote  the  following  strikingly  forcible  language  of  Doctor  Lyon  Playfair  on  the  subject. 
Ho  says : — 

tion  "  He  rho^JldTufl  'i h«  Pr™*?/ /"  ^- ""  °^  ^^%  facts  through  experiment  and  demonstra- 
Jr«  Flfnf  J«  Xr  <i  *-f,  ■[  ■  ^^  ^l"-""^^'  ^"^  ^^'^  ^°^  '^  '^  constrticted.  He  mtist  vex 
Magnet tthe^Se  wi  i*  r'^%t™  \«  T'''^«-  H«  must  apply  with  his  own  hand  the 
nnTtV.i^;„l  „  %■  ??r"^*  T  ^^^*''''  '''■°^®"  "P  ^"*«  its  constituent  parts,  and  wit- 
wi  h  th«  fit  7w  *?  ^^>f /*«  «'«"»«"ts  "njte-  Unless  he  is  brought  into  acml  contact 
TvoLd  frnm  ;w  *r^^  to  observe  and  bring  them  into  relations  with  the  Science 
Z.lr^^T  *  1  "'  '*  u^'^^  ^f f^'"  *^?*  instruction  in  Science  should  bo  left  alone.  For 
nLitr^  ??*  ^^''T  ^^  '»»«*.•«""  ffom  Science  is  not  to  trust  in  authority,  but  to  de- 
mand proof  for  each  asseverat-on  All  this  is  true  education,  for  it  draws  out  faculties 
onnri'T**'''"'  connects,  observed  facts  with  the  conception  deduced  from  them  in  the 
Z  Ix^'T'  ^-T  ^.\T'P'*"«  and  courage  to  thought,  and  teaches  a  knowledgHf  scion! 
The  wbo^^  ""'^'-^  "^'H  ''T,.f  lifetime    Nor  can  such  an  education  be  begun  too  early. 

«m^+i,„_  i  f--'^'"— p"    •'"•«  "J-Jp^  "^e  r^iuturai  Phenomena  arouuU,   until  thev  arc 

smothered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Parent.     He  is  a  young  Linna-us  roaming  over  the 
or  p./m^''*     .1?^  5°'''®J^  H^  '?,'^  yo"ng  Conchologist,  or  Mineralogist,  gathering  Shells 
or  Pebbles  on  the  Sea  Shore.     He  is  an  Ornithologist,  and  goes  Bird  nestinp    nn^  TcfViv 
ologist,  and  catches  Fish..  Glorious  education  in^ature,  STthfs    if  the  Te^Ser  k^ew 
how  to  direct  and  utilize  it.    The  present  system  is  truly' ignoble, 'for  it  sendsihe  worT- 
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ing  man  into  the  world  in  gross  ignorance  of  everything  that  he  has  to  do  in  it.  The 
utilitarian  system  is  noble  in  so  far  as  it  treats  him  as  an  intelligent  being  who  ought 
to  understand  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it.  If  you 
bring  up  a  Ploughman  in  utter  ignorance  ofc  everything  relating  to  the  Food  of  Plants, 
of  every  mechanical  principle  of  Farm  Implements,  of  the  Weather  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed, of  the  Sun  that  shines  upon  him,  and  makes  the  Plants  to  grow,  of  the  Rain 
which,  while  it  drenches  him,  refreshes  the  Crops  around,  is  that  ignorance  conducive 
to  his  function  as  an  intelligent  being  P  All  Nations  which  have,  in  recent  years,  revised 
their  Educational  Systems,  have  provided  a  class  of  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Indus- 
trial classes,  especially  devoted  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  Science  and  Art  relat- 
ing to  their  Industries;  Holland  compels  every  Town  of  10,000  inhabitants  to  erect 
such  Schools." 


Necessity  for  Teaching  Praciical  Science  in  the  School}. — Examples. 

1.  What  Doctor  Lyon  Playfair  has  remarked,  in  an  opening  Address  to  the  Educa- 
tional Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  last  year  at  Newcastle,  in  regard  to 
English  Elementary  Schools  and  the  teaching  of  practical  Science  in  them,  applies 
largely  to  Canada  :  — 

"The  educational  principle  of  Continental  Nations  is  to  link  on  Primary  Schools 
to  Secondary  Improvement  Schools.  The  links  are  always  composed  of  higher  subjects, 
the  three  R's  being  in  all  cases  the  basis  of  instruction ;  elementary  Science,  and  even 
some  of  its  applications,  is  unformly  encouraged  arid  generally  enforced.  But,  as  we 
have  Schools  corresponding  to  the  Secondary  Improveiment  Schools  for  the  working 
classes,  we  suppose  we  can  do  without  them,  used  as  links.  No  armour-plate  of  know- 
ledge is  given  to  our  future  Artizan  but  a  mere  veneer  of  the  three  R's,  so  thin  as  to 
rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four  years  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Under  our  presart 
system  of  elementary  teaching,  no  knowledge  whatever,  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  a 
people,  reaches  them  by  our  System  of  State  Education.  The  Air  they  breathe,  the 
Water  they  drink,  the  Tools  they  use,  the  Plants  they  grow,  the  Mines  they  excavate 
might  all  be  made  the  subjects  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance  to  them  during 
their  whole  life ;  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one  fact.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  con- 
sequences of  their  ignorance.  A  thousand  men  perish  yearly  in  our  Coal  Mines,  but  no 
School  Master  tells  the  poor  Miner  the  nature  of  the  Explosive  Gas  which  scorches  him, 
or  of  the  after  Damp  which  chokes  him.  Boilers  and  Steam-engines  blow  up  so  contin- 
ually that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  diminish 
their  alarming  frequency,  but  the  poor  Stokers  who  are  scalded  to  death,  or  blown  to 
pieces,  were  never  instructed  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  them.  In  Great  Britain 
alone  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times 
as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ignorance  of  the  Laws  of  Health,  which  are 
never  taught  them  at  School." 

2.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Schools,  the  Royal  Commissioners 

appointed  to  enquire  into  systems  of  Schools,  say :  — 

"We  think  it  established  that  the  study  of  Natural  Science  develops  better  than 
any  other  studies  the  observing  faculties,  disciplines  the  intellect  by  teaching  induction 
as  well  as  deduction,  supplies  a  useful  balance  to  the  studies  of  Language  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  provides  much  instruction  of  great  value  for  the  occupations  of  after  life." 


The  Stud-'  of  Natural  History  in  the  Schools. 

1.  In  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  words  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  formerly  a  distinguished  Teacher  in  Switzerland,  latterly  a  more  distinguished 
Professor  in  the  United  States.  In  an  Address  at  an  Educational  meeting  in  Boston 
"on  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  study  of  Natural  History  into  our  Schools,  anfl 
of  using  that  instruction  as  a  means  of  developing  the  faculties  of  children  and  leadinji; 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator,"   Professor   Agassiz  observes:  — 

"I  wish  to  awaken  a  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  our  days  lies  at  tho 
very  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  States;  that  the  study  of  the  Phenomena  of  Nature 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  that, 
on  these  grounds,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  branch  of  education  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  Schools  as  soon  as  possible.  To  satisfy  you  how  important  the  study  of 
flature  is  to  the  community  at  large,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  mod- 
ern times,  man  has  learned  to  control  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  work  out  the  material 
which  our  earth  produces.     The  importance  of  that  knowledge  is  everywhere  manifested 
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t?a?nin/bfttfir  fift«  1 7  *?  ""  *'^*A*''  u*^'^^""«  *°  P''^^^  *^^*  *here  is  hardly  any  other 
venerable  oM  man  Hu^l'^^  ^\*''^  ^'^^T^  ^"i^'V-"^  ^^  '"^^  ^b*'^  by  alluding  to  that 
Swledee  in  o^r  rU^^L*  ''^°7fu'  ^^^  embodiment  of  the  most  extensive  human 
throuffit  ?he  Lh^'  I  \"l^  *^**  position,  and  became  an  object  of  reverence 

MZnfT.,1    ■  ".">,''  '  ""''T  ?■"".'"  entr„sti„g  the  education  IWyoung  to  incom" 

o7S  P^^ptr";  ft  xfd?„r.t'i'rtr.£;;i„t  -/-fc^s  t'ts.tf^ 

™  fltteen  jear,  of  age   and  I  am  .  Teacher  still.  3  f  hope  fshalUc  a  Teacher  Jl"v 
til,  o(M  ,  n'  ";'♦"''!  'ntl.tte"  «  """""S  «•  P'""""  to  me  as  to  devebp  the' acnl 

Zf  at.'?'  ""  "'""''  ■""""'"^  "■«■"•    *'"'■'  -  wotirat^dy^'ntmaHtttTi;?^ 

thatL^i:,;rLlt?:,ireTja\SX'S'N.t"ra^°^^^^ 

S.p.'S.-ll.rtr '^tcn^laVuS^aX^^C  IS^^^^^^ 

t^l^  ?a"?StS""'  """  ^""-'  "«  Sch*,rast\?,'w^llf  J^JThSS  "^'A/'J 

The  Value  of  Drawing  in  our  Schools. 

8choLf'firr*r*   ^"^  J^^^^^^^^^-y   was   Drawing,   (which   is   now   prescribed   in   our 
et^::S'ptl\rth'e%i:intratlr^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^«  --'--  -  ^ass. 

b^p  o?i?- -tss  -  ^t;^r^-  — s  r^^^s^?f  r^^ 

inhaMl\^s''itn,^^n7uanTLke'prSon  ^f'or'li^^^  '*^'°f  "°^«  *^.^"  *-  *b°— ^ 
Mechancal,  Drawing    to  peSSns  SverX/n     ^ivmg  free  instruction  in  Industrial,  or 

Schools,   under  the 'diJ^ct^^nT  tr'schS"cJmmlt?ee''?''   "*'^''  '"^  '^^'  °^  «^«°-^' 
2.  On  this  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Massachusetts  remarks  — 

doubt  no\^17rolc?i.SV3te;S  'TtTiirn't^h  ^"1  ''  ^r^^^^'  ' 

place    to  give  a  brief  accoun't  of  the  ste^'lhTh  td  to  i4\rctmer'°^      '^  °"*  °^ 

the  lea3i"gS:ns\'f  B^tZ  TS^solfe  wa^L'^L^f  r^'^l-^"  "I'll^^l^^'^-  ^"^  — ^  ^^ 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  makLg  Provi  io^irrv  L^rfn'''^*^'  ^^^ -""^  Education 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Mechanical  Drn win „^  Tu  ""^  ^'''•'"?  *'^«  instruction  to 
to  be  establi'shed  for  tLt  purpS  in  all  the  Town;  i n  Z  r  '''''''''^  l°l!°u°'^'  "'^  ^^ose 
than^five  thousand  inhabitants!  and  retJ\^  lriyUn%&orr;il\trG^enTa^ 

The^etrti^n^'In'd^RSswerref^?^^^^^  •     •     • 

make  such  inquiries  as  the;"d:emedTdvis:bh,.^L"T'rep™boT-  iS/^^^-S*-"  *« 
consideration  uf  the  whole  Board.  This  resulted  in ThJiF.J-  c  S,V^"'^»'"n3  ror  tlie 
the  opinions  of  gentlemen  connected  with     he  v^"^^^^^^  asking  for 

industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  u  Lers  familiar  witWl?f-  a^^i  Manufacturing 
Public  Instruction,  and  espeoiali;  ol  .r:l  itlemremrnent  for  thr/'t'^  °^°"'*  ^^^^^^  °f 
this  particular  department  of  instruction  ^^''^^^^^  for  their  skill  and  experience  in 
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■'The  Communications  received  were  presented  to  the  Board,  accompanied  by  a  brief 
and  able  Report.  The  Report  presented  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board, 
and  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  following  action,  to  wit:  — 

"That  a  Law  be  passed  requiring:  'First,  that  Elementary  and  Freehand  Drawing 
be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  every  grade  in  the  Commonwealth;  and,  Second, 
that  all  Cities  and  Towns  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  be  required  to 
make  provision  for  giving  annually,  free  instruction  in  Industrial,  or  Mechanical,  Draw- 
ing to  men,  women,  and  children  in  such  a  manner  as  tho  Board  of  Education  shall 
prescribe.' 

"The  recommendations  were  favourably  received  by  the  Legislature,  and  embodied 
in  the  foregoing  Act,  and  in  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  print  in  pam- 
phlet form  two  thousand  copies  of  such  of  the  Communications  above  named  as  the 
Board  shall  designate. 

"These  are  Papers  of  rare  value,  treating  of  the  subject  of  Drawing  in  its  relation 
to  General  Education,  to  our  various  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  industries,  to 
high  culture  in  Art,  and  indicating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  it,  both  in 
the  Public  Schools,  and  in   special  Classes." 

3.  The  English  Commissioners  in  their  Report  thus  summarize  the  opinions  of 
those  gentlemen  examined  by  them  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Drawing.    They  say :  — 

"Mr.  Stanton  remarks  that  'whether  w°  regard  it  as  a  means  of  refinement,  or  as^ 
an  education  for  the  eye,  teaching  it  to  appieciate  form,  or  as  strengthening  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  or  again  as  of  direct  utility  for  many  Professions  and  Trades,  it 
is  equally  admirable.'  Doctor  Hodgson  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  'drawing  should 
be  taught  to  every  child  as  soon  as  he  went  to  School,  and  added  that  it  was  already 
taught  to  ail  the  Boys  (nearly  1,000)  in  the  Liverpool  Institute.'  From  Mr.  Samuelson's 
I/etter  to  the  Vice  President  of  t^.e  Committee  or  the  Council  on  Education,  Drawing 
appears  to  be  always  regarded  as  a  most  important  subject  of  instruction  in  the  Techr 
nical  Schools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  excellence 
ascribed  to  the  foreign  Artizans  and  Superintendents  of  Labour  cannot  be  mistaken." 

Provision  for  Teaching   Vocal  Music  in  our  Schools. 

1.  Vocal  Music  being  now  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Schools,  we  insert  the  follow- 
ing striking  illustration  of  its  value  and  importance  as  a  softening  and  humanizing 
influence  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  for  this  year.  It  will  be  seen  how  successfully  he  combats 
the  statement  so  often  put  forth  that  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  of  no  practical  use 
to  a  large  numbers  of  children,  because  of  their  inability  to  sing.    He  says :  — 

"Music  is  taught  in  our  best  Schools  and  should  be  in  all.  In  many  instances  it  has 
taken  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  regular  Studies.  It  is  the  testimony  of  multitudes 
of  Teacher;  that  music  helps  instead  of  hindering  progress  in  other  Studies.  It  stimu- 
lates the  mental  faculties  and  exhilarates  and, recreates  Pupils,  when  weary  with  study. 
Some  branches  are  pursued  largely  for  the  mental  discipline  which  they  impart.  No 
study  that  can  be  taken  up  so  early,  is  a  better  discipline  in  rapid  observation  and 
thinking;  none  so  early  and  easily  develops  the  essential  power  of  mental  concentration. 
In  singing  by  note,  a  child  must  fix  his  thoughts  and  think  quickly  and  accurately.  The 
habit  of  fixing  the  attention  thus  early  formed,  will  aid  in  all  other  Studies.  There  is 
abundant  testimony  that  Scholars  progress  more  rapidly  in  the  common  branches,  where 
singing  is  taught.  Vocal  Music  aids  in  graceful  Reading,  by  promoting  better  articula- 
tion, improving  the  voice  and  correcting  hard  and  unpleasant  tones.  The  influence  in 
cultivating  the  sensibilities,  improving  the  taste  and  developing  tho  better  feelings  of 
our  nature,  amply  compensate  for  the  time  required  for  this  study.  Its  efficacy  in 
School  Government,  making  work  a  play,  giving  a  systematic  recreation, — enjoying  it 
the  more,  because  always  in  concert,  and  with  the  sympathy  and  stimulus  of  companion- 
ship— is  admitted  by  the  most  successful  Teacher.  Trouble  in  the  School-room  often 
comes  from  that  restlessness,  which  proper  intervals  of  sinp'"^  would  best  relieve.  Sing- 
ing is  a  healthful,  physical  exercise.  In  Primary  Schools:,,  Gymnastic  Exercises  often 
accompany  the  singing.  When  children  are  trained  to  erectness  of  posture  and  to  tho  right 
use  of  the  vocal  organs,  Speaking,  Reading  and  Singing  are  most  invigorating  exer- 
cises ;  expanding  the  chest,  promoting  deep  breathing,  quickening  the  circulation,  and 
arousing  both  the  physical  and  mental  energies.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
are  the  great  scourge  of  this  climate,  and  occasion  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  mortality. 
It  is  said  that  in  New  England  and  New  York,  more  than  forty  thousand  die  annually 
of  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  The  remarkable  exemption  of  the  German  people, 
alike   in  Germany  and  America,   from   pulmonary   disease,    is   attributed,    by  eminent 
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medical  authority,  largely  to  the  universal  habit  of  singing,  in  which  they  are  trained 
from  their  earliest  years,  both  at  home  and  at  School.  Thus  their  lungs  are  expanded 
and  invigorated.  The  broad  chest  is  a  national  characteristic.  There  is  a  common 
but  erroneous  impression  that  only  a  favoured  few  can  loam  Music.  How  is  it  thon 
that  every  child  in  Germany  is  taught  singing  as  regularly  as  Reading?  But  facts  may 
bo  found  nearer  home.  In  late  examinations  of  all  the  Schools  in  New  Haven,  'only 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  children,  out  of  over  six  thousand  were  found  unable  to 
sing  the  scale,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  belonged  to  the  primary  grades ;' 
that  IS,  out  of  this  multitude,  only  one  hundred  and  eight  above  the  primary  grades  •' 
could  not  sing.  Superintendent  Parish,  says:  'A  systematic  course  of  training  the 
voices  of  the  little  ones  in  the  Primary  Rooms,  has  been  commenced.  Thus  far  the 
experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  Children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  readilv 
sing  the  scale  singly  and  in  concert,  and  read  from  the  Blackboard  notes  on  the  staff  by 
Numerals  and  Syllables  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  call  the  Letters  and  Words 
of  the  Reading  lesson.'  In  the  Hancock  School  of  Boston,  of  about  one  thousand 
Uirls  less  than  a  dozen  were  unfitted  from  all  causes  for  attaining  to  a  fair  degree  of 
success  m  Singing.  General  Eaton,  the  National  Commissioner  uf  Education,  and  Gov- 
ernor English  when  visitmg  the  Schools  in  New  Haven,  expressed  their  surprise  and 
gratification  at  hearing  children  m  the  Primary  Schools,  sing  afy  sight  exorcises  marked 
on  the  Blackboard  by  the  Teacher.  'The  exercises  are  placed  on  the  Blackboard  in  the 
presence  of  the  Scholars,  and  they  are  required  to  sing  them  once  through  without  the 
aid  of  Teacher,  or  instrument,  and  are  marked  accordingly.'  " 

Facilitiea  for  Giving  a  Practical  Commercial  Education   in,  the  Schools. 

One  of  the  felt  wants  in  our  System  of  Public  and  High  Schools,  has  been  focilitio* 
for  giving  Boys  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  Commercial  and  Business  trans- 
actions. That  want  has  been  supplied;  and  both  in  the  High  and  Public  School  Law 
provision  has  been  made  for  giving  Pupils  instruction  in  subjects  relating  to  Commercial 
Education.  For  years  this  subject  has  received  attention  in  the  Model  School  of  Ontario, 
and  Boys  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  Book-keeping  and  other  kindred  branches,' 
so  as  to  fit  them  at  once  for  practical  work  in  the  Counting-house  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Mercantile  life.  The  result  has  been,  that  Boys  trained  there,  have  been  much 
sought  after  by  Merchants  and  others.  In  the  Schools  generally,  beyond  a  little 
theoretical  Book-keeping,  no  special  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  commercial 
subjects;  but  in  the  new  Programme  of  Study  prescribed  for  the  Schools,  Pupils  are 
required :  — 

■^^^'r^°  ^®  practically  acquainted  with  Compound  and  Conjoined  Proportion  and 
with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  including  Practice,  Percentage.  Insurance,  Commission. 
Brokerage,  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stock,  Custom  House  Business,  Assessment  of  Taxes 
and  Interest. 

2.  To  know  the  definition  of  the  various  Accounts  Books  used     To  understand  the 
relation  between  Debtor  and  Creditor,  and  the  difference  between   Single  and  Double 

3.  To  kno^'  how  to  make  original  Entries  in  the  Books  used  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Cash  Book  and  Day  Book. 

4.  To  be  able  to  Journalize  any  ordinary  transaction,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the 
cloi?n^  them  ^  various  Accounts  in  the  Ledger,  and  with  the  mode  of  conducting  and 

5.  To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ordinary  Commercial  Paper,  such  as  Promissory 
Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts  for  the  payment  of  money,  etcetera  »»a"ij' 

6    In  the  English  Course  for  the  High  Schools,  Pupils  are  required  to  be  acquainted 
with  Commercial  forms  and  usages,  and  with  practical  Telegraphy. 

VI.— Providing  Adequate  School  Accommodation. 

'shall  provide  adequate 


•igf^  of  five  and 


1.  The  new  School  Act  very  properly  declares  that  Trustees 
Accommodations  for  all  the  children  of  School  age,  [i.e..  between  thr 
twenty-one  years,  resident]  in  their  School  Division,  "  (i.e,  School  Section,  City"  Town" 
or  Village).  It  also  provides  that  "no  School  Section  shall  be  formed  which  shall 
contain  less  than  fifty  resident  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years, 
unless  the  area  of  such  Section  shall  contain  more  than  four  square  miles  "  These 
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"Acooniniodations,"  to  be  adequate,  s)ioiild  include,  (as  prescribed  by  tlic  special  Henuhi- 
tions), — 

(1)  A  Site  of  an  Aero  in  extent,  but  not  less  than  half  an  Acre.* 

(2)  A  School  House,  (with  separate  Rooms,  where  the  number  of  Pupids  exceeds 
fifty,  the  Walls  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  which 
shall  not  contain  less  than  nine  square  feet  on  the  floor  for  each  child  in  attendance, 
80  as  to  allow  an  area  in  each  Room,  for  at  least  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  Air  for  cacii 
child. t  It  shall  also  bo  sufficiently  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  the  Premises  properly 
drained. 

(3)  A  sufficient  Fence,  or  Paling,  round  the  School  Premises. 

(4)  A  Play-ground,  or  other  satisfactory  provision  for  physical  exercise,  within  the 
fences,  and  off  the  Road. 

(5)  A  Well,  or  other  means  of  procuring  Water  for  the  School. 

(6)  Proper  and  separate  Offices  for  both  sexes,  nt  some  little  distance  back  from 
the  School  House,  and  suitably  enclosed. 

(7)  Suitable  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  videlicet: — Desks,  Seats,  Blackboards, 
Maps,  Library,  Presses  and  Books,  etcetera,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
School. 

2.  In  his  Official  Visitations  to  the  Schools,  the  Inspector  is  required  to  inquire 
into  the  tenure  of  the  Property;  the  materials,  dimensions,  and  plan  of  the  Building; 
its  condition;  when  erected;  with  what  funds  built;  how  lighted,  Warmed,  and  Ven- 
tilated; if  any  Class  Rooms  are  provided  for  the  separate  instruction  of  part  of  the 
children;  if  there  is  a  Lobby,  or  Closet,  for  Hats,  Cloaks,  Bonnets,  Book-presses, 
etcetera ;  how  the  Desks  and  Seats  are  arranged  and  constructed ;  what  arrangements 
for  the  Ter.cher;  what  Play-ground  is  provided;  what  Gymnastic  Apparatus,  (if  any); 
whether  there  be  a  W^ell,  and  proper  conveniences  for  private  purposes;  and  if  th^ 
Premises  are  fenced,  or  open  on  the  Street,  or  Road;  if  Shade  Trees  and  any  Shrubs, 
or  Flowers  are  planted. 

3.  In  his  inquiries  in  these  matters,  the  Inspector  is  especially  directed  to  see 
whether  the  Law  and  Regulations  have  been  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  following 
matters.  (Should  he  discover  remissness  in  any  of  them,  he  is  directed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Trustees  to  it,  before  withholding  the  School  Fund  from  the  Section, 
with  a  view  to  its  remedy  before  his  next  half-yearly  visit) :  — 

(1)  Size  of  Section. — As  to  the  size  of  the  School  Section,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Fifteenth  Section  of  the  School  Law  of  1871. 

(2)  School  Accommodation. — Whether  the  Trustees  have  provided  "adequat(> 
Accommodation  for  all  the  children  of  School  age  [i.e.,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  resident]  in  their  "School  division,"  [i.e.,  School  Section,  City,  Town, 
or  Village],  as  required  by  the  Second  Section  of  the  School  Act  of  1871. 

(3)  Space  for  air. — Whether  the  required  space  of  nine  square  feet  for  each  Pupil, 
and  the  average  space  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child  have  been  allowed 
in  the  construction  of  the  School  House  and  its  Class  Rooms. 

(4)  Well;  Proper  Conveniences. — Whether  a  Well,  or  other  means  of  procuring 
Water  is  provided;  also,  whether  there  are  proper  conveniences  for  private  purposes 
of  both  sexes  on  the  Premises. 

4.  The  Trustees  having  made  such  provision  relative  to  the  School  House  and  its 
appendages,  as  are  required  by  the  Fourth  Clause  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Section,  and 
the  Seventh  Clause  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act  and 
as  provided,  in  Regulation  Nine  of  the  "Duties  of  Trustees,"  it  is  made  by  the  Regula- 
tion, the  duty  of  the  Master  to  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  Ventilation  and 
Temperature, t  as  well  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  School  House;  he  shall  also  prescribo 

♦  .Size  of  .School  Grounds  —The  School  Grounds,  wherever  practicable,  should,  in  the  rnrni  Sections  cinhrare  nn 
Acre  in  extent,  and  i.ot  less  than  half  an  Acre,  so  as  to  allow  the  School  House  to  be  set  well  back  from  the  Road 
and  furnish  Piny-grounds  within  the  Fences.    A  convenient  form  for  School  Grounds  will  he  found  to  be  an  nrcii 


sniall  School,  an  area  of  eight  rods  front  by  ten  rods  deep  may  be  sufficient,  the  School-house  being  set  back  four 
rods  from  the  front. 

t  Thus,  for  instance,  a  Room  for  fifty  children  would  require  space  for  5,000  cubic  feet  of  air     This  would  be 

equal  to  a  Cube  of  the  following  dimensions  in  feet,  videlicet:  25X20X10,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Room  2»  feel 
long  by  20  wide  and  10  feet  high. 

t  Note.— ronwcradoc.— In  Winter  the  temperature  during  the  first  School  hour  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon 
should  not  exceed  70',  nor  60"  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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such  Rules  for  the  use  of  the  Ynrd  and  Out-buildings  connected  with  the  School  House, 
as  will  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and"  proper  condition;  and  ho  shall  bo  held 
responsible  for  any  part  of  cleanliness  about  the  Promises.  He  is  also  r<y(uirod  to  sco 
that  the  Yards,  Sheds,  Privies,  and  other  Out-buildings  are  kept  in  order,  and  that  the 
School  House  and  Promises  are  locked  at  all  proper  times;  and  that  all  deposits  of 
sweepings,  from  Rooms,  or  Yards,  are  removed  from  the  Premises.  . 

Proceedingi  in  other  Countries  in  Itegard  to  School  Accommodatt'on. 

1.  In  England  "the  (Parliamentary)  Grant  is  withheld  altojrothor,  if  the  School  bo 
not  in  a  Building  certified  by  the  Inspector,  to  bo  healthy,  properly  Lighted,  Drained 
and  Ventilntod,  supplie<l  with  Offices,  and  containing  in  the  principal  School  Room  at 
least  eighty  cubical  foot  of  internal  area  per  each  child  in  average  attendance." 

2.  In  tho  New  York  State  Report  for  1868,  we  learn  that:— "In  regard  to  the 
changes  made  in  tho  School  Houses  of  Onondago  County,  four  districts,  after  being 
notified  that  their  School  Houses  would  bo  condemned  as  unfit  for  School  purposes, 
unless  soon  repaired  or  new  ones  built,  have  gone  to  work  with  a  good  will,  and  now 
have,  in  each  of  these  districts,  Houses  which  are  ornaments  and  an  honour  to  tho  men 
whose  influence  and  steady  toiling  caused  tho  old  unfit  habitations  to  give  place  to  tho 
new." 

3.  In  Section  29  of  the  New  School  Act  for  Nova  Scotia,  (many  details  of  which 
are  copied  from  our  School  Acts),  passed  in  May,  1871,  the  following  are  tho  provisions, 
in  regard  to  School  Accommodation.  They  are  even  more  comprehensive  and  minute 
than  ours : — 

The  School  Accommodation  to  be  provided  by  tho  District  [School  Section]  .shall 
as  tar  as  possible,  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  arrangements- 

For  a  District  having  fifty  Pupils,  or  under,  a  House  with  comfortable  Sittings, 
with  one  Teacher. 

For  a  District  having  from  fifty  to  eighty  Pupils,  a  House  with  comfortable  Sittings 
and  a  good  Class  Room,  with  one  Teacher  and  an  Assistant.* 

For  a  District  having  from  eigthy  to  one  hundred  Pupils,  a  House  with  comfortable 
Sittings  and  two  good  Class  Rooms,  with  one  Teacher  and  two  Assistants,  or  a  Houso 
having  tiro  Apartments,  one  for  an  Elementary  and  one  for  an  Advanced  department 
with  two  Teachers.  Or,  if  one  commodious  Building  cannot  be  secured,  two  Houses  may 
be  provided  m  different  parts  of  the  District,  with  a  Teacher  in  each,  one  'ooing  devS 
to  the  younger  children,  and  the  other  to  the  more  advanced 

For  a  District  having  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pupils  a  Houso 
with  two  adequate  Departments,  one  for  an  Elementary  and  one  for  an  Advanced 
department,  and  a  good  Class  Room  accessible  to  both;  with  two  Teachers  and  if 
necessary,  an  Assistant ;  or,  if  the  District  be  long  and  narrow,  three  Houses  mav  be 
provided,  two  for  Elementary  departments,  and  one  for  an  Advanced  department  the 
former  being  located  towards  the  extremes  of  the  District,  and  tho  latter  at  or  Aear 
the  centre.  '         "»="•. 

For  a  District  having  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Pupils,  a  House 
with  three  Apartments,  one  for  an  Elementary,  one  for  an  Advanced,  and  one  for  a 
Higjh  School  and  at  least  one  good  Class  Room  common  to  the  two  latter  with  three 
Tenchers,  and  if  necessary  an  Assistant;  or  if  necessary,  Schools  may  be  provided  for 
the  different  departments  in  different  parts  of  the  District  -^         i 

And  generally    for  any  District  having  two  hundred  Pupils  and  upwards,  a  House 
or  Houses  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  different  grades  of  elementary  and  advance.! 
Schools,   so  that  in   Districts  having  six   hundred   Pupils   and   upwards,   the   ratio   of 
Pupils  in  the  Elementary,  Advanced  and  High  School  departments,  shall  be  respectively 
about  eight,  three,  and  one.  '  ^-^-i-ivcijr 

4.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  appointed  for  each  District  bv 
the  Governor-in-Council,  is  authorized  by  Law, — 

To  declare  upon  the  Inapectors's  Report,  or  upon  other  reliable  information  the 
School  House,  or  Houses,  or  Buildings  used  as  such,  unfit  for  School  pnrpo«o,  a"d  ch-" 
forward  such  declaration  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Section,  and  the  Board  shalf  thereafter 

Manchester,)   in  his  Report  says:-"rt  is  generX  agreed  !n^  A  Sea  that  ?0S^^^^^^^ 
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withhold  all  Provincial  aid  from  any  such  Section,  if  measures  are  not  adopted  whereby 
a  suitable  House,  or  Houses,  may  be  provided,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  Section. 

From  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  on  this  subject,  we  make 
the  following  extracts  :  — 

As  to  the  size  and  oommodiousness  of  the  Building,  provision  should  be  mac'e  for 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  Section ;  and  whatever  that  number  may  be,  the 
School  House  should  be  of  such  capacity  as  to  furnish  to  each  Scholar  at  least  150 
cubic  feet  of  pure  atmospheric  Air,  or  seven  square  feet  of  superficial  area,  with  ceiling 
running  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  height. 

The  American  mode  of  arranging  the  Seats  in  School  Houses  is  now  almost  unani- 
mously admitted  to  be  the  best.  By  this  mode  the  Teacher  is  enabled  to  have  his  Eye 
upon  every  Pupil,  and  every  Pupil  to  have  his  Eye  upon  the  Teacher.  According  to 
this  method,  and  allowing  for  the  length  either  6,  or  8,  feet  for  Entrance  Hall,  4  to  5 
feet  for  Teacher's  Platform,  4  to  5  feet  between  the  Platform  and  Desks,  and  2  feet  6 
or  9  inches,  (according  to  the  size  of  Pupils),  for  each  Desk  and  Seat  together,  and 
allowing  2  feet  for  the  aisles,  from  3  feet  6  indies  to  4  feet,  in  Graded  Schools,  for 
each  Desk,  and  at  least  two  feet  for  divisions  between  rows  of  Desks,  the  following 
divisions  will  furnish  accommodation  for  the  number  of  Scholars  prefixed :  — 

j'24  scholars,  26  X  21  clear,  6  feet  hall,  3  rows  of  desks. 
Plans  Number  1.  ■!  30  scholars,  29  X  21  clear,  6  feet  hall,  3  rows  of  desks. 
(  3*)  scholars,  32  X  21  clear,  6  feet  hall,  3  rows  of  desks. 
Number  2,    46  scholars,  35  X  26  clear,  8  feet  hall,  with  single  desks  at  sides,  and  three 

rows  of  graded  desks  in  centre. 
Number  3,    56  Scholars,  40  X  27  clear,  with  Class-room. 

Adding  2  feet  9  inches  to  the  length  for  every  additional  row  of  Desks.     Where 
the  number  of  Scholars  amount  to  upwar  ^s  of  fifty,   there  should   be   a  Class  Room    \ 
attached. 

Plans  of  School  Houses  have  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  so  explicit  as  to  be  a  sufiicient  guide  to  Boards  of 
Trustees. 

6.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  School  Law  declares  that, — 

Every  School  House  hereafter  to  be  erected  and  used  as  such,  within  any  District 
now,  or  hereafter,  established  under  this  Act,  and  not  already  contracted  to  be  built, 
shall  not  be  less  in  clear  area  than  four  hundred  square  feet,  nor  in  the  height  of  post 
than  ten  feet  clear  between  the  Floor  and  Ceiling,  or  be  built  nearer  to  the  Highway 
than  ten  yards. 

6.  In  Victoria,  (Australia),  no  .'School  receives  aid  from  the  Central  Board  unless 
the  following,   (among  other  conditions),   be  complied  with,   videlicet :  — 

That  in  the  case  of  new  Buildings  the  School  Room  shall  contain  not  less  than  eight 
square  feet  for  each  child  in  average  attendance,  and  that  the.  Walls  be  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  height  to  the  Eaves ;  that  in  all  cases  the  School  Room  shall  he  sufficiently 
Warmed,  Ventilated  and  Drained ;  that  there  be  proper  and  separate  Ofiices  for  both 
sexes;  that  there  be  a  Play-ground  attached,  or  other  satisfactory  provision  made  for 
physical  exercise ;  and  that  the  School  be  properly  provided  with  the  amount  of  School 
Furniture  and  Apparatus,  videlicet: — Desks,  Forms,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Books, 
etcetera,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  such  School. 

7.  In  South  Australia, — 

Grants-in-aid  are  allowed  towards  the  cost  of  building  School  Houses,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  Two  hundred  pounds  for  each  School.  The  conditions  to  be  observed, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  assistance  are,  that  a  declaration  must  be  made  by  the  Trustees 
that  the  Building,  for  which  the  Grant  is  conceded  shall  be  used  for  Public  School 
purposes,  and  no  other,  without  our  written  assent;  that  the  area  shall  not  be  less 
than  600  square  feet;  that  the  Building  shall  be  substantially  constructed,  and  com- 
posed of  good  material ;  and  that  it  shall  be  properly  furnished  with  the  usual  appliances 
for  teaching. 

Approved  Plans  and  Specifications  for  the  building  of  District  School  Houses  are 
supplied  by  us  for  the  guidance  of  the  promoters;  but  a  departure  from  the  Plans  is 
allowed,  if  sufficient  reason  be  shown  for  it. 

8.  In  Sweden  a  piece  of  land,  from  one  to  twelve  Acres,  is  attached  to  each  School 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Pupils.  In  1867,  the  number  of  Schools  possess- 
ing such  a  piece  of  land  for  working  was  2,016.  In  Norway  the  School  Districts  must, 
in  addition  to  Salary,  furnish  the  Teacher  with  a  Dwelling  House,  with  land  enough  to 
pasture  at  least  two  Cows,  and  lay  out  a  small  Garden. 
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VlI._Sup^;-s^Dma  School  Section  Divisions,  and  Establishing  Townshii-  Boards  ok 

Education. 

Ever  since  1850,  there  has  been  a  provision  in  our  School  Acts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Township  Boards,  as  contained  in  the  Thirty-second  Section  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Act;  but,  by  the  unfortunate  wording  of  that  Section,  no  such  Board  could  be 
established  without  a  majority  of  votes  in  every  single  School  Section  of  the  Township 
It  has  occurred  that  out  of  twenty  School  Sections  in  a  Township,  the  majority  of  the 
Rate-payers  in  nineteen  of  them  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Township  Board,  but 
the  majority  in  one  Section  voted  against  it,  and  thus  defeated  the  wishes  of  the  iiine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  Rate-payers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Thirty-second 
Section  of  the  School  Act  has  remained  a  dead  letter  for  twenty  years  and  no  fair 
means  have  existed  as  yet  to  give  it  a  trial,  although  a  large  majority  of  the  County 
School  Conventions,  on  two  occasions,  have  voted  to  do  so.  It  is,  thercfoVo,  proposed 
in  the  new  Act  to  leave  it  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  Township,  when  the  circum- 
stances and  opinions  of  competent  Persons  in  any  Township  may  render  it  desirable 
to  form  such  Township  into  one  School  Municipality,  under  one  Board  of  Trustees  as 
IS  the  case  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  doing  away  with  the  inconvenience  of  separate 
School  Section  divisions  and  Rates,  and  leaving  Parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
nearest  School. 


loard  unless 


Township  Boardi  Established  in  various  American  States. 

1.  Afte-  long  trying  the  School  Section  System,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
Iowa,   Wisconsin   and   other   States,    have   adopted   the   Township   Board   System     and 
pronounce  it  immensely  superior  to  the  School  Section  System.     In  the  State  of  New 
York,   a  compromise  system  is  authorized  by  the  School  Law;   that   is,   one   or   more 
Districts,   (School   Sections),   can    "either  severally,   or   jointly,   resolve  themselves   into 
Union  Free  School  Districts,  with  Boards  of  Education,  having  authority  to  grade  and 
dassify  the  Schools  under  their  charge."     From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1870  we  learn  that  there  are  now  250  such  united  Districts  in 
the  State;  of  tliem  he  soys :— "Having  had  frequent  occasion  to  examine  the  provisions 
of  this  Law,  (i.e.  the  'Union  Free  School  Act'),  and  being  somewhat  familiar  with  its 
workings,   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  School  System  yet  devised  for  all 
localities  where  the  number  of  Scholars,  as  in  Villages,  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  thor- 
ough  classification."     The  Reverend  Doctor  Fraser,  in  his  Report  to  the  English  Com- 
missionors,   says: -"In  the   State  of  New  York,   Union   Schools,    [or   united   Sections] 
appear    to    be    the    most    popular  and  flourishing  of  al!  the  rural  Schools  "     In  this 
Province,  the  Township  Council,  if  the  experiment  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  can  at 
any  time,  repeal  its  own  By-law  establishing  such  Township  School  Board. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  thus  graphically 
illustrates  the  comparative  effects  of  the  adoption  of  the  Township,   over  the   School 
Section  System,  in  that  State.    In  order  to  understand  the  facts  a«»stated,  I  have  found 
It  necessary  to  change  the  words  "Town"  to  Township,  and  "District"  to  School  Section 
where  they  occur.  ' 

nnif  J^hir^r?^   *«    T^'^f   Schools  Township-wise,   is   growing.     More   Townships 
united  their  Schools  Sections  last  year  than  in  any  former  one.     Once  united  thev  stav 
so.     At  least  there  IS  no  instance  where  a  Township  has  taken  this  step,  and  after  grad- 
ing any  of  its  Schools,  gone  back  to  the  School   Section   plan.     Let   public   sentiment 
advance  as  it  has  done  for  five  years,  and  the  School  Section  System  will  soon  be  aban 
doned.    Nearly  all  the  friction  in  the  Free  Schools  plan  comes  from  the  d  fficulti/in  S' 
ing  the  new  engine  into  gear  with  the  rusty  cog-wheels  of  the  old  and  worn  out  i^chfne 
They  make  poor  partners  as  would  the  Locomotive  and  the  "one-horse  Sb.-.v  "  Th^-Pon^; 
are  fast  learning  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Township  System.    They  see  that    ? 
favours  the  wise  expenditure  of  the   pubLo  money,  gains  better   and   more   permanent 
Teachers   longer  Schools,  and  helps  the  pr  and  outlying  School  Sections.    The  Town- 

ship System,  too,  lessens  th«  frequency  o.      ax  Assessments  .ad  Collections      Many  a 
School   House   is  going   to  decay  because   the  funds   requisite   for   such   purpose  would 
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iioccBsitate  a  Section  Tax.  The  expense  of  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  BUch  a 
Tax  makes  too  large  a  share  ot  the  Tax  itself.  In  most  of  the  Sections  the  amounts  thus 
provided  were  very  small.  So  small  that  it  woiild  have  been  wiser  and  more  economical 
for  the  Township  to  pay  the  bills.         .  Facts  on  this  subject  are  better  than 

theories.  I  have,  therefore,  requested  one  of  the  School  Visitors  of  Branford,  to  describe 
the  effects  of  the  change  in  that  Township.  His  published  Letter  shows  what  they  did, 
how  they  did  it,  what  they  gained  by  it,  and  why  they  voted  almost  unanimously  'not  to 
Ko  back.  It  will  bo  seen  that  prior  to  the  union  there  was  much  ill-feeling  in  regard  to 
School  matters,  that  the  discipline  was  deplorable,  average  attendance  low,  and  the  Tea- 
chers changed  generally  every  Term;  under  the  now  system  the  people  are  better  satisfied, 
■ — School  Committee  and  Teachers  more  permanent,  School  •''■oded,  Terms  lengthened, 
the  motion  made  at  the  last  Anntial  Meeting  to  reduce  the  jchool  year  from  forty  to 
thirty  weeks,  not  receiving  a  single  vote.  The  average  attendance  has  improved  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Scholarship  wonderfully  improved — one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  it 
was  four  years  ago." 

3.  The  late  Horace  Mann,  §o  noted  for  his  enlightened  views  on  Education,  depre- 
cating the  District,  or  School  Section,  System,  says:  — 

"I  consider  the  law  authorizing  ToAvnships  to  divide  themselves  into  [School  Sec- 
tions! the  most  unfortunate  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools  ever  enacted  in  the 
State  [of  Massachusetts],  In  this  opinion,  ex-Governor  Boutwell,  the  eminent  Educa- 
tionist of  the  same  State,  concurs  and  hopes,  that  the  day  will  speedily  be  seen 
when  every  Township  in  its  Municipal  capacity  will  luatiage  its  Schools  and  equalize 
the  expenses  of  education." 

Vin. — AuTHomziNa    the   Establishment    of   iNorsTRiAL    Schoolh. 

Although  the  School  Law  of  1850  authorized  Boards  of  Trustees  in  CitieSj  Towns 
and  Villages,  to  establish  "any  kind  or  description  of  Schools"  they  might  see  fit,  yet 
it  was  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  it  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  Industrial  Schools.  To  remove  this  doubt,  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  of  many  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  "Street  Arabs"  of  our  Cities,  Towns 
and  Villages,  the  Section  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  these  Schools  was 
passed,  as  follows  :  — 

"42.  The  Public  School  Board  of  each  City,  Town  and  Village  may  establish  one,  or 
more,  Industrial  Schools  for  otherwise  neglected  children,  and  to  make  all  needful 
Regulations  and  employ  the  means  requisite  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such  children, 
and  for  the  support,  management  and  discipline  of  such  School,  or  Schools." 

The  third  Section  of  the  Act  also  provides,  "that  refractory  Pupils  may  be,  where 
practicable,  removed  to  an  Industrial  School." 

IX. — Separate  Course  of  Study  fob  the  High  Schools. 

1.  One  important  object  of  the  new  School  Law  was  to  discriminate,  by  a  clearly 
defined  line,  in  the  Course  of  Study,  between  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  to  prescribe 
a  separate  Programme  of  Studies  for  High  'Schools.  In  practice,  it  had  been  found  that, 
in  the  anxiety  of  Trustees  and  Masters  of  a  majority  of  our  Grammar  Schools  to  crowd 
children  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  fallacious  hope  thereby  to  increase  the  Grant 
to  their  Schools,  they  had  virtually  merged  the  Grammar  into  the  Common  School,  with 
the  nominal  addition,  in  most  cases,  of  only  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.  The  object  of 
the  High  School  Sections  of  the  new  Act  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  state  of 
things,  and  to  prescribe  for  each  class  of  Schools  its  own  legitimate  work.  By  means  of 
the  now  increased  inspection  of  the  High  Schools,  and  the  improved  inspection  of  the 
Public  Schools,  we  hope  to  see  the  work  prescribed  by  the  respective  Programmes  of 
Study  faithfully  performed  by  each. 

2.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Grammar  Schools  have  never  occupied  the  nosition  which 
they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  Country.  They  were  origina'!/  designed  to  be  Classical 
Schools,  hut  they  were  made  the  Schools  of  crrt.iin  classes,  rather  than  Classic.-tl  Schools. 
wholly  doing,  or  professing  to  do.  Common  School  work  for  certain  classes, — thus  being 
made,  and  viewed,  as  a  kind  of  Aristocratic  Schools,  poaching  upon  the  ground  of 
Common  School  work,  and  being  regarded  as  distinct  from,  and  even  antagonistic  to. 
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ition,  depre- 


tho  Common  Schools,  rather  than  supphmu-ntary  to  thorn  and  identical  with  them  in 
tho  public  intorosts.  It  has,  theroforo,  been  fonnd  oxtromoly  difficilt  to  got  any  con- 
..derablo  support  fr  them  from  local  sources.  To  Ret  support  cnouRh  to  exist,  more 
than  two-th.r<  s  of  ho  Grammar  School  Board,  have  had  to  seek  amal.amnfio;  ,vith 
the  Common  School  Boards  cf  their  localities     but  this  nmalRamation  is  attended  with 

ZZ,rr''"Tr"  "r  .  '*"'',  ""^  •'^  ^"^  •"''•'"^  accomplish  the  objects  proposed. 
Nevertheless    ,t  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  interfere  with  this   amalgamation 

n  ^Z  'ri^  T^^'  """"■^^  °^  '^''"'''''  "'  ^'"•'"'"•'^  *«  ""'*«.  ^^  -hen  united, 

to  dissolve  the  umon  at  the.r  pleasure.     The  necessity  for  the  union  does  not  now  exist 

as  before,  since  the  Legislature  has,  in  effect,  declared  that  High  Schools  shall  be  pro- 

v.ded  for  by  local  Rate  equally  with  Public  Schools.     It  should  be  remembered,  however, 

olidatin  ''n  T7  n  'IVT'  "Jl*'"'  '"  ^^'^  neighbouring  States  shows,  that  con- 
•ol.datmg  all  the  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns  under  one  Board  of  Management 

e'ffioient''  "t'  Tf  f'^'^'M  *'^  ^"^''P''^^''^'  ^'^^  -°*"^"*«^  --  ZT^^t 
efficient  support  and  elevation  of  the  Classical  School  than  to  that  of  the  Public  Schools. 

3-  In  the  Programme  of  Study  for  High  Schools,  prescribed  under  the  new  School 
Act,   It    13    especially    provided    that    they    shall   be   High   English  School    as  well   as 
Elonientary  Classical  Schools,  and  for  Girls  as  well  as  for  Boys.     When  it  is  provided 
in  the  Act  that  in  each  High  School,   "provision  shall  bo  made  for  teaching  to  both 
male  and  female  Pupils  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education 
including  the  Natural  Sciences,  with  special  reference  to  Agriculture,"   it  was  clearly 
intended  that  the  lower,  or  elementary,  branches  of  an  English  Education  should  not 
be  taught  in  the  High  Schools,  but  in  the  Public  Schools.     It  was  also  intended  that  all 
Pupils  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  for  the  study  of  Classics    as  well 
as  for  higher  English,  must  first  be  grounded  in  the  elements  of  a  sound  education  in 
their  own  native  language,  as  strongly  urged  by  the  latest  Royal  and  Parliamentarv 
Commission  on  Education  in  England,  but  strangely  overlooked  hitherto,  as  little  Boys 
•ux  and  seven  years  of  age,  have  been  put  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  foreign  language.' 
and  left  to  grow  up  to  manhood  without  ever  having  been  formally  taught  their  native 
tongue,  or  the  essential  elements  of  a  practical  English  Education.     This  anomaly  is 
provided  against  by  the  new  Act  in  the  future  education  of  Canadian  youth    at  least 
so  far  as  the  Public  High  Schools  are  concerned,  and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
has  prescribed,  that  "the  subjects  of  Examination  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the  first  four  classes  of  the  Public  Schools  " 
It  wil    be  seen  from  the  Explanatory  Remarks  preceding  the  Programme,  that  some 
subjects  of  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Public  School  Programme  are  omitted,  in  regard 
to  Pupil  Candidates  for  the  Classical  Course  of  the  High  School.     The  Examination  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  must  be  on  paper,  and  the  Examination  Papers  with  the 
Answers  are  to  be  preserved  for  the  Examination  of  the  High  School  Inspector   that  he 
may  not  depend  wholly  on  the  individual  Examination   of  Pupils,   as  to  whether  the 
Kegulations  have  been  d-ily  observed  in  the  Examination  and  admission  of  Pupils. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  although  Pupils  are  eligible  for  promotion  from 
the  Public  to  the  High  School,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  Examination  in  the  subjects 
of  the  first  four  Classes  of  the  former,  omitting  Natural  Historv,  Chemistrv  and  Botany 
for  It  18  quite  at  the  option  of  the  Parents,  or  Guardians,  of  Pupils,  whether  they  shall 
enter  the  High  School  or  not,  before  they  complete  the  whole  Programme  of  Studies 
m  the  Public  Schools,  when  they  can  enter  an  advanced  Class  in  the  High  School. 

5.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  System  of  Public  Instruction  is.  that  every 
youth,  before  proceeding  to  the  subjects  of  higher  English,  or  of  a  Classical,  Education 
shall  first  be  grounded  in  th^  elementary  subjects  of  a  Public  School  Education.  No 
Candidates  are,  therefore,  eligible  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  except  those  who 
have  manifested  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  four  Classes  of  the  Public  School 
Programme,  by  passing  a  satisfactory  Examination. 
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6.  The  objoHa  and  z*   tiei  of  the  High  Schools  Rro  two-fold:  — 

FJMt.    oomnu<<ift,)«g        th    **'„,ils    »bo,    (whotJu-r    wlucatod    in    either    a    Public,    or 

Privwto,   Schot'l)  are  qu»«ii      '         »bove,  td'    ITiKh  Schools  are  intended  to  complete  n 

good  EnKlish  l!i4<«^»*V%lH     '  y  ei  ucating  Piipi/s  f"*  only  for  Commercial,  Mantifacturin^ 

and  AKricii!tii»>Rl.  pMirsuits,  but      "'"  fiilfillinR  with  officiojfoy,  honour  and  iBefulnenR,  th« 

dutied  of  Municipal  Councillors,    L-egislators,   and  various  public  Offices  in  the  servico 
of  the  Couflff* 

The  s*v'Ond  object  »nd  duty  of  the  High  Schools,  (commencing  also  with  Pupils 
qualified  as  nh.^/ire«>  is  to  t«^ach  the  langiui/fs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Germany  and 
Franco,  the  Math«"W«»fic8.  etcetera,  so  far  as  to  prepii  "-p  youth  for  certain  profesnions, 
and  especially  for  tiio  |fi  iv'^'sities,  where  will  be  comj  ♦od  the  education  of  men  for 
the  Learned  Professions,  and  for  the  Professorships  in  the  Colleges,  and  Masterships  in 
the  Collegiate  Institute  and  High  Schools. 


X — CoLLRQiATE  Institutes,  or  LocAn  Colleoes. 

The  new  School  Law  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maint'»nance  of  three 
classes  of  superior  English,  or  Classical,  Schools,  videlicet:  — 

I.  High  Schools  for  teaching  Classical  and  English  subjects, — in  which  Boys  and 
Girls  may  be  instructed  together,  or  separately. 

TI.  High  Schools,  in  which  Boys  and  Girls  may  be  instructed  in  English  subjects 
alone. 

III.  Collegiote  Institutes,  for  giving  instruction  to  Boys  only  in  Classical  and 
English  subjects,  in  which  there  shall  be  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  sixty 
B-'ft  in  Greek,  or  Latin. 

Traif  «s  of  High  Schools,  therefore,  who  desire  to  have  the  title  of  Collegiate 
Institute  conferred  upon  their  School  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  are  requested  to 
furnish    'lo  Education  Department  v/ith  the  following  information:  — 

1.  The  names  and  designations  of  each  Master  tinployed  in  the  School,  and  the 
number  of  his  teaching  hours  per  day. 

2.  The  number  and  designation  of  each  Assistant  Teacher,  (if  any),  and  the  number 
of  his  teaching  hours  per  day. 

3.  The  aggregate  attendance  of  Boys  during  the  previous  year,  and  during  the  two 
preceding  Terms  of  the  School. 

4.  The  daily  average  attendance  of  the  same  during  the  periods  named. 
6.  The  Income  from  all  local  sources  during  the  preceding  year. 

6.  The  description  of  the  proposed  Collegiate  Institute  Building  as  regards:  — 

(a)  Its  situation,  nd  the  extent  of  its  Site, — description  and  size  of  the  Building, 
and  its  state  of  repair. 

(b)  The  number  of  Rooms  devoted  to  teaching  purposes  in  it,  and  their   si^es. 

(c)  Description  of  Apparatus  for  illustrating  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chf'iiistr\  ; 
number  and  description  of  Maps ;  number  of  Volumes  in  Library,  (if  any). 

(d)  Size  of  Play-ground,  and  extent  of  outside  Conveniences,  etcetera. 

The  High  Schools  having  of  necessity  been  thrown  open  to  Girls,  and  provision 
having  been  made  in  them  for  giving  a  purely  English  Education  apart  from  Classics, 
it  was  thought  desirable  -  ^^rovent  the  possible  extinction  in  our  Educational  System 
of  a  purely  Classical  School  "  ;.«f-  rould  serve  as  a  proper  link  between  the  Public  School 
and  the  University.  Witi,  t  i,.  ;k  /,  &  r  ovision  was  introduced  into  the  High  School 
portion  of  the  Act,  author iy.n;;'  hr  -liablishment  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  and  fixing 
the  minimum  standard  tc;  I  ■  .  it  d  by  an;  High  School,— the  Trustees  of  which 
desired  to  be  recognized  as  .-  Oolii  .-iate  Institute.  This  standard  is  the  daily  average 
attendance  of  at  least  sixty  Boys  in  Gveek  and  Latin,  and  the  employment,  bona  fide, 
of  at  least  four  Masters  who  shall  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Institute.    The  standard  fixed  is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  has  already  been  sur- 
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piued  by  moro  than  one  of  our  exiBtinK  Hi^h  RohooU*  It  is  hoped  thnt  th«  oitab- 
Imhmont  throuKhout  tho  Country  of  h^,,.  local  CoIIoKr*  -«(,  x^.^  comparativoly  JuRh 
•taudttrd  uhich  Buch  Institution,  roust  ach  and  i-'-'.tain  r  ..dor  to  bo  roco«ni«e.i 
M  such,  will  be  a  rhmU  and  substanti,.  boon  to  th^  l.ount.y,  and  will  promote,  in  lh« 
hiRhost  dogree,  the  I  ost  intorcsts  of  8ir|iPrior  education   throughout  tho  Provinc*. 

The  Study  of  Li'in  in  Colli  ynte  Institntfs. 

AmouR  the  many  reasons  which  justify  th«  provision  in  tliti  new  School  Act,  r^^uir- 
ing  an  absolute  daily  average  attendance  in  '^ollegiate  Institutes  of  at  least  sixty 
Boys  in  Grwk  on<l  Latin,  aro  the  followinR,  wliicli  w«  have  quoted,  with  I  Im  recom- 
mendations of  tho  English  Royal  Commissions  on  tho  subject.  In  their  Report  of  1868 
they  say :  — 

All  tlin  Afasters  examined  by  us  appear  to  bo  ogreed  thnt  nothing  t-  .ches  Knclish 
Ornmn^ar  :io  insily  or  so  well  as  Latin  Grammar,  and  next  to  that  they  ^v..uId  place  the 
teuohiiia:  ci  •  nie  other  foreign  fJrommar,  such  rp  French.  Tho  preference  is  given  to 
Latin  tor  many  reasons.  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  the  beauty  of  tho  language 
Jtiielf.  Hut  the  chief  stress  i.s  laid  on  the  fulness  and  precision  of  its  acoidonco.  in  which 
no  modern  Innguage  can  rival  it.  Further,  it  ha.o  entered  so  largely  into  English  that 
the  moaning  of  a  very  largo  proportion  of  our  words  is  first  discovered  to  us  on  learning 
Latin.  And  to  a  no  loss  degree  has  it  entered  into  English  Literature,  so  that  many 
of  our  clossical  writers  are  only  half  intelligible  unless  some  knowledge  of  Latin  precede 
the  reading.  Latin  again  is  a  common  gateway  to  French,  Italian  ami  Spanish.  Some 
Teachers  even  maintain  that  French  can  be  taught  moro  easily  in  comi.anv  with  Latin 
than  by  giving  all  the  time  to  French  alone ^«i'n, 

In  order  to  give  force  and  weight  to  th-ir  opinions,  the  Commissions  s  state  that:  — 
r.Io.J!'®  witnesses  whom  we  examined  on  this  question  may  bo  divided  into  three:  — 
Classes.— 1  Hchoolmasters  who  spoke  from  their  own  experience.  2.  Pro  -Hsional  men 
who  described  tho  general  education  which  they  thought  necessary  as  a  pi  paration  for 
their  own  professions,  h.  Managers  and  promoters  of  Schools  and  oti  -rs  who  for 
on  the^si  Vect"^  ""  '"**""*'^*  '"  Education,  and  had  bestowed  s.  mo  thought 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  these  three  classes  of  w   tnesses:  — 
1st  cla.ss  — The  School  Masters  were  almost  unanimous  in  regarding  Latin  as  their 
ohief  educational  instrument.  * 

2nd  class.—The  Representatives  of  the  different  professions,  although  bv  no  means 
rLT"%*  '"  their  opinions  as  the  Schoolmasters,  still,  on  tho  whole,  came  to  tho  same 
result.  Lawyers,  Medical  men.  Farmers.  Engineers,  agreed  in  wishing  that  ,  certain 
amount  of  Latin   should  form   a   part  of  the  preliminary   education  for  the  r  several 

occupations.  novBrwi 

3rd  class.— There  was  not  the  same  unanimity  among  those  whose  acq.,  intance 
ri  *5'^,,«"^J^^t  ""^^  "°t  nmte  so  directly  practical,  but  the  opinions  ex^r.  sed  by 
some  of  these  gentlemen  require  special  notice i        ou   ujr 


Opinions  in  favour  of  Engh'sh  versus  Lai 


m. 


Tlie  Commissioners  say;  — 

Great  weight  is  undoiibtedly  due  to  these  latter  opinions,  and  to  the  argii  nents 
used  in  support  of  them  The  beauty  of  English  Literature;  it;  power  to  cultivit  and 
refine  the  learners;  the  fact  that  French  and  German  children  were  carefullv  instr  icted 
Ti^M^  '•««P««t>ve  l«nguages;the  example  of  the  Classic  Nations  themselves,  /ho  cert  inly 
studied  their  own  great  Writers;;  these,  and  other  similar  arguments,  were  urged 
upon  us  with  great  force.  >      «^i«7    ui^cu 

of  FHn^r'"'  ^r}t^  went  Still  further  than  the  other  three.  He  was  speaking  ch  fly 
of  Education  of  the  second  grade,  [such  as  are  High  Schools],  and  in  that  Educn  ion 
he  wished  to  substitute  English  for  Latin,  and  exclude  Latin  altogethJ"  But  he  me  ns 
by  English  not  Grammar,  but  rather  Rhetoric.  "English,"  he  says,  "ought  not  to  be 
taught  to  Boys  as  a  language  but  as  their  language ;  not  curiously  and  sc;entifically. 
but  artistically,^  practically,  rhetorically.  The  object  is  to  train  Bovs  in  their  ^\H.  l{ 
spoocri,  xo  teacn  them  to  use  it  luor,  freely,  more  skilfully,  more"  preciselv  a"nd  to 
admire  and  to  enjoy  it  more  when  it  is  nobly  used  by  great  Authors.  The  merelv 
grammatical  part  should,  therefore,  be  passed  over  lightly,  the  antiquarian  part  might 

♦  The  Gait  School,  with  Its  Six  Masters  and  Seventy  Pupils,  was  tak^s  the  standard  for  Collegiate  Institutes. 
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be  omitted  altogether,  the  principal  stress  should  be  laid  on  composition."  "Precision 
f,?°"racy.  and  solidity,"  he  would  avowedly  make  secondary,  and  aim  rather  at 
brilliancy  and  elegance."  It  may  be  admitted  that  Professor  Seeley  has  rightly  defined 
m.t  ^'■"^  ^"'•rfe  «f  teaching  English  Literature;  but,  as  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  points 
out  with  much  force,  "to  teach  English  as  a  study  is  a  far  more  rare  ancT  difficult 
accomplishment  than  to  teach  Latin;  and  that  for  one  man  who  can  take  a  plav  of 
Shakespeare,  or  'Paradise  Lost,'  as  a  Class  Book,  there  are  ten  who  can  carry  Bovs 
very  respectable  through  Caesar  and  Virgil,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  language,  or 
to  the  subject  matter,".  "A  practical  view,"  he  continues,  "must  be  taken  of  the 
question  1  he  English  Classics  must  be  read,  and  will  help  of  themselves  to  educate 
the  reader ;  but  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  English  Language,  of  the  humblest 
kmd,  can  be  mo.st  quickly,  as  well  as  most  thoroughly,  gained  through  the  medium  ot 

In  particular,  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  urged  the  necessity"of  maintaining  such  a  con- 
nection, as,  in  his  judgment,  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  basing  education  cen- 
erally  upon  Latin *= 

The  best  mode  of  dealing  with  Latin  is  probably  not  far  from  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fearon.  If  Boys  were  not  allowed  to  begin  Latin  until  the  elements  of  an  English 
Education  were  thoroughly  secured,  if  it  were  then  kept  within  such  limits  as  not  to 
encroach  on  othei  subjects,  but  give  them  aid,  it  would  probably  have  its  full  educational 
value  at  the  time,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  grade  of  Education  afterwards  if 
a  nigner  grade  were  intended.       ...  ' 

Conclusions  and  Becommendations  of  the  English  Commissioners. 

_  The  conclusions  to  which  we  were  brought  by  a  review  of  the  opinions  put  before 
us  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
those  Countries  that  have  been  most  successful  in  the  management  of  Education.  Every* 
where  we  find  the  Classics  still  regarded  as  the  best  instrument  now  to  be  obtained  foi' 
the  highest  education,  and  when  the  Classics  are  neglected,  the  education  seems  to  be 
lowered  in  character  But  we  see  also  two  important  modifications  must  be  made  in 
this  general  statement. 

«^n,u"«f'''f?''*-*^^  time  given  to  Classics  must  be  so  far  curtailed,  if  necessary,  as  to 
admit  of  other  miportant  studies  by  their  side.  France  curtails  the  study  of  Greek 
in\«A?l'"^?^'i  '"T'"'  *^^  practice  of  Composition;  but  neither  gives  up  the  Classics 
Q^n+T  t^  I  education,  nor  Latin  even  in  what  ranks  much  below  the  highest.  The 
Wr^L-  '■  u'-."'.u  ^''^  °^°°^®  ^^  *^®""  °'^"  discretion,  still  make  Latin  the  staple  of 
instruction  while  they  are  not  content  with  Latin  only.  Even  Zurich  with  a  decidprl 
leaning  to  Industrial  Education,  has  a  largo  proportio/of  Scholars  in  oLsicaf  Schools 
all  tLoao  Countries  appear  to  stand  above  us  in  the  teaching  of  everv  subiect 
Mother  Ton  u'r'*'^'  ^"S'^n^J  i^  <J"ite  alone  in  requiring  no  systematic  study  of  the 

h.  Ji?  other  modification  of  the  general  rule  in  favour  of  Classics  is  that  room  must 
SLI?1  /k'  Sfools  °r  an  altogether  different  type.  There  are  minds  fitted  to  be 
developed  by  olher  Studies  than  that  of  the  most  perfect  known  languages  There  are 
occupations  for  which  Classical  Studies  do  not  give  the  proper  preparation  Schoo  s  liJe 
the  Realschulen  ot  Prussia,  or  the  Schools  of  Industry  of  Switzerland,  have  become  a 
positive  need  of  modern  times. 

XI.— Support   Equ.\lly   of   the   High   and    Public   Schools   by   Municipal   Councils. 

The  School  Law  of  1871  at  length  embodied  a  principle  for  which  I  had  contended 
for  years.  In  submitting  the  first  Draft  of  a  School  Bill  in  1854,  for  the  improvement 
of  our  Grammar  Schools,  I  sought  to  get  inserted  in  it  a  recognition  of  the  principle  — 
which  has  at  length  been  conceded,— that  it  was  t'le  duty  of  the  Count'p,  or  other 
Municipal  Councils,  to  provide  by  a  Rate  upon  property  for  the  support  of  the  Grammar 
School,  equally  with  the  Common  School.  Experience  has  shown  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  to  maintain  a  good  Grammar  School  without  Municipal  Aid.  in  addition  to  the 
Legislative  Grant.  The  history  of  our  Grammar  Schools  since  18Si  has,  (with  some 
honourable  exceptions),  been  a  chronicle  of  failures,  owing  rhiofly  to  want  of  means  to 


und   to   prevent  the   wholesale    thrusting   into 


them  of  a  number  of  ill-qualified  children,  in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  increasing  the 
Government  Grant.  The  obvious  fact  was  overlooked  that,  if  one  School  resorted  to 
this  improper  means  of  swelling  its  average  attendance,  another  would  do  the  same. 
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Thus,  in  the  race  for  numbers,  the  quality  deteriorated,  and  the  ratio  of  Apportionment 
to  each  School  was  largely  reduced.  This  was  the  case,  especially  as  regards  the  better 
class  of  Schools,  which  did  not  resort  to  this  questionable  means  of  obtaining,  as  was 
hoped,  an  increased  Grant,  but  which  were  made  to  suffer  severely  by  this  unjust 
competition.  Happily  the  motive  for  a  continuance  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
has  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  Councils  are  now  authorized  and  required  by  Law 
to  provide  all  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  our  High  Schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  High  School  Sections  of  the  Act  will  inaugurate  a  new  and 
auspicious  era  in  the  higher  English  and  Commercial,  as  well  as  elementary  Classical 
l!.ducation  of  the  Country,  in  regard  to  both  sexes  of  our  youthful  population. 

XIT.— The  New  Principle  of  "Payment  by  Results."   - 

*  J^"i!'  f  f "''!  ^^"^  ""^  ^^''^  ^^'  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  mode  of  payments 
to  High  Schools.  Formerly  the  System  adopted  was,  (as  in  the  case  of  Public  Schools), 
to  f '«t'-^'^"t«  tlie  High  School  Fund- on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  of  the  Pupils 
at  the  School.  This  was  found  to  work  injuriously  to  the  best  class  of  Schools  For 
instance,  a  very  inferior  School,  with  an  average  attendance,  say,  of  fifty,  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  precisely  the  same  Apportionment  as  another  School  with  the  same 
attendance,  but  which  might  be  greatly  superior ,-if  not  the  very  best  School  in  the  Pro- 
vince^ To  remedy  this  defect  and  remove  this  injustice,  a  new  principle  of  payment  was 
introduced  into  the  Act,  videlicet : -the  "payment"  (as  it  is  technically  termed  in 
England),  by  results,"  or,  as  in  the  words  of  the  Act  itself,  according  to  "proficiency  in 
the  various  branches  of  Study."  This  principle  has  been  for  years  strictly  applied  to 
Elementary  Schools  in  England,  and  it  is  now  extended  to  other  classes  of  Schools.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  system  of  Inspection  adopted  there  has  enabled  the  School  Authori- 
ties to  do  so.    We  shall  not  be  able  at  present  to  go  further  than  the  High  Schools  with 

weViftt  n°\1  V,     /"""f,;  ^\'  *™^*  *^"*'  '^  ^^^  ^y-  ''  ''  ^«  '^^^^  t°  work 
well  m  the  High  Schools,  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  Public  Schools  as  well 

.annL  '^'j^'^'it'   ;^"t^''^^'    ?f  "'^"*    ^y    '•'^^"It^'"   to  the  Schools,   is  the   svstem 

tht;:ar,  Lt:J^iJ^!T  -' ''-  ^-'  -'  "^"-*^-  ^-  *^^*  ^--^^^  ^^^^^^ 

to  gi^^S^^ite*  J^L^SKaH  ^LrLSSoJT  titlz^t^^ 

A  /^^  *h'-^^-f«ld  principle  upon  which  High  Schools  are  hereafter  to  be  aided  is 
declared  by  the  new  Law  to  be  as  follows-  — 

entitl>Vif  AptTtionTen^.'  .":"'tco^rd?ng,^"   ^^"'  *'«    Regnlation.s],   shall  be 

I'lrst,— To  the  average  attendance  of  Pupils 

S*^°^   '^u^*^'"'"  PiPfi^n^.^  '"  the  various  branohe.  of  Study. 
other  Higrlchoot^*^  ''  *™^  ^'^^^  "'''^  ^'^^  ^^'^""^  '«  '-P*  "P-'  -  compared  with 

m.r7^%  f '  ^'\^^A  *^  f/!*^""^'  I"'^P^°*°'-  «f  High  Schools,  the  Education  Depart- 
n  T  L  enabled  to  obtam  the  information  required,  which  will  enable  it  to  give 
effect  to  the  new  and  equitable  system  of  Apportionment. 

Xin.—MoRE  Thorough  and   Systematic  Inspection  of  the  Schools. 

It  h..  hrrrr  w.ll  Said  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Fraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Man- 
che.-ter  that  inspection  is  the  salt  of  elementary  Education.  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon 
Its  application  to  the  higher  Schools  of  England,  and  says:  — 

The  j/ublicity  with  which  "all  material  f.ncts"  relatintr  tn  oanl,  a^u^^i  u  „ 

made  known  to  the  State,"  through  the  machiLrrlt\Te*Srd\'f%^\ca?[oV"r"on! 
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Examples  and  Warnings  of  other  Countries. 

1.  In  all  educating  Countries,  the  thorough  inspection  of  Schools  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  their  efficiency  and  improvement;  and  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  men 
who  are  competent  to  teach  the  Schools  themselves.    The  want  of  practical  and  thoroush 
inspection   has   undoubtedly   been   a   serious   impediment   to   any   improvement   in   the 
Schoos  m  many  parts  of  the  Province;  nor  can  any  improvement  be  expected  in  the 
Schoos  generally  without  an  improved  system  of  inspection.     It  is  an  anomaly  in  our 
School  System,  on  which  I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  that  while  a  legal  standard 
of  qualification  is  prescribed  for  Teachers  of  Schools,  no  standard  of  qualification  what- 
ever had  been  prescribed  for  the  Superintendents  of  Teachers  and  Schools.    In  the  efforts 
which  have  hitherto  been  directed  to  organ  ..e  the  machinery  of  the  School  System    and 
to  provide  the  Apparatus  necessary  to  render  it  effective,  the  people  of  the  Country 
have  most  nobly  co-operated  and  done  their  part  in  bringing  the  whole  System  into 
efficient  operation.     But  as  long  as  the  inspection  of  the  Schools  was  in  the  hands  of 
mien  who  were  not  paid,  or  expected  to  devote  their  studies  and  time  to  the  duties  of 
their  office    and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  practical  Teachers,  and  who  formed 
their  standard  of  good  Schools  and  good  teaching  from  what  existed  twenty    or  thirty 
years   ago    and  not  from  what  the  best   Schools  have  been  made,   and  the   improved 
methods  of  School  Organization,  Teaching  and  Discipline  which  have  been  introduced 
during  the   present   age,    we    could  .not   expect   any   considerable   improvement    in   th.> 
internal  state  and  character  of  the  Schools,  except  from  the  improved  character  of  the 
leachers,   and     in   instances   where  regularly  trained   Teachers,   or  Teachers  who  have 
kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  have  been  employed;  and  even  they  have  been 
able  to  do  little  in  comparison  with  what  they  might  have  done,  had  their  hands  been 
strengthened   and  their  hearts  encouraged   by   the   example,   counsel   and   influence  of 
thoroughly  competent  Inspectors. 

2.  As  to  the  felt  necessity  of  a  better  System  of  School  Inspection  in  Ontario    we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Fraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester 
who,  in  1865    visited  the  Province,  and  made  his  Report  to  the  English  Commissioners 
upon  our  Schools.     He  remarks:  — 

^.oJ^T"^\'xuP®''*'??  of  Schools,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England    is  a  ere-it 
desideratum  both  in  the   States  and  Canada.        Something  like  our  EnSh  mode  of 

3d  ^a^.^f '^"'^'   ^T  \,''°^L°*.  P"''^^^*'^  independent  and  competen     gentfemen 
and  Canada^  \ttlt  1^'*'°''  *."  the  School  System  both  of  the  Unfted  ltat!> 

wu  •  ^T  V     ".,•     ^"  fact,   the  great  desideratum  of  the  Common  School   Sv<,+Pn> 

??Sn?n?'f  •"''"'1^'  ^"?  generally  in  the  States,  is  adequate,  tho™  ugh    impartial    aJ  1 
vS  h     P    '"«.P^«t>o"  ot  Schools.     In  New  York  and  Pennsyivania,  fsy  S  o      irno 
r,™=  \  r"*'^'^"'"  ''''^^  districts,  has  been  introduced,  and  is  at  work  with  tolerSlo 
s^iccess;  but  even  here,   the  Superintendents,   (or  Commisioners,   as  thev  Vre  ca  led   in 

^nTZoL^^'-'^PP""!;'  !r^  ^}T  ^•^P"'-*^'  *°  ^^  "^"'•«'  ««•  I^««.  hampered  by  locaTpJeudico 
o?te'TaE;s""Vhev'«;l'';T^''/"/"''*  Pr'^^^V  the  District  whihttKpher" 
or  tneir  labours.      Ihey  are  elected,  too  in   Pennsylvania,   by  the   "School  Directors  nf 

ballot.     A  «™;I-j;  «/g«n-Ht-n  IS  strongly  recommended  by  the  Ohio  StaL  Comm  ssio?^ 

"M^\k  ,■  ^  •  •  .  Massachusetts  Board  of  PMucation,  in  a  Lecture    savs- 

My   observations     on    visiting    thousands    of  Schools    throughout    MassTchus^tts     nnl 

a"l7pe?inrend:n°t1ran*ourV't^'  ^^"7^  ""'T^  ^'^^  "^V"^  S  wisdom"^?  m'intinin' 

istration  of  Schools  in  the  United  States,  the  Revre^Doctor  Fr?^."say^^^ 
3""^  T*w  "^  *^^  !^^'^"l''  ^^  *""  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  locaT  AdSistT.tors 
with  no  absolute  euarantee  of  competency,  The  inspoction,  pyen  of  CoSv  WHn' 
tendents  and  Commissioners  is  often  found  to  be  nugatory  aSd  ineffective  Le^a I 
requirements  are  constantly  ignored,  or  evaded  and  a  nronprlv  n,,tl^  V-  V  j  i 
independent  Officer,  like  Her  Majesty's  InspeS;  o?  Schor'a^i^ng't^Te  "ef  arm": 
with  visitorial  powers,  and  with  means  provided  for  giving  effect  to  hi?  recommendatiSlis! 
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it  has  taken  place 


bE"  *?th'\h\'r5a^^^^^  t^^  ^'  *^«  «-«*-'  t°  ^-  it  that 

ThJ«nn«"^^ '?  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  of  1861,  declare  that,- 

this^is%\7trStbtZrtrin%ttdTht  ^'«P"*«^  -<^  ^'though 

Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers  whTchTn  other  s'honrfi  *"  aPParatus  of  train^ 
the  activity  and  carefulness  whTch  ar^the  ^sult^o  a  "t^^^"'  ^^^  "^^h  is  due  to 
This    is   clearly    expressed  hv    Mr    H«rl    Ji!  •     f^^*®™  o^  constant  supervision, 

who  assures  us  that^'Cthf  beneficiaf  effects  of^'^nfn"".-   "  °"™ber   of    witnesses,    and 
Her  Majesty's   Inspectors    the  SeemenKmnriP^°*'°f'.rP'*''^"y  «^  ''^"ied  on  by 
Nearly  all  consider^  it  as ' a  wholiomTstimuIus  tn  ^n'l? '''''  than  on  any  other  subject 
Pupil-teachers,  and  Scholars."  stimulus  to  all  concerned.-Managers,  Parents, 

opinSntirh  tra  sirtTs^^TordX^^'t'  zii  STh'^v"  t  «---« ^'^^ 

Honourable  and  Reverend  T.  Best  afte?^rit  Sn„  F.  '^f  u  *^^  Country.  Thus  the 
Government  system  of  aid,  speaks  thus  "iZTZ^/  u^u^K  '^^^''"^  ^^^^^'^  of  the 
of  the.  System,  let  me  makeTir?^a~siS  sfntence  Th  'q"?  "^^  the  deficiencies 
ment  inspection  are,  as  a  rule,  the  onlygocf  Schools  in  th^P.^^^^^^  "'!,^^'"  ^°'"«'-"- 
too  highly  appreciate  the  assistance  that's^m  Ider^  a"^  ^a^r^nZe^ed"  '   "'  '=^""°* 

schol:  'rd  ttjsf  s\t=Vh^c^in?pttiTp;s^  "i-^^ri-  -^■'  -■•-p-t-^ 

Inspectors  often  lead  the  Teachers  to  d^^H  Z^t^tl  '"''■'f  *  *''  *^^"  '■^'"'^'•'^  that  the 
reasoning,  and  rather  on  details  than  on  genera"  p^fncSle,  or'"""'"''^'  '"f  ^^^  ^^^^  "^ 
also  subject  to  a  further  remark,  as  to  tL  fnconveEoi^nf '^fff  ^"^  general  results,  and 
adopted  by  different  Inspectors  As  a  remedv  for  f hlf  ^  ^'/"'^'  '"^  *^«  standards 
appointment  by  the  Committee  of  Councif^f  nnf  defects,    we  recommend   the 

duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  Inspec  Lrs  ^onotLTl.""-'  jT?«*°r«  General,  whose 
pond  on  the  subject  directly  with  the  ComStee  of  roLnn''  w^'u^""'"/'  •'^"'^  *"  ««"es- 
inspection  quickens  the  intellectual  actTvTty  and  raS  fh«^'  ''^•f-  *""".^  ^^^  ^^^'^ 
School,  the  Inspectors  are  tempted  to  attend' to  the  ^t„+l  of  +if°'Vf '*'°"  °*  *^«  ^^^ole 
the  Junior    Classes  in  Schools,  ^and  to  estSeVe'US^VcL^^^^^  *»^-  °^ 

4.  The  English  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  of  1868    say-  ' 

Cont^LZtSVu^e^arS^Ui^S  i^an^y  d^etS  f;?  hf  \^  ^'^*^  ^*-     «»  the 

Scrntr-^tSna^^ 

of   Elementary    Educatfon  ".  ^'^^  CpecE'  i^'  .^"?"™^"*  '"  *h«  improvement 

T'^'^l  lffi«'«ney,  to  prepare  the  way  for  imp?ovement  ?he  R^'^1  .°  ^"7^"^  '"'«*«'  to 
should  be  governed  by  two  principles  One  is  tWti,.  i  Regulations  for  Examination 
petitiye,  but  a  fair  'test  of  average'  work  It  should  ^^''"f"^*'''"  '^°^l',^  "°t  be  com- 
Prussian  rule,  and  be  such  as  a  Scholar  of  fair  abili??fndn/n  ^^P«««'ble,  follow  the 
the  end  of  his  School  course,  come  to\vith  a  quiet  mfnd  n^n7^ -f^^'^f  "'^  '^''^'  toward 
6.  Our  American  neighbours  have  thorough  vtHedtr  "/^'^""t  a  painful  effort, 
and  County  Superintendents.     The  State  CWmL'sioner  of  Sch^^^^^^^        V"'""  ^°""^'^P 

Sc^s^Sri=d=:^sr-^^ 

tendLt,t:\i^^iirorr'  st::r  Zz7-''  rT:?^-*  "-"*'^  '^^-^- 

New  York  in  1856,  Illinois,  wlLo'n:;^"  m!  yTnt Test'^V^^^^^  Trr  ^"  ''''' 
several  other  States  subsequently;  and  the  testimony  froniealhoLmi  rr>  ?' 
proved  a  most  valuable  feature  of  their  School  Sv,tL=      t^  S         •  '  *^^^  't  has 

Instruction  in  Pennsylvania  says:-  ^      "'•     ^^'  Superintendent  of  Public 

County  Superintendents  were  first  elected  in  this  Stntn  ,'«  1S«;4         j  -x  • 
ing  too  much  for  the  office  to  say  that  it  has  vitiH^^  +1   ''^^°^'  ^^d  it  is  not  claim- 

than  to  any  other  agency,  or  to^all  other  ageSclibbedwt  '^'*''"-  '^^  '''  '"'''•« 
progress  of  late  years.  agencies  combined,  we  owe  our  educational 

I  may  observe  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Count.  School  Con-r^"  i,  ,^ 
in  the  several  Counties  of  this  Province  two  v«nr=  =,•„.  j"  '•  ~,  ?  ,  Conventions  held 
Superintendent,  in  place  of  To^naWp  LpeHnlZr      '"'"'  ""'  '"""*"'  """"'^ 

6.  The  travelling  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  St.t«  „f  M 
Me,  the  follcving  forcible  language  in  regard  to  fhi,  matter!-  M.„.ch™ott. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truthfulness,  that  "the  most  important  branch  of 
aaministration,  as  connected  with  Education,  relates  to  School  Inspection  "  It  is 
asserted  by  some  careful  observers,  that  the  Dutch  Schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior 
to  the  i'russian,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  the  two 
or  three,  only  in  Holland ;  and  this  superiority  is  attributed  entirely  to  a  better  system 
of  inspection  This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  their  popular  instruction 
rests.  The  absence  of  such  a  thorough  supervision  of  Schools  as  is  maintained  in  Holland 
with  such  admirable  results,  is  the  weakest  part  of  our  System. 

,  What  is  needed  for  all  our  .Schools,  and  what  is  essential  to  their  highest  efficiency 
18  a  constant,  thorough,  intelligent,  impartial  and  independent  supervision  Coin- 
paratively  few  persons  possess  the  varied  gualifications  so  indispensable  to  success  in 
this  delicate  and  important  work.  So  important  was  it  regarded  by  the  distinguished 
Author  of  the  Dutch  system  of  inspection,  that,  after  a  long  life  devoted  to  educational 
itr'tototlor  kntr^T in  ha^d'-'"  °'°°"  '""  ^-s^^^^ors;  they  are  men  whom  you 

"A  School,"  says  Edward  Everett,  "is  not  a  clock,  which  you  can  wind  up  and 
then  leave  it  to  go  of  itself.  Nor  can  other  interests  be  thus  neglected.  Our  railroads 
and  Factories  require  some  directing,  controlling  and  constantly  supervising  mind  for 
their  highest  efficiency,   and  do  not  our  Schools  need  the  same?     To  meet  this  groat 

h«mLll^     "f°^+i!'''  ^^*^-^"  ^'^T.Z^  T:  ^*'^*«'  ^"^  numerous  large  Towns,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the   provision   of  the   Statute,    and   elected    School   Superintendents   ih 
devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  this  work  of  supervision.     I  have  visited  all 
or  nearly  all,  of  these  Towns  and  Cities    and  several  of  them  frequently,  and  can  bear  mv 
decided  testimony  to  the  great  benefit  that  has  resulted  to  their  Schools  in  consequence  '^ 

The  Spirit  in  which  Inspection  should  be  Performed. 

The  Regulations  in  regard  to  Inspection,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Counci 
of  Public  Instruction,  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  general  details  of  inspection  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  should  bo  conducted.  I  will,  therefore,  only  repeat  here  what  T 
wrote  on  this  subject  in  1846  and  1850,  when  our  present  System  of  Education  was 
inaugurated.     I  said:  — 

"To  perform  the  duty  of  Inspector  with  any  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Inspector 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching  every  department  of  an  Engl  si 
fnfv  I;,  ?-?„^^  +?^  to  explain  and  exemplify  them.  It  is,  of' course,  the  Inspector's 
duty  to  witness  the  modes  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  Teacher,  but  he  should  do  somV 
thmg  more  He  should  some  part  of  the  time,  be  an  actor  as  well  as  spectator  To  do 
so  he  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Science  of  Teaching.     Every  man  who  hns 

n  tn  tht  d!Sfl°'''f'"^^*  *"  '"^^^  ^'T'^^  ^""'^'^  °f  *^«  ^««*  "»«des  of  condTcJing  then 
in  all  the  details  of  arrangement,  instruction,  and  discipline.    A  man  commits  a  wronc 

seX'tbJoffi^'"f  '/"'"I  children,  and,  against  the  interests  of  School  ETfation    who 
seeks  the  office  of  Inspector  without  being  qualified  and  able  to  fulfil  all  its  functions 
Tn  respoct  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  visitorial  part  of  the  Inspectors's  duties; 
I  repeat  the  suggestions   which  I   made   in  my  Circular  to   Local   Superintendents  of 
Schools,  in  December,  1846.     They  are  as  follows:—  ^uperinienaents  or 

i.,A  Your  own  inspection  of  the  Schools  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon  as  the  basis  of  vour 
.ludgement,  and  the  source  of  your  information,  as  to  the  character  and  methods  of  School 
instruction,   discipline,    management,    accommodations,    etcetera;    and   on   thfs   siSct 
we  ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with  exterior  and  general  facts.  But  it 

18  not  of  less  importance  to  know  the  interior  regime  of  the  Schools.— the  aptitude  the 
flf'3\f'^'''^"'T^  ?/  *^^  Teacher8,-their  relations  with  the  Pupi  s,  the  Trustees' and 
the  neighbourhood,-the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  Pupils  aAd  in  a  word  to 
whole  moral  and  soci.al  character  and  results  of  the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  can  bV 
ascertained  Such  information  cannot  be  acquired  from  reports  and  statistical  tables 
It  can  only  be  obtained  by  special  visits,  and  by  personal  conversation  and  observation  - 
by  an  examination  of  the  several  Classes,  in  their  difl=erent  branches  of  Study;  so  as  "to 
enable  you  to  ascertain  the  degree  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted 

The  Great  Value  of  Inspection  to  Public  Schools. 

"The  importance  of  the  question  of  Public  School  Inspection,"  remarks  the  Fna/;  ', 
Journal  of  Education,  "is  much  broa.l.er  and  deeper  than  at  first  siSit  appearf  'Th. 
history  of  that  laborious  transition  which  has  occurred,  first,  from  contented  ignorance 
to  discontent  with  ignorance,  and  then  to  strivings  after  intelligence,  and  attempts  at 
education,  fructifying  in  a  very  general  effort  to  make  Schools  efficient    discloserto  tho 
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may,   with  much  less  chance  of  evokinjr  thn  wrnH,   nf  +V.     Af  *   ,*  ""  Inspector 

School  is  capable  of  iniprovemen^Tid  "    X  rLF'^f ''''  f  *^d,}cation.    The  very  best 

On  the  contrary,  nothing  tends  more  rUrno+lv  +^  ff„i  i  '^  •  ^'^?«<^1»  of  censorship, 
who  have  the  maAliness  to^etttir  faces  agatnlt  sha^sancrJ^^^^^  '''   ""A  ^TJ"''^'''- 

errors,  as  well  as  'aims,'  in  their  rSSt  or„  ^  o  •  °*''rT,**'"?^'  ^"^  *»  'develop' 
support  of  every  man  Tho  washes  EdnStiont^^  deserving  of  the  hearty  thanks  and 

in  the  duties  and  subjects  essential  o'^rae^ical  lif"'' T^'erT are  f w '""^^  mind-trninin« 
Schools;  one  is  to  praise  the  Teachers  and  nen««f^'«  nr  ®  *xT°  '""-y^  °^  inspecting 

the  Scholars  and  improve  the  School  ifw?!  hnf  *^°/I''^"«K«''«  5  the  other  is  to  benefit 
can  coincide.  Thi  Inspector  mSstusnallvtJL^bll^'"  *f  P.^®"  *^^*  *^°«^  *^o  co^^es 
to  it  is  he  worthy,  or  unwJrthT  of  hrSoe  W«  o  ''^  ^^*''^^"  *'''^'"'  «"^  according 
or  a  spirit  of  fault  finding  He  who  takes  nloTsnrrin^hf''''""^*"'  °^  i''^^"^  harshness, 
.inst  censure   in   kindly,   of  ChrLtTan    terras     is      Lf  ^  blaming,  or  who  fails  to  apply 

lenience,  or  truckling  8Uility,prS8*S^^^^^  "'  ^<^  •'"^'   f'""'"   ^^^^^^ 

trembles  to  chastise.'  "^"^^^^  *°  ^'^™«'  O""    ^^"iks  at  faults  he 

the  Ws'amfcSfnlenWn^tLTfflnl^^^  fr^"^*  ^^  "--  -^t"-Iy  "^ 

on  any  oth^r  human  agenc^ NoL    so  wS?s  nroL^^on^f  1  I"«P««to'-«"f  Schools,  thnn 
detect  glosses,  extinguish  effetrs^sJei    sStSrHlr^*  ^''P'"^'*"^ 
now  tottering  on  its  apex.     ThL  X    ch'finf  und^^  "'"  '"'''''^  *^''  Py^^rr^kl 

own  Schools,  absorbed  by  the  sense  of  ne^onal  Ji?™         wholesome  correction  of  their 
the  great  b4hests  and  eternalTms  of  Se^fJnn        "^'/^u  ^"'•Setting  what  is  due  to 

physician  instead  of  the  dLeaso    are  the  r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'}'''^  ^^e 

and  availing  Religious  instruction."  oDstructives  to  the  cause  of  sound  secular 

XIV.-MlSCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    NeW    SchOOL    AcT. 

followrg"!*"'  "''^^^"^»-"«  P---o"«  of  the  new  School  Act,  we  might  enumerate  the 

Coun'cif:St\\:"acrp^^^^^^  of"'a  Ta?h*'P^^^"'•^•"PP«^'  *«  '^^  bounty 

their  School  Section.  '        P"^^"®"*'  ^^  *  Township  Council,  in  forming  or  altering 

have'beII;\xpoHe\'fed'ln°LfnVSLSSi^^^^  ■'  ^'^^^'l  '^  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^^^-h 

England,  and^the  Lvs  of  cSS:itLSSr^^J: ^  uTrn^l^^VjlJ. 
^^  ^3.  Section  20  authorizes  Trustees  to  erect  a  Teacher's  Residence,  if  they  desire  to 
Trusteo?  Meetings "'"'""^^^   ^   ''^"^*''^'   ^^"''"^   ^^^^   ^^eir   Secretary,   to   call    School 

nnde'r  tt'SooT  W^ 'Ir'&i^o^,  %'  Tfe?  X^T  T''?^'  ""^  ^^'^'*-*-« 
Teachers  in  regard  to  Salnry,  etcetera.       '"  '"""^"^^   Arbitrations   between    Trustees   and 

6.  Section  28  remedies  a  defect  in  the  nrovision  nf  +u«  t  „      • 

the  Chief  Superintendent  against  the  decSns  of  Co.inL    T    i'"  '^^^'^  .*"  "PP^^^"  hy 

7.  Section  29  declnres  that  the  Sunmer  Vacatimis  ln^h^  p'lr"  o^  "^^**«'-« 
one  month,  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  ISth'^onugust';  b'oth^^SlSfatdSio'n^ 
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Law^'  ir&nJo^f  remedies  several  defects,  and  supplies  some  omissions  in  the  School 
r^J^rJJ^t  \  ■^r^^''°I^^^,''I  *^'r«'  enlarges  the  powers  of  School  Collectors: 
restores  to  the  outgoing  Trustee,  (after  the  Ist  of  October  in  each  year),  all  the  powers 
nfj^'?  *^  ScJiool  Law  of  1860  deprived  him.  He  has  now  equal  author  ty'vith  the 
other  Irustees  to  engage  Teachers,  etcetera.  The  Section  also  prevents  Trustees  from 
fJ^^LZ^T  ^°  ^^""'^^li  ^^^u^'%  "f  *  ^^«^"y  '^""'ifi^'i  ■•  'authorize?  the  Townsh  p  CounJS 
the  Reeve  lf%cZ.W^^  ®.°^°°i  Assessor's  Roll;  (Note.-The  18th  Section  authorize 
S«Pt  „«  r  TK  G  *•  ^"^P^''*""  to  equalize  every  year  the  Assessments  of  Union  School 
Snft  !■*•  f  ^^^  ?t-*'°J^  ^^'^H""-  ^"^''^^  *^«  Inspector  to  apportion  moneys  to  every 
School  Section  withm  his  jurisdiction,  whether  a  School  is  kejt  open  in  it  or  not  The 
object  of  this  provision  is,-lst.  Not  to  allow  a  Section  to  suffer  a  loss  of  Jts  Grant  in 
case  the  Trustee's  Report  should  fail,  from  error,  or  carelessness,  or  other  cause  S 
reach  the  Inspector.     2nd.  To  determine  the  amount  for  which  Trustees  are  personalh 

Sr^'the'wTrreaf '^'  ^'^^  ^""  '^  '^'''  «"^  *^«^  ^^^'  *«  ^^^  ^pen^^VTseS, 

shall  govern  Trustees,  Collectors,  and  other  School  Officers  authority, 

the  f„nl\"inll?Ki^?^''-f  *^t*  "''  Public,  or  High,  School  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in 
Law  »PPl»''a''I»  *o  »t.  unless  conducted  according  to  the  Regulations  provided  by 

«.,  ^1-  P"b'»c  School  Trustees,  equally  with  their  Secretary-Treasurer,  are  now  made 
personally  responsible,  (Section  46),  for  their  "neglect,  or  refusal  to  account  io?^  or 
deliver  up,   when  called  upon   by  competent  authority 'to  do  so''   ' .  "all   Schoo 

Z?7'/u*®'''°°l  P'-^P^r^y;  ^'l^i^h  may  have  come  into  their  hands  They  are  aS 
m.^n/r'^  «  *^°  ^f  ^'*  '^°^"*y  ^';T  «^«''y  P«"«°  *°  ^hom  they  may  entrust  School  monev 

kUpt;'^  Fa  Hrr*/n  ^"l^^P^vf^*  «"^'"  ««-"*y  with  the  Township  Counc'l  frS 
Keeping.  Jailing  to  do  so,  they  become  personally  responsible  for  any  loss  which  mav 
occur  in  consequence.  Sections  23  and  46).  Section  21  relates  to  Public  School  SecSon 
Accounts,  and  Section  4o  to  the  audit  of  the  High  School  Accounts. 

Conclusion. 

I  have   thus,    as   Your   Excellency  will   perceive,    entered   somewhat    fully    into   an 
exposition  and  justification  of  the  various  new  features  of  our  System  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  have  been  embodied  in  the  "School  Law  Improvement  Act  of  1871  "     I  have 
felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  furnish,  once  for  all,  in  this  Report,  the  many  friends  of 
our  School  .System  with  the  facts  and  reasonings  illustrative  of  the  necessity  for  the 
recent  changes  in  our  Law,  which  influenced   me  in  endeavouring  to  embody  in  our 
.School  Law,  certain  great  principles  which  underlie,  and  are  common  to,  every  really 
comprehensive    System   of   National   Education.      In    fact,    no    intelligent    Person    can 
carefuly  read  over  the  extracts  which  I  have  given  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of 
Jiducationists  in  other  Countries  without  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  have  done 
less  than  we  have  done,  would  be  to  place  this  Province  in  the  rear,  rather  than  abreast 
of  other  educating  Countries.     They  would  have  felt  that  I  should  have  been  recreant 
to  my  duty  had  I  failed  to  strongly  press  upon  the  Government  and  Legislature    the 
necessity  of  giving  their  highest  sanction  to  the  recommendations  which  I  had  made 
With  a  view  to  improve  the  School  Law  of  this  Province,_recommendations  which  were 
founded,  (as  I  have  shown  in  this  Report),  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
most  accomplished  Educationists  of  the  present  day. 

After  twenty-seven  years'  service  in  promoting  what  I  believed  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  our  School  System,  I  am  more  than  ever  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  on  these  subjects  which  I  expressed  in  my 
preliminary  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  in  1846.  It  has  been  the  purpose  and  aim  of  my  life  since 
I  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Education  Department,  to  give  practical  effect  to  these 
views,  and,  with  the  Divine  favour,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to  my  nativ-  Country  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  a  free,  comprehensive,  Christian  education  for  every  child  in 
the  land. 

Toronto,  November,  1871.  v  t, 

'  JJiQERTON    RtERSON. 
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le  Ist  of  July 


Note.  Having  completed  this  draft  of  Report,  I  wrote  the  following  Letter  to  Doctor 
Ryerson,  who  was  still  at  his  Island  Home. 

I  have  now  finished  the  Draft  of  your  Annual  Report.  I  have  made  it  as  f„r  „- 
possible,  both  an  ''Exposition  and  a  Defence"  of  our  recent  School  LegTlaion 

If  approved  by  you  and  reprinted,  it  would  be  well  to  aiv«  it    (it  x    ,x      .  • 

r„,r:,'i;.=.%- .Sir,  as !:  S-" '•■="-  '- 

I  have  revised  the  half-yearly  School  Trustee  Returns    so  as  to  c^t  in  ;t  +. 
of  all  of  the  children  in  the  Section  who  are  not  attending  School      I  have  st  7  7""" 
note  on  the  Return,  that  the  Trustees  can  employ  their  own  CnLin  'u  * 

person,  to  get  the  desired  information.     I  havTalso  re  moriL  S        '  Z  'T!  ''*''^'- 
Report,  but  this  can  remain  for  your  approval  untyourrelurn  ^'^  '''''''''''    ^"""^' 

Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  sent  to-day  for  your  Book  on  '<rv,.,=*-       ^t      ,    » 

oi  Eduction.  '^      ~'  *  """I""""  '»  »"  School,  ,„d  system 

fORONTO,  November  4th,  1871. 

J.   GifORaB   HoDOIIfB. 

Telegram  feom  Docpor  Rterson  to  J.  Gboroe  HonaiNS, 

Education  Report  excellent;   also  blank  forms  of  Px.T,«r+     *       t 
of  Ten  Commandments  in  Book  on  Christkn  Mor^l  1  ^'l^  forlnspectors.     Words 
are  conformed  to  those  in  tie  Authortd  Verln  '        '  *°  '^  '''''''''  ''''^'^^^' 

Port  Rowan,  November  6th,  1871    •  -, 

-  Egerton  Ryerbon. 
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APPENDIX  TO  VOLUME  TWENTY-TWO. 

Report  of  the  Historiographkb  op  thk  Education  Department  to  the  Honodrable 
R.  A.  Ptnb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Edxtcation. 

I  havo  this  year  completed  the  Twentieth  Volumo  of  the  Documentary  History  of 
Education  in  Upper  Canada,  from  1791  down  to  the  year  1869. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  original  official,  and  semi-official  Documents  in  these 
Volumes,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  ones,— some  of  them 
quite  rare,— relating  to  the  early  records  of  Education  in  this  Province. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  (so  far  as  I  am  aware),  that  this  Province,  and  the 
JLmpire  of  Germany,  are  the  only  two  Countries  which  publish  a  connected  narrative 
of  the  History  and  Progress  of  Education. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned, I  corresponded  with  the  various  Historical  Societies  in  that  Country  From 
the  replies  which  I  have  received  I  have  learned  that,  although  some  of  these  Societies 
are  most  generously  subsidized  by  the  State  Government,  yet  none  of  them  have  devoted 
any  special  attention  to  historical  educational  subjects,  except  by  way  of  biographical 
sketches  of  noted  Educators,  or  Educationists. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  Annual  Reports 
gives  an  extended,  and  most  interesting,  summary  of  the  year's  transactions  in  each  of 
the  States,  and  m  foreign  Countries,  yet,  in  such  records,  there  is  nothing  of  a  con- 
nected historical  character. 

In  some  respects  these  elaborate  and  invaluable  systematized  Reports,  issued  yearly 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washington,  may  be  considered 
as  a  somewhat  condensed  and  composite  annual  History  of  Education  in  all  civilized 
Countries.  It  must,  necessarily,  in  regard  to  special  local  Educational  History,  be 
brief  and  general,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  fragmentary,-while  our  Documcntarv 
History  deals  fully  with  the  subject,  and  is  chronologically  consecutive. 

Some  time  since  the  English  Department  of  Education  adopted  the  United  States 
system  of  issuing  Annual  Volumes  on  general  and  specific  educational  topics,  rather 
than  historical  accounts  of  Education  in  various  Countries. 

n*  ?**°",^f  ^  Dominion  Bureau  of  Education  be  established,  as  suggested  to  Sir  John 
Maodonald  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  at  the  Confederation  of  1867,  the  United 
States,  and  latterly  by  the  English  system  of  issuing  detailed  accounts,  and  abridged 
sketches  of  Education  in  the  various  Provinces,  and  other  places,  would  likely  be 
adopted,  and  an  effort  would,  doubtless,  then  be  made  of  seeking  to  harmonize  our 
Canadian  system  of  Education,  without  in  anywise  interfering  with  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  their  Educational  system  in  the  several  Provinces  and  Territories  of  the 
Dominion. 

In  one  of  his  Reports,  the  United  States  Commissioner  mentions  that  Germany  has 
published  two  unique  collections  of  Volumes  of  German  Educational  History  of  special 
interest.  The  publication  of  this  valuable  collection  has  been  secured  by  a  subsidy 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  by  a  vote  of  the  Reichstag,  likewise  by  substantial  aid 
from  the  Prussian  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  well  as  by  tl  a  German  National 
Teachers'  Association. 

A  Writer  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  thus  points  out  a  distinction  between  the 
two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  History  of  Education :— the  second  of  which  I  have 
invariably  followed.     He  says:  — 

"Among  the  methods  of  presenting  the  History  of  Education,  there  aro  two  dis- 
tinct, if  not  antagonistic  ones;  the  one  deals  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  with  the  theories 
or  schemes  of  Education,  which  have  been  advanced  and  discussed  by  philosophic  writers' 
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and  have  occupied  tlie  attontion  of  the  educational  world.  ...  The  other  method 
deals  exclusively  with  facts,  taken  from  documentary  sources,  from  Government  Laws 
or  Decrees,  from  School  Programmes  and  Regulations,  and  from  Records  of  Progress. 

"    ^*  "  *^o  Quellen  Studium,  study  of  original  sources,  which  is  emphasized 

6y  modern  scholars  generally. 

"It  is  the  method  which  is  adopted  by  modern  historians,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  applied  in  teaching  Natural  History  and  Science.  This  mode  of  procedure, 
—the  study  of  original  historical  sources,— has  been  taken  hold  of  by  educational,  as 
well  as  by  other  students  of  history." 

In  this  Documentary  History  I  have  in  each  Volume,  dealt  with  each  subject 
specifically,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  separately,  'the  Common  Schools,  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  the  Colleges,  etcetera. 

In  regard  to  the  Common,  (afterwards  designated  by  Act  of  Parlivment  Public), 
Schools,  I  have  traced  their  history  chronologically  from  their  first  establishment  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1816. 

It  is  true  that,  up"  to  that  time,  a  few  good  private  Schools  were  established  in 
Toronto,  Niagnrn,  Kingston,  and  other  Towns,  ns  noted  by  Mr.  Gourlay,  in  his 
"Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada."  And,  in  1815,  a  number  of  persons  in  England, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  "Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,"  collected  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  These  funds  were 
entrusted  to  a  Society  formed  in  Kingston  and  designated  "The  Midland  School 
Society,"  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  that  year  to  authorize  that  Society  to  establish 
Schools  in  that  District.  In  the  following  year,  however,  (1816),  a  general  Common 
School  Law  was  passed,  which  gave  quite  an  impetus  to  the  Educational  movement. 

On  the  passage  of  this  first  Common  School  Act  of  1816,  quite  a  number  of  Schools 
were  established  in  the  various  Counties,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Gourlay  in  his  Statistical 
Volume.  Some  of  these  Schools  were  of  a  highly  practical  character,  such  as  those  in 
the  Township  of  Hope.  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  in  his  book  of  "Sketches,"  thus  refers 
to  these  Schools :  — 

"There  are  two  Schools  in  Hope  Township;  one  for  the  ordinary  branches  of 
Education,  and  the  other,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  which  instruction  was  given  to  young 
Girls  in  knitting,  sewing,  spinning,  making  straw  and  chip  hats  and  bonnets,  spinning 
wool  and  other  useful  arts  of  a  like  description." 

It  is  a  question,  that,  with  all  our  progress  and  advancement  in  popular  elementary 
Education,  we  have  many,  if  any,  of  such  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  Schools  in 
any  part  of  the  Province. 

In  the  Act  of  1816,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools,  a  Legisla- 
tive Grant  of  $24,000  was  made  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  open  Schools  in  the  several 
Districts  of  the  Province,  where  needed.     This  sum  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  in   ' 
1820,  another  Common  School  Act  was  passed,  but  the  Grant  was  reduced  to  $10,000 

In  1824,  another  Common  School  Act  was  passed,  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
five  things:— 1st,  the  education  of  the  Indians;  2nd,  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools;  3rd,  the  distribution  of  Religious  Books  and  Tracts  so  as  to  afford  "Moral  anc' 
Religious  Instruction"  to  the  people;  4th,  the  apportionment  of  a  Provincial  Board  of 
Education  to  Superintend  the  Schools;  and  5th,  the  Examination  of  Persons  for  the 
office  of  School  Teachers. 

The  administration  of  the  School  Laws  was  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  there  continued  un^il  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson 
in  1844,  who  in  1845  and  1846  soon  reorganized  the  whole  System  of  Education  In 
1849,  an  Act  was  passed,  granting  one  million  of  acres  of  land  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  Common  Schools. 

In  that  year  an  unusual  and  singular  episode  occurred  in  connection  with  School 
Legislation.  A  School  Bill,  having  been  prepared  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  and  submitted  to  the  Government,  was  entrusted  to  the  Honourable  Malcolm 
Cameron  to  bring  before  the  Legislature.     He  was  urged,  however,  by  a  friend  of  his 
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Bill  and  incorporated  in  it  ,oZ  oiZ^L  flu     r^^T  ""*"•***"*«'»  ^is  friend's 

«.   to  make   it^cooptaJe      S  ho„t  le  Bin    "         ^''^^^^-^  ^'-P^-t-'l-t'.   Hill,  so 
Governor-General      As  soon  „«  n     r    »  '^'""''^'    '*"''   '""'  '*"*'"t«'l   *"   by  th. 

Genera.  Baldwt    e"  r^r;  ^ ^r^ XTt^ tTthl  ^B:!;  ^LT I  *■"  .^"-"- 

Mr.  Baldwin  cxpCr.  ^  ^reat  ^ejot    hat\f  T    "'  *'%"'r^'  "'  *'"  Government." 
other  matters  had  prevented  Tn,  7k  *''V"'"'"'^  °^  *''«  Parliament  House,  and 

that,   as  the  C  11  A^t  did  notT^    nt"'  !"  '^"^  ''"^"*'""  *"  ^'^^  -^^-*    »>"* 

Superintendent  was  to  administer  tho  A  .  TT  T  ""*''  *'^  "^'^^  y«"'  *»>«  Chief 
Act  could  be  prepaltdtnd  ;id  T.XITXu  T  T  '''''  ""*"  «  "^^ 
operation.  It  is  the  only  instance  so  far  ».  T  tr  *  1'  *''^''«f°''«'  "^^^^  w«nt  into 
and  having  received  the  Roya  '  As  e^t  hein.T't  ""l  "^  r""'  '"  *'^  legislature, 
practical  operation  by  order  of^hetr/ti'veo'ovtnrn:'  ^"'  "°*  ^"°^^'  ^°  «"  '"^ 
8choorBl;rwM:hl^pasl1t  1^;'^^^^  superintendent  prepared  a  comprehensive 
Charter  of  the  SchoolTrm  :"  Sr  Sanada^'  "  ''"*'"'  ''^^"^"  ^^^^^^^^^  '*•  "^'^^ 

bacic?s%;r'trttlgi?^^^^^^        «r  ^"  *'^'^  ^">"--  '^^^  -  '- 

Grant  of  the  Crown  Lands    or  the  eslT.!%T^""""^''^'  *^«  ^'"^  *«  ™-J^-  '^ 
College,  or  University^'     In  reply  Lthi,M  ,°^u  "^^  ''^'™"*"   «'''^-'«'   °"^   « 

to  make  the  term,  of  the  projecW  Gra^t  !!nT"    '  *";!!  'T' ""'  Government  decided 
of  the  Memorial,  and,  in  the  wor^  of  th     T      ^^.^1""^  ""^  ''^^^^^'^^  *''«"  *hose  ' 
the  Grant  was  made  Mfor  Free  Grll*   ci^  Vt  ^'^°"^'''  *'^"'«*«^'  '»  ^P'^' 

time,  for  the  establishment  of  oth^T  '"/"'*'  ^•'*"''*'  ''"^'  '"  ^»«  """se  of 

nature,  for  the  promot^n  ofleCi/us  ^dT"^  ",    '  '•"'■^^''  ''"'  "°^«  comprehensive 
and  Sciences."  ^'°"'  ^"^  "^'"•*'  lea'-nmg,  and  the  study  of  the  Arts 

Parlfat'tT'JIi^.ttelets  oT;;isTmtH:i  g"'T  ^^^  ""^"^^^^   ^^   ""   '^'  ^' 
Schools  under  a  ne^  name      tZI  J  Til  ?'*"*'  ""^'^  ''"'^^^  «"?«■•»«»   P"vate 

by  the  same  distinguTshed'man  There?.  ,7"'  "^'""  ^''*'°°'"  '"  Y^^'  ^-^^^bt 
riously  established  at  York  anH  Jl  ^f  ."''\''''"  '^  ^'^P^""^  P"^''*«  School  pre- 
Baldw^n;  and  the  London  DistrLrvr.  'j  f'  '''*'^^  °'  '""^  Honourable  Robert 
was   assi  ted     7  mht     Z   ^^t'^i'^^^^^  ^^^^''-d  George  Ryerson.  who 

Ryerson.  '      ^   ''^    ""'""   distinguished    brother,    the    Reverend    Egerton 

The  vicissitudes  through  which  the  University  Ouestinn  in  TT^^„.  n       j    ,. 
Jro™  t.e  ttae  that  G»..™„.  «™co,  p^ieeted  .  ' 'hrh  Vni^X    "tpt"  cZdl' 

.  Royal  Charter  wa.  eranted  to  King',  Collage  Toronto  T„  1827  .Hk  ,,  "i,.  -."°^"• 
it«H  wa,  „„t  opened  until  1843,  and  after  ViotorLa'ndOneei'freT  u  ?1''^ 
esfbliahed,  and  were  in  active  operation.  ^  ^"'«'"  ''"'  '""'" 

of  the  pe„pre;rupp;r  c".n:d.:a:d"fed'  t^rXrXZrriro^I.'d  *°  "t^? 
At  length,  a  Bin  to  alter  the  ohjeetionable  tern,  of  the' cfa'rter 'r."l„t:Lrd  1„t 
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The  objection    was  overru  ed,    however     and   T   hftv«   cTi^«„  i       f        •    •    ^'^^^'- 

Toronto  D„iv.r.it,/Jf„„Th.,ebrr.J'^  T.         ""•   """""    '^'>'"*'  »'  "" 

^^^.^. ..  ;»„  „  0.0.  ir.rtror::s"r;r;  arrr 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Georqe  Hodqins, 

Historioarapher  of  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario. 
Toronto,  &th  December,  1917. 


